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PREFACE. 

-♦- 

The following volumes contain the results of what is, 
I believe, the first attempt to apply to Indian ethnography 
the methods of systematic research sanctioned by the authority 
of Eui’opean anthropologists. 

I am painfully aware that in many respects the work is 
exceedingly imperfect, and can hardly claim to do more 
than map out and define in view of further inquiry the large 
field of research which had to be covered. In attempting 
within a given time to draw up an ethnographic description 
of the various castes and tribes found among the seventy 
millions of people inhabiting the territory administered by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, it is difficult, on the one 
hand, to secure complete information regarding all the 
groups which have to be dealt with, and on the other to 
avoid making general statements concerning castes as a 
whole, which are only true of particular sections of those 
castes. For this reason it has been decided to bring out at 
first an official edition, and to invite criticism with the 
object of supplying omissions and correcting mistakes. All 
suggestions will be carefully considered, and the conclusions 
to which they give rise embodied in a second edition. 
It is hoped that criticisms may be sent in promptly enough 
for this second edition to be brought out within eighteen 
months’ or two years’ time. All communications on this 
subject should be addressed to me at the Bongal Secretariat, 
Calcutta. 
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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY: 

CASTE IN RELATION TO MARRIAGE. 




On a stone panel forming part of one of the grandest 
Buddhist monuments in India—the great tope at Sanchi—a 
carving in low relief depicts a strange religious ceremony. 
Under trees with conventional foliage and fruits, three 
women, attired in tight clothing without skirts, kneel in 
prayer before a small shrine or altar. In the foreground, 
the leader of a procession of monkeys bears in both hands 
a bowl of liquid and stoops to offer it at the shrine. His 
solemn countenance and the grotescjnely adoring gestures of 
his comrades seem intended to express reverence and humil¬ 
ity. In the background four stately figures—two men and 
two women—of tall stature and regular features, clothed in 
flowing robes and wearing most elaborate turbans, look on 
with folded hands and apparent approval 
casto.° 1JCC baS b ° f ^is remarkable act of worship. Anti¬ 
quarian speculation has for the most part 
passed the panel by unnoticed, or has sought to associate it 
with some pious legend of the life of Buddha. A larger 
interest, however, attaches to the scene, if it is regarded as 
the sculptured expression of the race sentiment of the Aryans 
towards the Dravidians, which runs through the whole course 
of Indian tradition and survives in scarcely abated strength 
at the present day. On this view the relief would belong to 
the same order of ideas as the story in the Ram ay ana of 
the army of apes who assisted Rama- in the invasion of 
Ceylon. It shows us the higher race on friendly terms with 
the lower, but keenly conscious of fcho essential difference of 
type and not taking part in the ceremony at which they 
appear as patronising spectators. An attempt is made in the 
following pages to show that the race sentiment, which this 
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curious sculpture represents, so far from being a figment of 
the intolerant pride of the Brahman, rests upon a foundation 
of fact which scientific methods confirm, that it has shaped the 
intricate groupings of the caste system, and has preserved 
the Aryan type in comparative purity throughout Northern 
India. 

Some nine years ago, when the vast array of figures 
called up by the last census of India was being gradually 
woi’ked into shape, it occurred to the Census Commissioner 
that this costly statistical material might be made the basis 
of an attempt to extend and systematise our knowledge of 
the customs, beliefs, and occupations of the Indian people. 
In August 1882, while the statistics of the census of 
, , 1881 were still under compilation, Sir 

Origin of etlino- , 

graphic inquiry in William rlowden reported that the local 

census officers throughout India had been 
directed not only to show the major Castes and the 
occupations under large general heads in their statistical 
tables, but also to give in the body of their report the 
numbers of all castes recorded, and the names of all 
occupations followed by 10,000 persons or more in each 
province. He then suggested that lists should be drawn 
up for each district, showing separately the castes and 
occupations found in each, with their vernacular desig¬ 
nations, to be followed by an abstract showing clearly to 
what larger head, if any, each caste or occupation had been. 
attached. Finally, he proposed that when these lists had 
been made out, detailed enquiries should be instituted 
locally regarding any special caste or occupation about 
wliich further information might seem desirable, and that the 
result of these enquiries should be embodied in a memoran¬ 
dum to be appended to the district lists in question. In 
a subsequent letter he drew attention to Mr. Denzil Ibbetson’s 
Memorandum on Ethnological Enquiry in the^Panjab, 1 and 


1 This admirable paper is reprinted with Mr. Ibbetson’s permission as 
Appendix III to tiie second volume. 
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suggested that copies of it should be circulated to the district 
officials in other provinces, in order to assist them in collect¬ 
ing information regarding the castes and occupations of the 
people. The Census Commissioner’s proposals were generally 
approved by the Government of India and commended to the 
consideration of the Local Governments and Administrations 
m India, but in no Province besides Bengal was it found 
possible to initiate any large scheme of enquiry. Early in 
1884 the Government of Bengal recommended to the Govern¬ 
ment of India the appointment of the present writer for a 
period of two years to conduct an enquiry into castes and 
occupations throughout Bengal. “The results of the en¬ 
quiry,” it was said, “would be of great value in connection 
with the next census; but it is still more important to observe 
that, if the enquiry is postponed till after the next census, it 
will be impossible to make it so complete as it can now be 
made. The late census showed howrapidly the old aboriginal 
faitns are being effaced, and what progress is being made 
in the absorption of the primitive races in the great system of 
Hinduism. At the same time the opening of communications, 
the increase in the facilities for travel, and the spread of 
education, are tending to obliterate the land-marks of the 
Hindu faith, to slacken the bonds of caste, and to provide 
occupations unknown to the ancient polity. There is 
nothing to be gained, and much to be lost, by postponing 
this important work. I f it is not undertaken now, a mass 
of information of unsurpassed interest will bo lost to the 
world.” While thus laying stress on the importance of the 
work, the Lieutenant-Governor considered that the officers 
of the legular staff had not sufficient leisure to prosecute 
ethnographic enquiries in addition to their ordinary duties; 
while many of them had no special taste for such enquiries. 
Moreover, as the chief value of the work woald consist in 
the comparative treatment of the customs of the same or 
different castes in different districts of those, provinces, it 
was essential that this comparison should be made by a single 
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officer, who would have before him a large body of facts, 
and would not be confined to the data obtainable within 
a single district. The scheme was sanctioned by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Secretary of State; but, owing to 
administrative reasons, efiect was not given to the appoint¬ 
ment till early in .February 1885. 

After making some experimental enquiries in Beliar and 
North-Eastern Bengal, and preparing a scheme for collecting 
information regarding the castes and occupations of the 
people in a systematic manner, I visited Lahore in March 
1885 for the purpose of conferring with Mr. Denzil Ibbetson, 
Director of Public Instruction in the Panjab, and Mr. J. C. 
Nesfield, Inspector of Schools in Oudh, both of whom had 
considerable experience in similar enquiries, and were in 
a position to offer valuable advice on the subject. The 
.. „ Conference sat from the 18th to the 22nd 

Terence at Lahore : March, and drew up proceedings which 
their scheme. wiU be found in Appendix II to the second 

volume. One chief object of our deliberations was to secure, 
so far as might be possible, that ethnographic researches 
carried on in different Provinces of the Bengal Presidency 
; should proceed on the same general lines in order that their 
' results might be of some service to students of comparative 
, ethnology in Europe. We considered the question as to 
the best means to be adopted to collect original data in 
addition to those already on record in books, reports, and 
publications of learned societies. For this purpose two sets 
of questions were drawn up, which form annexures B and C 
to the proceedings. The general series (annexure B) was 
framed with the object of bringing out by as few and 
as simple questions as possible the leading characteristics 
of any particular caste. The special series (annexure C) 
goes into more minute detail, and attempts to cover the main 
heads of ethnographic enquiry in India. The former repre¬ 
sents the amount of original enquiry which we considered 
might fairly be imposed upon the district staff, while the 
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latter was intended for use only by those whom inclination 
might lead to pursue the subject further. In order to guard 
against the confusion which may arise from the ambiguous 
use of words, we also prepared a note upon certain doubtful 
points of ethnographic nomenclature, in which we attempt¬ 
ed to define, for the purpose of the proposed inquiries, the 
principal terms ordinarily used to denote the various forms 
of social organization prevalent in India. The endeavour 
throughout was not so much to strike out new lines of 
inquiry as to adapt the methods already sanctioned by 
the approval of European men of science to the special 
conditions which have to be taken account of in India. Con¬ 
siderable use was made of the series of questions or heads 
of enquiry prepared by a committee of the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland in 1874, and to this 
doubtless is owing the fact that when the proceedings of the 
Conference were submitted for criticism to a number of 
scientific experts and learned societies in Europe, we received 
comparatively few complaints that subjects had been omitted 
or inadequately dealt with. Use was also made of the set of 
questions given in Mr. C. L. Tupper’s volumes on the Cus¬ 
tomary Law of the Panjiib. 

The scheme of iuquiry sketched by the Conference may 
seem at first sight to cover a far wider 
its scientific ob- range than can have been contemplated 
by the Census Commissioner and the 
Government of India. But this apparent extension was 
found to be unavoidable directly the attempt was made to 
givo effect to the general idea thrown out by Mr. 1 low den. 
In dealing with the intricate fabric of social usage, it is 
difficult to define the component parts of the main subject 
closely enough to distinguish minutely the point where 
administrative utility fades away into scientific interest. 
Most of all ip the East, where religion, law, custom, and 
morality are all inextricably mixed and jumbled up together, 
would the attempt to attain such precision be futile and 
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misleading. It was understood, therefore, from the first that 
the objects to be aimed at in the enquiry were partly scientific 
and partly administrative. From the standpoint of the 
modem science of anthropology, it was hoped that it might 
be possible, by careful observation and record of the social 
practices now prevailing in Bengal, to arrive at fresh data 
throwing light on the ethnological problems which scientific 
men, such a°s Sir John Lubbock, Sir Henry Maine, Mr. E. B. 
Tylor, Herr Baehofen, M. Fustel de Coulanges, and Herr 
Adolf Bastian, have discussed in Europe. The principal 
points, which it was supposed a record of Indian custom might 
help to clear up, arothe early history of marriage, the develop- 
ment of the family, modes of relationship, the early history 
of inheritance, and the growth of property in land. These 
are some of the questions which European ethnologists are 
interested in, and a distinct hope has already been express¬ 
ed by Sir Henry Maine that something may be doue to 
render available, for the use of scientific men in Europe, the 
large body of barbarous or semi-barbarous custom, both Aryan 
and non-Aryan, which still survives in India. It was felt 
that many of the ethnological speculations of recent years 
have been based too exclusively upon comparatively unverified 
accounts of the customs of savages of the lowest type ; that 
the unrivalled opportunities for observation which European 
officials in India possess have hitherto been imperfectly 
utilised; and that such results as have been obtained have 
been' recorded in publications not readily accessible, and 
without sufficient regard to the lines of investigation pursued 
by ethnologists in Europe. It was also apprehended that the 
rapid spread of education, and the growth of practical intel¬ 
ligence in India, may lead, within the next generation, to 
the abandonment of many practices which are of special 
interest to ethnologists. Besides the general problems enu¬ 
merated above, there are various questions of special interest 
to students of Indian history and literature, whicli may be 
rendered more intelligible by an accurate record of the 
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Its administrative 
objects. 


actual facts existing at the present day in respect of caste 
arrangements. 

From the administrative point of view, on the other 
hand, many persons will set down the enquiry as practically 
useless. Indian administration, it will he 
said, is not made any more efficient by 
the elucidation of historical or pre-historic 
problems. Such researches are in the nature of luxuries. 
Government may countenance them in the same way and to 
the same extent as it patronizes learned societies ; but they 
have no direct bearing upon the actual work of administration. 
This view is, at first sight, plausible enough, but it ignores 
the important fact that native society is made up of a net¬ 
work of subdivisions governed by rules which affect every 
department of life, and that, in Bengal at any rate, next to 
nothing is known about the system upon which the whole 
native population regulates its domestic and social relations. 
If legislation, or even executive action, is ever to touch these 
relations in a satisfactory manner, an ethnographic survey of 
Bengal, and a record of the customs of the people, is as neces¬ 
sary an incident of good administration as a cadastral survey 
' of the land and a record of the rights of its tenants. The 
census provides the necessary statistics. It remains to bring 
out the facts which lie behind the statistics. The relations of 
different castes to the land, their privileges in respect of rent, 
their relations to trade, their social status, their internal 
organization, their rules as to marriage and divorce, all 
these are matters intimately concerned witlj practical admin¬ 
istration. For instance, the marriage and divorce customs 
of the lower castes are constantly coming into the criminal 
courts, and it would be a decided advantage to judicial 
officers if accurate information could be made available on 
the subject. Again, the distribution of the various castes 
in each district has a direct and important 

Its beating bearing on the relief of distress, as different 

fanum- u t classes of the population may require 


different modes of relief. In order to deal effectively with 
a famine, we want to know what is the characteristic occupa¬ 
tion of each caste in the distressed area, what is their social 
status, and from whose hands they can take cooked food 
or sweetmeats, respectively, without losing caste. To our 
ignorance of these peculiarities is due the loss of life which 
so often results from the reluctance of people to come to 
relief camps where they think their notions of purity of diet 
are likely to be disregarded, or their caste endangered by 
work which to them is degrading. There exists now in Orissa 
a caste, called Cliattar-khai, recorded in the lists of 1881, 
which is made up of people who lost their caste in 18G6 for 
eating in relief-kitchens (chattras). The caste is divided 
into an upper and a lower sub-caste — the former comprising 
Brahmans, Karans, Khandaits and Gop-Goalas, the latter 
consisting of the castes ranking below these in the social 
scale. Members of each sub-caste marry within that group, 
irrespective of the .caste to which they originally belonged; 
but no intermarriage is possible between members of the 
two sub-castes. All Chattar-khais are entirely cut off from 
their original castes. It can hardly be doubted that much 
social misery must have been endured before these people 
adopted a solution so entirely at variance with the principles 
in which they had been brought up, and that for one who 
became a Chattar-Jchdi, many died of want. The same argu¬ 
ment applies to the working of primary village schools, and to 
some kinds of land questions. Thus, the 
On land questions Mundas in Lokardugga and the Santdls 
ana marriage. in g ant £j Pargands and elsewhere 

put forward apparently fantastic claims to privileges in 
respect of land, the clue to which is probably to be sought 
in some traditional customary law peculiar to the Dravidian 
races of Central India. Under the head of marriage, again, 
an accurate knowledge of the practices actually prevailing 
among the main body of the people, as distinguished from 
the literate castes, could hardly fail to be an important factor 


in any influence that Government or unofficial bodies might, 
at any time, bring to bear with the object of discouraging 
infant-marriage or promoting the remarriage of widows 
Social reforms are beginning to be discussed by the leader 
of native society, and a time may come when Government 
will be invited to exercise its influence in such matters. It 
is clear, at any rate, that the more Government officers know 
about the religious and social customs of the people of their 
districts, the better able they will be to deal either with the 
possible social problems of the future, or w r ith the practical 
questions referred to above. 

For these reasons it was decided by the Government of 

Bengal to publish and circulate the ques- 
its administrative tions framed by the members of the 

machinery. •' 

Conference, and to enlist the aid of the 
district officers and of others who were in a position to 
help in obtaining answers to them. Experience had shown 
that a single person can do very little towards collecting 
the requisite information within a given time. To elicit 
facts by oral inquiry is necessarily a lengthy process, 
and accuracy can only be secured by testing the statements 
of particular individuals or groups of individuals by 
numerous independent observations. On the other ■ hand, 
it was essential that no more labour than was absolutely 
necessary should be thrown upon the regular administrative 
staff, and particularly upon the district officers. Every dis¬ 
trict officer was therefore requested to nominate from among 
his subordinates one or more officers who were qualified and 
willing to assist, in addition to their ordinary work, in 
collecting information for their respective districts or sub¬ 
divisions. The names of the officers selected were reported 
to Government. They corresponded direct with the officer in 
chargo of the enquiry, who supplied them with copies in 
English and vernacular of the general series of ethnographic 
questions (enclosure B to the proceedings of the Conference), 
and indicated what use should be made of those questions 
in each district. The functions of the district officer in the 
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matter were limited to seeing that the selected officers did 
what was required of them within a reasonable time. 

Through the agency of the district officers, supple¬ 
mented by a good deal of personal enquiry and corres¬ 
pondence, were secured the services of 190 correspondents 
scattered over every district of Bengal, and communicating 
in their turn with an indefinite number of representatives 
of the tribes and castes which formed the subjects of 
enquiry. 1 * * * * * Operations were based in the outset on a series 
of statistical memoranda prepared by the Census Office, 
showing for every thana (police circle), 

Based on Census subdivision, and district the strength of 
statistics. 7 9 0 

each caste, the number of Mahomedans 
(who in theory, at any rate, do not recognize caste), 
and the occupations of both Hindus and Mahomedans. 
Copies of these memoranda were sent to the correspond¬ 
ents in each district, and they were asked to obtain by 


1 The names of these gentlemen are shown in Appendix IV to the second 

volume. The work entrusted to them was, with few exceptions, admirably done, 

and to them, more than to any efforts of my own, is due whatever measure of 

success may have been attained. I may bo permitted to take this opportunity of 

specially acknowledging the very valuable assistance and advice which I received 

from Dr. D. D. Cunningham, F.R.S., Professor of Physiology, Medical College, 
Calcutta; from Messrs. W. B. Oldham and Deuzil Ibbetson, of the Bengal Civil 

Service; Mr. J. C. Nesfiold, Inspector! of Schools, Oudh; Mr. A. H. Giles, of 
the Bengal Police; the Revd. L. Skrefsrud and Rcvd. A. Campbell, missionaries 
to the Santals; Mr. W. H. P. Driver, Emigration Agent, Ranchi; Babu Protab 
Chandra Ghosha, Registrar of Calcutta ; Babu Sarat Chandra Das, C.I.E., Deputy 
Inspector of Schools; Mr. James Taylor, Tahsildar of Khandmals; Lala SI160 
JN'andan Lai Bay,Deputy Collector, Patna; Babu Bepin Beliary Mukherji, Deputy 
Collector, Kandi; Babu Haris Chandra Bai, Assistant Superintendent of Ghatwali 
Survey, Baukura ; Babu Adya Nath Banerji,Head Assistant,Statistical Department, 
Bengal Secretariat; and most of all. from the late Babu Bakhal Das Haidar, 
Manager of the ChutiA N%pur Eaj. My most cordial acknowledgments aro also 
due to Babu Tara Pada Mukharji, of the Bengal Secretariat, who has acted as my 
clerk throughout; and has done me invaluable service in revising proofs and 
arranging matter; to Babu Kumud Behan Samanta, Civil Hospital Assistant, who 
m took nearly all of the measurements in Bengal, and made some useful cthno- 
' graphic inquiries; to Ch»ndi Singh, who, under Mr. Nesfield’s supervision, took 
the measurements jn the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, and to Civil 
Hospital Assistant Ala-ud-din, who did similar work in the Panuib, m addition to 
his ordinary duties and without extra pay. 



personal enquiry, or by any means that seemed likely to 
yield accurate results, replies to the shorter series of questions 
for certain specified castes, and to elucidate, as briefly as 
possible, the numerous obscure and unintelligible entries in 
the memoranda which purported to be caste designations, 
but could not readily be recognized as referable to any known 
caste. Correspondents were also invited, if disposed to 
travel beyond the range of the shorter questions, to make use 
of the special questions annexed to the proceedings of the 
Lahore Conference. With regard to the obscure entries, it 
should perhaps be explained that all of 
Obscure entries. them were originally written in the local 

vernacular by the Census enumerators, were then transliter¬ 
ated into English by temporary clerks, who often wrote 
from dictation instead of reading the entries themselves, 
and were set up in type from manuscript copied from this 
transliteration. In this way the process of compilation 
of itself opened the door to all kinds of mistakes. An un¬ 
usual caste appellation misunderstood and misspelled by an 
ignorant enumerator might be misread by a clerk of small 
local experience, and finally be transformed past all recog¬ 
nition by a printer’s error. For instance, in one of the 
police circles of the Patna district a number of persons were 
entered under the name tijra. No such caste or sub-caste as 
tijra exists, and the word was therefore taken to be a misprint 
for hijra, a eunuch or hermaphrodite. It being, however, 
primd facie unlikely that so many as 139 persons of both 
sexes in one l/tdnd should come under this category, I made 
further enquiry into the matter, and ascertained that the 
people in question were Dosddhs, who had described them¬ 
selves by the common padabi (title) of H&jra. What seems 
to have happened is this: The enumerator who filled in the 
schedule wrote lldjra in Urdu, possibly omitting the alif. 
This was transliterated as Hijra , and eventually printed as 
Tijra. The case is worth quoting as an instance of the 
transformation which perfectly simple words may undergo 
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when the process of transliteration has to be performed by 
a temporary establishment of clerks on a large scale and under 
great pressure as to time. But actual errors and misprints, 
though they form a large proportion of the unintelligible 
entries in the schedules of an Indian census, by no means 
account for the whole. Names of small castes, of religious 
sects, of sections or septs, titles, family names, names of 
occupations, trades, etc., are, in our present stage of 
knowledge regarding the internal structure of Indian social 
groups, almost equally difficult to identify, even when no 
clerical error has occurred in the triple process of writing in 
the local vernacular, transliterating, and finally printing them. 
Before such names are finally banished in the Census Report 
to the large group set down as “ unknown,” elaborate 
attempts have to be made to elucidate them, and the corre¬ 
spondence carried on with this object between the Deputy 
Superintendent of Census and the district officers adds mate¬ 
rially to the cost of the census, as the work of tabulation is 
delayed and an expensive establishment maintained while 
enquiries are being carried on. It was therefore for sound 
administrative reasons that Mr. J. A. Bourdillon, Deputy 
Superintendent of Census for Bengal, expressed a hope that 
“something would be done before the next census comes 
round to prepare a dictionary of castes and a proper classi¬ 
fication of occupations. Hundreds of names of castes, clans, 
or families (containing, however, very few members in most 
cases) have been unavoidably relegated to the‘unknown’ 
group, because no one could say to what main caste they 
belong. As to occupations, as has been explained long 
since, the English system of classification is utterly unsuited 
to this country and completely destroys all sense of propor¬ 
tion between the different groups, as may be judged from 
the fact that, according to it, ‘tenant-cultivator,’ ‘farmer’s 
daughter,’ ‘ hangman,’ and ‘ crocodile-catcher ’ are all placed 
upon the same level, and are all considered as principal 
occupations of the people of these provinces.” 
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la organizing the enquiry the object kept in view 

throughout was to multiply independent 
Method of working. , ° ,. , , , . 

observations and to give as much play as 
possible to the working of the comparative method. The 
local correspondents were instructed to extend their inquiries 
over a wide field, to mistrust accounts published in books, 
to deal with the people direct, and to go for their informa¬ 
tion to the persons most likely to be well informed on 
questions of custom, such as priests, marriage brokers, 
genealogists, headmen of caste punchaycits, and the like. 
When reports were received, they were tested by comparison 
with notes on the same caste collected by myself, with reports 
by other correspondents in the same or different districts, 
with accounts already published, and with Dr. Wise’s unpub¬ 
lished notes. Correspondents were invited to clear up dis¬ 
crepancies thus brought to notice, and frequently an entire 
report was sent back, with marginal annotations, for further 
inquiry upon points which appeared to be doubtful. As the 
inquiry proceeded, several special subjects were taken up 
and examined in circular letters addressed to all correspond¬ 
ents with the object of summarising the general results 
ascertained up to a certain stage, and thus indicating lines of 
inquiry which might lead to fuller results. 

An elaborate study of the castes of Eastern Bengal was 
made by the late Dr. James Wise, who 
was for ten years Civil Surgeon of Dacca, 
and in that capacity had great opportunities of observing the 
social life of the people. I quote from a letter written to me 
by him in July 1885, not long before his death, a description 
of the admirable method which he adopted for the collection of 
evidence of custom :—“ My system was as follows: Mr. H. M. 
Weathrall, District Superintendent of Police at Dacca in 
my day, who spoke rural Bengali as well os any native, 
accompanied mo whenever I started on a tour. Having 
ascertained where any caste predominated, we went there, 
and invited the Purohit and headmen to meet us. Having 
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wnmg from them every particular and written down the 
result at once, we did the same wherever another settle¬ 
ment of the caste was found. On comparing the records, 
we arrived at the conclusion given in my notes. If still 
in doubt, we tested the facts by a third or even a fourth 
visit. I know of no plan so likely to elicit truth as this. ’ 
Working on these lines, Dr. Wise collected during his 
residence at Dacca a very considerable mass of original 
information concerning the religion, customs, and occupa¬ 
tions of the population of Eastern Bengal as represented by the 
inhabitants of the Dacca district. His notes also, contain 
copious references to the special literature of the subject, and 
indicate very wide reading. It seems to have been his ^ 
intention to prepare an exhaustive illustrated monograph on the 
ethnography of that part of Bengal; and with this view 
he employed a professional photographer to take a series of 
nearly two hundred photographs of representative types and 
groups of all classes of the people. The greater portion of 
his materials was provisionally worked up by him into a 
volume, which he modestly designated “ Notes on the Races, 
Castes, and Trades of Eastern Bengal, ” but only a dozen 
copies of this appear to have been printed, and Dr. Wise 
declined to publish any part of it until it had been tested by 
further and fuller enquiry. In the cold weather of 1884-8o 
he visited India, and made a tour in Dacca with this object; 
but even then, from mistaken diffidence as to his literary 
capacity, he deferred the commencement of his systematic 
work, and it is impossible to gather from his papers what 
form ho had intended it to take. In the course of this 
visit to India, Dr. Wise discussed with me the scheme of an 
cthnograpliic survey of Bengal, which was then under 
consideration, and made over to me the printed portion 
of his notes for any use that I might think tit to malco oi 
tlkcm. At the time of his death, which occurred suddenly 
on the 11th of July 1886 , he had before him, and was, 

I believe, inclined to accept, a proposal which I made 
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to him, that we should collaborate for the production of 
a book on the ethnography of tho territories under the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. Some months later the 
whole of his papers were made over to me by Mrs. Wise on 
the understanding that after testing the data contained in 
them as far as possible in the manner contemplated by 
Dr. Wise himself, I should incorporate the results in the ethno¬ 
graphic volumes of the present work, and, by dedicating those 
volumes to Dr. Wise, should endeavour to preserve some 
record, however imperfect, of the admirable work done by 
him during his service in India. Mrs. Wise also sent me the 
negatives taken under her husband’s supervision in or about 
1874 in the belief that these could be used for the purpose of 
illustration. For several reasons this has been found impos¬ 
sible. Not only would the expense of reproducing them by 
any permanent process be greater than the Government of 
Bengal could properly be asked to incur, but the introduction 
of photographs of the types of one (and that by no means the 
most interesting) part of Bengal would necessarily have 
involved the preparation of similar illustrations for the other 
paits an undertaking which would have cost a very large 
sum, and would have indefinitely delayed the completion of 
the present work. 


During several years of district work in Chota Nagpore, 

Tho advance of ^ Whil ° or ff aniz ^g the recent 

pro-cnttiM at tlie inf l uii y> some special opportunities have 
come in my way of observing the pro¬ 
gress of the great religious and social movement described 
by Sir Alfred Lyall as “ tho gradual Brahmanising of 
the aboriginal, non-Aryan, or cashless tribes.” 1 That 
this movement is progressing on a largo scale is beyond 
doubt; but it by no means maintains a uniform character 
throughout its sphere of action, and it includes in Bengal 
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at least four distinct processes, which may be analysed as 
follows :— 

1. The leading men of an aboriginal tribe, having some¬ 
how got on in the world and become independent landed 
proprietors, manage to enrol themselves in one of the leading 
castes. They usually set up as Rajputs; their first step 
being to start a Brahman priest, who invents for them a 
mythical ancestor, supplies them with a family miracle con¬ 
nected with the locality -where their tribe are settled, and 
discovers that they belong to some hitherto unheard-of clan 
of the great Rajput community. In the earlier stages of 
their advancement they generally find great difficulty in 
getting their daughters married, as they will not marry within 
their own tribe, and Rajputs of their adopted caste will of 
course not intermarry with them. But after a generation or 
two their persistency obtains its reward, and they intermarry, 
if not with pure Rajputs, at least with a superior order of 
manufactured Rajputs, whose promotion into the Brahmani- 
cal system dates far enough back for the steps by which it 
was gained to have been forgotten. Thus a real change of 
blood may take place ; while in any caste the tribal name is 
completely lost, and with it all possibility of accurately sepa¬ 
rating this class of people from the Hindus of purer blood, 
and of assigning them to any'particular non-Aryan tribe. 
They have been absorbed in the fullest sense of the word, 
and henceforth pose, and are locally accepted, as high-caste 
Hindus. All stages of the process, family miracle and all, 
can be illustrated by actual instances taken from the leading 
families in Cbota Nagpore. 

2. A number of aborigines embrace the tenets of a 
Hindu religious sect, losing thereby their tribal name and 
becoming Vaishnabs, Ramayats, and the like. Whether 

■there is any mixture of blood or not will depend upon local 
circumstances and the rules of the sect regarding inter¬ 
marriage. Anyhow the identity of the converts as aborigines 
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inferred from observation of their usages. The Raj bans! 
and the Bliumij are instances of tribes in an early stage of 
transition, whose antecedents can be accurately determined. 
Later on not only do distinctive customs fall into disuse, but 
the tribe itself, after its promotion to the rank of a caste, 
breaks up into a number of endogamous groups, each of 
which practically forms a separate caste. But even in this 
extreme case the physical characteristics which distinguished 
the tribe tend on the whole to be preserved; and it is this 
persistence of the type which accounts for the differences of 
feature, which, though only definable by scientific methods, 
are marked enough to render it possible within certain limits 
to make a fair guess at a man’s caste from bis personal 
appearance. 

These general impressions regarding the differences of 
physical type observable within the range of tho recognized 
caste organization, coupled with the difficulty of throwing 
much light upon the true origin of tho 
mctry Mt *° anttropo ‘ lower and intermediate castes by collating 
customs and ceremonies which they have 
borrowed in the most liberal fashion from the higher castes, 
suggested to me the possibility of applying to the leading 
tribes and castes of Bengal the methods of recording and 
comparing typical physical characteristics which have yielded 
valuable results in other parts of the world. Those methods 
might, it seemed, enable us to detach considerable masses of 
non-Aryans from the general body of Hindus, and to refer 
them, if not to the individual tribes to which they originally 
belonged, at least to the general category of non-A cyans, 
and perhaps to such specific stocks as Dravidian, Lohitic, 
Tibetan, and the like. If, for example, in Europe, where 
the crossing of races constantly obscures their true affinities, 
the examination of statistics drawn from physical measure¬ 
ments has been found to throw light upon the distribution 
of different race stocks in the population, a similar analysis 
of the leading tribes and castes in Bongal, where crossing 
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operates only on a comparatively small scale, would primcc 
facie appear likely to enable us to determine the divergence 
of each of these aggregates from known Aryan or non- 
Aryan types. Such an analysis would, it was thought, 
be regarded with approval by the leaders of the Hindu 
community in all parts of Bengal, among whom both the 
orthodox and the advanced lay considerable stress upon the 
purity of their Aryan descent: it would appeal in some 
measure to scientific men in Europe, and the results would 
command whatever political value may attach to the demon¬ 
stration that a given population either is or is not composed 
of homogeneous ethnic elements. 

The necessity of applying some exact method was 
strengthened by the publication of Mr. J. 

Mr. Nesficld’s theory Nesfield’s “ Brief View of the Caste System 

of the North- Western Provinces and Oudh.” 
In this remarkable work, which bears throughout the impress 
of Comte’s historical and philosophical speculations, the view 
is put forward that “the bond of sympathy or interest which 
first drew together the families or tribal fragments, of which 
a caste is composed, and formed them into a new social 
unit, was not, as some writers have alleged, community of 
creed or community of kinship, but community of function. 
Function, and function only, as I think, was the found¬ 
ation upon which the whole caste system of India was 
built up.” In introducing his theory Mr. Nesfield points 
out in language which leaves little to be desired on the score 
of clearness and emphasis, that it is incompatible “with the 
modern doctrine which divides the population of India 
into Aryan and aboriginal. It presupposes an unbroken 
continuity in the national life from one stage of culture to 
another, analogous to what has taken place in every other 
country in the world whose inhabitants have emerged from 
Hhe savage state. It assumes, therefore, as its necessary 
basis, the unity of the Indian race. While it does not deny 
that a race of ‘ white-eoroplexioned foreigners,’ who called 
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is usually, though not invariably, lost, and this also may 
therefore be regarded as a case of true absorption. 

3. A whole tribe of aborigines, or a large section of 
a tribe, enrol themselves in the ranks of Hinduism under the 
style of a new caste, which, though claiming an origin of 
remote antiquity, is readily distinguishable by its name from 
any of the standard and recognized castes. Thus the great 
majority of the Kochh inhabitants of Hungpore now invari¬ 
ably describe themselves as Rajbansis or Bhanga Kshatriyas_ 

a designation which enables them to represent themselves as 
an outlying branch of the Kshatriyas who fled to North- 
Eastern Bengal in order to escape from the wrath of Parasu- 
Rama. They claim des cent from Raja Dasarath, father of 
E/ima; they keep Brahmans, imitate the Brakmanical ritual \ 
in their marriage ceremony, and have begun to adopt the 
Brahmanical system of gotra*. In respect of this last point 
they * are now in a curious state of transition, as they have 
all hit upon the same gotra (Kasyapa), and thus habitually 
transgress the primary rule of the Brahmanical system, 
which absolutely prohibits marriage within the gotra . But 
for this defect in their connubial arrangements—a defect 
which will probably be corrected in a generation or two as 
they and their purohits rise in intelligence—there would 
be nothing in their customs to distinguish them from 
Aryan Hindus, although there has been no mixture of blood, 

and they remain thoroughly Kochh under the name of 
Rajbansi. 


h A whole tribe of aborigines, or a section of a tribe, 
ecome gradually converted to Hinduism without, like the 
tdj auMs, abandoning their tribal designation. This is 
w lat is happening among the Bhumij of Western Bengal, 
rieie a pure Lhavidian race have lost their original language, 
and now speak only Bengali: they worship Hindu gods 
in addition to their own (the tendency being to relegate 
the tribal gods to the women), and the more advanced 
among then? employ Brahmans as family priests. They 
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still retain a set of totemistic exogamous subdivisions closely 
resembling those of the Mundas and the Sant&ls, but they 
are beginning to forget the totems which the names of the 
subdivisions denote, and the names themselves will probably 
soon be abandoned in favour of more aristocratic desig¬ 
nations. The tribe will then have become a caste, and will 
go on stripping itself of all customs likely to betray its 
true descent. The physical characteristics of its members 
will alone survive. After their transformation into a caste, 
the Bhumij will be more strictly endogamous than they were 
as a tribe, and even less likely to modify their physical type 
by intermarriage with other races. 

There is every reason to suppose that the movement, of 
which certain phases are roughly sketched 
its advance in the above, has been going on for many 
past centuries, and that, although at the 

present day its working can probably be most readily ob¬ 
served in Chota Nagpore, the Orissa hills, and parts of 
Eastern and Northern Bengal, it must formerly have operated 
on a similar scale in Bengal Proper and Behar. The well- 
known tenth chapter of Manu, which endeavours to account 
for the existence of the non-Aryan castes by representing 
them as the offspring of marriages between the four original 
castes, gives clear indications that in Manu’s time, fixed by 


Burnell at oOO A.D., some of the non-Aryan races had 
already begun to intrude upon the Brahmanical caste system, 
while others were still in the tribal stage. Arguing from 
facts now observable, it seems likely that some of the castes 
alleged by Manu to be the result of more or less compli¬ 
cated crosses are really tribes which bad lost their identity like 
the Bajbansis; for at the present day, if we look merely to 
customs, ceremonies, and the like, we find in the majority 
of cases that the admission of a tribe into the Hindu 
community results after a generation or two in the practical 
msappearance of the tribe as such. Its identity can no 
longer be traced by direct enquiry from its members, or 
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“ would never dream of supposing that the students seated 
before him were distinct in race and blood from the 
scavengers who swept the roads,” we might either accept 
Mr. Nesfield’s hypothesis on the ground that it is as likely 
to be true as any other, or might put the problem aside 
altogether for the sufficient reason that no data would be 
available for its solution. If, on the other hand, as many 
competent observers hold, marked differences of type may 
be traced within the limits of the caste system, the modern 
system of anthropometry might, it seemed, be relied upon, 
if applied on a sufficiently large scale, to distinguish some 
of the leading types, and perhaps even to furnish a clue 
to their origin. It would at any rate form an effective, 
if not a conclusive, test of the validity of the assumption 
on which Mr. Nesfield’s theory rests, while it might, at the 
same time, contribute materially to the solution of other 
problems concerning the true affinities of particular tribes or 
groups of tribes. 

Starting with this general idea, I wrote to Professor 
Flower, F.R.S., Director of the Natural History Department 
of the British Museum, explaining the nature of the enquiry 
on which I was engaged and the particular difficulty which 
I desired to overcome, and asked for his advice as to tho 
character and number of the measurements to be taken, the 
apparatus which should be used, and tho form in which the 
results should be recorded. In a long letter, discussing the 
subject very thoroughly, Professor Flower 
opSon. ss ° r 1 lower 8 observed: — “ I entirely agree with you that 
physical characters aro the best—in fact, 
I may say the only true—tests of race, that is, of real affinity. 
Language, customs, etc., may help or give indications, but 
they are often misleading. Therefore the physical examin¬ 
ation which you propose to make of the tribes of tho Indian 
empire will bd most important. The difficulty ? however, is to 
define and test these characters. I have endeavoured, in ray 
last address to the Anthropological Institute, to formulate what 
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is known of the differences between the great divisions of the 
human race, and these are easy enough when we meet with 
pure examples. There is of course no mistaking a Mongol 
Tartar’, a pure Caucasian, or a Negro. But the differences 
you will meet with among the different tribes of India are 
much more difficult of discrimination; for although you may 
have a Mongolic element along the northern and eastern 
frontier, and possibly a Negro or Negrito element forming 
a substratum of the population in the southern part of the 


Peninsula, I take it that the great mass of the people of 
India Proper belong to the great division of the human 
species, which (for want of a better name) may still be called 
Caucasian, and whether Aryan, Dravidian, or whatever else, 
will be found to agree in their main physical characteristics, 
although they may possibly be separated by slight characters, 
which would be elucidated by such an investigation as that 
you have in hand. Such characters will in my opinion 
be found chiefly in the features and not in the pro¬ 
portions of the cranium: the shape of the nose, mouth, 
and cheeks, though so difficult of definition, are wonderfully 
characteristic of sub-races. Of course they vary indivi¬ 
dually, but averages can be obtained from large numbers 
which should be pretty constant. The nasal index (height 
and breadth of nose compared) is perhaps the most valuable 
means of distinguishing races in the skull, and I should 
think it ought also to be the same in the living. As far as 
I have been able to observe, the proportions of the cranium 
(when a sufficient number are observed) are pretty constant 
throughout the whole Indian peninsula, ranging between 
dolicho and meso-cephaly, the only tendency to brachy- 
cephaly being where the Mongolic element has been intro¬ 
duced in the north.” 

For fuller instructions concerning the mode of opera¬ 
tions to be followed, Professor Flower 
Anthropometric referred me to the exhaustive work “ Les 
Elements <£ Anthropology Generate,” by 
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themselves by the name of Arya, invaded the Indus valley 
via, Kabul and Kashmir some four thousand years ago and 
imposed their language and religion on the indigenous races 
by whom they found themselves surrounded, it nevertheless 
maintains that the blood imported by this foreign race 
became gradually absorbed into the indigenous, the less 
yielding to the greater, so that almost all traces of the 
conquering race eventually disappeared, just as the Lombard 
became absorbed into the Italian, the Frank into the Gaul, 
the Roman (of Roumania) into the Slav, the Greek (of 
Alexandria) into the Egyptian, the Norman into the French¬ 
man, the Moor (of Spain) into the Spaniard; and as the 
Norwegians, Germans, etc., are at this day becoming 
absorbed into Englishmen in North America, or as the 
Portuguese (of India) have already become absorbed into 
Indians. I hold that for the last three thousand years at 
least no real difference of blood between Aryan and aborig¬ 
inal (except perhaps in a few isolated tracts, such as R;ij- 
putana, where special causes may have occurred to prevent 
the complete amalgamation of race) has existed; and the 
physiological resemblance observable between the various 
classes of the population, from the highest to the lowest, is 
an irrefragable proof that no clearly defined racial distinc¬ 
tion lias survived—ajdnd-of evidence which ought to carry 
much greater weight than that of language, on which so 
many fanciful theories of ethnology have been lately found¬ 
ed. Language is no test of race; and the question of caste 
is not one of race at all, but of culture. Nothing has tended 
to complicate the subject of caste so much as this intrusion of 
a philological theory, which within its own province is one 
of the most interesting discoveries of modern times, into a 
field of enquiry with which it has no connection. The 
c Aryan brother ? is indeed a much more mythical being than 
Rama or Krhlina, or any other of the popular herpes of 
Hindu tradition whom writers of the Aryan school have 



vainly striven to attenuate into solar myths. ( The amal¬ 
gamation of the two races (the Aryan and the Indian) had 
been completed in the Panjab as we may gather fiom the 
Institutes of Manu) before the Hindu, who is the result oi 
this amalgamation, began to extend his influence into the 
Ganges valley, where by slow and sure degrees he dissem¬ 
inated among the indigenous races those social and reli¬ 
gious maxims which have been spreading wider and wider 
ever since throughout the continent of India, absorbing 
one after another, and to some extent civilizing, every 
indigenous race with whom they are brought into contact, 
raising the choice spirits of the various tribes into the 
rank of Brahman or Chhatri, and leaving the rest to rise 
or fall in the social scale according to their capacities and 
opportunities. ” 

A theory which assumed so scientific a form and led up 

to such important social and political 
Necessity for test- conc i usions W as obviously entitled to be 

tried by a more precise test than the 
vague personal impressions concerning the ph} sical tv pe 
and race affinities of particular castes or tribes which figure 
so largely in Indian ethnological literature. Evidence showing 
resemblances or differences of custom, religion, social status, 
culture and profession would clearly afford no sure grounds 
for criticizing an hypothesis based on the assumption of t le 
substantial identity in physical type of the numberless dis¬ 
tinct aggregates which make up the population of India. 
Once concede this identity of type, and the question of the 
real origin of Indian caste recedes into a dim pre-histonc 
distance, where it would bo waste of labour to attempt to 
follow it. If it were really true, as Mr. Nesfield supposes, 
that “ the great majority of Brahmans are not of lighter 
complexion or of finer and better bred features than any 
\ier caste:” if, to quote another passage, a stranger walking 
through the class-iooms of the Sanskrit College at eaares 


Dr. Paul Topinard, Professor of the School of Anthropol- 
ogy and Secretary to the Anthropological Society of Paris. 
Having satisfied myself that Professor Topinard’s instruc¬ 
tions for dealing with living subjects, and the instruments 
prescribed by him, were applicable to Indian conditions, I 
proceeded, after making some experimental measurements in 
Rangpur, to frame a complete scheme for giving effect to his 
system in Bengal. This scheme was submitted to Professors 
Flower and Topinard for criticism, and, after having received 
their approval, was sanctioned by the Government of Bengal, 
the services of Civil Hospital Assistant Babu Kumud Behari 
Saraanta, then attached to the Tibet Mission, being placed at 
my disposal for the purpose of taking measurements. After 
some experience had been gained in the working of the 
system in Bengal, proposals were drawn up for extending it 
to other parts of India. In the North-West Provinces Sir 
Alfred Lyall sanctioned a special grant of Rs. 1,000 for 
instruments, measuring agency, etc., and a fine series of 
measurements were taken by Chandi Singh, an ex-pupil of 
the Balrampur Medical School, under the supervision of 
Mr. J. C. Nesfield, Inspector of Schools for Oudh, himself 
a high authority upon the castes of that part of India. A 
small but interesting set of measurements was also taken in 
the Punjab by Civil Hospital Assistant Ala-ud-din under the 
supervision of Deputy Surgeon-General Stephen. In every 
case the measurers were taught the use of the instruments by 
me, and were supplied with printed instructions, defining the 
procedure with extreme minuteness of detail, and discussing 
at length a variety of difficulties which experience had 
suggested to me. 

Before attempting to sketch the main results of the 
Bengal inquiries we may pause for a nioment to take stock 
of our terminology. Thanks to Sir John Lubbock and 
Dr. E. B. Tylor, the study of othnograpby 

Ethnography defined. ^ q{ ^ ^ feegun to be understood 

in England. “It embraces,” says M. Elisee Reclus, “the 
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descriptive details, and ethnology the rational exposition, of 
the human aggregates and organizations known as hordes, 
clans, tribes, and nations, especially in the earlier, the savage, 
and barbarous stages of their progress.” In other words, 
ethnography collects and arranges large masses of social data, 
ethnology applies the comparative method of investigation, 
and frames by this means hypotheses concerning the origin 

of the tribes themselves. . 

The less familiar anthropometry has an ancient and 
curious history. By its aid the Egyptian sculptors of Carnac 
and Memphis worked out an artistic canon of the u ea pi > 
portions of the human figure, the influence of which may lie 
traced in Greek art, which was studied by Da Vinci an 
Diirer, and which has descended to French studies in the 
form given to it by their contemporary Jean Cousin. Its 
latest application may be witnessed in a branch of the 
Prefecture of Police at Paris, where the features and limbs of 
convicted criminals are measured under scientific supervision, 
and the results recorded with a view to tracing their identity 
in future. For our present purpose an- 
Antliropometry. tliropometry may be defined as the science 
which seeks, by measuring certain leading physical charac¬ 
ters, such as the stature and the proportions of the head, 
features, and limbs, to ascertain and classify the chief types 
at mankind, and eventually by analysing their pomts ot 
agreement and difference to work back to the probable origin 
„l the various race-stocks now traceable Like ethnography 
and ethnology, it forms part of the circle of studies grouped 

together under the head of anthropo ogy. 

° Looked at merely as a scientific experiment, an anthro¬ 
pometric examination of even a small fraction of the people 
of India promised to yield results of no ordinary mteres . 
Nowhere else in the world do we find the population o 
\ large continent broken up into an infinite number of miuu- 
ally exclusive aggregates, the members of which are forbidden 
h/an inexorable social law to marry outside of the group 
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to which they themselves belong. Whatever may have 
been the origin and the earlier developments of the caste 
system, this absolute prohibition of mixed marriages stands 


forth at the present day as its essential 

Indian conditions an( j ^ost prominent characteristic, and 
favour anthropometry. r . 

the feeling against such unions is so 
deeply engrained in the people that even the Theistic and 
reforming sect of the Brahmo Samaj has found a difficulty 
in freeing itself from the ancient prejudices. In a society 
thus organized, a society sacrificing everything to pride of 
blood and the idea of social purity, it seemed that differences 
of physical type, however produced in past time, might be 
expected to manifest a high degree of persistence, and that 
the science which seeks to trace and express such differences 
would find a peculiarly favourable field for its operations. 
In Europe anthropometry has to confess itself hindered, if not 
baffled, by the constant intermixture of races which tends to 
obscure and confuse the data arrived at by measurement. In 
a country where such intermixture is to a large extent elimin¬ 
ated, there were grounds for believing that divergent types 
would reveal themselves more clearly, and that their charac¬ 
teristics would furnish some clue to their original race 
affinities. 

Apart from these special conditions, the necessity of 
having recourse to methods of research more exact in their 
character and less misleading in their results than the mere 

o 


collation of customs and beliefs is brought into prominence 
by the transformation which religion is gradually bringing 
about in Indian society. At the risk of driving patient 
analogy too hard, we mav perhaps venture to compare 


Stratification 

caste. 


the social gradations of the Indian caste 
of system to a series of geological deposits. 
The successive strata in each series occupy 
a definite position determined by the manner of their form¬ 
ation, and the varying customs in the cue may be said to 


represent the fossils in the other. The lowest castes preserv 
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most primitive customs, just as the oldest geological 
formations contain the simplest forms of organic life. Thus 
the totems or animal-names, by which the Mundas and Oraons 
regulate their matrimonial arrangements, give place, as we 
travel upwards in the social scale, to group-names based upon 
local and territorial distinctions, while in the highest castes 
kinship is reckoned by descent from personages closely 
resembling the eponymous heroes of early Greek tradition. 
Even the destructive agencies to which the imperfection of 
the geological record is attributed have their parallel in the 
transforming influence by which the two great religions of 
modern India, Brahmanism and Islam, have modified the 
social order. A curious contrast may be discerned in their 
methods of working and in the results which they produce. 

Islam is a force of the volcanic sort, a burning and 
integrating force, which, under favourable conditions, may 
even make a nation. It melts and fuses together a whole 
series of tribes, and reduces their internal structure to one 
uniform pattern, in which no survivals of pre-existing usage 
can bo detected. The separate strata dis- 

Hinduism and is- ap pear; their characteristic fossils are 
lam. rr 0 . . , , 

crushed out of recognition, and a solid 

mass of law and tradition occupies their place. Brahmanism 
knows nothing of open proselytism or forcible conversion, 
and attains its end in a difforont and more subtle fashion, 
for which no precise analogue can be found in the physical 
world/ 'It leaves existing aggregates very much as they 
were, and so far from welding them together, after the 
manner of Islam, into larger cohesive aggregates, tends rather 
to create an indefinite number of fresh groups; but every 
tribe that passes within tho charmed circlo of Hinduism 
inclines sooner or later to abandon its more primitive usages 
or to clothe them in some Brahmanical disguise.^ The strata, 
indeed, remain, or are multiplied ; their relative positions 
are, on the whole, unaltered; only their fossils are meta¬ 
morphosed into more advanced forms. One by one the 
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ancient totems drop off, or are converted by a variety of 
ingenious devices into respectable personages of the standard 
mythology ; the fetish gets a new name, and is promoted to 
the Hindu Pantheon in the guise of a special incarnation of ■ 
one of the greater gods; the tribal chief sets up a family 
priest, starts a more or less romantic family legena, and in 
course of time blossoms forth as a new variety of Rajput. 
His people follow his lead, and make haste to sacrifice their 
women at the shrine of social distinction. Infant-marriage 
with all its attendant horrors is introduced; widows are 
forbidden to marry again; and divorce, which plays a great 
and, on the whole, a useful part in tribal society, is sum¬ 
marily abolished. Throughout all these changes, which 
strike deep into the domestic life of the people, the fiction is 
maintained that no real change has taken place, and every 
one believes, or affects to believe, that things are with them 
as they have been since the beginning of time. 

It is curious to observe that the operation of these 
tendencies has been quickened, and the sphere of their action 
enlarged, by tho great extension of railways which has taken 
place in India during the last few years. Both Benares and 
Manchester have been brought nearer to their customers, and 
havo profited by tho increased demand for their characteristic 

wares. Siva and Krishna drive out the 
Railway* and roll- tribal gods as surely as grey shirtings 

displace the more durable hand-woven 
cloth. Pilgrimages become more pleasant and more popular, 
and the touts, who sally forth from the great religious 
centres to promote theso pious excursions, find their task easier 
and their clients more open to persuasion thau was the caso 
oven twenty years ago. A trip to Jugannath or tJya is no 
longer the formidable and costly undertaking that it was. 
The Hindu peasant who is pressed to kiss the footprints of 
Vishnu, or to taste the hallowed rice that has been offered to 
the Lord of the World, may now’ reckon the journey by dajs 
instead of months. He need no longer sacrifice the savings 
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of a lifetime to this pious object, and he has a reasonable 
prospect of returning home none the worse for a week’s 
indulgence of religious enthusiasm. Even the distant Mecca 
has been brought, by means of Messrs. Cook’s steamers and 
return-tickets, within the reach of the faithful in India; and 
the influence of Mahomedan missionaries and return pilgrims 
has made itself felt in a quiet but steady revival of orthodox 
usage in Eastern Bengal. 

Rapidly as the levelling and centralising forces do their 
work, a considerable residue of really primitive usage still 
resists their transforming influence. The 
Eaee in relation to race element remains, for the most part, 
untouched. Diversity of type is still the 
rule, and identity the exception among the manifold groupings 
of the Indian people. To a practised eye the personal 
appearance of most Hindus gives a fairly accurate clue to 
their caste; and within certain limits it is even possible to 
determine the strata of the population to which given sections 
of Mahomedans must have belonged before their conversion 
to Islam. 

The scientific methods which anthropometry prescribes 
attempt to fix vague^ personal impressions 
thJoporMtry? 4 ° f an " by reducing them to statistical formulas. 

No one could mistake a Brahman for a 
Kol, but the most minute verbal description of their charac¬ 
teristic differences of feature falls far short of the numerical 
analysis that can be arrived at by measuring specific dimen¬ 
sions of the head, nose, cheekbones, orbits, forehead, and 
zygomatic arches, and working out their proportions by the 
system of indices invented by the Swedish anthropologist, 
Anders ltetzius, in 1842. Add to these weight, stature, and 
the facial angle devised by Cuvier, extend the observations to 
about a hundred specimens of each group, and it will be 
.found that the averages calculated from this mass of figures 
bring out a uniform tribal type to which all individuals 
tend to conform. The data thus obtained from nearly 
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6,000 persons, representing 89 of the leading castes and 
tribes in Northern India, from the Bay 
Drlvidian^ und'Mougo-' of Bengal to the frontiers of Afghanistan, 
ioid ' . enable us to distinguish two extreme 

types of feature and physique, which may be provisionally 
described "as Aryan and Dravidian. A third type which 
in some respects may be looked upon as intermediate 
between these two, while in other, and perhaps the 
most important, points it can hardly be deemed Indian at 
all, is found along the northern and eastern borders of 
Bengal. Its most prominent characters are a relatively short 
(brachycephalic) head; a broad face; a short, wide nose, very 
low in the bridge, and in'extreme cases almost bridgeless; high 
and projecting cheekbones, and eyelids peculiarly formed so 
as to'give the impression that the eyes are obliquely set in the 
head. With this type, which may conveniently be described 
as Mongoloid, We have for our present purpose no immediate 
concern. Except in the districts of Assam and North-Eastern 
Bengal, it has contributed comparatively little to the evolution 
of caste as it now exists in India, and may be left out 
of consideration in the attempt to trace the stages of growth 
by which the prevailing state of things has been arrived at. 

In adopting, even tentatively, the designations Aryan 
and Dravidian I atn aware that I am disregarding advice 
which Professor Max Muller was good enough to give me, 
about three years ago, in a letter since published (I believe) 
in an Appendix to his latest work. He warned me against 
the confusion which might arise ’from using philological 
terms to denote ethnological conclusions. I am entirely 
sensible of the valuo and the necessity of the warning, and 
fully recognize his right to speak witli authority on such 
questions. But we must have some general names for our 
types: it is a thankless task to invent new names; and 
I trust to justify my invasion of the domain of philology 
by the universal practice of the Indiuns themselves, and by 
the example of Professor Sayee, who did not hesitate, on 
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a recent occasion to speak of the Aryan race as an established 
ethnic aggregate. 

The Aryan type, as we find it in India at the present 
day, is marked by a relatively long 
The Aryan type. (dolichocephalic) head ; a straight, finely 
cut (lepto-rhine) nose ; a long, symmetrically narrow face ; 
a well-developed forehead, regular features, and a high facial 
angle. The stature is fairly high, ranging from 171-6 
centimeters in the Sikhs of the Panjab to 165-6 in the 
Brahmans of Bengal; and the general build of the figure is 
well proportioned, and slender rather than massive. In the 
castes which exhibit these characteristics the complexion is 
a very light transparent brown—“wheat-coloured ’ is the 
common vernacular description — noticeably fan-er than that 
of the mass of the population. Colour, however, is a 
character which eludes all attempts to record or define its 
gradations, and even the extreme varieties can only be 
described in very general terms. As representative Aryan 
groups we may name the Sikhs and Khatris of the Panjab, 
and the Brahmans, Kayasths, Babhans, and Cuattns of 
Bengal and the North-West Provinces. A larger senes of 
measurements would probably add several more castes to the 
list, especially in the Pan jab, where the observations were 
greatly restricted by financial difficulties. 

In the Dravidian type the form of the head usually 
inclines to be dolichocephalic, but all other 


Tiio Dravidian typo. c j iarac ters present a marked contrast to the 
Aryan. The nose is thick and broad, and the formula ex¬ 
pressing its proportionate dimensions is higher than m any 
known race, except the Negro. The facial angle is com¬ 
paratively low; the lips are thick ; the face wide and fleshy; 
the features coarse and irregular. The average stature 
ranges in a long series of tribes from 156 2 to 162-1 centi¬ 
meters; the figure is squat, and the limbssturdy. 1 he co our 
of the skin varies from very dark brown to a shade closely 
approaching black. The most characteristic Dravidian 
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tribes are the Male Paharias of the Rajmalial hills, and 
the Mundas and Oraons of the Chota Nagpur plateau. The 
two latter are better known under the general name of Kol, 
which, according to Herr Jellinghaus, a good authority on 
this subject, means “pig-killer” or “pig-eater,” and belongs 
to the large class of epithets by which, since Vedic times, 
the Aryans have expressed their contempt for the voracious 
and promiscuous appetite of the Dravidian. Others, however, 
and this is perhaps the better opinion, regard Kol as a 
corruption of Hor or Horo, the Mundari word for ‘ man,’ 
which has been adopted as the name of the tribes in question. 

Between these extreme types, which may fairly be 
regarded as representing two distinct races, we find a large 
number of intermediate groups, each of which forms for 
matrimonial purposes a sharply defined circle, beyond 
which none of its members can pass. By applying to the 
entire series the nasal index or formula of the proportions of 
the nose, which Professors Flower and Topinard agree in 
regarding as the best test of race distinctions, some remark¬ 
able results are arrived at. The average nasal proportions of 
the Mdld Paharia tribe are expressed by 
the figure 94 - 5, whilo tho pastoral Gujars 
have an index of C6'9, the Sikhs of 
Bengal Brahmans and Kayasths of 70-4. 
In other words, the typical Dravidian, as represented by 
the Male Pahdria, has a nose as broad in proportion to its 
length as the Negro, whilo this feature in the Aryan group 
can fairly bear comparison with the noses of sixty-eight 
1 arisians, measured by Topinard, which gave an average 
of (19 4. Even more striking is the curiously close corre¬ 
spondence between the gradations of racial type indicated 
by the nasal index and certain of tho social data ascertained 
by independent inquiry. If we take a series of castes in 
Bengal, Behar, or tho North-Western Provinces, and arrange 
them in tho order ot tho average nasal index’, so that the 
caste with tho finest nose shall bo at the top, nuc 


Hie nasal index. 

of the Panjab 
68*8, and the 
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the coarsest at the bottom of the list, it will be found that 
this order substantially corresponds with the accepted order 
of social precedence. The casteless tribes, Kols, Korwas, 
Mnndas, and tho like, who have not yet entered the 
Brahmanical system, occupy the lowest place in both series. 
Then come the vermin-eating Musahars and the leather¬ 
dressing Cham&rs. The fisher castes of Bauri, Bind, and 
Kcwat are a trifle higher in the scale ; the pastoral Goala, the 
cultivating Kurmi,and a group of cognate castes from whose 
hands a Brahman may take water, follow in due order, and 
from them we pass to the trading Khatris, the landholding 
Bdbhans, and the upper crust of Hindu society. Thus, it is 
scarcely a paradox to lay down as a law of the caste organiza¬ 
tion in Eastern India that a man’s social status varies m 
inverse ratio to the width of his nose. Nor is this the only 
point in which the two sets of observations—the social and 
the physical—bear out and illustrate each other.. The 
character of the curious matrimonial groupings for which the 
late Mr. J. F. McLennan devised the happy term exogamous, 
also varies in a definite relation to the gradations of physical 
type. Within a certain range of nasal proportions, tiesc 
subdivisions are based almost exclusively on the t 
Along with a somewhat finer form of nose, group* ca c a tu 
villages and larger territorial areas, or bearing the name of 
certain tribal or communal officials, begin to appear, and 
above these again we reach the eponymous saints and heroes, 
who in India, as in Greece and Rome, are associated with 

a certain stage of Aryan progress. 

It would ho vain to attempt within the compass ol this 
essay to analyse and compare the large mass of figures 
which has been collected, or to develop at length tho 
inferences which they may be thought to suggest. 1 can 
onlv glance at a few of their more important bearings. n 
the first place, it deserves notice that the 

Tho literary theory <lata obtained by the most modem an 
ofcasto ‘ thropological method agree in the main 
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not only witli tho long chain of Indian tradition, beginning 
with the Vedas and ending with the latest vernacular treatise 
on the theory and practice of caste, but also with the ration¬ 
alised and critical story of the making of the Indian peoples, 
as it has been told by Sir William Hunter in the Imperial 
Gazetteer. Here the historian shows how, through the veil 
of fablo and miracle in which pre-historic India is shrouded, 
traces may be discerned of a protracted struggle between 
a lower and a higher race, which would have tended to produce 
much the same results as our statistics bring out. Studied in 
the light of these statistics it would seem that the standard 
Indian theory of caste may deserve more respectful consider¬ 
ation than has been accorded to it of late years. 

The division of the people into four classes correspond¬ 
ing roughly to the chief professions or modes of life of the 
time is in itself plausible cnougli, and is supported by 
parallel cases in the history of ancient societies. It is 
nowhere stated that these groups were rigidly exclusive, like 
modern castes, and tho rules laid down to regulate their 
intermarriage show a general resemblance to those observed 
by the Kulin classes of to-day. So far as anthropological 
considerations are concerned, there would be no great difficulty 
in our recognizing the Brahmans, Rajputs and higher trading 
castes as descendants of the three upper classes—Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas—of the ancient Aryan Common¬ 
wealth. The Sudras alone have no compact aggregate as 
their modern representative. But the fourth caste in the; 
ancient system was apparently hot of puro Aryan descent, 
and it is a plausible conjecture that it may havo boon eon-' 
stantiy recruited by tho admission of Dravidian elements, ^ 

Modem reprosenta- ^ ie dominant Aryan society must have 
lives of tho four exercised a strong attraction on the Dravi- 
tlians, but the only casto Into which tho 
latter could ordinarily expect to be received would be tho 
Sudra. Their admission into this group would doubtless 
have been facilitated by resort to the fiction, characteristic 


of all early societies, that they had belonged to it all along. 
But such accretions must have swelled the caste to unwieldy 
dimensions, and thus have introduced the tendency to disinte¬ 
gration or fission, which affects all social aggregates in India. 
In course of time, as new groups split off, and took to them¬ 
selves new names, the original caste would have been, so to 
speak, lost in the crowd, and only a small nucleus would 
have retained its original designation. In support of the 
hypothesis that the survivors of the ancient Sudras are to 
be sought among the higher strata of the so-called mixed 
castes, we may point to the fact that a group of castes, whose 
physical characters approach more closely to the Aryan than 
to the Dravidian type, still cling to the name Sudra, and 
regard themselves as descendants of the classical fourth 

caste. 

Modern criticism has been especially active in its attacks 
on that portion of the traditional theory which derives the 
multitude of mixed or inferior castes from an intricate series 
of crosses between members of the original four. No one 
can examine the long lists which purport to illustrate the 
working of this process without being struck by much that 
is absurd and inconsistent. But in India it does not neces¬ 
sarily follow that, because the individual 
Theory oi the apnlications of a principle are ridiculous, 
the principle itself can have no found¬ 
ation in fact. The last thing that would occur to the 
literary theorists of those times, or to tlieir successors, the 
pandits of to-day, would be to go back upon actual 
facts, and to seek by analysis and comparison to work 
out the true stages of evolution. They found, as I infer 
from troublesome experience among some of my Indian 
coadjutors, the d priori method simpler and more congenial. 
That at least did not compel them to pollute their souls 
by the study of plebeian usage. Having once got hold of 
a formula, they insisted, like Thales and his contemporaries, in 
making it account for the entiro order of tlungs. Thus, 
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castes which had been developed out of coi’porations like the 
mediaeval trade guilds, or which expressed the distinction 
between fishing and hunting, agriculture and handicrafts, 
were' all supposed to have been evolved by interbreeding. 

But the initial principle, though it could not be stretched 
to explain everything, was in the main correct. It happens 
that we can still observe its workings among a number of 
Dravidian tribes, which, though not yet drawn into the 
vortex of Brahmanism, have been in some degree affected 
by the example of Hindu organization. As regards inter¬ 
tribal marriages, they seem to be in a stage of develop¬ 
ment through which the Hindus themselves have passed. 
A man may marry a woman of another tribe, but tho 
offspring of such unions do not become members of either 
the paternal or maternal groups, but belong to a distinct 
endogamous aggregate, the name of which often denotes the 
precise cross by which it was started. Among the large 
tribe of Mundas we find, for instance, nine such groups— 
Khangar-Munda, Kharia-Munda, Konkpat-Munda, Karanga- 
Munda, Mahili-Munda, Niigbansi-Munda, Oraon-Munda, Sad- 
Munda, Savar-Munda—descended from intermarriages between 
Munda men and women of other tribes. The Mahilis, again, 
have five sub-tribes of this kind, and themselves trace the ir 
descent to the union of a Munda with a San till woman. Illustra¬ 
tions of this sort might be multiplied almost indefinitely. The 
point to be observed is that the sub-tribes formed by inter-tribal 
crossing are from an early stage completo endogamous units, 
and that they tend continually to sever their slender connec¬ 
tion with the parent group, and stand forth as independent 
tribes. As soon as this comes to pass, and a functional 
or territorial name disguises their mixed descent, the process 
by which they have been formed is seen to resemble closely 
that by which the standard Indian tradition seeks to explain 
tho appearance of other castes alongside of the classical lour. 

From the literary theory of caste wo are led on to 
speculate regarding the origin of caste itself. How comes it 



that the Aryan race, which in South Europe, as Herr Penlca 
has shown, has modified its physical type by free intermix¬ 
ture with Turanian elements, displayed in India a marked 
antipathy to marriage with persons of alien race, and devised 
an elaborate system of taboo for the prevention of such 
unions ? An explanation may, perhaps, be found in the fact 
that in India alone were the Aryans 
Hu <w>gm of caste. brought j n ^ 0 c i ose contact with an un¬ 
equivocally black race. The sense of differences of colour, 
which, for all our talk of common humanity, still plays 
a great, and, politically, often an inconvenient, part in the 
history of the world, finds forcible expression in the Yedic 
descriptions of the people whom the Aryans found in posses¬ 
sion of the plains of India. In a well-known passage the god 
Indra is praised for having protected tho Aryan colour, and 
the word meaning colour ( varna ) is used down to tho present 
day as the equivalent of caste, more especially with reference 
to the castes believed to be of Aryan descent. Another text 
depicts the Dasyus or Dravidians as noseless; others dwell 
on their low stature, their coarse features, and their vora¬ 
cious appetite. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
from these sources there might be compiled a fairly accurate 
anthropological definition of the Dravidian tribes of to-day. 
When it is added that the aggregates which would be includ¬ 
ed in the definition represent the lower end of a long series 
of social gradations, which in their turn correspond not only 
to varieties of physical type, but also to peculiarities of 
custom and tribal structure, it is obviously but a short step 
to the conclusion that tlio motive principle of Indian caste is 
to be sought in tho antipathy of the higher race for the 
lower, of the fair-skinned Aryan for the black Dravidian. 

It will be said, reasonably enough, that this hypothesis, 
however applicable to certain larger groups, fails to account 
Vor tho vast network of intricate divisions which the caste 
' system now presents. The differences of typo which distin¬ 
guish the various trading, agricultural, pastoral, and fishing 
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castes from each other are, it may be argued, not sharp 
enough to have brought the sentiment of race antipath}' into 
play. On what principle, then, were these multifarious 
groups separated from the larger aggregates of which they 
formed part ? I would reply, by the influence of fiction_a 

Influence of fiction. faCt ° r which Sil ' He,11 T Maine has shown 
to have contributed largely to the develop¬ 
ment of early societies. For illustrations of the working of 
this principle we need not travel far. The caste-making 
impulse has by no means spent its force, and its operation 
can bo studied in most Indian districts at the present day. 
In Bengal, where the Aryan and Dravidian elements are in 
continual contact, it has created a series of endogamous 
groups, which may be roughly classified as Ethnic, Provincial 
or Linguistic , Territorial or Local , Functional or Occupational , 
Sectarian , and Social . In the first of these classes the raco 
basis is palpable and acknowledged. The others have been 
generated by the fiction that men who speak a different 
language, who dwell in a different district, who worship 
different gods, who observe different social customs, who 
follow a different profession, or practise the same profession 
in a slightly different way, must be of a fundamentally 
different race. Usually, and in the case of sub-castes invari¬ 
ably, the fact is that there is no appreciable difference of race 
between the newly formed group and the aggregate 1 from 
which it has been broken off. 

If, then, caste was an institution evolved by the Aryans 
m the attempt to preserve the purity of their own stock, and 
afterwards expanded and adapted, by the influence of a 
series of fictions, to fit an endless variety of social, religious, 
and industrial conditions, wo may expect that the physical 
data recently collected will have some bearing on Ilerr Karl 

„ , , TT _ p Penka\s speculations concerning the origin 

Pent as HerVunft r t 1 , _ ° , 

der airier. °1 the Aryans themselves. Clearly the j 

Indian Aryans represent the furthest oxten- j 

sion of the race towards tho East. All along the eastern and * 
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northern frontier of Bengal we meet with a fringe of compact 
tribes of the short-headed or brachy cephalic type, who are 
beyond question Mongolian. Starting from this area, and 
travelling up the plains of India north-westward towards 
the frontier of the Panjdb, we observe a gradual but steady- 
increase of the dolichocephalic type of head, which Herr 
Penka claims as one of the chief characteristics of the ori¬ 
ginal Aryans. Bengal itself is mostly mesaticephalic, and 
dolichocephaly only appears in some of the Dravidian tribes. 
In Behar dolichocephalic averages are more numerous; in 
Oudh and the North-West Provinces this type is universal, 
and it reaches its maximum in the Panjab. Assuming that 
Herr Penka has correctly determined the 

Prevalence of doli- . . , , . ,. it, ,. 

ehocophaly in iMortli- original Aryan type to be clolicnocepnalie, 

cm India. and that the theory of caste propounded 

above is the true one, these are just the results which might 
be looked for. According to the French anthropologists, the 
shape of the head is the most persistent of race characters, 
and the one which offers the greatest resistance t.o the level¬ 
ling influence of crossing. That the Aryans should have 
retained this more durable character while undergoing a 
change in the more fugitive character of colour is in keeping 
with what we know of the conditions, social and climatic, to 
which they were exposed. In point of colour, indeed, the 
Aiyan castes are by no means so dark as Europeans are apt 
to suppose. The complexion, moreover, tends to grow 
lighter the further north-west we go, and survivals of 
reddish-blonde complexion and auburn hair are mot with 
beyond the frontier. 

A possible objection may bo disposed of here. It may 
be argued that if the Dravidians are dolichocephalic, the 
prevalence of this character in North-Western India may be 
accounted for by the assumption of an intermixture of 
* Dravidian blood. ( But if this were so, the proportion and 
degree of dolichocephaly would increase as we approach the 
Dravidian'area, instead of diminishing, as is actually the 
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case. Moreover, it is impossible to suppose that the races 
of the North-West, if oi'iginally br achy cephalic, could have 
acquired their dolichocephalic form of head from the 
Dravidians, without at the same time acquiring the charac¬ 
teristic Dravidian nose and the distinctive Dravidian 
colour. 

Owing in the main to the labours of Broca and the 
French anthropologists, it is no longer necessary to challenge 
the assumption of the elder generation of philologists that 
affinity of language implies affinity of race. That view has 
now been abandoned by most, if not all, of the leading 
authorities on the subject, and the best opinion of the present 
day seems to regard the fact that races speak the same 
language as proving little more than that 
Language ami race. a ^. gome ^i me 0 r other they must have been 

in close local contact. Abundant illustrations of the working 
of this process can be given from tribes all along the frontier 
of Bengal. In the first place it is clear that the hitherto 
recognized distinction between Dravidian and Kolarian stocks, 
concerning which so much has been written during the last 
twonty years, rests solely upon linguistic peculiarities, and 
does not correspond to any differences of physical type. The 
Maid of the Rajmahal hills and the Oraons of Chota Nagpore, 
both of whom speak languages classed as Dravidian, are 
identical in point of physique with the Mundas and Santals, 
who are classed on linguistic grounds as Kolarian. Secondly, 
a number of tribes concerning whose non-Aryan origin 
there can be no manner of doubt, have within recent 
times adopted Aryan dialects and abandoned their origi¬ 
nal languages. Thus the Dravidian Bhumij, Kurmi, and 
Mahili of Western Bengal now speak only Bengali, tho 
most Aryan of the Indian vernaculars, while the Mongo¬ 
loid Khambus and Murmis of tho Darjiling hills have 
taken to Hindi, and the Maghs and Tipporahs of the 
Eastern frontier have adopted, or are on the way to adopt, 
Bengali. 
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It is now nearly thirty yeai’s since the late Mr. J. F. 
McLennan introduced to the scientific world, in his well- 
known essay on Primitive Marriage, the tenns exogamy 
and endogamy. The laws governing marriage which these 
terms denote were, when Mr. McLennan wrote, unnamed. 
He was, I believe, the first to draw attention to them, and 
the terms devised by him have been adopted by all who 
have since written on the same subjects. In the preface to 
the latest edition of Studies in Ancient 
Exogamy imdendog. History, Mr. D. McLennan, brother of tho 
amy ' author, complains that both terms have 

in some cases been misunderstood, and gives a definition 
of each which may conveniently be quoted hero. Exogamy, 
he says, “ is prohibition of marriage between all persons 
recognized as being of tlj© same blood, because of their 
common blood,—whether they form one community or 
part only of a community, or parts of several communities; 
and accordingly it may prevent marriage between persons 
who (though of the same blood) are of different local tribes, 
while it frequently happens that it leaves persons of tho 
same local tribe (but who are not of the same blood) free to 
marry one another.” Endogamy, on the other hand, “allows 
marriage only between persons who are recognized as being 
of the same blood-connection or kindred; and if, where it 

ucciiLi, it confines marriage to the trih °or ooiwmmity, it 

is because tho tribe regards itself as comprising a kindred.” 

Seeing, then, that enato i* mainly a matter of marriage, 

special attention has been paid throughout the inquiry to the 
marriage usages of the tribes and castes concerned. Follow¬ 
ing up a suggestion made by Sir Henry Maine 1 questions 
were framed tending to elucidate the practice of every caste in 
respect of the outer or endogamous limit within which a mail 
must marry, and the inner or exognmous 
and limit within which he may not many. 
Oraoui. Taking the exogamous limit first, we find 

1 Early Laic anil Customs, p. 223. 
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the non-Mahomedan races of Bengal at the present time 
regulating their matrimonial arrangements by several differ¬ 
ent kinds of exogamous subdivisions. At the bottom of tho 
social system, as understood by the average Hindu, stands 
a large body of non-Aryan tribes and castes, each of 
which is broken up into a number of what may be called 

t otcmi stic exo gamous septs. Each sept bears the n ame of 

an animal, a tree, a plant, or of some material object, 
natural or artificial, which the members of that sept are 
prohibited from killing, eating, cutting, burning, carrying, 
using, etc. Well-defined groups of this type are found 
among the Dravidian Santals and Oraons, both of 
Whom still retain their original language,, wors hip 

non-Aryan gods, and have a fairly compact tribal or¬ 
ganization. The following are specimens selected from 
among the seventy-three Oraon and the ninety-one Santdl 
septs:— 

Okaon. < Saktal. 


Name of Sept. 

Totem. 

Name of Sept. 

Totem. 

Tirld. 

Toting mico. 

Mnrnxu. 

Nilgai. 

Ekka. 

Tortoiso. 

Hdnsda. 

Wild goose. 

Kispotta. 

Pig’s entrails. 

Mdmdi. 

A kind of grass. 

Lakru. 

Hyena. 

Bcsru. 

Hawk. 

Baglt. 

Tiger. 

Iloniron. 

Betel paint. 

Kurjrar, 

Oil from Kujrdr troo. 

Soron. 

Tho coiistol\tilioii 

(IhIo, 

DnoL 


Pleiades 

Khoopa. 

Wild dog. 

Sankh. 

Ooneli shell. 

Minji. 

EoL 

Gi \L 

Are od nut. 

C1.LUTU, 

{Squirrel. 

Kurd. 

Buffalo. 

Ergo. 

Hat. 




1 he lies of Singbhum and tho Mundas of the Chota 
Nagpore plateau have also exogamous septs of the same 
typo as the Oraons and Santals, with similar rules as t<> tho 
totem being taboo to the members of the group. Tho lisO 
given in Appendix I contain tho names of 320. Munda septs 
and 40 IIo septs. Six of the latter arc found also among 
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the Santals. The other Ho septs appear to be mostly of the 
local or communal type, such as are in use among the Kandhs, 
but this is not quite certain, and the point needs looking 
into by some one well acquainted with the IIo dialects, 
who would probably find little difficulty in identifying the 
names, as the tribe is well known to be in the habit of giving 
to places descriptive names having reference to their natiu-al 
characteristics. Nearly all the Munda sept names are of 
the totem type, and the characteristic taboos appear to be 
recognized. The Tarwar or Talwdr sept, for example, 
may not touch a sword, the Udbaru may not use the oil 
of a particular tree, the Sindur may not use vermilion, the 
Baghala may not kill or eat a quail, and, strangest of all, 
rice is tahoo to the Dhdn sept, the members of which must 
supply its place with gondii or millet. 

A step higher in the social scale, according to Hindu 
estimation, the Bhumij of Western Bengal and Orissa mark 
an early stage in the course of development by which a 
non-Aryan tribe transforms itself into a full-blown caste, 
claiming a definite rank in the Brahmanical system. With 
the exception of a few residents of outlying villages bordering 
on the Munda country of Chota Nagpore Proper, the Bhumij 

have lost their original language (Munddri), 
Totems of the Thiti- i i i* nm 

mij of Western Bon- and now speak only Bengali. I ney 

gai- worship Hindu gods in addition to the 

fetishistic deities more or less common to them and the other 

Kolarians, but the tendency is to keep the latter rather in 

the background and to relegate the less formidable among 

them to the women and children to be worshipped in a hole- 

and-corner kind of way, with the assistance of a tribal hedge- 

priest ( Ldyd), who is supposed to be specially acquainted with 

their ways. Some of the leading men of the tribe, who call 

themselves Bhuinhars, and hold large landed tenures on terms 

V police service, have set up as Rajputs, and keep a low class 

of Brahmans as their family priests. They have, as a rule, 

borrowed the Rajput class titles, but cannot conform with the 
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Rajput rules of intermarriage, and marry within a narrow 
circle of pseudo-Rajputs like themselves. The rest of the 
tribe, numbering at the last Census 226,167, are divided into 
a number of exogamous groups, of which the following are 
examples. It is curious to observe, in a tribe still in a state of 
transition, that one of the Brahmanical gotras, Sandily^a, has 
been borrowed from the higher castes, and in the process of 
borrowing has been transformed from a Vedic saint into 
a bird:— 

Bhumtj. 


Name, of Sept . 

Totem. 

Salrisi. 

Sdl fish. 

Hanscla. 

Wild gooso. 

Long. 

Mushroom. 

Sandilya. 

A bird. 

Hemron. 

Betel palm. 

Tumarung. 

Pumpkin. 

N&g. 

Snake. 


At a further stage in the same process of evolution, and 
on a slightly superior social level, we find the Mahilis, Koras, 
and Kurmis, all of whom claim to be members of the Hindu 
community. They have totemistic exogamous sections, of 
which the following are fairly representative: — 


Mahili. 

Koa. 

Kubmi. 

Name of n . . 

Section. ^ 

r**.. 

Name of 
Section. 

Totem . 

Name of 
Section . 

Totem. 

Dungri. Dumttr fig. 

Kasyab. 

Tortoise. 

Kesaria. 

Kesar grass. 

Turn. Tv.ru grass. 

Saula. 

Sdl fish 

Karar. 

Buffalo. 

Ktlnti. Ear of any animal. ELasibak. 

Heron. 

Dumuria. 

Diunur fig. 

H ansda. Wild goose. 

Hunsda. 

Wild goose. 

Chonckniutruur. 

Spider. 

Aluruiu. Nilgai. 

Butku. 

Pig- 

Hastowjir. 

Tortoise. 


Sanpu. 

Bull. 

J albanuar. 

Saukliowar. 

Bftghbanuar. 

Katiar. 

Net. 

Shell orna¬ 
ments. 

Tiger. 

Silk cloth. 


Of these three castes the Maliilis appear to have broken 
off most recently from the tribe. They still worship some 
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of tho Santal gods in addition to the standard Hindu deities; 
they will cat food cooked by a Santal ; their caste organiza¬ 
tion is supervised, like that of the Santals, by an official 
bearing the title of Parganait; they permit the marriage of 
adults and tolerate sexual intercourse before marriage with¬ 
in the limits of the caste ; and they have not yet attained to 
the dignity of employing Brahmans for ceremonial purposes. 
If I may hazard a conjecture on so obscure a question, 
I should be inclined to class them as Santals who took to the 
.. degraded occupation of basket-making, 
Koni and Kurmi of and thus lost the jus connubri within the 
Chota is'agpore. tribe. In the case of the ffvoras there is 

no clue to warrant their affiliation to any particular tribe, but 
their traditions say that they came from the Chota Nagporo 
plateau, while their name suggests a Dravidian origin, 
and it seems possible that they may be an offshoot of the 
Mundas, who somehow sank from the status of independent 
cultivators to their present position of earth-cutting and tank¬ 
digging labourers. They allow adult marriage, their stand¬ 
ard of feminine chastity is low, and they have not yet fitted 
themselves out with Brahmans. In the customary rules of 
inheritance which their pancltiijjdt or caste council administers, 
it is curious to find the usage known in the Panjdb as clmndd- 
vand, by which the sons, however few, of one wife take 
a share equal to that of the sons, however many, of another. 
The Kurmis may perhaps be a Hinduised branch of the 
Santdls. The latter, who are more particular about food, 
or rather about whom they eat with, than is commonly 
supposed, will eat cooked rice with the Kurmis, and accord¬ 
ing to one tradition regard them as elder brothers of their 
own. However this may be, the totemism of tho Kurmis 
of Western Bengal stamps them as of Dravidian descent, 
rind clearly distinguishes them from tho Kurmis of Bohar 
and the North-West Provinces. They show signs of a 
leaning toward orthodox Hinduism, and employ Brahmans 
for tho worship of Hindu gods, but not in the propitiation 



of their family and rural deities, or in their marriage 
ceremonies. 


One more instance of totemism deserves special notice 
hero, as it shows the usage maintaining, its ground among 
people of far higher social standing than any of the castes 
already mentioned. The Kumhars of Orissa take rank 
immediately below tlio Karan or writer-caste, and thus 
have only two or three large castes above them. 1 hey 
are divided into two endogamous sub- 

Totems of the Kum- cas t e s—Jagannathi or Uria Kumhars. who 
Lars of Orissa. ° 

work standing and make large earthen 

pots, and Khattya Kumhars, who turn the wheel sitting 

and make small earthen pots, cups, toys, etc. The latter 

are immigrants from Upper India, whose number is 

comparatively insignificant. For matrimonial purposes the 

Jagannathi Kumhars are subdivided into the following 

exogamous sections:— 

Jagannathi Kumiiar. 


Name of section. 

Totem . 

Kaundinyd. 

Tiger. 

Sarpa. 

Snake. 

Neill. 

Weasel. 

Goru. 

Cow. 

Mudir. 

Frog. 

Bhadbhadria. 

Sparrow. 

Kurin mu. 

Tortoiso. 


The members of each section express their respect for 
the animal whoso name tho section boars, by refraining 
from killing or injuring it, and by bowing when they meet 
it. The entire caste also abstain frofti eating, aud even 
go so far as to worship, tlio sal fish, because the rings on its 
scales resemble the wheel which is tho symbol of tho craft. 
Tho Khattya Kumhars have only ono section (Kasyapa), 1 
and thus, liko the R&jbansis of Rungpore, arc really 
endogamous in spite of thomselvos. Tho reason, no doubt, 





is that there are too few of them in Orissa to fit up a 

proper exogamous system, and they content thomsolvoH 

with the pretence of one. Both sub-castes appear to be 
conscious that the names ot their sections are open to mis¬ 
conception, and explain that they are really the names of 
certain saints who, being present at Daksha’s horse sacrifice, 
transformed themselves into animals to escape the wrath ot 
Siva, whom Daksha, like Peleus in the Greek myth, had 
neglected to invite * It may well be that we owe the 
preservation of these interesting totemistic groups to the 
ingenuity of the person who devised-this respectable means 
of accounting for a series of names so likely to compromise 
the reputation of the caste. In the case of the Khattya 
Kumhdrs. the fact that their single section bears the name of 
Kasyapa, while they venerate the tortoise (Kachhap), and tell 
an odd story by way of apology for the practice, may 
perhaps lend weight to the conjecture, in itself a fairly 
plausible one, that many of the lower castes in Bengal, 
who are beginning to set up as pure Hindus, have taken 
advantage of the resemblance in sound between Kachhap 
and Kasyap (chh and s both become sh in colloquial Bengali) 
to convert a totemistic title into an eponymous one, and ha\ e 
gone on to borrow such other Brahmanical gotras as 
seemed to them desirable. If, for example, we analyse the 
matrimonial arrangements of the Bhars of Manbhum, many 
of whom are the hereditary personal servants of the pseudo- 
Rajput Raja of Pachete, we find the foregoing conjecture 
borne out by the fact that two out of the seven sections 
which they recognize are called after the peacock and the 
Id fruit, while the rest are eponymous. *But this is an 
exceptionally clear case of survival, and I foar it is hardly 
possible to simplify the diagnosis of non-Aryan castes by 
laying down a general rule, that all castes with a section 
btaring the name Kdsyapa, who havo not demonstrably 
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borrowed that appellation from the Brahmans, are probably 
oiTahoota from some non-Aryan tribe. 

Among all the castes noticed above, the exogamous rule 
is one-sided in its operation. In no case may a man marry 
into his own section, but the name of the section goes by the 
male side, and consequently, so far as the rule of exogamy is 
concerned , there is nothing to prevent him from marrying his 
sister’s daughter, his maternal aunt, or even his maternal 
grandmother. To bar alliances of this kind, a separate set 
of rules is required, which usually overlap the exogamous 
rule to some extent. Marriage with any person descended 
in a direct line from the same parents is universally forbidden. 

/ To simplify the calculation of collateral relationship—a 
complicated business which severely taxes the rural intellect— 
the following formula is in use throughout 
LiWted deg°eeb°. f P1 °" Behar:— w Chacherd, mamerd , phupherd , 
maserd ye char ndtd bachdke sliddi hotd hai ” 
( “ The line of paternal uncle, maternal uncle, paternal aunt, 
maternal aunt—these four relationships are to he avoided 
in marriage ”). The first point to notice in this is, that in 
the first generation the whole of the paternal uncle’s descen¬ 
dants, both male and female, would be excluded by the 
rule prohibiting marriage within the section. In the second 
and subsequent generations, agnates would be barred, but 
descendants through females would not. For the paternal 
uncle’s daughters having necessarily married out of the 
section, their children would beloug to some other section, 
and thus second cousins would be able to marry. Another 
point is that the formula does not state the number of gene¬ 
rations to which the prohibition extends, and that different 
castes supply this omission in different ways. Non-Aryan 
races generally incline to laxity. The Santdls, for example, 
in the Santa! Pargands, are said to make up for their sweep¬ 
ing prohibition on the father’s side by allowing very near 
alliance on the mother’s side—a fact pointedly exempli lied 
in their proverb *No man heeds a cow-track, or regards his 
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mother’s sept.’ Many castes, again, exclude a smaller 
number of generations on the female side, while others profess 
to prohibit intermarriage so long as any relationship, however 
remote, can be traced between the parties. 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have attempted to follow 
the totemistic system of exogamy upwards from the well- 
defined non-Aryan tribes of Western Bengal, through a series 
of castes formed from the detritus of the tribe, and now 
undergoing a process of gradual stratification and upheaval 
iuto the Hindu system, to the highly respectable Kumhdrs of 
priest-ridden Orissa. A fresh starting point may now be 
taken at the top of Hindu society. Here we find the Brah¬ 
mans, and tlio large body of castes which 
thifBrahman*. am ° DS ape Bralimanical customs, divided into 
exogamous sections (gotras), the members 
of which profess to be descended from the mythical rishi 
or inspired saint whose name the gotra bears. So a man 
bcdonging to the Bharadwaj gotra may not marry a woman 
of the same gotra , as both are supposed to be descended from 
the rishi Bharadwdja. Exogamous sections of this kind may 
conveniently be styled eponymous. Within the main class 
of eponymous sections wo may further distinguish two 
sub-classes—one tracing its descent to a wholly mythical 
eppnym, and the ' ther deriving its name from a historic or 
semi-historic personage who is believed to have been the 
chief or founder of the clan. Many, if not most, of the 
Bajput septs arc of the latter typo, and wore the materials for 


the history of India more abundant than they are, thore would 
probably be no great difficulty in identifying the eponyms. 
As it is, wo can trace some of them in books like Tod’s 
ildjasthdn and iu local traditions of various kinds. In any 
case, tho theoretical distinction botwoen the two sub-cl 
is clear. I do not propose to discuss the Bmhmanical mar¬ 
riage system at length. Its leading features are well known, 
and havo been described in several standard toxt-bpoks on 
Hindu law. It deserves notice tlmt in tho eponymous as 
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iii the totemistic type of section the exogamous rule is often, 
though not invariably, one-sided, and that intermarriage 
witn tiro mother’s relations is guarded against by -what Sir 

Henry Maine calls “a most extensive table of prohibited 
degrees.” 

Strictly speaking, as the eponyms of the Brahmanical 
gotras were necessarily Brahmans themselves, the Kshatryas 
and Vaisyas could have no gotras of their own. By a sort 
of authorised fiction, however, these castes were permitted 
to adopt the gotras of the family priests of their ancestors, 
and this practice has now spread by imitation to other castes 
in Bengal. Thus the physician and writer-castos (Baidyas 
and Kayasths), the Naba-Sakha or nine castes (actually now 

thirteen) from whose hands a Brahman 
Diffusion of Brail- ± i . . , 

manieai section-names. m tiy taKe Water, and. many castes ranking 

even lower than these in the social scale, 
have exogamous sections bearing the same name as the 
Biahmanical gotras , and based upon similar traditions. The 
wide diffusion of these names is doubtless due in great mea¬ 
sure to the influence of the Patit (fallen) or Varna Brahmans, 
who act as family priests to the lower castes, and gradually 
laise their standard of ceremonial purity. How clumsily 
these reforms are introduced, and how little their theoretical 
object is understood by the reformers or their clients, may 
be gathered from the fact that the R&jbansi, a very nurne 
rous Dravidian caste of Rungporo and Kuch or Kochh 
Beluir, tho Kumars of Bengal, and several other castes, have 
only one eponymous section which includes the entire 
caste; and thus while professing to practise exogamy of 
the Brahmanical type, noocasarily uud habitually transgress 
the exogamous rule which forms tho essence of tho gotra 

system. 

Among several other castes, the exogamous sections 
belong to a different type. Their names denote’ neither 
mythical eponyms, nor historic founders of clans, but 
a Ppear to refer to tho original habitation of tho n»oiuhers 
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or of some leader under whom they branched off from their 
parent tribe. Instances of this, which may perhaps be 
called the territorial class of names, are the Sesodia and 
Bhadauria septs of the Rajputs of Upper India, the 
Banodhia and Ujjaini sections of the Rajputs of Behar, 
and perhaps the Agarwald and Agrahri Baniyas. It is 
rarely, however, that the members of a section can give an 
intelligible account of the meaning of its name, or can quote 
any tradition distinct enough to enable a particular place 
to be identified. All one can say is that a particular name 
is certainly not the name of a man, and is therefore 
probably the name of a place. Moreover, the names preserved 

in these section-titles are as often as not 
Territorial sections. com p resge( j an q mangled renderings of the 

names of obscure or abandoned villages, or of those colloquial 
rustic names of particular tracts of country which are shown 
on no map, and can only be picked up, mostly by accident, 
from the people themselves. Until some scholar who knows 
both books and people as Mr. Beanies knows them finds time 
to reconstruct the tribal geography of India on tho basis of 
an etymological and antiquarian analysis of these territorial 
names, we can hardly expect to get much beyond conjecture 
as to the manner in which the castes arose among whom 
such names are found. Among the higher castes territorial 
names for exogamous sections or septs are curiously mixed 
up with names preserving tho memory of a chief who 
founded or led the sept within historic times, and with the 
mythical eponyms of the Brahmans. This is tho case 
with the Rajputs and Babhans of Behar, both of whom pro¬ 
hibit marriage within the section of either father or mother, 
and thus practise what might be called bi-lateral exogamy. 
In connexion with this rule, a curious case has recently 
come to my notice illustrating the way in which a tribal 
series of sections—territorial or eponymous—comes to bo 
overlaid by tho Bralimanical system of gotrass. Babu 
Ajodhid Singh, of Iltijipur in Tirliut, being himself a feulank 
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Rajput, married a wife from the Ckandel section, and his 
son, B&bu Baijndth Singh, has married into the same section. 
At the time of the latter’s betrothal a question was raised 
as to the correctness of the procedure, and the Brahmans held 
that as the son’s betrothed, though of the same tribal sept 
as his mother, belonged to a different Purdnic gotra , the 
rule of exogamy would not be infringed by the marriage. 
The formula of prohibited degrees previously quoted is also 
recognized by the Tirhut Rajputs, who in theory consider it 
binding down to seven generations on the father’s and live 
on the mother’s side. 

It would seem, then, from the facts sketched above, that 
we may trace in Bengal at the present time three district 
classes of exogamous septs or sections—[1) Totemistic; (2) 
Eponymous; (3) Territorial. The number may be raised 
to four if we choose to distinguish the mythical eponym 
of the Brahmanical or Puranic gotra from the more or less 
historic eponym of the Rajput sept. All three classes are 
based upon a fiction far removed from fact, and have certain 
characteristics in common which mark them off from other 
exogamous groups which I have still to describe. In the 
first place, the circle of affinity which each section encloses 
is an absurdly wide one, including persons between whom 
there exists no relationship whatever in the ordinary sense 
of the word, who live hundreds of miles apart, and have 
no personal acquaintance with each other. Secondly, the 
centre from which the circle is drawn—bo it totem, eponym, 

or birth-place—is lost in a period of 
Classification of ox- , . •» , - ■» .• 

ogamous groups. remote antiquity, and cannot be ldouti- 

iu d by any process of genealogical or his¬ 
torical research. You could as soon bring back the Mastodon 
as the Mur mu, and the most ingenious Euhomerist •would 
be baffled by figures such as Bkaradwaja and Kdsyapa. 
Thirdly, the vitality of these groups is remarkable, while 
their number is small in relation to the tribes and castes 
whose marriages they control. Throe years ago I camo 
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across a small colony of seventeen families of Oraons in the 
east of Rungpore who regulate their marriages by the totem- 
istic septs already described. These people had long ago 
settled down as Bums or clearers of jungle, and had no 
intention of returning to Chota Nagpore. Their neigh¬ 
bours in their new home were non-Aryan Mahomedans and 
Rdjbansis, both of whom know nothing of exogamy, and 
rarely marry beyond the narrow circle of their own village 
and its immediate vicinity. For all this the Oraons showed 
no signs of relaxing their strictness, and three families of 
Christians among them, while free from prejudice in the 
matter of food and drink, still observed the totemistic rules 
of intermarriage which govern the main body of the tribe 
on the distant plateau of Chota Nagpore. Fourthly, the 
distribution of the groups has nothing to do with locality. In 
none of the castes or tribes hitherto mentioned do we find 
the members of a particular section dwelling in a particular 
village or tract of country: on the contrary, representatives 
of the various sections are scattered about through all the 
villagos where the tribe or caste is found. 

There seem to be indications in the history of the Rajputs 
that in former times a Rajput sept occupied a distinct area 
of country from which its members emerged on predatory 
excursions to capture wives and lift cattle. In Rajputana, 
however, this state of things has long 
Eajpnt exogamy. p asse q awa y t and with it has passed the 

opportunity of enquiring more closely into an organization 
which has been believed by several authorities to be the 
primitive unit of human society. The local sept dwelling 
together as a group of blood relations in its own territory 
has everywhere been so completely broken up and scattered 
that critics of Mr. McLennan’s theory of primitive society 
have questioned whether it ever existed, and Mr. McLennan 
himself was driven to account for the dispersion of these 
groups and their diffusion among a number of local tribes by 
assuming the universal prevalence of female kinship. 
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A fortunate combination of circumstances has preserved 
for us in the Kandhs of the secluded tract, known as the 
Kandhmals in Orissa, a singularly perfect specimen of a tribe 
divided into local septs, each inhabiting the area from which 
it derives its name. The Kandbs are divided into fifty 
gockis or exogamous septs, each of which traces its descent 
from a common ancestor, and takes its name from the muta 
or circle of villages in which its members live. A man may 
not marry a woman of his own gochi or muta —the two words 
denoting the same set of facts regarded from different points 
of view. Until comparatively recent times the Kandhs of 
the Kandhmals dwelled apart in that state of nature which 
Hobbes teaches us to regard as a state of war. Contiguous 
septs were always at war with each other ) wives were 

Kaudh exogamy. ca P turGid , female infants were slain, and 
all the incidents of primitive society as 
sketched by Mr. McLennan were in full force. The gochi 
or exogamous sept is regarded by the Kandhs themselves 
as one of their most ancient and treasured institutions. 
Its members claim to he descended from a common parent, 
but the names of these ancestors have not been preserved, 
and the name of the muta or group of villages in which 
the members of the gochi actually reside takes the place 
of the eponym in use among the higher Aryan castes. 
Every gochi again is divided into a number of sub-septs 
or /clambus, each of which is called after one of the villages 
included in the muta, and the members of which profess to trace 
their descent from an ancestor of much moro recent date 
than the progenitor of the gochi , who is supposed to have 
founded the village from which the klambu takes its name. 
The gochi name descends in the male lino, and there are no 
indications of the tribe having at any time been acquainted 
with the practico of reckoning kinship through females. 
As a man may-not marry in liis own gochi, still less may he 
marry within the limits of the klambu. Tho latter, however, 
is by no means ,a useless or ornamental append.age, nor, 
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on the other hand, does it take the place of the yoc/ti, as is the 
case among many castes which have found their original 
exogamous groupings inconveniently large. . It serves a 
distinct purpose, and seems to have been consciously adopted 
in comparatively recent times to supplement the defects 
of simple exogamy by providing against consanguineous 
marriages on the mother’s side. Not only is a man forbidden 
to marry within his mother’s klanibu, but this prohibition is 
observed always for four and often for five generations in the 
descending line. It may fairly be inferred from these facts 
that the Kandh tribe has been organized from the earliest times 
on the sole basis of male kinship, and has only recently begun 
to recognize the idea of relationship on the mother’s side. A 
similar arrangement exists among the Santals, with whom 
the klmnt or sub-sept serves the same purpose as the klamlu 
among the Kandhs. The prohibition of intermarriage is 
not, however, observed for so many generations, nor are the 
septs and sub-septs localised as with the Kandhs. 

Among the numerous castes whose marriage system is 
not regulated by the large sections already described, we 
find what may be called family and local sections of a much 
more fluid and variable type. Instances of the former are 
the thar of the Darjiling hills, and the kul, mill or pdrich of 
Behar. All these terms express a circle of 
agnatic descent, but the ancestor from whom 
the members of the kul are supposed to be descended is much 
less remote in point of time than tho mythic progenitor of the 
Brahmanical gotra, or the semi-historic eponym of the Rajput 
clan. They are, in fact, very much what a Hindu joint family 
or a South Slavonic House community would be if it cast 
off the bond of community of goods and dwelling, and were 
held together by no stronger link than the rule of exogamy. 
Thus the Sribustab sub caste of the Kayasths of Patna is 
divided for marriage purposes into a number of kuls, one 
of which—the Akhauri—can be traced to the village of 
Churamanpur in ShahaMd, where the family, which has 
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now expanded into the Akhauri lail, is said to have been 
settled a few centuries ago. Similar groups exist under 
the name of mul among the Bais, a cultivating caste of 
North Bhdgalpur, who claim to be the descendants of the 
Vaisyas of early Aryan tradition. These groups are small 
and very numerous in relation to the size of the caste. A 
panjiar or marriage referee of the Bais, who claims to have 
in his possession registers recording the alliances of three 
hundred families for the last hundred years, informs me 
that in applying the rule of exogamy regard is had to the 
following considerations : First, a man may not marry a 
woman who belongs to the same mul as himself, his mother, 
or his paternal grandmother. Secondly, he may not marry 
a woman whose mother or maternal grandmother belonged 
to any of the mills prohibited to him. For instance (vide 
table below), the question is whether Propositus may marry 
1 loposita. The capital letters show the muls. Proposita 
herself does not belong to any of the three muls A, B, D, 
which are barred on the man’s side. But her maternal 
grandmother belonged to D mul, which is barred for 
Propositus; consequently the marriage cannot take place. 

The mul of Proposita’s maternal grandfather is not taken into 
account. 


Paternal Paternal 
grandfather = Grandmother 

A I D 

= Mother 
A I B 
Propo situs 

A 


Maternal Maternal 
Grandfathe r = Grand mothe r 
e | ~d 

Father = Moth er 

P | E 

Prop osita 

p 


no ocal type of exogamous section, usually called dih 9 
seems to be based on the assumption that all the members 
of a caste iending in the same village must be more or less 
related, and that therefore intermarriages between them 
should be proxiibited. In some cases these prohibitions aro 
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singularly cumbrous and intricate. The Bargwar Goalas 
in Bhagalpur exclude seven dihs on each side; that is to 


, say, i£ the proposed bride’s dih is found 

Local groups. . . r r 

within seven degrees o£ the bridegroom, 
or vice versa , no marriage can take place between the parties. 
Still more curious are the prohibitions on intermarriage 
arising from mith, friendship, or fictitious brotherhood, among 
the Murrni, Mangar, Gurung, Limbu, Lepcha, and other hill 
races in Darjiling.* Two men contract friendship by a 
special ritual, at which a Brahman, or, when the parties are 
Buddhists, a Lama, officiates, and reads mantras or mystic 
formulae, while the two friends exchange rupees, handkerchiefs, 
or scarves, and bedaub each other between the eyebrows with 
the paste made of rice and curds which is used in the marriage 
ceremony. The effect of the union is that the friends are 
reckoned as brothers, and not only is intermarriage between 
the two families prohibited for several generations, but the 
members of each family may not marry with the thar or 
exogamous section to which the other belongs. Anv breach 
of the rule is punished in British territory by exclusion 
from caste. In Nepal, I am informed, more severe punish¬ 
ments, such as death or slavery, are inflicted. It is difficult 
to test the accuracy of a statement of this kind; but the 
fact that it was made to me in perfect good faith by a 
number of Murmis living in British territory is of itself 
enough to show how thoroughly the fictitious kinship 
arising from mith was identified by my informants with 
the real kinship which it imitates. 

A fifth class of sept-names is found among the Tibetans 
and Limbus of the Darjiling hills and the Chakmas of the 
Chittagong Dili Tracts. These names are neither the personal 
names of the supposed ancestors of the group, nor the names 
of the village where ho lived or the territory which 
lie conquered. They are a sort of nicknames, having 

* Compare the Slavonian confraternity mentioned by Sir Hrnry Maine at 
p. of Early Law and Custom. 
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reference to some personal adventure or individual peculiarity 
of the ancestor himself, which now serves as the designa¬ 
tion of the group of kindred who trace their descent from 
him. Many of them are of unflattering and indelicate 

>T . , character. Thus among the Limbus we 

Nickname groups. _ . .. . 

find Lechenche, the dissolute one; Serling, 
the thief; Yungdm, the idler; Inglamphe, the liar; 
Lekhogma, the man with swollen testicles; Thobukya, 
the man with skin disease : and among the Chakmas, 
Ichapocha, the man who ate rotten shrimps; Pirabhanga, 
the fat man who broke the stool; Aruya, the skeleton; 
Kurjya, the lazy one, and so forth. It is important to 
observe that side by side with these singular names, concern¬ 
ing the origin of which members of the tribe will often tell 
long and elaborate stories, there are also found names of the 
totemistic type. Thus the Limbus have Khema, the phea¬ 
sant, as the name of one of their groups, and explain that 
the ancestor who bore this name went out to shoot pheasants 
in a fir copse, but found none, or missed wbat he found, and 
vowed on his return home never to eat a pheasant again. 
A similar story is told of the Sangma or buffalo sept of the 
same tribe. Among the Chakmas the plantain tree and several 
rivers appear as sept-names. |Tn this class may also be included 
certain exogamous groups which bear the names of village or 
communal officials, such as Mdnjhi, village headman; Naiya 
or Luya, village priest; Manki, head of a group of villages, ^ 

Official groups, aud th ° lik °' TheSe nameS ar ° comcuon, y 
found in castes in a state of transition from 

animism to Hinduism, which have, as Mr. Andrew Lang 
expresses it, { sloughed off the totem, ’ b.ut have not yet adopted 
the full-blown eponym characteristic of those castes which are 
organized on a Brahmanical model. The theory of course is 
that the original progenitor of the septs held the office of 
which the sept bears the name, but I have nevor succeeded in 
verifying this in a particular case, and I believe tho names 
to have been for tho most part adopted at random. In the 
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'^’• w ’^¥ase of the nickname septs of the Limbus and Tibetans, 
there are grounds for believing that the account given of 
the origin of the names is in the main true. 

As distinguished from the larger exogamous groups, the 
sections known as thar, mill, Icul, or dih, enclose a much 
narrower circle of relations, and, as has been remarked 
above, seem to be little more than somewhat expanded 
joint families, kept together solely for the purpose of con¬ 
trolling matrimonial relations, and having no common 
interests in respect of property. Most of them are com¬ 
paratively modern, and their origin can in many cases be 
ascertained. To complete the contrast with the larger 
groups it should be added that the thars are much more 
numerous in relation to the strength of the caste, and that 
their number admits of being added to. The hill Brahmans, 
for instance, by no means a very large caste, .are said 
to have more than 1,400 thars. Similar statistics could, 
I believe, be procured for many of the lower castes, 
were it not for the extreme ignorance of the people 
themselves. 
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Summing up the facts sketched, we find the following 
types of exogamous groups existing in Bengal:— 

I. Totemistic. Confined for the most part to tribes and 
castes of Dravidian descent. 

II. Eponymous, the eponym being either a Vedic saint (as 
with theBrahmansand the castes who imitate them), or a chief 
of comparatively modern date, as with the Rajputs and others. 

III. Territorial, referring either to some very early 
settlement of a section or to the birthplace of its founder: 
prevalent among the Rajputs and the trading castes supposed 
to be allied with them and found also among the Kandhs of 
Orissa in a very primitive form, the sept there residing in 
tfte local area whose name it bears. 

IV. Local, communal, or family sections of small size and 
comparatively recent origin. 
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V. Titular , or nickname groups referring to some per¬ 
sonal adventure of the founder of the sept or to some office 
which he is supposed to have held. 

Besides these we also find castes which have no sections 
of any kind, or, which comes to the same thing, have only one 
section and habitually marry within it, and simply reckon up 
prohibited degrees in much the same way as we do ourselves. 
Castes of this type arc more numerous in Bengal Proper, 
particularly in Eastern and Northern Bengal than in Behar, 
Orissa, and Chota Nagpore. For this there seem to be two 
reasons. On the one hand, the tendency to imitate Brah- 
manical institutions has been stronger in the former area, so 
that people have adopted one or two of the standard gotras, 
and abandoned their original section names; while on the 
other hand the influence of Islam in districts where a large 
proportion of the population has recently become Maho- 
medan, and social intercourse goes on freely between votaries 
of the rival creeds, may be expected to lead to sept-names 
dropping out of use even among non-Mahomedan groups. 

On the question of the origin of exogamy itself I may 
be allowed to make a few general remarks. The first 
point to notice in the custom of exogamy is that in some 
form or other it is practically universal: it is observed 


semper ubique et ab omnibus . Any cause therefore that is 
adequately to account for it must be also of universal 
°peiation. This disposes of a theory derived from the 
Ary an advance into India which I put forward in the Asiatic 
Tbo origin of Quarterly Review for July 1886, and which 

was discussed in the Academy shortly 
_y } afterwards by Mr. Andrew Lang. Mr. 

Lang s own view has since been briefly stated in a note 
to one of the early chapters of Myth Ritual and Religion. 
H° there explains exogamy as being an application to 
mairiage of the principle of taboo of the totem. A man 
may not use his totem for food and so forth, and he 
may not use (in the (xreek sense of ■xpJjtda* ywatKi) a woman 
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tural selection. 
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o bears the totem name. But granting that this is the 
form which the prohibition ultimately assumes, we may 
fairly ask how it got started. The analogy of the 
animal world, of which savages are keen observers, and 
which they regard as closely akin to themselves, so 
far from suggesting objections to the marriage of a 
Swan man with a Swan woman, would rather encourage 
such intercourse. From the animal point of view, the union 
of a swan with a mongoose, or of either with a snake, would 
appear to be unnatural and illicit. We must look therefore 
for some wider cause, and it seems worth while to consider 
whether the habit of exogamy may not have arisen at a 
stage of social development antecedent to, and incapable 
of anytliing like, the conscious adaptation of means to ends 
and quite apart from the action of any 
influence save that of natural selection. 
We know that changes of habits often 
occur' in certain individuals or in whole species, and that 
useful variations, or those which are beneficial to the organism 
or species under the conditions to which it is exposed, tend 
to be preserved. Finally, the hereditary transmission of such 
variations leads, as Mr. Wallace expresses it in his recent 
work on Darwinism, “to the preservation of favoured 
races in the struggle for life.” Now lot us take a eominu- 
nitv, such as the local sept or gochi of the Kaudh tribe, 
in a very rudimentary stage of evolution, when the pro¬ 
ceedings of individuals are determined, not by deliberate 
calculation, but by so-called instinct—when, in other words, 
they are comparatively simple reflex acts. Suppose that in 
such a community certain individuals, as the result of the 
inherent tendency to vary present in all organisms, varied 
physiologically so as to find the women of other communities 
more attractive than their own. They would naturally 
tend to marry according to their instinctive attractions, and 
the community would thus come to consist of an aggregate 
composed of families derived from ono stock and of families 
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derived from the crossing of two stocks. Next suppose — 
which we have certainly some good ground to do—that 
the individuals belonging to the crossed families were at an 
advantage in the struggle for existence as compared with 
those of the pure families. As a result of the survival of the . 
fittest they would tend more and more to replace the latter, 
and would at the same time tend to become more and more 
exogamic in habits, simply as the result of the cumulative 
hereditary strengthening of the original instinct. It would 
further appear that the element of sexual selection might 
also be brought into play, as an exogamous family or group 
would have a larger range of selection than an endogamous 
one, and would thus get better women, who again, in the 
course of the primitive struggle for wives, would be appro¬ 
priated by the strongest and most warlike men. 

It will of course be objected to this hypothesis that* 
inter-breeding is not necessarily injurious. To this I would 
re Pty) first) that the question is one of degree. Savages 
would probably inter-breed very closely and freely, and we 
are not in a position to argue, from the comparatively limited 
amount of inter-breeding observed among 
inj I urious n p terbreedin8 civilized races in modern times, what 
might have been the practice of an earlier 
generation of mankind. We can say that a limited amount 
of inter-breeding is not necessarily injurious, but our 
instances are only occasional, and their influence is conti¬ 
nually being counteracted by the effect of recurring crosses. 
Secondly, it may be answered that the question is one of 
conditions. The amount of inter-breeding that is innocuous, 
or apparently innocuous, in civilized life might have been 
fatal insavage life, where the struggle for existence is infinitely 
greater, and where talents and brain power generally do less to 
mitigate the effects of congenital weakness. 

This attempt to bring the phenomena of exogamy 
within the operation of a known general law is, I need 
hardly say, put forward with the utmost diffidence, and 


am entirely conscious of the difficulties which surround the 
subject. But it does not seem unreasonable to suppose that 
here and there some half-accidental circumstance, such as the 
transmission of a physical defect or an hereditary disease, 
might have given primitive man a sort of warning, and thus 
have induced the particular kind of variation we want, or 
at any rate have stimulated the general tendency to varia¬ 
tion of habit which we are justified in assuming. We are 
also, it would seem, entitled to contrast the remarkable stabil¬ 
ity of the habit of exogamy with the known instability of 
non-adaptive characters, and to conclude from this that 
exogamy is to be regarded as an adaptive character. Lastly, 
it may be claimed for this hypothesis that it excludes the 
element of deliberate calculation on the part of the members 
of the exogamous aggregate, thus escaping the criticism 
which has assailed those theories which impute to primitive 
man a power of foretelling remote possibilities out of all 
proportion to his known improvidence. So far from doing 
this, the theory now presented goes rather into the opposite 
extreme, and places primitive man on much the same level 
as orchids and many other plants having most elaborate 
exogamic arrangements which no one dreams of ascribing to 
calculation. If, then, an elaborate system of exogamy has 
been evolved in plants by the action of natural selection, 
there can be nothing to prevent its having arisen in the 
earliest stages of human society by the same means. 

One more objection may be noticed. It. will be said, 
with truth, that tho earlier forms of exogamy are always 
unilateral; that is to say, that the totem or class name goes 
either by tho male side oidy or by the female side only, and 
that tho system as known to savages makes no attempt 
to deal with both paternal .and maternal relations. Ilero 
I would reply that, though unilateral exogamy is not a com¬ 
plete escape from tho objections to consanguineous unions^it 
represents at any rate a considerable advanco on promiscuity 
which in very small communities would probably have 


disastrous cumulative results. The idea that parentage can 
be reckoned on the side of both parents is one of compara¬ 
tively late development. Even the Athenians of the time 
of Aeschylus seem to have been hazy—witness the famous 
trial in the Eumenides—on this point. But certainly an 
imperfect check on promiscuity must have been better than 
none. 

Finally, the hypothesis set forth above would tend to 
clear up one of the vexed questions of ethnology—the question 
of female infanticide and its relation to the custom of 
exogamy. Mr. J. F. McLennan saw that the two usages 
often existed side by side, and in the theory of exogamy 
put forward in his essay on Primitive Marriage, he argued 
that female infanticide as practised by savages disturbed 
the balance of the sexes and drove men to capture their 

Female infanticide ^ tribeS ~ a P ractice which 

and exogamy. course of time resolved itself into ' 

rp, . . ^ ie systematic observance of exogamy. 

!* S V1 ? W ^ as °P en to the obvious rejoinder that if all 
eb billed their female infants at an equal rate, there 

W0U ^° on ^ e no wom en to capture, and the race would die 
von without pressing this point, it was difficult to 
? e ° why primitive man should prefer the dangerous and 
inconvenient process of capturing a wife from a hostilo tribe 
° t e simpler method of marrying a girl belonging to his 
wn oca community. Given, however, an adequate cause 
ucing people to practise exogamy—a force as effective 
^io influence of natural selection would unquestionably 

dn. it is easy to understand that in certain states of 
society a tendency to female infanticide would be a natural 
consequence not as McLennan supposed a cause —of the 
custom of exogamy. For if nicu were rostraiued by inexor- 
a e usage from marrying the girls bom iu the sopt or 
ocal group of blood kindred, which wo may assume to be 
the unit of early society, the temptation to kill these louche* 
iftuiiles would probably bo very strong. Not only would 
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girls be useless to the men of the tribe as wives, but the 
more of them there were, the more would the tribe be preyed 
upon by neighbours in quest of wives. As a matter of fact, 
this was very much the view that the Kandhs took of the 
question. In 1842 they told Major Macpherson in so many 
words that it was better to destroy girls in their infancy 
than to allow them to grow up and become causes of strife 
afterwards. I am indebted to Sir John Edgar for a parallel 
instance from the Naga tribe. It seems that on a tour 
through the N&ga country, Colonel McCulloch, Political 
Agent for Manipur, came across a village which struck him 
as singularly destitute of female children. On making inquiries 
he found that there was not a single girl in the place, for 
the simplo reason that the people killed all that were born 
in order to save themselves from the annoyance of being 
harried by wife-hunting parties from a stronger tribe. 
Colonel McCulloch got hold of the mothers and managed to 
induce them to promise to spare their girls in future on the 
understanding that their neighbours should stop raiding and 
adopt a more peaceable method of wooing. By a judicious 
mixture of threats and persuasion, the other tribe was led 
to agree to the arrangement, and many years after, while 
staying in Manipur, Sir John Edgar was present when a 
troop of hhiga girls from the weaker tribe paid a visit of 
ceremony to Colonel McCulloch, bearing presents of cloth 
of their own weaving in token of their gratitude to the man 
who had saved their lives. 

Instances of this sort, vouched for by competent observers, 
and drawn from tribes dwelling so far apart and belonging 
to such widely different stocks as the Dravidian Kandhs of 
Orissa and the Mongoloid Ndgas of Assam, may bo regarded 
as crucial in their bearing on the question of the relation of 
female infanticide to the custom of exogamy. They seem 
to show that the praotico of killing female infants is a 
consequence, not a cause—aud assuredly not the cause—of 
the rule that a man may enot marry a woman of his own tribe 
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1 liis consequence, moreover, ensues only so long us society 
is in a savage state, and tends to die out, as it has died out 
among both Kandhs and Nagas, directly a regime of violence 
is succeeded by a regime, of law. As soon as this change has 
been effected, the value of women tends to rise. They 
become a saleable commodity, which neighbouring tribes 


will buy with a price, and the induce¬ 
ment to kill them in infancy ceases to 
exist: in other words, savago infanticide 


The two kinds of 
infanticide. 


is an incident of the primitive struggle for bare existence 
which disappears when the severity of the struggle is 
alleviated by peace. There is, however, another form of 
infanticide which arises from wholly different causes and 
requires to be carefully distinguished from the savage type. 
Given a tribe like the Rajputs of Northern India, divided 
into a number of exogenous septs, and strongly impressed 
with the ideas of purity of blood and the importance of 
correct ceremonial observances, it follows of necessity that in 
course of time some septs will drop behind the others and, 
wi l come to bo regarded as socially inferior to the rest. 
Members of such septs will find difficulty in marrying their 
aughters, and will be obliged to buy husbands for them, 
io custom will spread, and the bridegroom price will tend 
to rise until it presses severely on the means of families 
unfortunate enough to have several daughters to marry, 
arnily pride and the necessity of avoiding scandals render 
impossible to lot girls grow up with the prospect of 
lemaming old maids; convents and sisterhoods are unknown; 
an t e only -way OU £ 0 | difficulty, as it presents itself 
to t e Rajput father, is to permit no more girls to arrive 
at maturity than can certainly bo provided with husbands. 
Ihe ultimate result no doubt is much the same as is witnessed 
among savage people like Nagas end Kundhs, but it is arrived 
at in a different way and springs from a different principle. 
It may be added that this refined form of infanticide is far 
more difficult to suppress than the savago form. The one 


dies out of itself as the forcible capture of wives falls into 
disuse, and life generally becomes easier; the other tends 
to spread, with the growth of family pride and personal 
luxury, and may even offer substantial resistance to attempts 
made to stamp it out by penal legislation. 

In the closing paragraphs of his work on totemism , 
Mr. J. Gf. Frazer observes: — u No satisfactory explanation of 
the origin of totemism has yet been given. Mr. Hei’bert 
Spencer finds the origin of totemism in a ‘ misinterpretation 
of nicknames.’ Savages first named themselves after natural 
objects, and then, confusing these objects with their ances¬ 
tors of the same names, reverenced them as they already 
leverenced their ancestors. 1 The objection to this view is 
that it attributes to verbal misunderstandings far more influ¬ 
ence than, in spite of the so-called comparative mythology, 
they ever seem to have exercised. Sir John Lubbock also 
^ . . c . . . thinks that totemism arose from the habit 

of naming persons and families after 
animals; but in dropping the intermediate links of ancestor 
worship and verbal misunderstanding, he has stripped the 
theory of all that lent it even an air of plausibility.” In 
the face of this finding by so high an authority, it would 
be almost presumptuous for me to approach the subject 
at all, were it not that the novel facts elicited by the Bengal 
inquiry seem to throw some fresh light upon the question. 
In all the discussions that have hitherto taken place, it 
has been assumed that the totem is a thing sui generic, an 
isolated survival which stands by itself and cannot bo com¬ 
pared with similar institutions for the sufficient reason that 
no similar institutions exist. This is not the view which 
an examination of tho Indian evidence seems to suggest. 
The totem comes before us in India as only one class out of 
a number of different classes or types of sept-names, all of 
which serve the same purpose, that of providing the machinery 


1 Spencor, Principles oj Sociology, i ; 367. 







for giving effect to the rule of exogamy. None of the 
denominations arc now used as personal names, and but for 
the fact of their discharging special functions in respect of 
marriage, they would doubtless have fallen long ago into 
disuse. All of them are, in fact, survivals which do 
for the people who use them precisely what is done for 
Ourselves by the table of prohibited degrees at the end of 
the Book of Common Prayer. Now among these various 
classes of sept-names wo find tho Tibetans and Limbus 
of the Eastern Himalayas and the people of the Hill Tracts 
of Chittagong using names which profess to be, and in fact 
are, nothing more nor less than nicknames of the original 
ancestors of septs. Other castes use names which are tho 
names of certain village or communal offices which the 
ancestor of the sept is supposed to have held. Others, again, 
use names of villages, groups of villages, or tracts of country 
which are similarly explained to be the names of settlements 
founded by the common progenitor. What can be simpler 
than to apply the same principle to the animal-names which 
axe also used to regulate exogamy, and to assume that these 
also are the names of founders of septs ? This, in fact, is the 
explanation which the Limbus do give of the names of this 
type which are used by them along with the unmistakcablo 
nicknames instanced above. I can see no reason for 
doubting its correctness, and I think we are justified in 
defining the totem as we find it in India as an ancient nick¬ 
name, usually derived from some animal, of tho supposed 
founder of an exogamous sept, now stripped of its personal 
associations and remembered solely in virtue of tho part 
which it plays in giving effect to the rule of exogamy. To 
any one who deems it incrediblo that men should be called 
after animals, I would reply that if savages are capable of 
believing, as we know they are, that men can transform 
themselves into animals at will, or can be so transformed by 
tho agency of witchcraft, nothing would seem to thorn more 
natural and reasonable 'than to call a man by the name of 




an animal to which he bears some fancied resemblance. If 
the man so named were the head of a sept, the name 
would be perpetuated by its use in connexion with the rule 
of exogamy long after the man who originally bore it had 
been forgotten; and in a large tribe where new septs are 
continually being formed, the practice of naming them after 
animals would bo kept alive by fiction and the force of habit 
after the fashion of giving such names to individuals had 
died out. Moreover, when sept names came to be adopted 
without reference to any particular individual, but merely 
as symbols marking off a particular group for the purpose of 
the rule of exogamy, any sort of distinctive designation 
would do as well as the name of an animal. This would 
account for the number of queer totems found among the 
Mundas, with regard to some of which it is difficult to see 
how, from any point of view, they can ever have been looked 
upon as appropriate personal names. 

This hypothesis, it seems to me, explains in a simple and 
intelligible fashion all that needs explanation in the pheno¬ 
mena of totemism. It puts the totem on the same footing 
as the nicknames we find among the Mongoloid races, the 
eponyms of the Brahmanical system, and the territorial and 
local sept-names of tho Rajputs and Kandhs, and it accounts 
for all of these on the well-known principle of survival. Upon 
the religious aspects of totemism I do not propose to 
enter here. They are not very prominent in India, and the 
data requisite for full treatment of the subject are not yet 
available. But if the view put forward above is accepted, 
it would clearly account for the reverence with which tho 
totem is regarded, and would explain why on occasion it 
receives divine honours. A man who is looked upon ns 
a tiger during life clearly stands a fair chance of being 
worshipped as a tiger after ho is dead. Some tribes, indeed, 
regard the sacrifices offered to ancestors as a sort of black¬ 
mail paid to the spirits of the dead for fear lest, if left 
unappeased, they should enter into the bodies of wild 
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beasts and in that form make themselves unpleasant to the 
living. 

Reference has been made above to the influence of 
fiction in bringing about within the limits of the caste 
system the formation of endogamous aggregates, each of which 
is regarded by its members as in some sense a collection of 
relatives, although in fact no relation- 
gamy. rklDS ° f ship may be traceable. Such groups are 

extremely numerous, and fresh ones are 
continually being formed, so that it seems worth while 
to attempt to classify them with reference to the principles 
upon which they are based. The following are the main 
classes which may be distinguished:— 

I. Blhuc groups, composed of the higher grades of Aryans 
or of non-Aryan tribes, like the Rajbansi-Kocch, who have 
adopted Hinduism, and transformed themselves into a caste. 
In the case of the latter the assumption of a common origin 
is borne out by what is known of the history and affinities 
of the tribe, but after having become a caste, its members set 
to work to strip themselves of all customs likely to betray 
their true descent. At the same time the substantial landhold¬ 
ers, if there are any among the tribe, usually break off from 
the rest and convert themselves into Rajputs. 

II. Linguistic or Provincial groups, such as Bengali, 
Uriya, and Pachimd, or Behdri Brahmans, KdyastJis, Kurn- 
1J1S , c ^ c ' Thoso classes are very large, and include whole 
castes, which in their turn are broken up into endogamous 
sub-castes. These groups arise partly from the fiction which 
assumes that men who live in a different part of the country 
au s I )ea k different language must be of a different race, 
nn P l '°bably also in some measuro to the inclusion of differ¬ 
ent stocks under a single caste-name. 

. . Pemforial or local groups, not corresponding to any 

distinction of language, such as the Earhi and Bareadra Brah¬ 
mans, the Uttariya and Duksluni (north and south of tho 
Ganges) Dorns of Behar, Tam aria and Sikharbbumi Bhumi j 
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of M&nbhura, and numerous others. It is ctirious to observe 
that in some cases these groups are called after ancient 
territorial divisions, sucb as Rdrh, Barendra, Sikharbhum, 
etc., which appear on no map, and the names of which may 
possibly throw some light upon the early history of Bengal. 

IV. Functional or occupational groups, such as the Mecho 
and Helo sub-castes of Kaibarttas, of whom the former sell 
fish, while the latter confine themselves to cultivation; the 
Dulia, Mdchhud, and Mdtial sub-castes of Bagdi who are 
distinguished by carrying palanquins, fishing, and labouring 
as tank-diggers and earth-workers generally. 

V. Sectarian groups like the Kherw&r or Safdhor revi¬ 
valists among the Sant&ls, and the Vaishnava divisions of 
some of the Orissa castes. It is doubtful, however, whether 
any groups based upon religious differences within the range 
of Hinduism are really endogamous. 

VI. Social groups marked off by abstaining from or 
practising some particular social or ceremonial usage. 
Thus the Sagiihut sub-caste of Sunris (traders and liquor- 
sellers) of Behar allow their widows to remarry by the 
maimed rite of sagai, while another sub-caste of Sunris forbid 
widow marriage, and designate themselves Biydhut, (t the 
married ones,” from bhjah, the full-blown wedding ceremony 
which no woman can go through twice. 

Illustrations of these groupings might bo multiplied 
almost indefinitely, and it might be shown how the fact of 
such separations having taken place has given rise to a variety 
of curious legends and traditions which seek to furnish a 
mythological explanation of existing facts. Thus in the district 
of Bankura, where the original structure of the caste seems 
to have been singularly well-preserved, we find the Bdgdis 
divided into the following endogamous sub-castes:—(1) 
Tentulia, called after the tamarind tree; (2) Kasaikulia, 
named from the Kasai river. These two 

in^rfSgdfS £ rou P s work rtS ratts0U3 > ond als0 P re P are 

the lime which is mixed with the betel 
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leaves and areca nut chewed by all classes of natives of India. 
(3) Dulia Bagdis carry palanquins or dulls, and in common 
with the other sub-castes, earn their livelihood by fishing 
making gunny-bags, weaving cotton, and preparing the red 
powder (aba-) used in the Iloli festival. The Bagdi fisherman 
uses the ordinary circular cast-net, but swings the net round 
his head before casting it, a practice which is supposed by the 

regular fishing castes of Bengal—Tiyar, Mai and Kaibartta_ 

to be peculiarly dishonourable. Of the other sub-castes_ 

there are fourteen in all—the Mdchhud, derive their name from 
fishing, the Matidl from earth-working, the Kusruetea are 
called after the Kusa grass; the Ojha are, or are supposed to 
have been, the priests of the tribe. Among the Bagdis of 
Orissa the grotesque tale is told how, once upon a time, the 
gods being assembled in council, a goddess suddenly gave 
birth to three sons, and feeling embarrassed by the situa¬ 
tion, hid the first under a heap of tamarind (tcntul) pods, 
the second in an iron pan, and the third under a hermit’s 
staff. From these vicissitudes of their infancy the children 
got the names—-1 entulia, Guli-manjhi and Danda-manjki— 
which the sub-castes descended from them still bear. To us this 
apparently foolish story is of interest as marking the transi¬ 
tion fiom the tribe to the caste. It can only have arisen 
when the Bagdis had in some measure cast in their lot with 
Hinduism, and had begun to feel the want of a mythical 
pedigree of the orthodox type. The mention of the tamarind 
P art icular furnishes an excellent example of a myth 
evise for tho purpose of giving a respectable explanation 
of the totemistic name Tentulia. 

But of all the factors which have contributed to shape 
1 10 internal structure of tribes and castes in Bengal, none 
has exercised so searching an effect as the custom prohibiting 
w ., ... tho second marriage of widows and tho 

marriage. parallel usage enjoining tho marriage iu 

a daughter before she attains physical 
maturity. Both customs appear to have been developed in 


the form which they now assume at a comparatively recent date 
under the pressure of peculiar social conditions. Both, again, 
arc looked upon by the people who observe them as badges 
of social distinction, and to the fact that they are regarded 
in this light is mainly due their rapid extension within the 
last two or three generations. No excuse therefore is needed 
for examining their prevalence and its causes in some detail. 

For the ultimate origin of the prohibition of widow 
marriage among the higher castes we must look back, far 
beyond the comparative civilization of the Vedas, to the 
really primitive belief that the dead chief or head of the 
family will need human companionship and service in that 
other world which savage fancy pictures as a shadowy copy 
of this. To this belief is due the practice of burning the 
widow on the funeral pile of her dead husband, which is 
referred to as an “ancient custom” ( dharma purdna) in the 
“Atharva Veda.”* The directions given in the Rig Veda 
for placing the widow on the pile with her husband’s corpse, 
and then calling her back to the world 
mSS ti0n0fWid0W of life > appear, as Tylorf has pointed 
out, to represent “ a reform and a re¬ 
action against a yet more ancient savage rite of widow 
sacrifice, which they prohibited in fact, but yet kept up 
in symbol.” The bow of tho warrior and tho sacrificial 
instruments of the priests were thrown back upon tho pile to 
be consumed; the wife, after passing through the mere form 
of sacrifice, was held to have fulfilled her duties to her 
husband, and was free to marry again. A passage in the 
Rig Veda quoted by Zimmer^ shows that in some cases, at 
any rate, the widow married her husband’s younger brother 
(devar)} and it is not unreasonable to suppose that her obli¬ 
gations in this respect were very much what we now find 
^inong the castes which permit widow marriage. 

* “Atharra Veda,” 18, 3,1, quoted by Zimmer, Allindisches Zrfen, i>. 331. 

t Primitive CiUtarc, i, 46(3. 

^ AUinduuhes Lcbon, p* 329. 
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At this point tlie historical record, such as it is, breaks 
off, and conjecture alone can divine the precise motives 
which induced the Brahmans of a later age to revive 
that custom of primitive savagery which 
^Causes of its revi- their ancestors had expressly condemned. 

Closer contact with more barbarous races, 
the growth of the sacerdotal spirit, the desire, as Sir Henry 
Maine has suggested, to get rid of the inconvenient lien 
which the widow held over her husband’s property, may 
all have contributed to this result. But when widow sa¬ 
crifice had been thus reintroduced, it is primd facie un¬ 
likely that it should have been enforced with that rigid 
consistency which distinguishes the true savage; and, in 
fact, the texts prescribe for the widow the milder alternative 
of a life of ascetic self-denial and patient waiting to join 
the husband who has gone before. According to some 
authorities, they also recognize, though as a less excellent 
path than the two former, the alternative of remarriage. 

I will not attempt to enter upon the controversy as to the 
precise meaning of the passage in Par^sara’s Institutes, on 
which tho modern advocates of widow marriage rely, still less 
to discuss its applicability to the present age of the world. 
It seems more profitable to state the causes which, irre¬ 
spective of isolated texts, would in any case havo favoured 
the growth of the modern custom which forbids the widows 
of the highest castes to marry again, and which shows signs 
of extending itself far beyond its present limits, and finally 
of suppressing widow marriage throughout the entire Hindu 
community of Bengal. Some, at any rate, of these causes 
Considerations of are not ^ ar to seek. In the first place, 

El! of sLfiitel th ° anxiet 7 of early Hindu law-givers 
doctrine. to circumscribe a woman’s rights to pro¬ 

perty would unquestionably tend to forbid 
her to join her lot to a man whoso intoresfc it would be to 
assert and extend thoso rights as against the members of her 
husband s family. At the 6ame time the growth of tho 


doctrine of spiritual benefit would require her to devote her 
life to the annual performance of her husband’s* * srdddk. 
Technical obstacles to her remarriage also arise from the 
Brahmanical theory of marriage itself. That ceremony being 
regarded as a sacrament ordained for the purification of 
women, and its essential portion being the gift of the woman 
by her father to her husband, the effect of the gift is to trans¬ 
fer her from her own gotra or exogamous group into that of 
her husband’s. The bearing of this transfer on the question 
of her remarriage is thus stated by an orthodox Hindoo 
at pp. 276-77 of the Papers relating to Injant Marriage 
and Enforced Widowhood published by the Government of 
India 

“ Iler father being thus out of the question, it may he said that 
she may give herself in marriage. But this she cannot do, because 
she never had anything like disposal of herself. When young she was 
given away, so the ownership over her (if I may he permitted to use 
the phrase), vested then in tho father, was transferred by a solemn 
religious act to the husband, and he being no more, there is no ono 
to give her away; and since Hindu marriage must take tho form of 
a religious gift, her marriage becomes impossible.” 

A powerful influence must also have been exerted by 
a cause which, so far as I am aware, has not hitherto been 
noticed in this connection. This is the custom which 
Mr. Ibbetsonf has called “ hyper gamy, or the law of superior 
marriage’’—the rule which compels a man to wed his 
daughter with a member of a group which shall be equal 
or superior in rank to his own, while he himself may take 
his wife, or at any rate hi3 second wife, from a group of 
inferior standing. The Kulinism of Bengal is perhaps the 
best known illustration of this law; but instances of its 


* Tagto'c Law Lectures, 1879, pp. 187,188. 

t Punjab Census Report, p. 356. Mr. Ibbetson adds in a note:—“I am 

* indebted to Mr. Coldstream for these two words [bypergamjr and isogamy]” 
Hypergamy, indeed, would appear rather to mean “ too much marriage ” than 
•'marriage in a higher rank/' but tho highest classical authority in India prefers 
it to anoterogamy, the only alternative which suggested itself. 
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working are found all over India, aud it clearly may have 
arisen wherever great pride of blood co-existed with a mode 
of life demanding the continual mainte- 
gamy? kw hyp ° r ’ nance of a high standard of ceremonial 
purity. In a society so organized it must 
needs be that offences come, and that they affect the 
matrimonial status of the family by whom they come. The 
tribe or caste would then be broken up, like the Jews 
in modern Germany, into divisions of varying social posi¬ 
tion and purity of lineage, and intermarriage between these 
would in India be regulated by the law stated above, 
which appears to owe its form to the passages, in the 
early texts which admit of the marriage of a man of a 
higher caste to a woman of a lower caste, but condemn 
the converse practice in the strongest terms. /-"The first 
consequence of this restriction would be a surplus of 
marriageable women in the superior groups; for the men 
of a given superior group might, and presumably in some 
instances would, marry women of an inferior group, while 
men of this group would be barred for the women of the 
superior group. Competition for husbands would follow; 
/the bride-price of early usage would disappear, and would 
be replaced by / the bridegroom-price now paid among most 
of the higher castes in India; and in extreme cases female 
infanticide would bo resorted to. Widows certainly would 
be tho first to be excluded from the marriage market, 
for in their case the interests of the individual families would 
he identical with those of the group. ''The family would 
already have paid a bridegroom-price to get their daughter 
or sister married, and would naturally bo indisposod to pay 
a second, and probably higher, price to get her married 
again. '1 ho group, in its turn, would be equally adverse to 
uu arrangement which tended to increase the number of 
marriageable women. Members of the higher castes, indeed, 
have frequently told me that these reasons of themselves 
were sufficient to make them regard with disfavour the 
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modern movement in favour of widow marriage. For, they 
said, we find it hard enough already to get our daughters 
married into families of our own rank, and things will be 
worse still if widows enter the competition with all the 
advantages they derive from having got over their first 
shyness, and acquired some experience of the ways of men # 
The sentiments of Mr. Weller sounded strange in the mouth 
of a Kulin Brahman, but the argument was used in entire 
good faith, and was backed up by much lamentation over the 
speaker’s ill-luck in being the father of four daughters, all 
unmarried. 

The considerations stated above are entitled to what¬ 
ever support they may derive from the fact that the castes 
which permit widows to remarry know nothing of the 
custom of hypergamy, and as a rule pay for brides, not for 
bridegrooms. Among these groups the normal proportion 
of the sexes, whatever that may be, at the age of marriage 
has not been affected by any artificial divisions, and there 
is every reason to believe that widows who are in other 
respects eligible have no particular difficulty in finding 
husbands. Polygamy prevails on a limited scalo, and a largo 
proportion of the men have two wives, the second wife 
being often a young widow chosen by the man himself for 
her personal attractions, after the first wife, whom his parents 
selected for him, has lost her looks and becomo little more 
than a household drudge. Another point is that, the lower 
cartes scorn to have a groatcr capacity than the higher 
for throwing off sub-castes. Deviations from caste usago, 
trivial changes of occupation, settlement outside the tradi¬ 
tional habitat of the caste, and a variety of similar causes 
which, in the higher castes would, as a rule, merely affect 
the standing of certain families in the scale of bypergamy, 
tend in the lower castes to form endogamous groups, the 
''membersof which intermarry only among themselves. The 
difference is important, as the latter process does not disturb 
the balance of the sexes, and the former docs. 
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Let me now state as concisely as possible the actual 
practice which rules in respect of widow marriage in the 
four great Provinces—Behar, Bengal Proper, Orissa, and 
Chota Nagpore—which make up the Lieutenant-Governor¬ 
ship of Bengal. In Behar a fairly liberal tendency seems 
to prevail. All castes except Brahmans, Rajputs, Babhans, 
Kayasths, and certain castes belonging to the Baniyd class, 
which are not properly native to Bohar, permit widows to 
marry again by the form known as sagai. The etymology 
of the word sagai is obscure. It has been supposed to be 
a corruption of sa-gotra or sva-gotra; the idea being that 
as a woman passes by marriage into 
B Widow marriage in ] ier husband’s gotra or exogamous group, 

if she marries again within that gotra 
(as she usually does), she constitutes an exception to tho 
ordinary rule of exogamy. Tho Bengal term (sanga or 
senga) does not, however, bear out this view, and it seems 
probable that the word simply denotes cohabitation (sanga), 
and has reference to the fact that a widow marriasro 
is established by the parties living together, and is accom¬ 
panied by a very meagre ceremony, or none at all. The 
phera or pacing round the sacred fire is never practised on 
such occasions: the husband merely smears some vermilion 
on the woman’s forohead and takes her to live with him. 

Widow marriages in Behar arc usually brought about by 
the relatives of the widow. In somo cases sbo may herself 
take tho initiative, “but,” as one of my Behar corre¬ 
spondents writes to me, “public opinion is against lovo 
marriages.” The sarddr or head of the caste council 
(panclahjat) has also to bo consulted, but this is mostly a 
matter ol form, as ho raroly withholds his consent. Although 
Its limits. b y marriage every woman is supposod to 

pass into her husband’s go era, no regard 
is paid to that gotra in arranging for tho remarriage of 
a widow. Whether her husband’s death 18 Supposed to 
dissolve the gotra tie or uot is a point I am unable to 
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Tear up. Certain it is that the persons whom she may 
not marry as a widow are the persons who would have 
been barred for her as a maiden. She may marry her late 
husband’s younger brother, or younger cousin, and in some 
castes she is under a sort of obligation to do so. Marriage, 
however, with her late husband’s elder brother or elder 
cousin, or with any of his direct or collateral ascendants, is 
strictly prohibited. To this extent her table of prohibited 
degrees is enlarged. 

The ceremony varies in certain respects according as 
the bridegroom is himself a widower or a bachelor. If 
he is a widower, he goes at nightfall to the bride’s house 
in his ordinary dress with a few of his friends. There 
they are feasted during the night. Towards daybreak the 
bridegroom, dressed in a new suit of clothes presented 
by the bride’s relations, meets the bride, who wears a 
new cloth (sari) given her by the bride¬ 
groom, in one of the inner rooms of the 
house. There in the presence of her female relations he 
smears powdered vermilion (sindtir) on her forehead and 
the parting of her hair. This completes the ceremony. 
Some castes add to it the form of throwing a sheet ( chadur ) 
over both parties, and under this sheet the smearing of 
vermilion is gone through. Brahmans take no part in the 
ritual, nor are any calculations entered into to find out an 
auspicious day. Early next morning the married couple go 
home to the husband’s house without the final ceremony 
(rulchsati) which is used in bringing home a virgin bride. 
Even in the case of a virgin widow no rukhsati is performed; 
but as a child-widow is never married again until she has 
attained puberty, there is no necessity for a ceremony 
designed to celebrate that event. 

When a bachelor marries a widow, the ritual is more 
y Mnborate. Astrologers are called in to fix a lucky day; 
a bridul canopy (monva) is erected in the bridegroom’s house, 
and his ancestors are solemnly propitiated by Brahmans. In 
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Status of children. 


none of these ceremonies, however, does the bride take part, 
nor does she approach the marwa. She is brought to the 
house by night, and towards daybreak is conducted to an 
inner room, where the bridegroom puts vermilion on her 
forehead in the presence of the females of the family. 

Such marriages aro not considered disreputable. The 
sagai brido has all the rights and position of a wife married 
by the full-blown Brahmanical ceremony. Her children by 
her second husband inherit equally with any children whom 
he may have had by a former virgin bride; they offer sacri¬ 
fices to their father and his ancestors; they are received 
as members of his gotra, and they marry among the women 
of the caste. In these respects their posi¬ 
tion differs materially from that of the 
widow’s children by her late husband, who properly belong 
to his family and arc usually taken care of by his relations. 
Should they decline the charge, the children follow tlie 
widow; hut they are not deemed members of the family 
into which slie has married, and they are not allowed to 
join in the domestic worship or to share in the inheritance. 

So far, it may bo said, the question of widow marriage 
in Behar seems to rest upon a reasonable footing. Symptoms 
of a tendency in tho opposite direction are, however, not 
wanting. /The Kunnis are a case in point. Some months 
ago I had a large body of them before me, and was asking 
“what sort of Kunnis” they were. One group answered 
promptly, “We are Ayodhya Kurmis: we do not allow 
widows to marry again.” Another group, of Jeswar lvuriuis, 
admitted with considerable reluctance that their widows did 
remarry. In fact, the tone in which both sets spoke on the 

Tendency towards Bub j ect made ifc clear ^ at tllC Ayodhya 

prohibition of widow had adopted this restriction in com para- 
marriage m Bebar. 1 . 

tively recent times, and wore very proud 

of tho distinction. The Jcswara, on the other hand, wove 

rather ashamed of themselves, and were particularly anxious 

to explain that <hey did not allow the widow to marry any 
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one she chose, but expected her to marry her deceased 
husband’s younger brother. If she married an outsider, 
she forfeited all claim not only to her husband’s property, 
but also to the custody of her children. It is possible that 
remarriage restricted by these conditions may represent an 
advance from the promiscuous remarriage practised by the 
lower castes towards the total prohibition in vogue among 
the higher castes. It should be mentioned that the Kurmis 
of Behar are a perfectly distinct race from the aboriginal 
Kurmis of Chota Nagpore and parts of Orissa, whose 
totemistic usages have been referred to above. Both Jeswar 
and Ayodhya Kurmis approach closely to the Aryan type 
of feature, and some of them are very fmo-looking men. 

Other Behar castes in a state of transition as regards 
widow marriage are the Sonars, Sunris, Koiris, and Telis. 
Among the Sonar, the Bhojpuria and Kanaujia allow widows 
to remarry, while the Kamarkalla, Mairh and Ayodhiabasi 
do not. All five sub-castes are endogamous, and aro sub¬ 
divided into smaller exogamous sections, called mills. In 
Durbhunga, the Biyahut Sunris prohibit widow marriage; 
the Sagdhut and Darchua allow it. In Gya, the Koiris 
belong for the most part to three sub-castes—the Barkidangi, 
Chutki-ddngi, and Jaruhar, of whom the last-mentioned 
practise widow remarriage; the former do not. So also 
the Telis of Saran have five sub-castes, four permitting 
widow remarriage, and one, the Behuta (corruption of Biya- 
huta, “ the married ones ”) forbidding it. 

In Chota Nagpore the castes which are, or protend to 
be, of Behar origin follow the Behar rules in the matter of 
widow marriage. The aboriginal tribes—Santdls, Bkumij, 
Mundas, Oraons, and Hos—permit widows to marry again 
without imposing any restrictions on their selection ol a 
second husband, except that the prohibited degrees must 
bo avoided. They also sanction considerable liberty of 
divorce at the instance of cither husband or wife, and permit 
divorced wives to marry again. A step higher in the social 
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scale, the transition to orthpdox habits is well marked by 
tho Koiris of Manbhum. These people, 
In Cho< a Nagpore. w hile retaining oxogamous groups which 

stamp them as of aboriginal descent, forbid, at least in 
theory, the remarriage of widows, though they allow them 
to live in a sort of licensed concubinage not preceded by any 
kind of ceremony. Even this concession is unknown to the 
Loliars and Dhobis, who though occupying a very low social 
position in relation to. the higher castes, have completely 
thrown off a practice which they regard as a badge of social 
degradation. They absolutely prohibit the remarriage of 
widows and divorced wives. 

The tendency to imitate the usages of the higher castes, 
which has been remarked in Beliar and Chota Nagpore, 
operates much more strongly in Bengal Proper and Orissa. 


In Orissa, for instance, the Groalds take 
andOrisstu^ ll01> t a higher position than in Beliar, and 
rigorously prohibit widow remarriago. 
Throughout Bengal the Kaibarttas, though ranking bolow 
the Nabasakh or group of thirteen (formerly nine) castes 
from whose hands an orthodox Brahman can take water, 
marry their daughters as infants, and forbid their widows to 
remarry. In Dacca tho gunny-weaving and mat-making 
Kapalis, and the Chandals, spoken of in Manu as ‘the vilest 
of mankind,’ have given up widow remarriage, and the 
practice appears to be confined to the Gareri, Rishi, Koch- 
Mandai, and other aboriginal and semi-aboriginal castes. 
Similar evidence of the gradual spread of practices prevalent 
among the higher castes comes to us from Northern Bengal. 


Phe Rajbansia of Rungporo, people of distinctly non-Aryan 
type, who have abandoned their tribal name of Koch in 
quite recent times, now pose as high-caste Hindus, and affect 
great indignation if asked whether their widows can remarry. 


Tho Paliyas of Dinagepore, also demonstrably Koch, fall 
into two sections—Raj bansi Paliyas and Byabahari, or 
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but are beginning to be ashamed of it, and in this and other 
matters show signs of a leaning towards orthodox usage. 
The former are as strict as the extreme ignorance of 
the ‘fallen 5 Brahmans who act as their family priests 
admits ; and as education spreads among them, they will go 
on continually raising their standard of ceremonial purity. 

The present attitude of the Hindu community towards 
the recent proposals to recognize and extend the practice of 
widow marriage may, I think, be briefly stated somewhat to 
the following effect:—The most advanced class of educated 
men sympathise in a general way with the movement, but 
their sympathy is clouded by the apprehension that any 
considerable addition to the number of marriageable women 
would add to the existing difficulty and expense of getting 
their daughters married. Below these we find a very 
numerous class of men who are educated enough to appreciate 

, , the prohibition of widow marriage sup- 

Fcelmg of tho peo- * . 

pie as to extension of posed to be contained m certain texts, 

and who have no desire to go behind that 
or any similar injunction in support of which tolerably 
ancient authority can be quoted, -''''’Then come tho great 
mass of the uneducated working classes, with rather vague 
notions as to the Shastras, but strong in their reverence for 
Brahmans and keen to appreciate points of social prece¬ 
dence. To them widow marriage is a badge of social 
degradation, a link which connects those who practise it 
with Doms, Boonas, Bagdis and ‘low people’ of various 
kinds. Lastly, at the bottom of society, as understood by 
tho average Hindu, wo find a large group of castes and 
tribes of which the lower section is represented by pure 
^-aborigines practising adult marriage and widow remarriage, 
while the upper section consists of castes of doubtful origin, 
rmpst of whom, retaining widow marriage, have taken to 
infant marriage, while some have got so far as to throw off 
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sub-castes distinguished by their abstention from widow 
marriage. 

It is not suggested that the groups indicated above 
can be marked off with absolute accuracy. But without 
insisting upon this, it is clear that the tendency of the lower 
strata of Hindu society is continually towards closer 
and closer conformity with the usages of the higher castes. 
These alono present a definite pattern which admits, up to 
a certain point, of ready imitation, and the whole Brahmani- 
cal system works in this direction. Of late years, moreover, 
tho strength of the Hinduising movement has been greatly 
augmented by tho improvement of communications. People 
travel more, pilgrimages can be more easily made, and the 
influence of the orthodox section of society is thus much 
moro widely diffused. The case of the Rajbansis—the fourth 
largest caste in Bengal—is an excellent illustration of the 
scale on which this force does its work. 

The practice of infant marriage has spread much further 
and taken root more deeply among the lower castes than 
its social complement, the prohibition of widow marriage. 
Both customs, the positive as well as the negative, have been 
borrowed from the higher castes, and are now regarded as 
paths leading towards social distinction. But the one is 
much easier to follow than tho other. A man must get his 
daughter married at latest when she is fourteen or fifteen 
years old. To marry her five or six years earlier causes him 
no particular inconvenience, and confers on him whatever 
consideration may attach to religious orthodoxy aud social 
propriety. On the other hand, to stop the remarriage ot 
widows, in castes where tho balance of the sexes has not 
been disturbed by hypergamy, must at starting cause some 
practical inconvenience. Among the lower castes women are 
much more of a power than they are 
Prevalence of iijfan; among the higher; they assert themselves 
freely on a variety of public occasions, 
and in many coses they have secured for themselves tho 
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right to initiate proceedings for divorce. One can hardly 
doubt that their influence would be exercised in favour 
of widow marriage, and that it would tend on the whole 
towards keeping that institution alive. Some allowance 
must also be made for the fact that the lower castes do not 
keep their women in seclusion. A good-looking widow 
shut up in the family zenana can be more easily sacrificed to 
notions of social propriety than a woman who goes out- and 
meets possible suitors every day of her life. To whatever 
cause the difference may bo due, it. is certain that of two 
customs, both adopted under pressure of the same motives, tho 
one — infant marriage—is almost universal, while the other— 
— the prohibition of Avidow marriage—has only the compara¬ 
tively limited currency already explained. Infant marriage 
in fact is now so widely diffused as to have almost entirely 
displaced adult marriage within the limits of the caste system 
proper. The aboriginal races of Chota Nagporo and the 
Orissa hills, the semi-Mongolian tribes of the Himalayan 
region and the Indo-Chinese people of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts still maintain a system of courtship and marriage 
between full-grown youths and maidens which has been 
minutely described by several sympathetic observers. Directly 
we leave these tolerably compact tribes, and pass on to the 
less definite groups which form a debateahle land between 
the tribe and the caste, we find either infant marriage 
in undisputed possession, or a mixed system which tolerates 
adult marriage as a resource open to those who cannot 
afford to do anything better for their children, but at 
the same time enjoins the more respectable custom of infant 
marriage for all parents whose circumstances admit of it. 

In the case of the lower castes there is little room 
for doubt but that the custom of infant marriage has been 
consciously borrowed from tho higher castes in obedience 
to that tendency to imitation which we may almost 
.describe as an ultimate law of the caste system. But 
bow did the higher castes come by a custom which is 
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Origin of 
marriage. 


without a parallel (at any rate on so large a scale) 
elsewhere in the world, and. which cannot be referred to any 
of those primitive instincts which have usually determined 
the relations of the sexes ? Neither sexual passion nor the 
desire for companionship and service can be called in to 
account for a man marrying a girl at an 
mfant n g C w ] ien glie is physically incapable of 
fulfilling any of the duties of a wife. 
Primitive man knows nothing of infant marriage, nor is it 
cn.Hy to coiicoivo liow jsucli un institution ooulil have arisen 
in ilie struggle for existence out of which society has boon 
evolved. The modern savage woos in a summary and not 
over delicate fashion a sturdy young woman who can cook his 
food, carry his baggage, collect edible grubs, and make herself 
generally useful. To his untutored mind the Hindu child- 
bride would seem about as suitable a helpmatoasan American 
professional beauty. If, then, infant marriage is in no way 
a normal product of social evolution, and in fact is met with 
only in India, to wliat causes shall we look for its origin ? 
The standard Brahmanical explanation is palpably inade¬ 
quate. It represents marriage as a sort of sacrament, of 
which every maiden must partake in order that she may 
cleanse her own being from tho taint of original sin, that she 


may accomplish tho salvation of her father and his ancestors, 
and that she may bring forth a son to carry on the domestic 
worship (sacra privata) of her husband’s family. So far as 
marriage itself goes, all this is intelligible enough as a highly 
specialised development of certain well-known ancient ideas. 
But it does not touch the question of age. Granted that 
the begetting of a son is essential for the continuance of the 
sacra privcita , as Greek and Roman examples teach us, why 
should the householder, on whom this solemn duty devolves, 
go out of his way to defer its fulfilment by marrying a girl 
who lias not yet attained the age of child-bearing? The 
Brahmans reply that the earlier in a giriV life sho accom¬ 
plishes her mystical functions, the better. But this clearly 
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belongs to the large class of cx post facto explanations of 
which sacerdotal and legal literature is in all ages and coun¬ 
tries so full. The priests and lawyers who compile the 
text-books find certain customs in force, and feel bound to 
invent reasons for their existence. Being unfettered by the 
historical sense, and disposed to give free play to their inner 
consciousness, it is hardly surprising that their reasons 
should be as often false as true. An ingenious explanation of 
a more scientific character has been given by Mr. John 
Nesfieldin an article* on the Thdrus and Bogshas of Upper 
India. -'Mr. Nesfield says , 

c< In the oldest type of society a woman was exposed to a double evil 

r _tbe stain of communism within her own clan so long as she remained 

there, and the risk of forcible abduction into an alien clan, where she 
became tho wife-slave of the man who captured her. And herein, 
I think, lies the secret of the seemingly irrational and certainly un¬ 
natural customs of Hindus, by which a girl is betrothed at six or eight 
and married at ten or eleven. Tho betrothal ceremony is considered by 
all classes of tho Hindu community to be of 
Mr. Nesfieid'3 theory. ; mmenge importance. The force of public opinion 

has made it as binding as marriage itself. If the boy dies before 
the marriage is performed, the child who has been betrothed re¬ 
mains a widow for life. A father is publicly disgraced in the 
eyes of his countrymen if he neglects to get his daughter finally 
married before she lias completed the ago of twelvo. There are few 
points in which tho social customs of the Hindus have been more 
severely condemned. But though it may be granted that tho time 
has long passed when any good could bo gained from their retention, 
it may yet be contended that they have been of some use in their day, 
and that customs so opposed to tho plain dictates of nature could not 
have been accepted by a rational people without some rational purpose. 
It must be remembered that the natives of Hindustan, at the time 
when they first appear in history as antagonists to the invading 
Aryans, wore in the savage stage, and that they have owed their 
subsequent reclamation, imperfect as it is, to tho subtle and ever- 
widening influence of Hinduism—a composite and very elastic creed, 
made up of the fusion of Aryan with native or aboriginal elements. 

* Calcutta Review, January 1886. 







I conceive, then, that the customs, to which so much exception has been 
taken, were the restraints imposed by this creed upon the rough matri¬ 
monial usagos of the races amongst whom its lot was cast, some of 
which usages were formerly countenanced even by Hinduism itself as 
a concession to the prevailing savagery. Marriage by stealth, marriage 
by capture, and marriage by the simple act of voluntary reciprocal 
intercourse, were all recognized by the ancient Hindu lawgivers as 
permissible to certain castes; and even Brahmans, the holy priests, 
and teachers of Hinduism were allowed to indulge in the kind last 
named. It is no wonder, then, that a religion which was forced to 
concede so much to existing custom should have sought to provide 
safeguards for the protection of the weaker sex through some counter- 
teaching of its own. By ruling, as it did, that a girl must bo betrothed 
and married at a tender age to a youth of some outside clan, and by 
making this rulo binding for lifo on pain of the severest penalties, it* 
protected her both from the stain of communism within her own clan, 
and from the risk of forcible abduction into another. This explains, 
too, how it has come to pass that amongst Hindus, and Hindus only* 
the larger price is paid for the youth, and the smaller one for the 
maid—an exact inversion of the rulo which prevails everywhere else. 
The Hindi word for betrothal is mangni , that is, c begging * for a boy, 
for until the boy had been secured, the girl was not safe.” 

I have quoted Mr* Nesficld’s views at length in order 
to guard against the danger of misstating an argument 
which I think inapplicable to the particular society with 
which we are concerned* The motives to which his 
theory appeals are no doubt highly intelligible, and in 

His view discussed. certain states of societ y would possibly 
be sufficient to account for the institution 
of infant marriage. It seems to me, however, that the 
society depicted in the Rig and Atharva Vedas must have 
got far beyond, if indeed they ever passed through, the 
stage of communal marriage and forcible abduction of 
wives. Courtship of a very modern type was fully 
recognized, and the consent of the girl’s father or brother 
was sought only after the young people had themselves 
come to an understanding* As an additional and conclu¬ 
sive indication that the kind of marriage contemplated 


by the Vedas was the individual marriage of compara¬ 
tively advanced civilization, I may refer to a remarkable 
custom, traces of which have survived in modern Italy— 
the lustration of the bride’s night-dress after the wedding 
night,.* This custom is clearly incompatible with com¬ 
munal marriage, and could only have arisen in a society 
which set a high value on female chastity and had left 
primitive communism ages behind. 

For these reasons I prefer to seek the origin of infant 
marriage in the custom of hypergaiuy described above. In 
farther illustration of the working of that custom, I invite 
reference to the following diagram:— 



Let X represent a caste divided into the thred hyper- 
gamous groups A, B, and C. Within each group the capital 
letters stand for the marriageable men, and the small letters 
for the marriageable women of the group. The horizontal and 
diagonal lines connecting the capitals with the small letters 
show what classes of men and women can intermarry. It 
will be seen that a man of the A group can marry a woman 
of his own or of the two lower groups; a man of B can marry 
into B or C, while a man of C is confined to his own class, 
and cannot marry a woman from either of the classes above 
him. Conversely, a woman of the C class 
Influence of L>yper- can get a husband from A, B, or C, and 
gamy ‘ a woman of the B class from A or B; but 

a woman of the A class cannot find a husband outside of 
her own group. Excluding polygamy or polyandry, and 
supposing the women of each group to bo evenly distributed 

~~ * Zimmer, MHnduoie, Lebm, p. 314 ; GuberaaU's U*i NutiaK> p. 234. 
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among* tho groups they are entitled to marry into, the result 
of the first series of marriages would be to leave two-thirds 
of the women in the A group without husbands, and two-thirds 
of the men in the C group without wives. The women of 
all the groups, and especially those of A, will compete for 
husbands, and the men of C group for wives. But the fact 
that the social status of a family is determined not so much 
by the class from which it takes its wives as by the class 
from which it gets its husbands, would put tho men of the 
lowest class and the women of the highest at a great compar¬ 
ative disadvantage, and would thus tend to produce infant 
marriage; for the number of possible husbands being limit¬ 
ed, the natural tendency is to endeavour to secure them as 
soon as possible. That this motive operates strongly at the 
present day is plainly stated by one of the writers in the 
official publication already referred to,* who says:— 

“ Under these ciroumstances, when, in the case of a daughter, 
parents see that, unless they marry her at once, the one or two bride¬ 
grooms that there are open for their selection would be availed of by 
others, and that they would be disabled from marrying her before the 
eleventh year, and that they would thereby incur a religious sin and 
social degradation as regards the caste, they would seize that opportu¬ 
nity to marry their daughter, quite disregardful of the evil effects 
of infant marriages.” 

Again, when the custom of infant marriage had once been 
started, under pressure of social necessity, by the families 
of the highest group, who had the largest surplus of mar¬ 
riageable daughters, a sort of fashion would have been set 
and would be blindly followed through all the grades* 

1 wo forods are thus at work in the same direction, both 
tending to disturb the balance of the sexes and to produce 
abnormal matrimonial relations between tho members of 
different social groups. Enforced competition for husbands 
on the part of tho higher groups, and the desire to imitate 




* Papers relating to Infant Marriage and Enforced Widowb :o J m India, 
p* 178. 





their superiors which animates the lower groups, combine 
to run up the price of husbands in the upper classes; while 
the demand for wives by the men of the lowest class, which 
ought by rights to produce equilibrium, is artificially restricted 
in its operation by the rule that they can under no circum¬ 
stances marry a woman of the classes above their own. 
These men, therefore, are left very much out in the cold, and 
often do not get wives until late in life. An unmarried son 
does not disgrace the family, but there is no greater reproach 
than to have a daughter unmarried at the age of puberty. 
Husbands are bought for the girls, and the family gets its 
money’s worth in social estimation. Bargains, however, 
must be taken when they are to be had; and no father 
dares run the risk of waiting till his daughter is physically 
mature. He is bound to be on the safe side, and therefore 
he marries her, child as she may be, whenever a good match 
offers. 

Many hard things have been said of infant marriage, 
and the modern tendency is to assume that a population 
which countenances such a practice must be in a fair way 
towards great moral degradation, if not to ultimate extinc¬ 
tion. Much of this criticism seems to me to be greatly 
exaggerated, and to be founded on considerable ignorance 
of the present conditions and future possibilities of Oriental 
life. In truth, excluding the poetical view, that marriages 
are made in heaven, two working theories of the institution 
are at present in existence—one which leaves marriages to 
make themselves by the process of unrestricted courtship, 
and another which requires them to be made by the parents 
or guardians of the persons who are to be married. 1 he 
first, which we may perhaps call the method of natural 
selection, is accepted and more or less acted up to by 
all Western nations, except those who follow the breach 
custom of mariages de conveyance. The second, a system 
of avowedly artificial selection, is in force, with few excep¬ 
tions, throughout the East. For all Hindus, except the 
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handful of declasses who have adopted more or less completely 
European ideas on the subject of marriage, 
TLc case for infant- an( j seetn now to be on the high road to 
form a new caste, the bare idea that a girl 
can have any voice in the selection of her husband is excluded 
by the operation of three inexorable sanctions—by the ordi¬ 
nances of the Hindu religion, by the internal structure of the 
caste system, and by the general tone and conditions of 
social life in India. Religion prescribes that, like the Roman 
bride of early days, a Hindu girl shall be given (tradita in 
manum ) by her father into tho power of her husband; caste 
complications demand that the ceremonial portion of the 
transfer shall be effected while she is still a child; while the 
character of society, the moral tone of the men, the seclusion 
of the women, the immemorial taboos and conventions of 
family etiquette, render it impossible that she should be wooed 
and won like her European sister. To persons of a romantic 
turn of mind the admission that infant marriage in some 
shape must be accepted as an ultimate fact of the Hindu 
social system will sound like a final abandonment of all hope 
of x’cform. But there is more to be said for the custom thau 
appears at first sight. A moment’s dispassionate consideration 
will show that if any sort of controlling authority is to make 
people’s marriages for them, the earlier it commences and 
completes its operations, the better. Where tho choice of 
a husband must in any case be undertaken by the parents, it 
is clearly tempting Providence for them to defer it until their 
daughter has grown up, and may have formed an embarrass¬ 
ing attachment on her own account. As for love, that may 
come and, from all one hears of Hindu unions, usually does 
come—as readily after marriage as before, provided that 
opportunities for falling in love with tho wrong man are 
judiciously withheld. This may seem a cynical way of 
handling tho matter, but it is the only way that accords with 
the lines of oriental life as at present ordered, and it were 
folly to dream of making all things new. 
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ABADHUT. 


ABKAE. 



Abadhut, one who has c shaken 
of! 5 the infirmities of humanity, 
the title used among themselves 
by a sect of Saiva ascetics, which 
is divided into four classes— 
Brahma, Saiba, Bhakta, and 
II ansa or Turiya—of which the 
first three may be either house¬ 
holders or mendicants, while the 
fourth lead a pure ascetic life. 
Abadhuts are said to be distin¬ 
guished from Dandis by not 
observing the practice, strictly 
enjoined by the latter, of shav¬ 
ing the head on the day of new 
moon. 

Abadhutani, Abadkuti , a mem¬ 
ber of a sect of female ascetics 
said to have been founded by 
a woman named Gangagiri: hence 
in Upper India the term Abadhuti 
is commonly applied to all female 
religious mendicants. Abadhu- 
tanis smear themselves with the 
ashes of burnt cowdung and 
wander about begging their way 
on the great pilgrim routes. With 
few exceptions, they lead an im¬ 
moral life. It should be observed, 
however, that they are excluded 
from the pangah or sooioties of 

a? S* 1 ?, 4 badhut s, and that an 
Abadliutdui can only be initiated 
by a woman. 


Abar, a sub-sept of 
sept of Santals. 


the Kisku 


Abasakti, a title of Bamraia 
Kdyasths. J 


Abbaye, a village or communal 
headman among the Kandli 
(Khond) tribe in Orissa. 


&bUl 9 a group of low Ma- 
homedane, believed to have been 


A 

originally a subdivision of the 
Bediyas, whom the orthodox do 
not recognise as members of the 
brotherhood of Islam. For this 
reason the AbdAl marry among 
themselves, and the communitv is 
virtually a caste. The character¬ 
istic occupation of the men is to 
castrate bullocks, and their 
females act as midwives. 

A'bdar, a servant whose office 
it is to prepare water for domestic 
use or for drinking, a title occa¬ 
sionally used by KahArs and 
other castes of similar social 
standing who belong to the jal- 
acharani group, from whose hands 
a Brahman may take water. 

Abhepur, a mul or section of 
the Majraut sub-caste of GoAlas 
in Behar. 

A'bhir y a synonym for GoAlA. 

Abhiram, a sub-caste of Telis 
in Orissa. 

Abhyagat, a sect of devotees 
who live alono, and subsist by 
begging. They are sometimes 
found dwelling together in small 
communities, somewhat resem¬ 
bling the minor monastic associ¬ 
ations of mediaeval Europe. 

Abkahila, a mul or section 
of the Kesarwdni Banins in 
Behar ; a sect ion of the BiyAhul 
and KharidAhA Kalwirs in 
Behar. 

Abkahon, a kul or section of 
B&bhans in Behar. 

Abk&r, a manufacturer or 
retailer of spirit nous liquors, a 
title of KnlwArs in Bchtvr. 
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ADARKI. 




Abya, a section of Brahmans. 

Achal, a bypergamous group 
of the Bangaja Kayasths. 

Achambita, a mel or hyper- 
gamous sub-group of BArlii Brah¬ 
mans in Bengal. 

Achami, a thar or sept of 
Mangars in Darjiling. 

Acheirj, Aclidri , Achdrya , a 
religious teacher; properly, the 
Brahman who instructs the 
religious student of the two next 
castes—the Kshatriya and the 
Taisya—as well as the Brahmans, 
in the Vedas. In modem use 
it is applied to any religious 
instructor, or to any Brahman or 
religious mendicant professing to 
be qualified to give spiritual 
instruction or to supervise and 
direct religious ceremonies. The 
term has thus come to be a title 
or family name of high-caste 
Smriti Brahmans in Bengal. In 
the North-West Provinces it has 
been selected by the Educational 
Department as the title to be 
given to those students who pass 
the most difficult examination 
in the Benares Sanskrit College. 
A t$le signifying an instructor, 
given by the Guyawals of Gya 
to Brahmans employed to load 
the pilgrims in their devotions. 
It. is to be carefully distinguished 
from Achdrji , the designation of 
the despised sub-caste of astro¬ 
logers. 

Achdrji, “the teaoher,” iron¬ 
ical designation of a sub-caste 
of Brahmans in Bengal; also 
known as Lagan-Achurji, Ganak, 
Daivajna, and in Purneah as 
Upadhydya. The members of 
this sub-caste prepare and decipher 
horoscopes, draw up almanacs, 
tell fortunes by palmistry and 


by astrological methods, draw 
pictures of Hindu deities, make 
idols, manufacture sola or pith, 
and decorate houses by painting 
rough designs of flowers and 
animals on the walls. They also 
attend at annaprdsan and apanayan 
ceremonies of the higher castes. 
According to some authorities 

they rank socially below the 

Agraddni Brahmans, from whom 

they will roooivo alms. On tlio 

other hand, Patit or Sudra Brah¬ 
mans will eat with the Achdrji, 
but not with the Agradani. 

Achdrwala, a maker or 
vendor of pickles, preserves, etc., 
usually a Mahomedan. 

A'cheirya, a group of tho 
Srotriya sub-caste of Utkal Brah¬ 
mans in Orissa; a thar of the 
Kaundin gotra of Nepdli Brah¬ 
mans ; a title of Brahmans. 

Acharyasekhari, a mel or 
hypergamous sub-group of llarhi 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Achut, a sept of Bairdgis. 

Adaki, a title of Kaibarttas 
in Bengal. 

Adampur, a seotion of tho 
Ariar sub-caste of Bais Baniyus 
in Behar. 

A dark i, a sub-caste of Baniyas 
in Behar, most of whom make 
tbeir living by selling vegetables: 
others trade in grain, and some 
cultivate land. They permit 
widows to marry again, and eat 
flesh—practices condemned by tho 
more orthodox members of tho 
trading group of castes. They 
abstain, howover, from wine, and 
in other respeots conform to 
tho standard rules of Hindu¬ 
ism. 
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Addddar, the owner o£ fe stand 
or station ( adda ) where porters, 
bearers, carters, and the like wait 
to be hired, paying the proprietor 
a percentage on their earnings for 
tho accommodation. 

Adeb, a sopt of tho Santdl 

tribe in Western Den gal. 

^ Adhamci, a sub-caste of 
Kayasths in Buhar. 

Adharpur, a section of the 
Pachainya sub-caste of Dorns in 
Debar. 

Adhia, a section of Kurmis; a 
title of Napits in Maldah. 

Adhiar, (i) a cultivator who 
holds land on a sort of metayer 
tenure, paying his landlord half 
tho produce as rent; (ii) a culti¬ 
vator who spends half his time 
in one village, half in another, 
cultivating lands in both. 

Adhikdri, (i) a title of Brah¬ 
mans, Jugis, and Vaishnahs who 
officiate at religious ceremonies, 
serve as priests and spiritual 
guides of Vaishnabs and lower 
castes, and deal in charms, espe¬ 
cially in use among Vaislmavas ; 
(ii) a title of Sadgops, of Raj- 
bansis in Jalpaiguri, and of 
Paliy&g in Dinajpur; (iii) a 
manager of theatrical perform- 
anccs; (iv) a thar of the Kasya 
gotra of Nepali Brahmans. 

Adhkurmi or Madhrnm 
Kunm , a sub-caste of Kurmis in 
Western Bengal. 

Adhya, a title of Bangaja 
Kayasths and Subarnabauiks in 
Bengal, 


Adi, a section of Jugis. 

Adi Gaura, a group of Gaum 
Brahmans, 


Adinpuso, a sept of Lepehas 
in Darjiling. 

Adi Sri-Gaura, a group of the 
Sri-Gaura sub-caste of Gaura 
Brahmans. 

Aditi or Aditiya , tt mercantile 

correspondent or agent: tho word 

is probably a corruption of Atlut, 
Arhaty or Arhatid. 

Aditya, a title of Dakshiu- 
Rarhi and Bangaja Kayasths. 

Adra, a section of Goraits in 
Ciiota Nagpur. 

Adrakhia, a mul or section 
of the Banodhia sub-caste of 
Kalwars in Behar. 

Adriar, a pur or section of 
Sdkadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Adya, a gotra or section of 
the Baidya caste in Bengal. 

Adyeb, a section of the 
S&rak caste in Manbhum. 

Afang, a sept of Tipperahs in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

Affn-wdla, Afm-faroshy a seller 
of opium. The Arabic word ufiun 
is usually corrupted to a jin or 
afim in the Indian vcmaoalars. 

Aganpuria, a mul or section of 
the Majraut sub-caste of Go&lis 
in Behar. 

Agar id, a sub-tribe of Asuras 
in Chota Nagpur; a olass of 
beggars wandering about with 
tame monkeys, whose antics they 
oxliibit. 

Angmcar , a cultivat¬ 
ing oaste found in tho Tribal ary 
Mahals of Chota Nagpur. They 
eluim to ho the descendants of 
oertain Kshritriyn immigrants 
from the neighbourhood of Agra, 
who put oil the sacred thread 
a 2 
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when they settled in a new country 
and took to holding the plough. 
Dalton describes them as tall and 
well-made, with high Aryan 
features and tawny complexions. 
Agarias betroth their daughters 
as infants, but do not marry them 
until they are full-grown. They 
allow widows to marry again. 
The caste employ Brahmans from 
the North-West Provinces, and 
will not accept the services of 
the TJtkal Brahmans, who ordi¬ 
narily serve as priests in the 
Southern Tributary Mahals. In 
one point they depart remarkably 
from orthodox Hindu practice : 
they bury their dead, and, after 
the bones have got dry, dig up 
the skull and the chief joints 

and convoy thorn to tho Ganges. 

Thin may perhaps bo thought to 


suggest a connexion with some 
religions sect. 


In Grangpur, where every one 
believes in witchcraft, Agaric- 
women are supposed to ho the 
most potent witches in tho 
country. 

The following statement shows 
the number and distribution of 
Agarias in 1872 and 1881:— 


District. 
Hazaribagli 
Lobar daga 
Singbhum 
Manbhum 
Tributary States 


1872. 

1,966 

1,678 

7 

885 
, 3,448 


1 S 81 . 

1,146 

66 


6,278 


Agaria-Binjhia, a sub-tribe of 

Birijlii/ia in Oliota Nagpur. 


Agaria-Korwa, a suL-tribo of 

Korwaa. 


^gartofU, Afjfimtld, ft wealthy trading oasto of Bfilmr and 

TJppor India, who deal in grain and jewellery, 
TriuiitUttu »' wIhIu- au ^ are a i 30 bankers and usurers. Authorities 

differ regarding their origin and tho etymology of tho namo they 

bear. following a tradition communicated to him by tho chaudhri 
or bondman of tho oosto in BonaTos, Air. Shorriug traces the 

AgorwAlfl to tho banks of tho Godavory, in Madras, and dorivos 
their name from one Agar Nath or Agar Sen, who is believed 
to havo preserved tho oustoms of tho caste inviolato when ull his 
brethren joined themselves to the Sudras. Agar Sou is supposed 
to have lived at Agroha, a small town on the borders of the Rfij- 
putana desert, where his family expanded into tho Agarwal caste. 
Another and more common version of the story describes Agar 
Son as the Yaisya R6ja of Agroha, and adds that the Agarwal 
caste spread over Hindustan after the taking of their original 
homo by Shabab-ud-din Gliori in 1195. This is tho view favoured 
by Sir Henry Elliot, who points out that the association of the 
Agurwals throughout tho North-Wost Provinces with tho worship 

of Gaga Pir, l ho Buako-klug of Agroha, boars testimony to the 

bintMoal accuracy of the tradition. Mr. Nesficld prefors to dcriyo 
tho namo, both of this caste and of the cognato caste of Agrahri, 
1'iom tir/nri or ayar (Sausk. tho aromatic wood of the eagle 

Wood If flu (A qu I twill. rtgalMfl, .KoxbJ, which in gold us a porfnmo. 

’J l. ro Bourne, lrowovor,* to bo no ovidonoe to eouuocl either oaate 
with the production or sale of tins scout; aud tbj fact that tho best 
k | ( , m [ ja extracted from tlie leguminous tree Alberylon agallochum, 
Iroureiro, growing in Oamboja aud South Gochin O hiu a, may perhaps 
bo thought to support this view. 
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The Agarwals of Behar are divided into the following seventeen 

Internal structure. Sections ((/OtfCUl) l — 


(1) Garg, (2) Goil, (3) Gawal, (4) Batsil, (5) Kasil, (6) Singhal, 
(7) Mangal, (8) Bhaddal, (9) Tingal, (10) Airan, (11) Tairan, (12) 
Thingal, (13) Tittal, (14) Mittal, (15) Tundal, (16) TSyal, (17) 
Gobhil, (17i) Goin. 

The section-names are said to refer to eighteen sacrifices per¬ 
formed by Raja Agar Ndtli in honour of Lakshmi. By these 
sacrifices, so says the legend current in Behar, he won from the 
goddess the boon that his descendants by Mddliavi, a daughter of 
the Naga Rdja Kurnud, should bear the name of Agarwal, should 
never be in want, and should enjoy the protection of Lakshmi so 
long as they kept the diwali festival. When the eighteenth sacrifice 
was half ovor, the Raja was struck with horror at the slaughter of 
animals involved, broke off the ceremony, and enjoined his descend¬ 
ants never to take life. The last, or “ holi-gotra ” Goin, represents 
this incomplete sacrifice. Another explanation is that some member 
of the caste by oversight married a woman of his own gotra, and 
that tho gotra in question was dividod into two by the heads of the 
caste in order to oovor this hl'oanll of tho Tllb of WOgftmy. Thoro 

iii Homing iu Iho names themselves to throw light on their origin 
Tho first certainly, and puDmlily tho third and fourth, are names ol 

Vodio Buinte. The second occurs nmong the RfijputS, 

> Willi, tho Agarwals, fts with all castes at tho presont day, tho 
sootion-namoa go by tho nialo side. In other words, a son belongs 
to the same gotra as his father—not to the same gotra as his mother, 
and kinship is no longer reckoned through females alone. Traces 
of an earlier matriarchal system may perhaps bo discomed in the 
legend already referred to, which roprosontod Rdjd Agar Ndtli us 
successfully contending with Indra for the hand of the daughters 
of two Naga Rajds, and obtaining from Lakshmi tho special 
favour that his children by one of them should bear their father's 
name. The memory of this Naga Princess is still held in honour. 
“Our mother’s house is of the raoe of the snake” (jdt ka ndnihal 
Ndghansi hai ), say tho Agarwdls of Behar; and for this reason no 
Agarwal, whether Hindu or Jain, will kill or molest a snake. In 
Delhi, \ aishnava Agarwals paint pictures of snakes on either side 
of tho outside doors of their houses, aud make offerings of fruit and 
flowers before thorn. Jain Agrarwdls do not practice any form of 
snake-worship. ° 

Lead in the light of Bai»hofru , d rcoourohoB’ into archaic 

of kinship, the icgcuui and tlio prohibition arising from it scorn to 
take 118 bark to tho pro historic time wheu the Naga race still main¬ 
tained a separate national existence, aud had not bocu absorbed by 
tlio oonquonuR Aryans: nlinji ^ NOlllOi) Wl'Kt biVgmiv 
in mdfrlflffS by Aryan ohkd'o; an it whou tlio uJtspring ol BUutl 
unions belonged by Naga custom to their mother’s fiunily. Tn 
this view the boon granted hy Iinkahuii to lUju Ague Nulli, tlntt 
his children should be called alter his name, marks a transition 

' A ntiquariickc JJritfv. vet. i. p|<. 4I-U2. 
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from the system of female kinship, characteristic of the Nagas, to 
the new order of male parentage introduced by the Brahmans, 
while the Behar saying about the Ndnihdl is merely a survival of 
those matriarchal ideas according to which the snake-totem of 
the race would necessarily descend in the female line. 

In the last of the six letters, entitled “ Orestes-Astika, Eino 
Griechisch-Indische Parallele,” Bachofen has the following remarks 
on the importance of the part played by the N6ga race in the develop¬ 
ment of the Brahmanical polity : — 

“ The connexion of Brahmans with Naga women is a significant 
historical fact. Wherever a conquering race allies itself with the 
women of the land, indigenous manners and customs come to be 
respected, and their maintenance is deemed the function, of the 
female sex. Countless examples of all ages and countries bear 
witness to the fact. A long series of traditions corroborate it in 
connexion with the autochthonous Naga race. The respect paid to 
Naga women, the influence which they exercised, not merely on 
their own people, but also in no less degree on the rulers of the 
country, the fame of their beauty, the praise of their wisdom— 
all this finds manifold expression in the tales of the Kashmir 
chronicle and in many other legends based upon the facts of real 
life.” 


All the sections are strictly exogamous, but the rule of 
unilateral exogamy is supplemented by provisions forbidding marriage 
with certain classes of relations. Thus a man may not marry 
a woman— (a) belonging to bis own gotra; (b) descended from 
his own paternal or maternal grandfather, great-grandfather, or 
great-great-grandfather; (c) descended from his own paternal or 
maternal aunt; {<() belonging to the grand-maternal family (ndnihdl) 
of his own father or mother. He may marry the younger sister of 
his deceased wife, but not the elder sister, nor may he many two 
sisters at the same time. As is usual in such cases, the classes of 
relations barred are not mutually exclusive. All the agnatic 
descendants of a man’s three nearest male ascendants are necessarily 
members of his own gotra , and therefore come within class (a) as 
well as class (S). Again, the paternal and maternal aunt and 
their descendants are included among the descendants of the 
paternal and maternal grandfathers, while some of the members 
of the ndnihdl must also come under class (/;). The gotra rule is 
undoubtedly the oldest; and it seems probable that the other 
prohibited classes may have been added from time to time as expe¬ 
rience and the growing sense of the true nature of kinship 
demonstrated the incompleteness of the primitive rule of exogamy. 

It is certainly remarkable that a caste so widely diffused as the 
Agarw41s should not have broken up into endogamous divisions, 
based upon differences of locality, of the type so common in Bengal. 
In the North-West Provinces, indeed, it is stated that the 
Pachhainya or Western branch of the caste cannot intermarry with 
the Purbiya or Eastern Agorw&ls. Members of these groups, 
however, may cat together, and the prohibition on intermarriage is 
said to have arisen from a comparatively recent quarrel, which is 
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now likely to bo made up. In Beliar the tendency is to ignore 
these distinctions and to represent restrictions on intermarriage 
between Purbiyas and Packhainyas as matters of family prejudice 
rather than of caste custom. Tins, however, may be due to the fact 
that most of the Bailor Agarwals belong to the Purbiya branch, and 
are regarded as socially inferior to the Pachhainyas. Both inter¬ 
marriage and community of food are prohibited to the Dasa sub¬ 
caste, who are illegitimate descendants of an Agarwal named Basu, 
and to the Biradari Raja, or Bisa, who are said to be descended from 
one Ratan Chand, who was made a Raja by the Emperor Farokhsir 
in the early part of last century. 

Agarwals usually marry their daughters after they have 
M . reached their ninth year, but if no suitable 

match offers in infancy, it often happens that 
a girl is not married until she is grown up. In the latter case she 
goes to live with her husband at onoe. When married as an infant, 
the final ceremony ( rukhsati ), by which she is made over to her 
husband, may take place one year, three years, or five years after 
the regular marriage ceremony. That is to say, if the husband does 
not olaim his wife at the expiration of one year, he must wait three; 
and if ho does not come forward then, he must wait five years. This 
custom prevails among most of the higher castes iu Northern 
India, and is believed to rest upon some obsouro superstition regard¬ 
ing lucky numbers. Whatever may be the origin of the practice, 
it contrasts favourably with the custom in force among many 
families of the higher castes in Lower Bengal, in so far as it tends 
on the whole to defer child-bearing to years of comparative maturity. 

Polygamy is prohibited on pain of expulsion from casie, 
unless the. first wife is barren. The Agarwals of Saharanpur, 
however, disregard the rule, and are nevertheless admitted to inter¬ 
marriage with the Jain Agarwals of Delhi. A widower may marry 
again: a widow may not. T)ivorce is not recognised. If a woman 
goes wrong, she is turned out of the caste, and must cither join some 
religious sect of dubious morality or become a regular prostitute. 

The bulk of the Agarw&ls belong to the Vaishnava form of 
Religion. Hinduism, but a large proportion follow tho 

. tenets of the Digambara sect of Jains, and are 

stigmatised by orthodox Hindus as ndstik or infidels. A few 
baivas and Saktas are met with among tho caste ; but in deference 
to tho prejudices of the majority, these depart from their ordinary 
custom by abstaining from sacrificing animals and partaking of 
llesh or wine. Owing, perhaps, to this uniformity of practice in 
matters ol diet, these differences of religious belief do not operate as 
a bar to intermarriage; and when a marriage takes place'between 
persons of different religions, tho standard Hindu ritual is used. 
When husband and wife belong to different sects, the wifo is 
formally admitted into her husband’s sect, and must in future have 
her own food cooked separately when staying in her mottier’s 
house. 

In matters of ritual the Agarwals do not differ materially from 
the avorage orthodox Hindus of Upper India. Thuii special 
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'goddess is Lakshmi, to whose favour they attribute the general pros- 
perity of the caste. Gaur Brahmans act as their priests, and do 
•not forfeit their position by doing so. The dead are burned in the 
•ordinary Hindu fashion, and the ashes thrown into the Ganges. 
The bodies of children under seven years are buried. Among tho 
Agarwals of Behar it is thought right for a man’s descendants to 
perform his sradh at Gya. On such occasions a separate cake, called 
bikrd ka pind, is presented before the propitiation of tho other ances¬ 
tors begins, for the benefit of those ancestors who may have died 
a violent death. The spiritual interests of the childless dead aro 
supposed to he cared for by their heirs; but where these are distant 
relatives or merely members of the same notvd , the obligation comes 
to be very lightly regarded. 

The Agarwals claim to be the modem representatives of the 
Occupation. Aryan Taisyas, and profess to trace their 
descent from a mythical ancestor, Dhanpal, 
who was the recognised chief of the Vaisyas, and whose daughter, 
Mukuta, was married to iTajnavalkya. Their occupations have 
throughout been in keeping with these traditions. After the dis¬ 
persion of the caste by Shahab-ud-din their talent for business 
brought individual members to the front under the Mahommedan 
Emperors of Delhi. Two of Akbar’s ministers— Madhu Sah and 
Todar Mai—are said to have been Agarwals. To the latter was 
entrusted the settlement of the land revenue : the former held high 
financial office, and a variety of pico still bears hia name. Among 
the Agarwals of Behar we find the largest proportion engaged 
in banking, trade, petty money-lending, and similar pursuits. A 
few are zemindars and holders of large tenures, but in most eases 
their connexion with the land may be traced to a profitable mortgage 
on the estate of an hereditary landholder, so that landholding cannot 
properly be reckoned among the characteristic pursuits of the caste. 
The poorer members of the caste find employment as brokers, book¬ 
keepers, touts, workers in gold and silver embroidery, and servants, 
and take to any respectable pursuit exoopt cultivation. 

In the Hindu social system Agarwals stand at the head of the 
Social status. S r ° u P <>f castes included in the term Baniya. 

colonel -^ 0( * c l as ? es tlhem among the “ eighty- 
four mercantile tribes, chiefly of IUjput origin,” enumerated by 
him, and their features and complexion stamp them as of tolerably 
pure Aryan descent. All Pachhainya and most Furbiya Agarwals 
wear the sacred thread. In Behar they rank immediately below 
Brahmans and Kayasths, and the former can take water and 
certain kinds of sweetmeats from their hands. According to their 
own account, they can take cooked food only from Brahmans 
of the Gaur, Tailanga, Gujrati, and 8an&th sub-castes: water and 
sweetmeats they can take from any Brahmans, except the degraded 
classes of Ojha and Mahabrahinan, from If a j puts, B^is-Baniyas, and 
Khatris (usually reckoned as Vaisyasl, and from the superior members 
of the class of so-called mixed castes from whose hands Brahmans will 
take water. Some Agarwals, however, affect a still higher standard 
of ceremonial purity in the mattor of cooked food, and carry their 
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prejudices to such lengths that a mother-in-law will not eat food 
prepared by her daughter-in-law. All kinds of animal food are 
strictly prohibited, nnd the members of the caste also abstain from 
jovnudd rice, which has been parboiled before husking. Jain Agarwals 
will not eat after dark for fear of swallowing minute Insects. 
Smoking is governed by the rules in force for water and sweetmeats. 
It is noticed as remarkable that the purohits of the caste will smoke 
out of the same hookah as their clients. 

The following table illustrates the distribution of the Aearw&ls 
in Bengal in 1872 and 1881 


AGHOR 


<§L 


District. 

1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 

1881 . 

Hard wan . 

Bankura 

Birbhum . 

Miclnapur . 

Huphlt with Howrah 

24-Parganaa. 

Nadiya 

Jeasore . 

Khulna . 

Murshcdabad . 

Dinajpur 

Rajshahyo . 

liangphr . 

Bogra . 

Pabna 

Darjiling . 

Jalpigon . 

Xuch Behar . 

Faridpur . 

Bakarganj . 

Mairaansinh . 

2,G74 

79 

20.5 

13 

84 

791 

SO 

13 

847 

240 

67 

G 

.as 

41 

143 

70 

7 

125 

8 

201 

03 

92 

219 

144 

4G1 

1 

408 

833 

989 

61 

11 

4 

60S 

85 

823 

75 

40 

142 

Patna . 

Gya . 

Shnhabad ... i!! 

Tirhut ::: 

Saran . 

Chamnaran. 

Monghyr . 

Bhfcgalpur . 

Purniah . 

Maidah ... ;;; 

Kant&l Parganas 

Cuttack 

Puri ... *** 

Balasore 

Tributary States ... 

Hazaribagh. 

Lohard&ga .. 

8ingbhum . 

Maubhum .. 

Tributary States ... !!! 

1,139 
2,472 
1,069 
} 905 

617 
272 
1,0U 
728 
74 
50 
721 
200 
17 

15 

270 

977 

157 

633 

1,714 
5,242 
1,310 
f 2,474 
l 1,191 
1,08-4 
550 
2,947 
2,456 
8,80J 
97 
1,046 
216 

8 

220 

25 

1,051 

1,095 

7 

S09 

90 


a small caste, only 
found in the Supul subdivision 
of Bkdgalpur, whither they are 
believed to have immigrated from 
Nepal. They work as sawyers, 
and also collect the sap of hath 
(Acacia catechu). 

Agasti, a title of KanaujicL 
Brahmans; a gotra or section of 
Nepali Brahmans. 

Agastya, a section of Brah¬ 
mans. 


Agastya-Rishi, 

Tantis in Bengal. 


a section of 


Aggech a 1 1 a section of B^ibhans 
in Behar. 

AghariS, one of the six sub¬ 
divisions of the Lokar caste, who 
manufacture and smelt iron ore, 


while the Lohondia manufacture 
pig-iron from it. 

Aghor, a low and despised 
class of men in the Supul sub¬ 
division of Bh&galpur. who are 
said to have no caste and to eat 
food cooked by either Hindus or 
Mahomedans. Their numbor is 
small (43 in 1881), and most of 
them live by begging, though 
of late years a fow kavo taken to 
cultivation. It is surmised that 
they may be Aghoris who have 
abandoned the distinctive prac¬ 
tices of their sect. In support 
of this view it may be noticed 
that Agkori ascetios eat thoj/tutd 
or leavings of all Hindu castes, 
and that the practice ascribed to 
the Aghors of Supul only goes 
a step further. 
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Aghori, Ag/iorqpanthi, the 
lowest class of Saivite religious 
mendicants, who * eat human 
ordure, bones, and filth of all 
kinds, and extort alms by threat¬ 
ening to exhibit these practices 
or to pollute the bystanders. 
They sometimes carry staves set 
with human bones, and use the 
upper half of a skull as a water- 
pot. In 1881 one of these 
wretches was caught at Bohtak, 
in the Pan jab, in the act of 
devouring the body of a newly- 
buried child, which he had dug 
out. According to Lassen (Lid. 
Alt. Ill, 881, and IY, 629) the 
Aghoris of the present day are 
closely related to the Edpdlika or 
Kdpcdadhdrin sect of the middle 
ages, who wore crowns and 
necklaces of skulls and offered 
human sacrifices to Chamundd, a 
horrible form of Devi or Pdrvati. 
In support of this view it is 
observed that in Bhavabhuti’s 
drama of Mdlati Madhava, writ¬ 
ten in the eighth century, the 
Ivapdlikd sorcerer, from whom 
Malati is rescued as she is about 
to be sacrificed to Chdmundd, is 
euphemistically described as an 
Aghorakantha, from ay kora, ‘ not 
terrible/ The Aghoris of the 


present day represent their filthy 
habits as merely giving practical 
expression to the abstract doc¬ 
trine of the Paramahansa sect of 
Saivites, that “ the whole universe 
is full of Brahma,” and conse¬ 
quently that one thing is as pure 
as another. The mantra or mys- 
tio formula by which Aghoris are 
initiated is believed by other 
ascetics to be very powerful, and 
to be capable of restoring to life 
the human victims offered to 


Devi and eaten by the officiat¬ 
ing priest. The sect is regarded 
with disgust by all respectable 
Hindus, and is believed to be 
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dying out. In 1881 it numbered 
565 votaries in Bengal (all but 
two in Behar), 316 in the Pan jab, 
and 93 in -the Central Provinces. 

Aghorpanthi, a religious 
group of Jugis. 

Aghrait, a section of the 
Karnar sub-caste of Dosadhs in 
Behar. 

Agiyari, a pangat or section of 
Dosadhs in Behar. 

Aglidin Chauri, pichhlirat 
jeonarBaniake put jor le h&th, 
“the day before parched barley, 
the next night the wedding feast, 
sons of the Baniyd join your 
hands ”—a formula or shibboleth 
denoting a mul or section of 
Kesarwani Baniyas in Behar. 
The leading idea of the formula 
seems to be that people who live 
frugally enough in ordinary 
times spend their money freely 
in the JBaniya’s shop when they 
have a wedding on hand. For 
chauri and jeon dr, see Grierson’s 
Peasant Life in Behar , s.i\ 

Agni, a section of the Bhar 
caste in Manbhum. The term 
appears to have been borrowed 
from the Brahmanical system in 
comparatively recent times, as 
the caste has also a set of the 
totomistic sections characteristic 
of the non-Aryan races. 

Agni a, a sub-tribe of Dhimdls 
iu the Darjiling Terai. 

Agnia-Mech, a sub-tribo of 
Meckes in Darjiling and Assam. 

Agnibesma, a section of the 
Pdscli&tya Baidik Brahmans in 
Bengal; a Keli&tra-pota goirci 
or soetiuu of Brahmans ; a suc¬ 
tion of Kayasths in Bengal* 
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Agni-brahman, a Brahman 
who. officiates as priest at the 
burning of dead bodies. 


NI-BRAHMAN". 


AGRAHARI. 

and make rude iron utensils and 
implements of agriculture. 


Agnidhaut, a section of Bdb- 
hans in Behar. 

Agnihotri : according to Wil¬ 
son a Brahman who maintains 
a perpetual fire in his house. 
Sherring interprets the term as 
denoting “ one who possesses the 
materials for the horn or burnt 
sacrifice.” He adds—“All Brah¬ 
mans are directed to perform this 
ceremony; nevertheless, it is 
usual to employ an Aguihotri, 
who lives on alms and receives 
fees and presents.” Agnihotri is 
a title of Brahmans in Behar, and 
one of the sections of the Bubhan 
caste is called Agnihotra . 

Agorid , a synonym for A sura, 
a^ small caste of wild people in 
Chota Nagpur who smelt iron 


Agradana, Agraddni ,, Agra- 
sraddhi , a degraded sub-caste of 
Brahmans, ranking slightly above 
the Acharji.. They read mantras 
at the cremation of Brahmans and 
members of the Nava-Sakha, and 
take gifts (dan) at the first srdddh 
on the eleventh or thirty-first day 
after death, and at the subsequent 
monthly sraddhas for a year, after 
which time no more presents are 
given. Pure Brahmans will eat 
sweetmeats with the Agradani, 
but not rice. In Bengal they 
^ ear , tlie ironical designations of 
Mahci-Brahman, Malia-purohit, 
Maha-sraddhi, Maha-puttra, 
Marui-pora Brahman and, in the 
rare instances when they have a 
smattering of Sanskrit, Pandit, 
in Lehar they are called Maha- 
Brahman and Kintaha. 


JlQVilhari, Agrahri 9 a trading and cultivating caste of Behar 
and Upper India, who are probably closely related to the Agarwals. 
Air. Nesfield thinks that the two groups must originally have been 
potions ot one and the same caste, which quarrelled on some 
liliing question connected with cooking or eating and have remained 
separate ever since.” Agraharis marry their daughters as infants, 
orbici widows to marry again, and do not recognise divorce. Unlike 
tiie Agarwals, they allow polygamy; and on this aocount, says 
are believed to have lost the high position they 
PYT .iJ ( v ^dd. Should this opinion be correct, it may supply the 
who n a fi° U divergence of the Agraharis from the Agarwals, 

observe tW ,? lofi ! c . 1 3 ir resemble in physical type. It is curious to 
and OswAk l ler me roantile castes, such as Agarwils, Khatris, 

and Kaiputs^ tr °?^ re P u 8 liailC0 to polygamy than Brahmans 
nolviramoiK hnVf^ 1 t f wil01n mcur 110 social reproach for their 
practice of orthodox vr 1 ? attorsof Agraharis follow tho regular 
it deserve* notiV^ spirit-drinking is strictly forbidden. 

Agarwals, but take "* ?°V 3 ® cl , Ude ^’ " 7° n * tho 

r :® T * . the business of their husbands by selling 

11ft W ° f standing tho caste, tliougU 

r 1 A ^ , M e ^ ai8 3 f as and wearing the sacred thread, ranks 

_ gwiwa s, and their business is generally on a smaller 
scale. They are, in fact, {rad--.men rather thnu* bunkers. Tho 
proper homo of the caste is in Hindustan, and their numbers in the 
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Lower Provinces of Bengal are comparatively small. The following 
table shows tlioir distribution in 1872 and 1881 :— 


Distbict. 

1S72. 

1881. 

Distbict. 

1872. 

1881. 

Patna. . 

833 

3C3 

Bhlignlpur . 

10C 

83 

Gy a ... ... ... 

223 

11 

Purnian . 

2 


Shahabad . 

1,181 

1,344 

Hazaribngh. 


170 

MozulYerpur .. 

1,OGO 

572 

Tributary States . 


Ml 

Suran .. 

1,080 

655) 

Puri . 


1 

Ohamnaran . 

1,315 

16 

Balasoro . 


3 9 

Mongnyr . 

113 

104 





Agrahri , a synonym for 

Agrabari. 

Agraja, a synonym for Brah¬ 
man. 


Agri, a thar or sept of Man- 
gars in Darjiling, the members 
of which work in mines.. 


^CQltri, a cultivating and trading caste, very numerous in 
Western Bengal. They are popularly believed to be the modem 
representatives of the Ugra or Ugra Kshatriyas mentioned in 
Jf [anu, x, 9 : “From a Kshatriya by a Siidra girl is bom a creature 
called an Ugra (cruel), which has a nature partaking both of 
Kshatriya and of Sudra, and finds its pleasure in savage conduct.” 
In verse 49 of the same chapter their occupation is said to be 
“catching and killing animals that live in holes.” At the present 
day the A'guris are divided into seven sub-castes, viz. (1) Bard- 
v/aniya, (2) Kasipuriya, (3) Bagha, (4) Satch&ki or S&tsaikiya, 
(5) Chagnaya or Changa, (6) Jana, (7) Suta. Each of these 
is subdivided into Kalins and Mauliks, the former being distin¬ 
guished by the titles Kesh, Pai, Shyam, and P&L A Kulin is not 
positively forbidden to marry a Maulik, but to do so brings a 
certain amount of discredit on the Kulin bridegroom, and a sories 
of such marriages would reduce the entire 
Internal structure. family to the rank of Maulik. Intermarriage 
between members of different sub-castes is prohibited, and the Jana 
and Suta sub-castes, both of whom profess to be descended from a 
mythical ancestor named Dak shin Pai, taunt one another with being 
bastards. The entire caste claims to be twice-born (dwija), but the 
sacred thread is worn only by members of the Jana sub-caste, who 
assume it on marriage. Those, however, who work as cultivators and 
drive the plough with their own hands usually discard the thread. 

Each sub-caste contains a number of sections, bearing names— 
Kasyap, Sandilya and Bharadwaja and others—which appear to show 
that, they have been borrowed from the Brahmans. Marriage is 
forbidden within the section, and the supplementary' rules defining 
the prohibited degrees are substantially the same as among Brahmans 
and Kayasths. Aguris many their daughters as infants, forbid 
widows to marry again, and do not recognise divorce. A woman of 
proved uncha 3 tity is turned out of the caste, and usually takes refuge 
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among tlio Bairdgi Vaislmavas or some similar religions Root : Poly 
gamy is permitted, but is not practised on*a largo scale, and it is rare 
to find men with more than two wives. 

In their religious and ceremonial observances A'guns differ little 

Keii aon h’ 0111 the higher castes of Hindus in Bengal 

They belong for the most part to the Vaishnavn 
and Siiktu sects, and there are comparatively few Saivas amom* them. 
Their religious ceremonies are performed by Brahmans, who incur no 
degradation by serving them. It deserves notice that the first srdddh 
is performed by them on the thirtieth day after death, and not, as is 
the oase with Brahmans, on the eleventh day. 

The social position of the Aguris differs in different parts of 
Social status. scattered members of the casto 

round in Eastern Bengal are classed with tho 
hunting and fishing castes—a fact which suggests that there may be 
an eloraent of historical truth in the functions assigned to them by 
Maim. In Bardwan and Western Bengal, where Aguris arc numer¬ 
ous they ako rank with the Nava-Sakha, and Brahmans will take 
wator and certain lands of sweetmeats from their hands. Many of 
25“ koid states and tenures of various grades, and the hulk of the 
caste arc fairly prosperous cultivators. If popular rumour mav bo 

and Scible nod V™ - Said ° b ° extraordinarily short-tempered 
n™ ’ d the cnminal records of the districts where they 

"T t0 Sb i 0W tbat ’ “ proportion to the numbers 
their charge* ^ unusua ^ num ber of crimes of violence were laid to 

in sbows the distribution of Aguris in Bengal 


District. 


Bard wan 
Banktmv 
Birhhuin 
Midnapnr 

HuKhlt wiih nowraii 
JJ-Barganiw 
Nadiy-n 
Jcssoro 
Murshedabad 
Dinaipur 
Hajshohyo 

Kognt 
llunffpur 
Pabiui 
Darjiling 
Jalpigori 
Ku<?h Debar 
Dacca 
Faridpur 


1872. 

1881. 

59,887 

51,202 

9,283 

13,108 

2,993 

2,517 ! 

1,02(1 

1,403 

1,141 

3,952 

1,843 

177 

lid 

124 

a 

14D 

249 

153 1 

57 

134 , 

65 

78 

” u i* „ 

n 

9 

23 

SC 

21 ! 

1 

133 

ais 

1 

i 

IS 


District. 


Mnimansiuh 
Chiltagonp ... 
NoakhAii ... 
Tipperah 

Purniafi 

vSantal Farcanaa 

Maldah 

Patna 

Ova 

Guam pa ran ... 
Cuttack 
Puri 
Balasoro 

Tributary Mo hale 
Hrizaribugh ... 
Lollui ... 

Singbliuin ... , 
Mtuibhuiu ... 


1872. 


G6 


m 

0 

808 

a 


18S1. 


119 

25 

321 

071 

643 

1,270 

133 

80 

00 

svm 

315 


10? 

179 


2 

443 


Agwa, a village servant, who 
acts as a guide to travellers. 

Ah, a sub-sept of the Kisku 
sopt of Suutals. 


Ahar, a sub-caste of Go/ilas iu 
the North-Western Provinces. 

Ahdadar, Ahadar , an officer; 
« functionary, whether military 












































or civil; a title given by the 
former Rajds of Ramgarh to 
6ome of their servants without 
distinction of caste, whose duty 
it was to superintend the expen¬ 
diture of tho household. The 
title is now borne by one Dambar 
Ahadar, of Iehak, who is a 13ania 
of the Nichondia sub-easte. 

Aheria, a sportsman, a fowler. 

Ahilasariar, a pur or section 
of Sakadwipi Brahmans in 
Behar. 

Ahiri , Abhir , Abhiri , 
the cowherd casto of Behar and 
Upper India. The name also is 
sometimes used to denote a sub- 
caste of Goalas. See Goa Id. 

Ahir, a section of Ghdsis in 
Chota Nagpur. 

A'hir-Paik, a sept of R&jputs 
in Behar. 

Ahitagni, a Brahman house¬ 
holder who maintains a perpetual 
family-fire, hence a title of Brah¬ 
mans. 

Ahriti, hunters, a sept of the 
M&id or M&l Paharia, tribe in the 
Sant&l Parganas. 

Ahtharai, a sub-tribe of Lim¬ 
bus in Darjiling. 

Aialong, a sept of Tipperahs 
in tho Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

Aich, a title of Dakshin-Rarhi 
and Bangaja Kayastks. 

Aichd, a group of Barendra 
Sunns in Eastern Bengal. 

Aichittra, a so-called gotra in 
which all members of the Rama- 
vat sect of religiouB ascetics are 
enrolled when initiated. Ah tliu 
^ liamavate profess celibacy, and 
tho gotra includes the entire sect, 
it differs from the gotraa of most 


Hindu castes in having no bearing 
upon marriage. 

A'idhar, an agricultural day- 
labourer in Western Bengal, 
usually paid in kind. 

Ail war, a section of Babhans 
in Behar. 

Ainak-sdz, an optician. The 
ordinary ainak-saz merely frames 
glasses, which ho procures from 
bisdtis; but in most large cities 
manufacturers of lenses are 
found. 

Aind-saz, a looking-glass 
maker. 

Aind, the eel, a totemistie 
section or sept of Rautias, Asuras, 
Goalas, Santils, Mundas, Pans, 
and Kharwnrs in Chota Nagpur. 

Aindudr, eel, a totemistio sept 
of Korwas. 

Aindwar, a section of Goraits; 
of Godlds in Behar. 

Ainia, a section of Sonars in 
Behar. 

Air, a section of Ghdsis. 

Airan, a gotra or section of 
AgarwaLs. 

Aithdna, a sub-caste of Kay- 
asths in Behar. 

Aiydr, a pur or section of 
Sakadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Aja-asram, a sub-oaste of 
Mayaras in Central Bengal. 

Ajagyak Brahman , a Brahman 
who does not off or sacrifices or 
receive presents; a synonym for 
Bdblian, having reference to tho 
tradition that the Bdbkans are 
merely landholding Brahmans. 

Ajaiddphl, a seotion of the 
Karan K&yastke in Behar. 
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AjaitiS, a kill or section of the 
Bablian casto in Behar. 

Ajan, a mul or section of the 
Kanaujia sub-caste of £on&rs in 
Behar. 

Ajner, a mul or section of the 
Chliamulid Madhesia sub-caste 
of Hahvais in Behar. 

Ajodhyabasi, a sub-caste of 
Kewats, Kumhars, and Sonars in 
Behar. 

Ajodhyapuri, a sub-caste of 
Sonars in Bohar. 

Ak&n, a section of the Mag- 
hay4 sub-caste of Kandus in 
Behar. 

Akas, a gain of the Sandilya 
gotra of Barhi Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Akasaria, a section of the 
Bablian caste in Behar. 

Akasmukhi, a class of ascetics 
of the Saiva seot, who keep 
their faces always turned to the 
sky until the muscles of fho nock 
become rigid and the head is 
fixed in that position. 

Akhanb&ri, a mul or section 
of the Tinmulia-Madhesia, Ckha- 
mulia-Madhesid, and Bhojpurid 
sub-castes of Halwdis in Be¬ 
har. 

Akhara, a satndj or local 
group of the Sdndilya gotra of 
the Pasch&tya Baidik Brah¬ 
mans in Bengal, 

Akhaur, a section of the 
Sribdstab sub-caste of Kayasths 
and of the Mogahiya sub-caste of 
Dorns in Behar. 

Akhg&on, a section of tlic 

Mngahiyii sub-caste of Kundus in 
Behar. • 


Akhutia, a sub-caste of Dorns 
in Bengal. An opprobrious ex¬ 
pression, generally applied to a 
spendthrift. 

Akhwani, a title of Babhans 
in Behar. 

Akrur-Paramananda, a sub¬ 
caste of Sutradhars in Murshed- 
ahad. 

Akshagrami, a gain of the 
! 3dtsya gotra of Barendra Brah¬ 
mans in Bengal. 

Aktenhang, name of a domes¬ 
tic domi-god, a sept of the 
Charkhola sub-tribe of Limbu3 
in Darjiling. 

Aladasi, a section of Tuntis 
in Bengal and of Kaibarttas in 
Murshedabad. 

Aladhi, a samaj or local 
group of the Basishtha gotra 
of Pasck&tya Baidik Brahmans 
in Bengal. 

Aladoshi, a section ofKum- 
hdrs in Jessore. 

AlakjdridarhuS, a mul or sec¬ 
tion of tbe Kishnaut sub-caste of 
Goalas in Behar. # 

Alamalaka, Almalak, an 

exogamous section of Baidyas in 
Bengal. 

Alam-rishi, a section of 
Kdmars in Singbhum and tho 
Santal Parganas; a seotion of 
Sutradhars in Bengal. 

Alamyan, an eponymous sec¬ 
tion of Brahmans, Gaadhabaniks, 
Pods, P.agdis, Kumars, Kdyasthas, 
Kumhdrs, MudhuuapiK Miilis, 
Mayardfl/ Nupits, and Tantis in 

Bengal; n section <>f th* lWnliiui 

Kuliyd SadgcpB; of Suklis iu 
Miduapur; of Sutradhars and 
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K aiharttas in Mursbodabad and 


Bunris in Maldah. 


Ajarishi, a section of Jugis in 

Bengal. 

Alch&r&, a section of the 
Baranwar sub-caste of Baniyas 
in Behar. 

Alekhici, a sect of Saiva ascetics 
having their head-quarters near 
Girndr and Poona, in "Western 
India, whence they visit the chief 
pi aces of pilgrimage. They collect 
alms for the purpose of feeding 
other ascetics, and proclaim their 
mission by repeating the word 
alakh (‘awake 7 ?), from which 
their name is derived. Alekhids 
profess profound respect for their 
alms-bag ( jhuli ), and are divided 
into three classes, the members 
of which dedicate the jhuli to 
Ganesa, Bhairab, and Kdli 
respectively. Ganesa-Alekhids 
beg in the morning, Bhairab- 
Alekhids in the afternoon and 
evening, and Kali-Alekhias only 
at midnight. Members of the first 
class beg from house to house, and 
may even stay for some time in 
a house where they are hospitably 
received: ascetics of the other 
two classes may not enter a door, 
and merely walk along the road 
shouting ‘ alakh* to attract the 
attention of the pious. 


This appears to be the sect 
referred toby Wilson, s.v. Alakh- 
ndmi, from Sanskrit alakshya, 
* undefinable/ ‘ invisible/ 


AM. 

Aliakhani, a pathi or hyper- 
gamous sub-group of Bdrendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Aliman, Aliman, a section of 
Bdrnis, Bauris, Ohasadhobas, 
Baitis, Bhuinmalis, Kakdrs, of 
Bdrendra Sunris and of* Subar- 
nabaniks and Tolis in Bengal, 
a gotra or section of Kayasths, 
Napits, of Malos in Eastern 
Bengal, and the group of castes 
( Nava-Sakha ) from whose hands a 
Bengal Brahman can take water. 

Alimman, a section of Sudras 
in Eastern Bengal. 

Allay, Allia, Aleh, a that or 
sept of Mangars in Darjiling. 

Almdl, a section of the Ban- 
gal sub-caste of Baniyas in Behar ; 
of Kaibarttas in Central Bengal 

Almasi or Alamy&n, a section 
of Godlds in Bengal. 

Almas-Tarash, a diamond- 
cutter. The term is also incor¬ 
rectly applied to the begri, nagind - 
sds and others, all of whom 
perform different operations and 
are really distinct artisans. 

Almisi, a section of Kaibarttas 
in Murshedabad. 

Alru, a sept of Hos in Sing- 
bhum. 

Alu, a section of Koras in 
Ckota Nagpur. 

Aluna, a title of ascetics of 
the Saiva sect, who abstain from 
taking salt with their food. 


Alemba, hailstones, a totem- 
istio sept of Judngs in Orissa. 

AlepkhAni, a pathi or hyper- 
gamous Eiib-group of the Baren¬ 
dra 6ub-easte of Brahmans in 
Bengal. 


Alyaman, an eponymous 
section of Pdtnis and Sdnklidris. 

Am, Amba, mango, a totem- 
istic sept of Godl&s, N ages wars, 
Korwas, and Mundas in Choia 
Nagpur. 
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Amal-dar, a manager, an 


agent. 


Amam, a section of the 
Kamar sub-easto of Dosadks in 
Bokar. 


Amar, a class of Nepaleso 
cultivators found only in the 
Supul subdivision of Bh&galpur. 

Amarabadi, a sub-caste of 
Bkuinmalis found in Noaldiali. 

Amarnath, an up-country 
religious sect who live on alms. 

Amashta, a sub-caste of Kdy- 
asths in Behar. 


Origin and 
structure. 


internal 


Aman, a class of Nepaleso 
liquor-sellers found only in the 
Su^ul subdivision of Bhagal- 
pur. 

Amdth , a cultivating caste of Bohar, many of whom 
are employed as personal servants by the higher 
classes of Hindus. This circumstance has led 
to the formation of two sub-castes (pangats ): 
Gharb&it or “householder” and Bahiot or “bearer,” the members 
of which do not intermarry. Gbarbait Arndts, who also style them¬ 
selves JUut, live solely by cultivation, and cannot take service except 
at the risk of exclusion from their pangat ; Bahiot Arndts, who bear 
the significant titles of Kkawas, « servant,” Ghibihar, “ gbi-eater ” 
and Saghar, or. “ vegetable-eater,” regal'd sorvice as their charac¬ 
teristic occupation, but many of them work as cultivators without, 
however, thereby qualifying thomselves for membership in the more 
respectable sub-oaste of Gharbait. Within the Bahiot class, men 
wio serve Bajas are held in special esteem, and an extra bride-price 
is paid for their daughters. That the Gharbdit sub-caste is the 
moie ancient of the two, and represents the original nucleus of the 
entiio casto, may ho inferred from tho fact that it is divided into 
exogamous sections ( di/is ), such as Larwar, Narhan, Pataiwdr, Parali- 
war, and others ; while the Bahiots have no such sections, and regulate 
their marriages by the less arohaic system of prohibited degrees. 
Marriage between persons descended in a direct line from the same 
parents is of course forbidden; and in addition to this the descend¬ 
ants of the paternal and maternal uncles and aunts, and of tho 
maternal grandmother, aro barred ordinarily for seven generations, 
and oven beyond that, so long as they reside in the same plaeo and 
the practice of n.soch or mutual ceremonial impurity on the occurrence 
oi death is kept up. These rules are also observed by Gharbait 
Amuts, so far as they aro not ineludod in the rule of exogamy, which 
with them, as with many other castes, is one-sided in its operation, 
the name or tho section following the male lino. Tkero is no 
c eimite rule to prevent a man from marrvang two sisters, both living, 
u no instance of this is known to have ocourred. Aman may 
marry he younger sister of his deceased wife, but not her elder 

8 i ii 18 uu l isua l f° r Aruats to marry outside the district iu 
\v hie a i hey reside; and with them, as with other Bekar castes, the 
fact, ot a lanlily having emigrated to Bengal puts a certain slur 
upon its. members, and renders it difficult for i.iiem to procure wives 
from their original home. 


Arndts practise both infant and adult-marriage aci 
their means, infant-man 


rain 


if. 


Marriage. 


i boin^ doomed the 
more respectable, and adult-marriages being 
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confined to those whose parents cannot afford to get them married 
earlier in life. Widows aro allowed to marry again. It is con¬ 
sidered right, if possible, for the widow to marry her late husband’s 
younger brother or younger cousin; and, in the case of Gharbaits, 
for her to marry within the dill or section to which her husband 
belonged; but there is no positive rule against her marrying an 
outsider, and she incurs no social penalty by doing so. Under no 
circumstances oan she mary her husband’s elder brother. The ritual 
in use at the marriage of a widow is far less elaborate than at that 
of a spinster. Brahmans aro not employed; only the simplest 
mantras are recited ; a small present of cloth, sweetmeats, and cash is 
given to the woman; and the bridegroom completes the ceremony 
by smearing vermilion ( sindur ) on her forehead with his left hand. 

Polygamy is permitted, but the conditions aro not strictly 
defined, and, so far as rules go, there is nothing to prevent a man from 
marrying as many wives as he can maintain. Custom, however, and 
the normal standard of living among the caste, combine in practice 
to limit the number of wives to two, and it is unusual for a man to 
take a second wife unless the first is barren. In cases oi proved 
infidelity a man may put away his wife with the sanction of the 
pnnoh&yat or council of elders, and may marry again. There 
seems, however, to be no regular ceremony appointed for the purpose 
of divorce, and resort to it is far less frequent than among the lower 
castes. Many Amats, indeed, deny that they allow divorce in any 
form, and the caste, as a whole, sets a high value on female chastity. 

The religious observances of Amats do not differ materially from 
those in vogue among orthodox Hindus of 
iioiigion. about the same social standing. Most of them 

belong to the Sakta sect, and worship Kali with the usual sacrifice 
of a he-goat. Maithil Brahmans are employed as priests, and incur 
no special degradation by serving in this capacity. Among the 
di minores so numerous in Behar, the Arndts worship the five 
goddesses {punch devati ), a form of Bhavdni, with offerings of betel, 
areca-nut, artca rice boiled in milk with sugar, cakes boiled in ghi, 
plantains, etc.; Goraiyd is propitiated with a pig; Sokha with pithd , 
** a kind of boiled pudding made of satin or meal; ” and Bandi with 
unleavened bread and sweetmeats. No special days aro set apart for 
this worship. It is conducted by the members of the household 
without the intervention of Brahmans, and the worshippers eat the 
offerings with the exception of the pig sacrified to Gorniya, which is 
careful) y buried. Bahiot Amats havo also a special ancestral deity 
of tLeir own, culled Pheku Ram, to whom kids, goats, sweetmeats, 
;iud betel-nut are offered, and afterwards distributed among the 
members of tho sub-oasto who happen to bo present. 

ffixe dead are burned in tho ordinary Hindu fashion, tho ashes 
boing thrown into the Ganges or into any 

Disposal of tUo dead. 6aorc( j river that may happon to bo handy. In 

the case of persons who die at a distance from a river; this duty is 
usually neglected, and the ashes aro collected under a small platform 
(r/iabutra)^u\)<n\ which a tufsi-treo is planted. Infants under eight 
months aro buried. Srdddk is performed aeoording to the standard 
i it ual on tho fourteenth day after death. Ancestors are propitiated in 
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the first half of Asin (September-October) by offerings of water 
poured from the palms of the hands. 

The social standing of Amats is much the same as that of 
Kurmis, Koiris, and Grodlus, and they belong 
pation? 1 EtatU3 and ° CCU ’ to the group castes from whom a Brahman 
can take water. This indeed is a matter of 
necessity for a caste largely employed in personal service. They 
will eat sweetmeats with, and take water from, members of the 
acharani group of castes and of the higher castes. Cooked food 
they will eat only with men of their own caste, and some Amats 
are so particular that they will eat only with members of their own 
sub-caste. Formerly they would smoke with members of the acharani 
group, hut of late years they have become more strict, and the 
question is governed by the rule applicable in the matter of cooked 
food. They indulge in all kinds of clean animal food, such as goats, 
both male and female, deer, hares, pigeons, wild fowl, and fish," with 
the exception of some scaleless varieties, which are supposed to bear 
a rcsemblanco to snakes ; but some of them abstain wholly from meat 
and fish, and are held in special respect for this abstinence. Spirituous 
liquors are not forbidden. Some Arndts say that they have no 
objection to. eating the leavings of Brahmans, while others resent 
the suggestion. The point is an obscure one, on which accurate 
information is not readily to be had ; hut it seems likely that Baliiot 
Amats, serving high-class Brahmans, would in practice eat what was 
left of their master’s food, while Gharbdit Arndts would of course 
not be exposed to this temptation, and would therefore deny the 
possibility of such a thing taking place. In Purnoali cultivating Amats 
take credit to themselves for not ploughing with cows—a practice 
common in some*parts of that district. Their status as agriculturists 
appears to vary somewhat in ditferout districts, but the bulk of the 
caste appear to be fairly prosperous ray ate, usually possessed of 
occupanoy rights; some have sunk to the position of landless day- 
labourers, receiving wages in kind, while a very few have risen to 
bo tenure-holders and proprietors of small estates. 

i he following table shows the distribution of Amats in 1872 
and 1881 


District. 

1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 

1891. 

Patira. 

Tirbnt— 

Darblmnga ... 

Moznflt'i'iJur 71 

Saran . 

Clmrcpnran . 

Mouthy r . 

01 

31,OH 

* 

120 

an 

C 20,087 
t 2,315 

" 2H ' 
27 

! UhAg'ilnur ... . 

tHirnian . 

J SimtAI Pargimaa . 

Bftluaore ... . 

Tributary St . 

lhitftJimr ... . 

ftajuliAhyo. 

O.A72 

7.1&* 

' 1ft 

1 HS 

0,-m 

7,00.’! 

12 

271 

1.2MJ 
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. Arndtia, a mul or eopt of the 
Suryabansi sub-tribe of Rajputs 
in Behar* 

Amdut, a title of Khanddits 
in Chota Nagpur. 


Amayat, a title of Sudluis in 
Orissa. 

Ambahld, a section of fho 
Karan sub-caste of K avast in 
Behar. 
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Ambaria, a section of Bdbhans 
in Beliar. 

Ambmtha , a synonym for 
Baidya in Bengal. In Manu (x. 
13, 47) the Ambasthas are 

described as tlio offspring of a 
Braliman by a Vaisya girl, and 
are said to follow tlio practice 
of medicine. 

Ambras, a fruit, a totemistie 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Ambuli, a gain of the Kdsyapa 
gotra of Bdrhi Bralimans in 
Bengal. 

Amethi, a sub-caste of Basto- 
gis in Beliar. 

Arnghat, a section of Blioj- 
purid Halwais in Behar. 

Ami, a mul or section of the 
Chhamulia-Madhesia sub-caste of 
Halwdis and of .the Biydliut and 
Khariddkd Kalwdrs in Behar. 

Aminapur, a section of Bdis 
Sonars in Behar. 

Amol, a section of the Ea¬ 
rner sub-caste of Dosadhs in 

Behar. 

Am pur, a mul or section of tho 
Kanaujia sub-caste of Sondrs in 
Behar# 

Amraut, a section of Awadhid 
Ha jams in Behar. 

Amri, a totemistie sept of 
Oraons, who are prohibited from 
drinking rico gruel. 

Amrot, a section of the Mag- 
bay a sub-caste of Koiris in 
Behar. 

Amu, a sept of Chakmds in the 
Jlill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Andbrikaksha, a section of 
Brahmans. 


Anddi, a section of Jngis in 
Bengal. 

Anaet, a sept of Bairagis in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Anal, a section of Bhdts. 

Ananta, a section of the Sarak 
caste in Chota Nagpur. 

Anar, a mul or section of the 
Chhamulid-Madkesid sub-caste of 
Halwais in Behar. 

Anarai, Anraya, a section of 
Babhans in Behar. 

Anarpuri, Anwarpuri, a suh- 
caste of Kamdrs, Ndpits, and Telis 
in the 24-Parganas. 

Anchit, tiger, a totemistie sept 
of Bairagis in Chota Nagpur. 

Andarie-Nehra, a mul of 
the Sandil section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Andarie-Lagunid, a mul of the 
Sdndil section of Maithil Brah¬ 
mans in Behar. 

Andarie-Pirdpur, a mul of tho 
Saudil section of Maithil Brah¬ 
mans in Behar. 

Andhachabdr, a section of 
Kurmis in Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa. 

Andhachipa panaria, a sec¬ 
tion of Kurmis in Chota Nag¬ 
pur and Orissa. 

And hi got, a totemistie section 
of Nunias in Behar. 

Andhra, see Taildngi. 

Andrish, a rope of untanned 
hide with which the yoko is 
fastened to the plough, a totem- 
istio soot ion of JSunris in tlio 
Santdl Targanas and Man- 
bhuxu. 
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Angaria, a sub-caste of Lo- 
hars in Chota Nagpur; charcoal- 
burners, a sub-sept of tho Tudu 
sept of Santals and a sept of Hos. 

Angbohang, king of the fir 
wood, a sept of the Ahtharai 
sub-tribe of Limbus. 

Angbu, the forest-dweller, a 
sub-sept of the Thekim sept of 
Limbus in Darjiling. 

Angdenba, lord of tho forest, 
a sept of the Pdnthar sub-tribe 
of Limbus in Darjiling. 

Angira, a gotra or section of 
the Baidya caste in Bengal. 

Angirasa, a gotra or section 
of Brahmans professing to be 
descended from tho Vedie Rishi 
or sage Angira; a Brahmanieal 
section of Khatris. 

Anglah, a sept of Limbus in 
Darjiling. 

Angrok or Angwdr, a sub¬ 
caste of Rajwdrs. 

Angwdr, a section of Turi or 
Dakhind Dorns in Behar, who 
perform their domestic worship 
inside the angan or court-yarc 
of their houses. 

Ankur, a title of Dakshin- 
Rftrhi and Bangn ja Kayasths. 

Ankur i, a section of the 
Sitmulia Maghaya sub-caste oJ: 
Jvandus m Behar, 

Ankuria, a Bub-oaate of Doms 
m Bengal who are baskot-makers. 

Anlabdng, a sept of Iambus 
in Darjiling. 

Anmar, a section of the Bangal 
sub-caste of Buniyas in Behar. 

Anndsani, a gain of the 
Sabama aura of the TJttar- 
Barendra Brahmans in Bengal 


Anokanwdr, a mul or section 
of the Chhainulia-Madhesiii sub¬ 
caste of Halwais in Behar. 

Anraiwar-Anrai, a mul of tho 
Batsa section of Maithil Brah¬ 
mans in Behar. 

Anraiwdr-Usrauli, a mul of 

the Batsa section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Anraiwdr-dhaud, a mul of the 
"Bdtsa section of Maithil Brah¬ 
mans in Behar. 

Anraiwdr-Baingni, a mul of 

the Bdtsa section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Anri I, a section of Sonars in 
Behar. 

Anrrdhi, a mul or section of 
the Majraut sub-oaste of Goalas 
in Behar. 

Anrud, a mul or section of 
the Chhainulia-Madhosia sub- 
caste of Halwais in Behar. 

Antahrid, a section of Bhdts. 

Antdiya, a mul or section of 
Sonars in Behar. 

Antarvedi or Kanaujid, one 
of tho three main divisions of 
Kanaujid Brahmans, found in 
Behar. They are said to have 
come from the country botwoen 
the Ganges and Jamna. 

Anulomaj (from am> ‘accord¬ 
ing to/ lotna, ‘the hair of tho 
body/ andya, ‘born/—born with 
the hair' or grain, U., in due 
order), the offapring of two persons 
of different chisBes, of whom the 
father is of the superior caste in 
Boeial standing, as of a Brahman 
father and Kahatviya mother. U 
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the woman be of the Brahman 
and the man of tho Kshatriya 
caste, the order is inverted, and 
the progeny , is termed Pratilo?naj, 
born against the hair. 


An weir, a section of Bdbhans 
in Beliar. 

Anyapurba, a woman who has 
been previously married. 


_ Aoghar, a sect of Saiva ascetics founded in Guzerat by a 
Dasnami mendicant, named Brahmagiri, through the favour of 
Gorakhnath, a religious reformer, who ilourislied early in the fifteenth 
century, and is now recognised in the Himalayan districts as an 
incarnation of Siva and the special protector of the Gorkhalis. 
They have not the custom of making proselytes. On the death 
of a chief of the math , one of the mendicants is promoted to his place 
with certain ceremonies. It is said that Gorakhnath invested 
Brahmagiri with his ear-ring and certain other symbols, which 
the latter afterwards distributed among five mendicants, each of 
whom formed a separata group of the sect— Gudar, Sukhar, Rukliar, 
Bhukhar, and Kukar. Members of the first three groups dress them¬ 
selves in a long yellow overcoat. The Gudar wear a ring in one ear, 
and in the other a flat copper plate with the footprint of Aoghar 
or Gorakhnath. The Sukhar and Rukhar wear rings of copper or 
pewter on both the ears. These ornaments are said to be a sort of 
masonic signs, by means of which the members of each group 
may recognise each other. Ascetics belonging to tho Bhukhar and 
Kukar divisions are rarely met with in Bengal. Tho main distinc¬ 
tion between them and the first three groups lies in that they do not 
bum incense in their alms-pot, while the others do. Tho Kukar 
group collect alms with a new earthen-pot, called kali liandi , in 
which they also cook their food. Mention is made of a sixth group, 
called Ukhcix, concerning whom no precise information is available. 
Some say, indeed, that the name is merely a title of those membors 
of the first throe groups who are given to indulgenco in flesh and 
stroDg drink. 


A pa i a title of Bangaia Kdy- 
asths. 

AphariS, a section of the Ahir 
or Goala caste in tho North- 
Western Provinces. 

Ar, a sept of the Chandrabansi 
division of Rajputs in Behai-. 

Arad-farosh, a flour-vendor. 

Araich, a section of Bdbhans 
in Beliar. 

Ar&ishw&IS, a trader who 
makes and soils takhU , tdzids, 
toys, artificial flowers, fruits, and 
festal deoorations, such as paper 
or talo lanterns, and horses and 
other figures of paper pulp. 


Ar&it, a kul or section of 
Bdbhans in Behar. 

Ar&iya, A red, Arre, a sub-caste 
of Telia iu Behar, who claim to 
intermarry with the Maghaya 
sub-caste. The latter, however, 
do not admit the claim. 

Arajpuria, a section of Mag- 
hay a Dhobis in Behar. 

Arak-kash, a distiller of ex¬ 
tracts and essences of flowers, etc., 
which aro used as beverages and 
as medicinal draughts. 

A'rSp, a section of the Sat- 
mulift Maghaya sub-oaste of 
Kandus in Behar 
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Ardpe, a^titlo of Bdbhans in 
Bebar. 


A'ri, a title of Kdmars and 
a section of Kayastks in Bengal. 


A'rash, a title of Kaibarttas 
in Bengal. 

A'rath, a gain or sub-section of 
Saptasati Brahmans in Bengal. 


Ariar, a sub-caste of Bais 
Baniyas in Behar. 

A'riydr, a sub-caste of Sunns 
in Mdnbhum. 


Archnani, a thar of the Atrdi 
gotra of Nepali Brahmans. 

Arddha lakhia, a section of 
the Banodhia and Jaiswar Kal- 
wars in Behar. 

Ardhauti, a sub-caste of Kum- 
hdrs in Behar. 

Ardi (fish), a totemisticsection 
of Bagdis in Bengal. 

Area, a sub-caste of Gareris in 
Behar. 

Area, fish, a totemistic sept of 
Mimdas in Chota Nagpur. 

Arewar, a kul or section of 
Babhans in Behar. 


Arjei, a thar of tho Atrai gotra 
of Nepali Brahmans. 

Arkasiya, a sawyer, a title 
usually applied to the Maghaya 
sub-caste of Barliis in Behar. 

Ark&ti, (i) a pilot; (ii) an 
unlicensed purveyor of labourers 
for the tea districts, who collects 
emigrants in small batches within 
their native districts and makes 
them over for the purpose of 
transport to recruiters licensed 
under the Inland Emigration 
Act or formally authorised by 
their employers to collect free 
emigrants. 


Argarid, a section of the 
Ghosin sub-caste of Godlds in 
Behar. 

Arghaunle, a thar or sept of 
Mangars in Darjiling. 

Arhd, a title of Khandaits in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Arhai-ghar, a hypergamouB 
gvonp of the Ckarjdti sub-caste 
ot Rkatris in Bengal. 

Arhatiya, a broker or middle 
man, especially one who has a 
shop, sometimes with consider¬ 
able storago accommodation, in 
a ganj or emporium for tho sale 
of grain. Hence, more generally, 
a business agent or correspond¬ 
ent. 

Ari, a sub-caste of Sutxadhars 
in Western Bengal. 


Arna, a sect of Dasndmi San- 
nyasis. 

Arnab, a title of Dakshin- 
Rarlii and Bangaja Kayastks. 

Arnwait, a section of Babhans 
in Behar. 

Arrai or Ardkash, ari, a saw, 
a title of Chandals or Namasudras 
who are sawyers. 

Arridr, a sub-caste of Tha- 
thord or brass-chaser in Behar. 

Arthi, Art hid, a broker, an 
agent, a salesman, a commercial 
correspondent, one who conducts 
business on commission for a 
principal at a distance; a banker 
who grants and acoopts bills 
on other bankers or correspond¬ 
ents. 
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Aru, yam, a totemistie sept of 
Mundas in Ckota Nagpur. 

Aru I, a sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur, 

Aru yd, a sept of the Tung- 
jainya sub-tribe of Chakmas in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

Aryajati, “ Aryan caste;” a 
pedantic designation adopted by 
nine persons, probably Brahman 
Pandits, in the 24-Parganas in 
the census of 1881. 

A's, Ash, a title of Dakshin- 
Rdrhi Kayasths and of Bdruis 
and Mayards in Bengal. 

Asan, Asin-Tunti , Aswini- 
Tdntiy the highest sub-caste of 
weayersin Bengal, who claim to be 
the original stock from which the 
other sub-castes have diverged. 
Asin-Tdnti women do not wear 
nose-rings, and this peculiarity 
is regarded as the chief dis¬ 
tinction of the sub-caste. See 
Tanti. 

Asarhi, a mul or section of 
the Kanaujia sub-caste of Sonars 
in Behar. 

Asarmdlld, Asarmaurd, a 
mul or section of the Ohhamulid- 
Madhesid sub-caste of Halwdis in 
Behar. 

Asesmeghrdm, a section of 
Kanaujid Lohdrs in Behar. 

Ash dr, a month—June, a to- 
temistio sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Ashtagrami or Kataki, a 

sub-oasto of Tdmbulis in Bengal. 


Ashtalai, a sub-caste of Kd- 
mars in the Santdl Parganas. 

As is war, a section of the 
Kamdr suh-caste of Dosadhs in 
Behar. 

Asmait, a section of* the Mag- 
haya sub-caste of Kumhars in 
Behar. 

Asotoar, a sept of Korwas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Asraur, a sect of Dasudrai 
Sannydsis, properly belonging to 
the Panjdb, but sometimes found 
in Bengal. 

Asrhaf, Asrdph , noblemen, 
persons of rank. In Behar the 
designation is assumed by the 
more respectable classes of both 
Mahometans and Hindus, and in 
particular by high-caste culti¬ 
vators, who receive in virtue of 
their social status a remission of 
rent, variously known as mdfi, 
chhutiy kamsare , redet, marawali , 
kami , and in dm. The word is 
the plural of Ar. sharif \ ( noble/ 
but, like many similar forms, is 
used in the Indian vernaculars as 
a singular. 

Asrukoti, a gain of the Kdsy- 
apa gotra of Bdrendra Brahmans 
in Bengal. 

Assam-Mech, a sub-tribe of 
Meches in Assam. 

Assampd, a rui or sept of 
Dejong Lhoris, the members of 
which aro of a mixed, low origin. 

Asur-Agarid, a eub-tribe of 
Agarids in Chota Nagpur, 

Asur-Brijid, a sub-tribo of 
BiDjbias in Chota Nagpur. 
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JtSttnt, Acjorid, Lohrd, a small non-Aryan tribe of Lohardag4 
and the eastern portion of Sargujd, who live 
Origin. almost entirely by iron smelting. Colonel Dalton 

seems inclined to connect thorn with the Asuras, who,^ according to 
Munda tradition, were destroyed by Singbonga ; and, judging from 
tho present position of the tribe, it is likely enough that the Asuras 
may be the remnant of a race o£ earlier settlers who were driven 
out by the Mundas. Herr Jellinghaus, howover, suggests 1 that the 
As lira legend may refer to the more civilised mining and temple¬ 
building people of whom traces are found throughout Chota Nagpur. 
Tho legend is discussed at length in the article Munda. 

Tho Asuras have thirteen totemistic sections, which arc shown in 
Appendix I. Two of these—Basriar (the bam- 
Mamago. p 00 ) |y| u fc ru £ r (the spider) — occur also among 
the Kurmis. A man may not marry a woman belonging to the 
same section as himself, nor may he eat, cut, or injure the plant 
or animal whose name his section hears. Marriago is usually adult, 
though a tendency towards the adoption of infant-marriage is 
traceable. Polygamy is permitted, and great license of divorce pre¬ 
vails. The women of the tribe indeed are notorious for their lax 
morality, and many of them earn their living as Khelris or dancing- 
girls in the towns and larger villages of Chota Nagpur. 

Little is known about the religion of the Asuras. According 
r to Dalton, they worship Singbonga, the supremo 

deity of most Kolarian tribes, but know nothing 
of Marang Buru, though they worship tho great hills near them 
under other names. The name Agoria or Angoria appears in 
Hazuribdgh as the appellation of a sub-caste of the non-Aryau 
Lohars, whose special function is tho smelting of iron ore, from 
which rough pig-iron is manufactured by members of the Lohondia 
sub-caste. 

Tho following table gives tho number and distribution of Asuras 
in 1872 and 1881 


District. 

1872. 

1831, 

District. 

1872. 

•_ A 

1SS1. 

Santul Parranaa 
ilnznitbAgh 

LohantnaA 

31 

807 

m 

173 

07 

Sintfbhum ... 

Mtnbhum . 

Tributary St utea. 

"a 

1 

223 

1.204 


Asur Lohara, a B ept of Mun- 
uas in Chota Nagpur. 

Aswaria, a section of Bdbhans 
and Sondra in Behar. 


A'swini, see Asan. 


AtS-farosh, a seller of did or 
wheat flour. 

Ataia, a sept of Edjputs in 
Behar. 

Atai Baidya, a doctor who 
defrauds the ignorant; a title of 
Baidyas used by outsiders. 


1 Zdtstfirtft fur Ethnologic iv, 237. 
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Atari, a section of the Karan 
sub-caste of Kayasths in Behar. 


Atashbaz, a maker of fire¬ 
works. 


A'tghari&, a group of Phulkdtd 
Malis in Bengal. 


Ath-pahari, one wlio is al¬ 
ways on duty (an eight-watoh 
man), applied specially to a ser¬ 
vant employed to collect rents; 
or, in Bengal, to one who is set 
to watch tho crop aud acts as a 
messenger for the rest of the 
villagers. 


Ath&rachura, a group of tho 
B&rendra Sunris in Tipperali. 

Ath&rah Panth, a sub-tribe 
of Mangars in Darjiling. 

Atharb, an eponymous section 
of Babhans. 

Atharva, a low group of 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Athisa, a sub-casto of Dhobds 
in Central Bengal. 


Athral, Athrot, a sept of 
BAjputs, a section of Babhans 
in Behar. 

AthwdrA, Athtydra , a money¬ 
lender who advances money on 
condition that the borrower shall 
pay by weekly instalments a 
larger sum than he receives; a 
cultivator who, for the use of 
agricultural implements on his 
own account for eight days, works 
tho rest of the month for the 
benefit of tho lender. 


Atit, Atith, from Sansk. atit, ono who has passed away from 
worldly interests, or from atit hi, a guest, a temporary dweller upon 
earth, a title of religious mendicants, praotically synonymous with 
Sannyasi, q.v. The term is applied to both Yaishnavas and 
Saivas, and does not appear to be capable of very precise definition. 
As used in Bohar, it includes two classes of persons— Sannyasi 
At its, who adopt a purely ascetic and celebate life, and transmit 
their property to their pupils ( chelcis ) by a sort of spiritual succes¬ 
sion, and Gharbari At its, whose manner of life is that of ordinary 
householders. The latter group, indeed, whatever may havo been 
its original mode of formation, whether by desoent from Sanny&si 
Atits, °who broke their vows and married, or otherwise, does not 
now differ materially from any ordinary occupational caste. Tho 
term is also colloquially applied to a person going on a journey 
who puts up on tho way either at a shop or house of some resident, 
whose guest ho becomes. . Sannydsi Atits are divided into four 
classes nearing different titles : (1) BhArati, from Bharat or 

Har&w&r, (2) Giri, (3) Puri, and (4) A'run. They are distin¬ 
guished by wearing a head gear of an oohre colour dyed in f/eru 
(red ochre), and a necklace of rudrdksha, called hanthi. They 
abstain from animal food and wine, and wander about from one 
chela or disciple to another, teaching mantras . The Gharbari Atits 
do not admit outsiders into their groups, follow the Hindu law of 
inheritance, and perforin the srdddh. They are sometimes culti¬ 
vators, holding from zomindara rent-free jdyirs, many of which wero 
\ not improbably granted to their ancestors on tho ground of their 
^ being Sannyasis. 


' 
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Atpdrd, a sub-caste of Kotdls 
in Western Bengal. 

Atrab, a territorial section of 
Babhans in Bebar. 

Atrai, Atri, a goira or section 
of Nepali Brahmans. 

Atreya, a gotra or section 
of Brahmans; of the Srotriya 
sub-caste of Utkal Brahmans ; of 
Baidyas and Kayasths in Bengal; 
and or Karans in Orissa. 

Attar, a maker of perfumes 
and essences. 

Attn-rishi, a seotion of Tantis 
in Bengal. 

Atul-rishi, a section of Chasa- 
dhobas in Bengal. 

Atura, a section of Dorns in 
Western Bengal, who officiate as 
the priests of the caste. 

Atur-Sannydsi, a sect of re¬ 
ligions mendicants, joined by 
persons who suppose themsolves 
to be at the point of death. It 
is said to have been popularised 
by Tulsi Das, a Daksbinatya 
Brahman, who accepted the 
mantra of the sect when ho was 
seriously ill, and afterwards re¬ 
covering became a conspicuous 
acuicrout of the Vedanta school 
° philosophy at Benares. Bor- 
sous who enter the sect in extrc- 
mis and afterwards get well must 
reraum bunnyisia for the rest of 
their lives. 

Aturthi, again of the Bliarad- 
wdja gotra of Bdreudra Brah¬ 
mans in Bengal. 


Auigh Baid, a section of Bab- 
bans in Behar. 

Aujana, a sept of Chiks in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Aunria, a mul or section of 
tho Majraut sub-caste of Goalda 
in Behar. 

Aura, fruit, a totomistio sept 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Austhi, a title of Kanaujia 
Brahmans in Behar. 

A'ut-A'sram, a sub-caste of 
Gandhabaniks in Bengal. 

Awadhi&r, or section of 
Sdkadwipi Brabmans in Behar. 

Awadhia, Ayodhia, or Ayo- 

dhidbusia , literally those who live 
in Ayodhya or Oudh—members 
of different sub-castes, who trace 
their origin from Ayodhyd. Also 
a sub-caste of Nuniyas in Behar, 
who practise infant-marriage aud 
observe a curious custom, called 
asmdni shddi , which requires that 
the bride and bridegroom shall be 
held off tho ground during tho 
marriage ceremony, A sub-easto 
of Beldars, Binds, Dhobis, Ha- 
jams, Kalwcirs, Kumhars, Kurmis 
and Sondrs in Behar. Sonars of 
this sub-caste affect a high 
standard of orthodoxy, and do not- 
permit widows to marry again. 
Ay odhid Kurmis affeot superiori ty 
over the other members of tho 
caste, and do not permit widows 
to marry again. 

Azghalla, a totemistic ee^t of 

Chamdra aud Doms in Chota 
Nagpur* 
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Baba, rice, a totemistic sept 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpnr. 

Babaji , a synonym for Brahman 
and of members of religious sects 
affecting to practise asceticism. 

Babanga, a sept of Hos in 
Singbhum. 


Babbalia, a hanger-on about 
courts of law, ready to give false 
testimony or to bring false or 
malicious charges against a person 
for hire. 

Babhaniame Katma, a mul of 
the Batsya section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 


$a;bh;tn, Bhuivhdr , Zamindur Brahman , Girhasth Brahman , 
Pachhimd Brahman , Magahayd Brahman, Ajag yak Brahman, Zamind dr, 
Chaudhriji , a large and influential caste which counts among its 
members some of the chief landholders of Behar. Regarding the 
origin of the B&bhans, a variety of traditions are current. One story 
represents them as the descendants of the Brahman rulers whom 
Parasu Ram set up in the place of tho Kshatriyas slain by him, and 
who in course of time abandoned their Brahmanical duties and took to 
tho profession of landholding. Another tells how a certain king of 
Ayodhya, being childless, sought to remove 
xvil™rciKbhansr 1S,n: ^ i3 r 0 P roa oh by the sacrifice of a Brahman, 

_ and bought for this purpose tho second son of 
tho Rishi Jamadagni, tho father of Parasu Ram. By the interven¬ 
tion of Visw&mitra, the maternal uncle of tho victim, the Raja was 
enabled to get a child without bloodshed; hut tho young Brahman 
was held to have been degraded by tho sale, and was called upon to 
settle down on the land and becomo tho forefather of the Bibhan 
caste . 1 A third legend, perhaps the best known of all, traces tho 
Babhans back to a sacrifice offered by Jarasandha, King of Magadha, 
at which a very large number of Brahmans, some say a lakh and a 
quarter, were required to bo present. Jarasandha’s Dow£n, a 
Kdyasth of the Amasht or Karan sub-casto, did his best to meet the 
demand, but was driven to eko out the local supply by distributing 
sacred threads among membors of the lower castes and palming 
thorn off on the king as genuine Brahmans. Jar&sandha’s suspicions 
being roused by the odd appearance of some of the guests, the 
Dowan was compelled to guarantee their respectability by eating tho 
food which they had cooked ; while the Brahmans thus manufactured, 
failing to gain admission into their supposed caste, had to set up a 
caste of their own, the name of which (Babhon or Baliman) is popu- 
lnrly supposed to mean a sham Brahman ; “just as in some districts 
an inferior Rdjput is called a Raut, the corruption of tho naino 
betokening tbe corruption of the caste.” 

The last theory is at once refuted by the appearance and 
demeanour of the caste. “They are,” says 
Arcana * romototi Noa * Mr. fioames, “ a lino manly race, with the deli¬ 
cate Aryan type of feature in full perfection.” 


* Tho reforrod to fa that of Hunnh BopbftMj told in tUo A tiu try a Brahnuuui <in*J 

in iliU'orcHl Turin iu tUo Rxmpyiuwu 
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This type, I may add, is singularly uniform and persistent among 
the Babhaus, which would not be the case if they were descended 
from a crowd of low-caste men promoted by the exigencies of a 
particular occasion; for brevet rank thus acquired would in no -case 
carry with it the right of intermarriage with pure Brahmans or 
Rajputs, and the artificially-formed group, being compelled to marry 
within its own limits, would necessarily perpetuate the low-caste type 
of features and complexion. As a matter of fact, this is what 
happens with the sham Rajputs whom wo find in most of the outlying 
districts of Bengal, They marry among themselves, never among 
the true Rajputs, and their features reproduce those of the parti¬ 
cular aboriginal tribe from which they may happen to have sprung. 

If, thon, the hypothesis of a low-caste origin breaks down, thoro 
remains the question—Are thoBabhans Bralunans who have somehow 
been degraded and dropped out of the ranks of their original caste ? 
Thoro seems to bo no primd facie improbability in this theory. Within 
the Brahman caste itself we fiud plenty of instances of inferior sub 
castes being formed owing to the adoption of practices deemed 
inconsistent with the dignity of a Brahman. The Agradani, Aoharji 
and Varna Brahmans are cases in point. There i?no reason tlieic- 

£ BraW,! T °, f tho °? 8t ® 8 y stem wh y the Babhaus should not 
n ot riff 1 T f . wl f ’ havin s } 0st status for some reason now forgotten, 
from tbe parent caste instead of accepting tho 

Cud d hv a tV- e ?° r 6ub 1? stc - Tho suggestion that they were 
degraded by taking to agriculture must of course be put aside, for, 

as Mr. Beames has pointed out, “there are many thousands of 
Brahmans in tho sarno part of tho country who are engaged in 
agricultural pursiuts, but without losing caste, such as Tiwaiis, 
Upadhyas, Ojlids or Jh4s, and others.” 

An examination of tho sections or exogamous groups into which 

Nor degraded Brah- B4bhan s are divided appears, however, to 
niaua toll strongly against tho hypothesis that they 

ar o degraded Brahmans.' Thoso groups tiro 
usually tho oldest and most durable element in the internal organi¬ 
zation of a oaste or tribe, and may therefore be expected to oiler 
the clearest indications as to its origin. Now wo lind among tho 
Babhaus section-names of two distinct typos,—tho one territorial, 
referring either to some very early settlement of the section, or to tho 
birthplace founder, and tho other eponymous, the oponym 

br ing m most eases a Vedic rkhi or inspired saint. Tho names of the 
lamer class correspond to or closely resemble those current among 
ltajputs, tho namos of the latter are those of the standard Brahman- 
°f ^oth are given in Appendix I, m.t\ ihtbJhIU. 
Wlnuo the matrimonial prohibitions based on thoso two classes of 
sect ions conllict, as must obviously often happen where evorv member 
of tho caste necessarily belongs to both sots, tho authority of tho 
territorial overrides that of the eponymous or Brahmanical 
ela.^s. i_uppoce, ior instance, that a man of the Kaniruh territorial 
section and of the Samlilya eponymous section wishes to nrirrv a 
woman of the 8ukorwar territorial soclion, tho fact that sho aho 
belongs to the Samlilya eponymous section will not opeiat# no a biu 


sh 
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to the marriage. Whatever may be the theory of the purohits of the 
caste, the Brahmanical goira is disregarded in practice, and doubtful 
cases are decided in accordance with the mul or territorial section to 
which the parties belong. This circumstance seems to indicate that 
the territorial sections are the older of the two, and are probably the 
original sections of the caste; while the eponymous sections have 
been borrowed from the Brahmans in comparatively recent times. 
It would follow that the Babhans are an offshoot, not from the 
Brahmans, but from the Rajputs. If Bibhans had originally been 
Brahmans, they would at tho time of their separation from the 
parent caste have been already fitted up with a complete set of Brah¬ 
manical gotras , and it is difficult to imagino any reason which could 
have induced them to borrow a strange and much more elaborate set 
of sections from a tribe of inferior status, and to relegate their own 
sections to an entirely subordinate position. Territorial sections, 
moreover, do not lend themselves to tho |irocess of borrowing. They 
are as a rule exceedingly numerous; the meanings of their names are 
obscure and difficult, to trace; and, with tho exooption of a fow names 
borne by famous ltajput elans, they are wanting in tho note of social 
distinction. The Brahmanical gotras , on the other hand, form a clearly- 
defined and not inconveniently-numerous group to which well-known 
and honourable traditions attach; they can be borrowed en masse with¬ 
out any particular trouble; and the influonco of Brahman purohits is 
sufficient to diffuse them throughout any caste which affects a high 
standard of ceremonial purity and wishes to rise in the social scale. 
Numerous examples of the process of borrowing the Brahmanical 
eponymous gotras can bo found among most of the lower castes at the 
present day : I know of no instance of a caste adopting sections of 
another typo. To take a familiar illustration: it is as unlikely that 
a rising caste would borrow territorial sections when the Brahmanical 
gotras wore to be hod for the asking, as it is that an English manu¬ 
facturer who has gut on in tho world and is about to change his name 
would select Billing, Wace, or one of the earlier English patronymics 
instead of some more high-sounding name which may have come in 
with the Conquest. Kasyapa, Sandilya, and tho other Brahmanical 
section names do for the rising castes of Bengal vvliat Vavasour, 
Braey, and Montresor are supposed to do for tho wealthy parvenu in 
England. 

It should be added here that alongside of the clearly territorial 
section names wo find a few names of another typo, such as 
Ihighauchhia, Belauria, Kastuar, which are said hi have reference to 
tho tiger, the bel tree {cegle marmelos ), and the has grass, and Hararia, 
Kod&ria, Bhusharat, Bomkatar (foundling, spade-wielder, husk-picker, 
Bom’s knife), which seem to be nicknames of tho same kind as wo 
meet among some of the Himalayan tribes. In tho absence of 
evidence that the members of the first throe sections regard with 
vernation the animal and plants whoso names they bear, we arc 
Imrdly jufcfiliod in pronouncing tho naino.t to bo survivals from the 

totorm it ii idag©, Homo suggestion of inferiority does, howover, seem 
(o attach to the last four sectioue, ami this point is more fully discussed 
below, Bor tho purpose of controlling conuubiul arrangements, both of 




tlieso classes seem to possess the same value as the territorial section, 
so that the argument stated above is not affected. 

The considerations set forth above appear to me to render it 
highly probable that the Bdbhans are a branch 
Probably a branch of 0 £ B a jp U t g . It must, however, be admitted 
tbo ivajput*. that evidence in favour of a Brahmanical 

origin is not wanting. Mr. Sherring lays stress on the fact 
that the Bhuinhdrs of Benares “call themselves Brahmans; have 
the gotraSy titles, and family names of Brahmans, and practise 
for the most part the usages of Brahmans,” In Bohar, though 
the claim to be Brahmans is not invariably put forward, Brah- 
manical titles, such as Misr, Pdnro, and Tewari, are used along 
with the Rajput titles of Singh, ltui, and TL'hakur. In Shahabad 
and in parts of the North-Western Provinces mombers of other 
castes accord to a Babhan the salutation pranam ordinarily reserved 
for Brahmans; while tbo Balkan responds with the benediction 
a,sir lad. Further south, howevor, this practice is unknown; and in 
Patna a Babhan would give tho first greeting to a Kdyasth, thereby 
implicitly recognising the superior status of that caste in the social 


system. 

Like tho Rajputs, the Bdbhans exclude the section of both 
„ father and mother, or, in other words, forbid 
a man to marry a woman who belongs to tbo 
same section as bo himself or his mother. The operation of this rule 
is further oxtendod by tho manner in which it is applied. Account 
is taken, not merely of the section to which the proposed bride 
herself belongs (*’.<?., her father’s section), but also of hor mother's 
section; so that tho marriage will be barred if tbo bride’s mother 
belonged to the same section ns tho bridegroom’s mother, though 
of course neither bride nor bridegroom can be members of that 
section. In respect of prohibited degrees, they follow the rules 
current among tho Kdyasths and explained in tho artielo on that 
caste. 

Among the Bdbhans of Bohar, as among tho Rajputs, no endog- 
, amous divisions exist, and they also inter- 

many on terms of equality with the Bablum?. 
of tho North-Western Provinces. ►Some sections, however, are 
reckoned inferior to the rest, notably the Hararia, Koddrift, and 
Bhuabordt mentioned above, regarding whom there is a saying in 
Behar— 


“ Hararia, Rod aria, Bhusbardt mare, to Tirkut ka pup hare.” 

In tho north of Mnnbhum the Rdmpai and Domkatdr sections are 
in sink low repute that membors of the other sections null not give 
their daughters in marriage to Rdmpai or Domkatdr men, although 
they liavo no objection to taking wivos from those sections them¬ 
selves. Consequently in that part of tho country Bdmpui and 
Jfomhatdr Bdblituis can only got wivos from oiuk oLlnr, though 

their women cun obtain husbands from all sections except their 
own. if the restrictions were carried a stop further, and Balkans 
belonging to other sections iuurdict d from taking Rdmpai ami 
Domkatdr women to wife, lho>ie ncotionc would bo wholly cut ell 
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hardened into a sub-caste. I have no evidence to show that this is 
at all likely to take place—the Manbkum practice indeed appears to 
bo quite exceptional—but the point deserves notice as tending to 
throw light on the obscure problem of the formation of sub¬ 
castes. 


All Babhans who can afford to do so marry their daughters as 
A , . infants, the bride’s age being often no more 

than four or five years. The same rule holds 
good for boys, only they are married comparatively later in life, and 
a son unmarried at the age of puberty does not bring the same 
sort of reproach on the family as a daughter is supposed to do. 
Instances, however, are not wanting where for special reasons tbo 
daughters of wealthy families have been married after they were 
grown up, as was the case with the late Maharani of Tikari; and it 
seems to be clear that even the most orthodox members of the caste 
do not take the extreme sacerdotal view of the necessity of infant- 
marriage. Ordinarily a price is paid for a bridegroom, but tho 
purchase of bridos is by no means uncommon. A man may many 
two sisters, and the number of wives he may have is subject to no 
limit except his ability to maintain them. Some say, however, that 
a second wife is only permissible if the first proves barren, is con¬ 
victed of unchastity, or suffers from an incurable disease. Whatever 
may bo the rule on the subject, it is rare to find a man with more 
than two wives. Widows are not allowed to marry again. Divorce 
is unknown: a faithless wife is simply turned out of tho caste and 
left to shift for herself by becoming a prostitute, turning Mahomedan, 
or joining Borne of the less reputable religious sects. 

The marriage ceremony of the Babhans does not appear to 
differ materially from the standard type of a 
^ arnage u roraony. j> e b ar marriage, which has been very fully 

described by Mr. Grierson at page 362 of JDehar Peasant Life . It 
should perhaps bo noted that a Bdbhan marhica or marriage shed 
Lad six posts, not four, and that tho bride is held throughout the 
ceremony by a woman of the Kah4r caste. I may further observe 
that wberea • according to Hindu law the completion of the seventh 
st*p by the bride renders the marriage final and irrevocable, a 
number of Babhans in Patna assured me with much particularity of 
statement that in their opinion sindurddn , or the spiearing of vermilion 
on the parting of the bride’s hair, formed tho binding portion of tho 
ceremony—not the ciroumambulation of tho sacrificial tiro (bhdnwar 
or Mi {fhumaeh ), which in Behar takes the place of the Vedio 
mptapadi My .informants emphasised their statement by adding 
that if the bridegroom were to die after bhdnwar and before undurddn, 
tbo bride would not be deemed a widow, and would be permitted 
to marry another man. In the article on Kurnbar below, I have 
cm devoured to trace the origin of sindurddn, and have ventured to 
put mnvard the theory that it has probably been borrowed from the 
inurritt"'* service of the non-Aryau races. 

Babhans burn their dead and perform the srdddh ceremony on 
the eleventh day after death in the fashion 
Lmi^r;» of ^ r described by Mr. Grierson (Jfcjkar Peasant Life } 
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page 391), Bairagi Babhans arc buried. In cases of extreme 
poverty the corpse is thrown into a river after the nearest relative 
lias touched the mouth with a burning torch. At the sraddh cere¬ 
mony, as in all other acts of domestic worship for which the services 
of a purohit are required, Kanaujid Brahmans officiate without 
thereby incurring any degradation in comparison with the Brahmans 
who servo the higher castes. In some parts of Eastern Behar 
Moifchil Brahmaus are employed by the Bdbhans. These rank below 
Kanaujias, and are looked down upon by the Srotriya Brahmans, 
not because they serve in Bdbhans’ houses, but because their own 
origin is believed to be of doubtful purity. 

The religion of the Babhan, like that of the ordinary high-caste 
Hindu, conforms in its details to the ritual of 
whatever recognised sect he happens to belong 
to. Representatives of all sects are found amongst the caste in much 
the same proportion as in the population at large. Vaishnavism, 
however, is said to have been only recently introduced among them, 
and in North Behar most Babhans are either Saivas or Saktas. No 
social consequences are involved by professing the tenets of any of 
the regular sects, and intermarriage between their members goes on 
freely within the limits of the caste. Besides the standard worship 
which a Babhan performs in virtue of belonging to a particular 
sect, all householders offer he-goats and rams to Kali on the 24th or 
25th of Kuar (September-October), sweetmeats, sandal-paste, flowers 
to Sitala on the 24th Chait (March-April), and sugared cakes to 
Hanuman on overy Tuesday. On the 1st of Chait these three 
deities aro propitiated wdtli pud (wheat-flour and molasses cooked in 
oil), bird (cakes of arid fried in oil), and kachwatiid (round balls 
of rice-flour, sugar, and butter). These offerings are presented by 
the men of the family without tho aid of a Brahman, and are 
afterwards divided among the. members of the household. To tho 
women is relegated the task of appeasing a lower order of gods— 
Bandi Mai, Sokha, and Goraiya—with molasses and pithd , a sort of 
boilod pudding made of satin or meal. 

Owing probably to the controversy about their origin, the 

q ^ social standing of the Babhans is not altogether 

jCm s a UH ' easy to determine precisely, and varies slightly 

in different parts of the area which they inhabit. In South-Eastern 
Behar they rank immediately below Kayasths, but in Shahabad, 
Saran, and the North-Western Provinces they appear to stand on 
much the same level as Rajputs. Tho faot that iu Patna and Gya 
the Amashtha or Karan Kayasths will eat kachchi food which has been 
oooked by a Babhan, w'hile the other sub-castes of Kayastha will not, 
may perhaps be a survival from times when B&bhaus occupied a 
higher position than they do at the present day. In Chamn^u, 
according to Air. Beames, Babhans are not permitted to drink and 
smoke with Brahmans, “ and only under some restrictions with 
“ Rajputs. Thus, a Rajput may eat rice with them only when it is 
“ without condiments; he may not cat bread, and he may drink water 
“ only from an earthen veesei, not from a brass fota. Similar!) when 
“ho eats with them his food must bo placed on a dbh made of 
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“ leaves, and not on the usual brass thali. Tho meaning* of these 
apparently trilling distinctions is that the Rajput, on an emergency, 
“ may eat hastily prepared food with them, but nothing that implies 
u a long preparation or deliberate intention.” Babhans themselves 
claim to observe a higher standard of ceremonial purity tlian 
Rajputs, in that they will not touch the handle (parihath or lagna) 
of the plough, and that they use the full up an ay an ritual when 
investing their children with the janeo or sacred thread. In tho 
matter of food they profess to take cooked food only with 
Brahmans, and sweetmeats, ourds, parched rice, etc. (pakki ), from 
Rajputs and the group of castes from whoso, hands a Brahman can 
take water. As regards the latter class, they are careful to explain 
that, although they will take sweetmeats, &c., as guests in their 
houses, they will not sit down and eat with them. The Bcibhau’s 
own diet is the same as that of all orthodox Hindus, and, like theirs, 
depends in some respects on considerations of sect. Thus Saivas 
and Saktas eat flesh, while Vaishnavas are restricted to vegetable 
food. Spirituous liquors are strictly forbidden, and can only be 
indulged in secretly. 

Tho characteristic occupation of the Bdbhan casto, as indeed is 

Occupation indicated by the title Bhuinhar, is that of 

settled agriculturists; but they will under no 
circumstances drive the plough with their own hands. Apart from 
this special prohibition, they do not appear to bo unreasonably 
fastidious as to how they get their living, and will take service us 
soldiers, constables, durwans, nagdis or lathi&ls, cut wood, work as 
coolies, and do anything that is not specifically unclean. Many of 
tLoiu trade in grain, hut it is considered derogatory to deal in 
miscellaneous articles or to go in for general sbop-kooping. Some 
Balkans hold great estates in Behar and the North-Western 
Province-, among whom may he mentioned the Maharajas of 
Benares, of Bettiab. in Champ&ran, Tikari in Gya, Hatwa in 
Karan, and Tamakhi in Gorakhpur, tho Raja of Sheohar, and the 
Raj k urn dr Babu of Madhoban in Chnmparan. They are found as 
tenure-holders of all grades, and occupancy and non-occupancy 
raiyats, while a very few have sunk to tho position of landless day- 
labourers. Aocordiug to their own account, although ranking as 
atftrdf or high caste cultivators, they enjoy no special privileges in 
respect of rent, and are not particularly sought after as tenants, 
because, in common with Brahmans, .Rajputs and Kayasths, they 
cannot bo called upon for forced labour (began) or for specific 
Bcrvices in addition to the money-rent. The fact seems to be that, 
as they will not plough themselves, and therefore must employ 
labourers (karntydn ) for this purpose, they cannot pay so high a 
rent as men who work with their own hands ; while their bold and 
overbearing character, and their tendency to mass themselves iu 



apply to themselves, has passed into a by-word for sharpness and 
cunning. 
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TIio following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Babhans as ascertained in the census of 1873 and 1881 :— 


District. 

1872. 

1881. 

| # District. 

1872. 

1SS1. 

Howrah . 

21-Piirganas. 
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14 

ms-w f Darblmnjra 

I T,rhllt [ Mozullerpur 

*;• 

{ 81S.597 

( 127,4?* 
i 190,625 

Jcssore . 



4 

Saran . 


97.00* 

93,231 

Murshidabad . 



100 

Clmmparan . 


49,-JSS 

52.415 

Rnjahahyu . 



1 

1 Mbngnyr . 


100,973 

170,958 

Rsmgpur . 



4 

Bkogalpur . 


39,704 

42,353 

jPubua. .. 



119 

i Purniuh . 

... 

C.SS6 

11,812 

Darjiling . 



11 

San till Parganas 


102 

0,039 

Knob Unbar. 



10 

‘ .. 

... 


90 

Patua . 


110,714 

121,40.4 

’ Hazaribagh . 


C,369 

29,593 

Gy a . 


14't,244 

152,007 

' Lohardnga . 


5,780 

11,013 

Shahabad .. 


72,038 

70,339 

! singblmm . 


3 




j Tributary States ... 

... 


13,250 


Babhaniame-Karrain, a mul 
of the Balsa section of Maitliil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

' B&bhaunchha, a thar or sept 
of Khambus in Darjiling. 

Babri, a synonym for Bhar- 

bhunja. 

Babu, also called B&bu Paliya, 
a group of the Paliya sub-caste 
of Koclihs in Northern Ben¬ 
gal. A title of Rajputs in Be¬ 
har and Chota Nagpur, import¬ 
ing descent from ono of tko 
leading families of the locality, 
and not unfrequently carrying 
with it the right to hold land on 
favourable terms by the privileged 
1 enure known as b&bu&n. Colonel 
Yulo gives the following note on 
the word in his Anglo-Indian 
Qternary “Properly a term of 
respect attached to a namo, like 
Maxtor or J\lr. y and formerly 
applied in some parts of Hindu¬ 
stan to certain persons of distinc¬ 
tion. Its application as a term, 
of respect is now almost or alto¬ 
gether conlined to Lower Bengal 
(though C. P. Brown states that 
io is also used in Southern India 
for ‘Sir, My Lord, Your 
Honour') In Bangui and else¬ 


where, among Anglo-Indians, it 
is often used with a slight savour 
of disparagement, as char act ar¬ 
ising a super fioially-cultivated, 
but too often effeminate, Bengali; 
and from the extensive employ¬ 
ment of the class, to which the 
term was applied as a title, in 
the capacity of clerks in Englbh 
offices, the word has como often 
to signify ‘ a native clerk who 
writes English.’ ” 

Babudn, a title of Cheros in 
Chota Nagpur, probably referring 
to the peculiar landed tenure 
noticed under Babu. 

Babunhathia, a sept of Pans 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Bachd, calf, a sept of Godlia 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Bach&s, a section of Goilas iu 
tho North-Western Provinces. 

Bachberait, a territorial sec¬ 
tion of the Maghaya sub-caste of 
Barliis in Behar. 

Bachgotia, a section of 
Bdbhans in Dollar. 

Bachgotra, a section of the 
Ohaubhuii sub-uisto of Niuiias 
in Bohor. 
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Nepali Brahmans. 

Bachhil, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Bachhraian, a section of the 
Banodhia and Jaiswar Kalwars. 

Bachhwali&, a section of 
Go&las in the North-Western 
Provinces. 

Badal, a sept of the Tung- 
jainya sub-tribe of Chakmas in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

Badciimbasti, a mu l or section 
of the Cbliamulid-Madhesia sub- 
caste of Halwais in Behar. 

Badamia, a sub-caste of Koras 
in Western Bengal. 

Badda Kurkutia, a sopt of 
Bhumij in Manbhum. 

Badgar, a section of tiodlas 
in the North-Western Provin¬ 
ces. 

Badhariya, see Bathawa. 

Badhik, a sept of Rajputs in 
Gorakhpur. 

Badhiria, a section of Gkasis 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Badhwadia, a section of 
Goalas in the North-Western 
Provinces. 

Badisama, a section of the 
Karan sub-caste of Kayasths in 
Behar. 

B&dlci-gar, a wire drawer. 
The trade of wire-drawing, or 
T/ir-lutsh, is followed by Hindus 
%of all castes, and sometimes by 
Muhammadans, in a very primi¬ 
tive manner Sil ver wire is floated 
and merely passed through aper¬ 
tures in a steel plate, according to 



the fineness wanted. In gilding 
silver, China gold leaf wrap¬ 
ped round the silver is put over 
a charcoal fire and slowly heated. 
When partially fused, it is with¬ 
drawn and burnished with c Lali- 
san patthar, 5 perhaps soapstone, 
after which it is drawn into wire 
and sold to workers in embroidered 
muslin and brocade. The Bddld- 
gar also manufacture chamki, or 
spangles, and Gokhru-gota, or 
filigree ankle bells. 

Badonia, a section of Bab- 
hans in Behar. 

Badraka or Badrika , a guide, 
a guard, an escort. 

Badramia, a section of Bab- 
hans in Behar. 

Badshahi, a section of tho 
Pailwar sub-caste of Dosadhs in 
Behar. 

Badurid, an eater of tho 
flying fox ( Vesper til in vampyrus ), 
a title of I)oms, Haris, Malias, 
and other low pastes in 
Behar. 

Badyakar, a musician, a sub¬ 
caste of Patnis who play on 
drums on ceremonial and festive 
occasions. . The term is also a 
title denoting the occupation of 
tho following castes:—Bditi and 
Muohi, who use the dhdk or big 
drum; Hdri or Kaora, who use 
the dhol or small drum. 

B&ergOci, a mul or section of 
the Nuomidia or Majraut sub¬ 
caste of God las in Behar. 

Bag, a sept of Parheyas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Bag&iya, a mul or section of 
Sonars in Behar. 

B&g&l, a cow herd, G£C. 
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Bagali, Bdgdni , a title of 
Ekadas Telis—agriculturists and 
traders. 

Bagalya, a thar or sept of 
Gurungs and of tlie Bharadwaja 
gotra of Nepali Brahmans. 

Bagande, a sub-caste of Pods 
in Bengal. 


Bagauchia, a section of Bab- 
hans in Behar. 

Bagchhi, a gain of the Sandil- 
ya gotra of the Uttar-Barendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Bagchi, a title of B&rendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 


jB&jbi, Bag tit, Mudi , a cultivating, fishing, and menial caste of 
Central and Western Bengal, ■who appear from their features and 
complexion to be of Dravidian descent, and closely akin to the 
tribes whom, for convenience of description, wo may call aboriginal. 
A variety of more or less indelicate legends are current regarding 
tho origin of the caste. One story tells how Parvati disguisod herself 
as a fisher woman and made advances to Siva with the object of testing 
his fidelity to herself. When tho god had yielded to the temptation, 
Parvati revealed her identity, and Siva, out of pique at her triumph, 
ordained that the child to be born from her should be a Bagdi 
and live by fishing. Another account lays the scene of this adventure 
in Kochh Behar, where Siva is represented as living with a number 
of concubines of the Kochh tribe. Parvati was moved by jealousy 
to come in the disguise of a fisher worn an and destroy the standing 
crops of tho Koehlmis, and Siva could only induce her to depart by 
begetting on her a son and a daughter. These twins were afterwards 
married, and gavo birth to Hamvir, King of Bishanpur in Bankura, 
from whose four daughters—Santu, Netu, Mantu, and Kshotu—the 
four sub-castos Tentulia, Dulid, Kusmetiu, and Matia are descended. 
rrr .... . . . According to a tliird tradition, the first Bdgdi 

was accidentally begotten by Kama on a widow 
maid-servant in attendance on Sita, and, after undergoing some per¬ 
secution at the hands of his reputed father, was recompensed by the 
promise that he and his descendants should he palanquin-bearers, and 
in that capacity should be trusted to carry females of the highest 
classes. From Orissa comes the still more grotesque tale how once 
upon a timo the gods being assembled in council, a goddess suddenly 
gave birth to three sons, and fooling embarrassed by the situation, hid 
the first under a heap of tamarind (tf/itul) pods, the second in au 
iron pan, and the third under a hermit’s staff (danda). From those 
vicissitudes 6f their infancy the children got the names of Tentulia 
Bagdi, Eolnir Manjhi, and Dundaohhatra Marrihi. It will, of course, 
,. e ±* 1 ' ,rs tood that, these traditions are quoted hel’O, not for any light 
that they may throw upon the origin of tho Bagdis, but as 
contributions to the modern science of folklore. Apart from any 
value they may possess aa illustrations of the working of tho myth¬ 
making faculty among primitive folk, E may point out that all of 
them must have grown up after the Bagdis had ceased to be a 
compact tribe. Such traditions could only have been invented by 
people who had already in some measure ali-aued !:o Uinduimi and 
felt the want oi\a mythical pedigree oi the orthodox typo. Tho last 
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in particular furnishes au excellent examplo of a myth devised for the 
purpose of giving a respectable explanation of the totemistio name 
'icntulii. A parallel case will be found among the Kumhars of 
Orissa, 

In the district of Bankura, -where tho original structure of the 

Internal structure. casto , seems 1° , ha 7 e b een singularly well pre- 
served, we hud the Bagdis divided into the 
following sub-castes:—(l) Tentulia, bearing the titles Bagh, Santra, 
Ihii, Khan, Puila; (2) Kasaikulia, with the titles Manjhi. Masalchi, 
Palankkii, Pherka; (3) Dulia, with titles Sardar and Dhara; 
(4) Ujha or Ojha; (5) Machhufi, Mechhua, or Mecho; (6) Guli- 
manjhi ; (7) Dandamanjhi ; (s) Kusmetia, Kusmatid, or Kusputra ; 
(0) Mallametia, Matia, or Matial. Within these again ore a 
number of exogamous sections, among which may be mentioned 
lids Lo,k, the heron ; Ponkrishi , the jungle cock ; Salrishi or Salma eh, 
tho sal fish ; Pdtrkhi, the bean; and Kachchhap , the tortoise. Tho 
totem is taboo to the members of the section; that is to say, a 
Kasbak Bdgdi may not kill or eat a heron; a Patrishi, like tho 
Pythagoreans according to Lucian, may not touch a bean. 

„ A. Bagdi cannot marry outside the sub-caste, nor inside tho 
section to which ho belongs. Thus a Tentulia must marry a 
Tentulia, hut a man of the JSalrishi section, to whatever sub-oaste 
lie may belong, cannot marry a woman of that section. The 
section names go by the male side, and the rule prohibiting marriage 
within the section recpiires therefore to be helped out by a separate 
set of rules, which to some extent overlap the rule of exogamy. 
Marriage with any person descended in a direct line from the same 
parents is forbidden as long as any relationship can be traced. To 
simplify the calculation of collateral relationship, the formula 
<£ Paternal uncle, maternal uncle, paternal aunt, maternal aunt—these 
foiir relationships are to ho avoided in marriage,” is in use. Ordinarily 
the prohibition extends only to three generations in the descending 
line ; but if bhajyddi or mutual recognition of relationship is kept up, 
intermarriage is barred for five or, as some say, soveu generations. 
In counting generations tho person under consideration is included. 

In the more eastern districts the organization of the casto 
seems to be less elaborate, and has clearly been afieoted by closer 
contact with Hinduism, inducing tho adoption of Brahinanical 
customs. In the 24-Pargnnas only five sub-castes are found— 
Tentulia, Kusmeti&, Trayodas, Manjhi, Noda; while the 
sections are reduced to three Kasyapa, lid n oho, and Lanya—tho 
members of which profess to bo descended from Vodic Pis his, and 
have abandoned the totemistio observances which are common further 
west. Traces of totem ism, however, still survive in tho names of 
sub-oasles. Tontulias admit that they aro called after tho tamarind 
tree, and Kusmetiiis that they takf3 their name from tho kiu-d grass, 
Put neither show any reverence for the plants in question. The 
Yyetom of exogamy lias also been developed in the direction of closer 
conformity with the usages of the higher castes. The mother’s 
section is excluded in addition to the fatbci’s, and marriage with 
Bapindns i v prohibited. 
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In Bankura, Manbhum, and (lie north of Orissa, where the 
M ^ example of the aboriginal races is prominent, 

‘ ainrib0, Bagdis practise both infant and adult marriage 

indifferently. In the case of girls who are not married in infancy, 
sexual license before marriage is virtually tolerated, it being under¬ 
stood that if a girl becomes pregnant she will find some one to 
marry her. Further east, infant-marriage is the rule and adult the 
exception, while the Bagdis of the 24-Parganas, Jessore, and 
Nadiya pretend entire ignorance of the custom of adult-marriage. 
Polygamy is permitted. In theory, a man may many as many 
wives as he can afford to maintain: practically, however, the 
standard of living of the oaste limits him to two. He may also 
marry two sisters at the same time. 

Among a mass of ritual borrowed from the Brahmanical system, 
the marriage ceremony (bibnha or budlt a* 
opposed to sanga) of the Bagdis of Western 
Bengal has preserved some interesting usages, which appear to 
belong to a different, and perhaps more primitive, order of symbolism. 
Early on tho wedding morning, before the bridegroom starts in' 
procession for the bride’s house, he goes through a mock marriage to 
a mahud tree [Bama latifolia). He embraces the tree and bedaubs 
it with vermilion; his right wrist is bound to it with thread, and 
after he is released from the tree this same thread is used to attach 
a bunch ol tnuliud haves to his wrist. Tho bardt or procession of 
the bridegroom’s party is usually timed so as to reach the bride’s 
house about sunset.. On arrival, the inner courtyard of the house is 
defended by. the bride’s friends, and a mimic conflict takes place, 
which ends in the victory of tho bar at -, Symbolic capture having 
been thus effected, the bridegroom himself is seated with his face 
to the east on a wooden stool (pird) plaoed under a bower of sal 
leaves, having pots of oil, graiu, and turmeric tit tho four corners, 
and a small pool of water in tho centre. When the bride enters, 
sho marches seven times round tho bower, keeping it always on her 
light hand, and seats hersedf opposite to the bridegroom, the pool of 
water being between the pair. The right hands of tho bride, the 
rn 0 fi r00m i’i 1111 ^ ^ ie bride’s eldest relative are tied together 
1 Jb’cad by the officiating Brahman, who nt tho same time recites 
, ar . rc texts (waM/raa), the purport of which is that tho bride has 
l!v v • P, eo pl° to the bridegroom and has been accepted 

10 Priest then claims his fee, and. after receiving it, unties 
I rrn j»°ts together tho scarves worn by the married 
I- J r * ^ P urt °f the ceremony is called yotvdntar,* tho change 
1 A ’ d lo fell PPosed to transfer the bride from her own section 
or exogamous group into that of her husband. It is followed by 

i ^ r * tabes a small cup of vermilion in bis 

left hand and with las right hand smears the colour on the parting 
oi the |ru es ban By tho Bagdis, as by most of the aboriginal 
tribes ot vves ein l»engal, vtndun/dn is deemed to bo the tesseniial 
aud binding portion of the marriage ceremony, and they know 
nothing ol the seven stepa” of the Brahmonical r to. Garlands 
of tluwors are then exchanged by the parties, and the rest of the 
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night is spont in feasting, the married couple leaving for the bride¬ 
groom’s house early next morning. The knotted scarves are not 
untied until the fourth day after the wedding. 

AH sub-castes, except the Tentulia Bagdis, allow widows to 
Widows marry again by the ceremony known as 

Sdngd ,—a maimed rite, at which no Brahman 
officiates, 1 no mantras or Yedic texts are recited, and the sacred 
fire, which from the days of the Big-Veda has formed the dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of the marriage ritual, is not kiudled. In the 
Sanga ceremony as practised by the Bagdis of Central Bengal, the 
bride and bridegroom sit face to face on a mat, and each daubs the 
other’s forehead with a paste of powdered turmeric and water. 
A sheet ( chddar ) is then thrown over the heads of the pair, so as to 
cover them entirely, and under this the bridegroom puts an iron 
bracelet (lohdr kharu) on the left wrist of the bride. The proceedings 
are finished by a feast to the caste brethren of the village. If the 
newly-married couple are too poor to afford a feast, they pay a fee 
of Be. 1-4. A widow may marry her late husband’s younger 
brother, but she is not compelled to do so. 

In the matter of divorce, the practice of the caste seems to vary 
J)i in different parts of Bengal. Hinduised 
Bagdis follow the example of the higher castes 
in denying that such a thing is possible. The general opinion, 
however, seems to be that a wife may be divorced for barrenness, 
unchastity, or disobedience, duly proved to the satisfaction of a 
council of elders of the caste. When the council have given their 
assent, the husband closes the proceedings by the symbolical act 
of breaking a straw in two, or by taking away the iron bracolet 
which every married woman wears on her left wrist. A divorced 
wife is entitled to claim maintenance from her late husband for 
a period of six months after the divorce. She may marry again by 
the Sdngd form, and in some districts such marriages are exceedingly 
common. Cases, indeed, have come to my notice in which a wife 
has taken steps to get a divorce with the avowed object of marrying 
another man. As a rulo, however, the initiative is supposed to be 
taken by the husband. 

Like the Bauris, all sub-castes of B%dis, except the Tentulia, 
. admit into their circle members of any caste 
Admi ion of outsiders. y^her than themselves in Bocial standing. 

No regular ceremony is appointed for such occasions: the new 
member merely pays to the caste panohayat a sum of money, 
varying from Its. 10 tolls. 15, to be spent on a foast, in which for 
the first time he openly eats with his adopted caste brethren. 
When admitted into the Dulia sub-caste, he is made to take the 
palarxjuin on his shoulder to signify his acceptance of the charac¬ 
teristic occupation of the body to which he has joined himself. 
^The origin of this singular practice, which is entirely out of accord 
with the spirit of the caste system at the present day, is apparently 


1 Awing tho M dis of tho Tributary States of Orissa, I am informed ibot Brahmans 
do attend ut. the Sdrigrt ceremony for tho purport) of ohtuibng marUrai and sanctifying by 
thotr touch tho new doth and iron bracelet which tho brwh room prints to tho bi ido. 
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to bo sought in the lax views of the Bdgdis anil Bauris on the subject 
of sexual morality. In every other caste a woman who has an 
intrigue with an outsider is punished by expulsion from the caste; 
but Bagdis and Bauris not only allow their women to live openly 
with men of other castes, but receive those men into their own 
community when, as frequently happens, they are outcasted by their 
own people for eating rice cooked by their mistresses. 

The religion of the Bagdis is compounded of elements borrowed 
Religion iroTU ort hodox Hinduism and survivals from 

the mingled Animism and Nature-worship 
which prevails among the aborigines of Western Bengal. Siva, 
Vishnu, Dharmaraj (Yama), Durgii, the Saktis, and the myriad 
names of the modern Hindu Pantheon, are worshipped in a more or 
less intelligent fashion under the guidance of the degraded (patif) 
Brahmans who look after the spiritual welfare of the"lower castes. 
Alongside of these greater gods we find the Santali goddess Gosain 
Era and Barpahar, the “ great mountain ” god (Marang Bum) of 
the same tribe. According to the Bagdis themselves, their favourite 
and characteristic deity is Manasa, the sister of the Snake-kin«■ 
Vasuki, the wife of Jaratkaru and mother of Astika, whoso inter- 
vention saved the snake race from destruction by Janmejaya. 

Manasa is worshipped by the caste with great pomp and’circum- 
stance. On the 5th and 20 th of the four rainy months—As&r, Sraban, 
Bhadra, and Aswm (middle of June to middle of October)—rams 
and he-goats are sacrified, rice, sweetmeats, fruit, and flowers are 
offered; and on the Nagpanchami (5th of the light half of Sraban 
end of August) a four-armed effigy of the goddess, orowned by 
a tiara of snakes, grasping a cobra in each hand, and with her feet 
resting on a goose, is carried round the village with much discordant 
music, and finally thrown into a tank. The cult of Manasa is of 
course by no moans confined to the Bagdis. In Eastern Bengal all 
castes, from the Brahman to the Chandal, adore her, and no class is 
moie strict in attending to the details of her worship than the Kulin 
i airmans of Bikrampur in Dacca. B&gdis, however, regard her 
with peculiar respect, and say that they alone among her votaries 
« 0 in her honour. Some add thatthe pnja has the effect 

from! U1 f D ^ * e wo skippers from snake-bite, which is naturally more 
tlir , G . n . riI }£ the rains ; and this notion finds a curious echo in 
PST ^i\ VOIA ky Vasuki to Astika in tho Mahabharata, that 
rL >11 he * u P? n his name, be they Brahmans or common folk, 
shall be safetrom the attacks of the snake race. 

6 j ^ a *y of Bhadra (middle of September) the Bdgdis of 

“it* mV ; V° 

* n .r™,, M u f rT° 13 fiaid to have been tho favourito daughter 
if norml ' a,1 rpi' Jh 1 ue * lete > and to have died a virgin for Liu good 
0 6 P e °l' le - rh e worship consists of snugs and wild dancet, in 

Which men, women, and children take part. The story of its origin 
may well har e some foundation in fact, it being notorious that tho 
liujas ot I aoiiete, liko most of the ps^udu-Hajput families oi Chela 
Nagpur, find great difficulty in arranging *uitabL allmnoes for their 


ighters, and often h 


ave to kocp 


uomo uu 


)d until they 
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have Ion.? passed (ho age of puberty. Regarded from this point of 
view, the legend adds one mor-o to the numerous instances which may 
be cited in "support of the theory propounded by Sir Alfred Lyall 
in his essay on the origin of Divine Myths in India. 1 

Bii°-dis burn their dead and throw the ashes into a stream or 
tank. The bodies of persons who die of 
Disposal of tho dead. gniall-pos or cholera are either buried or 
exposed. Infants under three years are buried. In parts of Orissa 
the universal practice is to bury the dead on the left side with the 
head towards the north. The srdddh ceremony is performed a 
month after death under the supervision of a Brahman and in 
general conformity with the standard Hindu ritual. 

Bagdis profess to follow the Hindu law of inheritance, but their 
legal business, as with most of the lower castes, 
Inheritance. is of a very simple character, and is generally 

disposed of by their own caste councils (panchayats) witnout tho 
intervention of the Courts. In making a division of property tho 
eldest son gets an extra share ( jtth-anga ), which seems to be intended 
to enable him to support tho female members of the tamily, who 
remain under his care. A similar provision was recognised by early 
Hindu law, hut it lias since become obsoloto. and entire equality of 
division is now the rule among all the higher castes, unless perhaps 
where some special family custom can be proved. 

Opinions differ regarding the original occupation of the caste. 

Some say fishing, others personal service, hut 
Occupation. the question clearly is not one on which wo can 

hope to arrive at any definite conclusion. At the present day the 
Tentulia and Knsaikulia Bagdis work as masons, and also prepare 
lime which is mixed with betel and arcca nut. DuU4 Bigdis 
carry palanquins or dufk, and, in common With the other sub-castes, 
earn their livelihood by fishing, making gunny-hags .weaving ] cotton, 
preparh 1 powder faftw) used in tho lioli fesuval,. I h<J 

Bitcdi fisherman uses Hie ordinary circular cast-net described in the 
article ou M(Uo, hut swings the net round his head before casting it. 

, practice which is supno od by the regular fishing castes of 
Ifi iigal—Tiyar, Milo, and Kaihartta—to bo peculiarly dishonourable. 
Moat of tho Biigdis are also to some extent eugageil in agriculture, 
usually as kurfu or under-raiyats, and comparatively few have attained 
t { rn ,, rc respectable position of occupancy tenants. In Western 
Bengal wo find largo numbers of them working as landless day- 
labourers paid in cash or kind, or as nomadic cultivators, tilling other 
m , n ’ a l,a ,’ds on the bh&g-jot system, under which they are remunerated 
hv a definite share of the produce—sometimes one-half, sometimes 
ged with their immediate landlord. I can recall 
no insi ance of a Bagdi holding a zoiuindari, or even a superior tenure. 

./ _/ ,.4* onx/ im.mrtnnofl* Vi n f vi.Tlirt tllO 


Buoh tx H 


or tuukarariy of any importance 


but &onio of the 

(uhliuin zemindars, who now olairn to be Rajputs, are said by 
Dalton to he really BAgdis, and the conjecture is 
enough to ho true. In the noighbounug district of Lankura, i.Agdis 

1 Asiatic ftludm, p. 30. 
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must have been among llio earliest settlers, if not the actual aborig¬ 
ines, of that part of the country, for at the present time there are 
14 Bagdis holding the tenure of san/dr (/hatted l, G are smldUs, 2 
are village sarddrs , 178 tabulars , nncl 117 chdkrdn chaukitlars. In 
Manbhum one Bagdi holds a village sarddrs tenure, and four are 
employed as tdbiddrs . In Central Bengal, Bagdis are- frequently 
met with as cliaukidars. 

Their social rank is very low. They are usually classed with 
Bauris and Blm^as as dwellers on the outskirts 
of Hinduism. Some Bagdis eat beef and pork, 
and all indulge freely in flesh of other kinds, and are greatly addicted 
to drink. Tentulia Bagdis, howover, will not eat beef, and many 
members of this sub-caste bave become Yaishnavas and abstain from 
all sorts of flesh. By abstaining from beef they consider themselves 
to be raked above the Bauri, Muchi, and Oraon, and the beef-eating 
members of their own caste. 

DuliA Bagdis eat tortoises. In "Western Ben gal tho Bagdis eat 
and drink with tho Mai; in Orissa they oat rico with tlio Lolutr 
Manjhi and sweetmeats with tho Blmiya.' 

Tho following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Bagdis in 1872 and 1881 


District. 


1872. 


Bard wan 

Bankura 

Birbhuni 

M idimpur 

HukMi 

How rail 

21-?av|ranas 

Nadiya 

.1 ussnro 

Khulna 


205,074 

18,6.53 

5H,<nn 

70,285 

} 152,018 [ 
90,832 ^ 
85,57‘i 
<3, 128 


Hurshrdabml 

pliiajpur 

Rj>jsli:ihyo ... 

flangpur 

a«>Ktu 

I'liliriit 

1’nrjiliiuf 
Jalpijrorl 
Kiu li Uobar \[[ 
Dacca 


23,020 

lf.2 

1,990 

r.8 

- 071 
1,5-10 


1,500 


1881. 

District. 

1872. 

1SS1. ■ 

169,212 

Furidpur . 

1,460 

2,239 

l(i5,74l 

Bakaruunj . 

76 

Oil 

73,21*7 

Miiimsinsinh. ... 

1,320 

2.823 

1U.7U0 

ChittnK^uf?.... 

31* 

485 

17t»,7<M 

Noaklmli . 

80 

38 

80,628 

Tippfiruh .. 

101 

ca 

84,533 

Patna .. 

3 


42,048 

Shnlmbud . 

2 


18,224 

Mon^livr . 

19 

10 

4,014 

Purnmh . 

85 

HliM 

33,197 

Suniftl Pargnnas . 

3>7 

4.078 

1.021 

Muldah . 

70S 

3.51 1 , 

2,055 

Cuttack. . 

8,896 

4*803 

1437 

Puri . 

7 

»*9 

1,489 

lluloAoro .. 

45*7 

4IO 

0,115 

40 

Tributary Stoles ... ... 

11,757 

4,850 

Hamrib;i#h. 

(H 

0 

24,527 

Lohiirdacn . 

9,310 


14.289 

Sinifbhum 

203 

103 

2,135 

Miiuibum . 

Tributary; Statics . 

U.S43 

7,*'rt7 
187 




Bage, anything forbidden, n. 
eept ot Muudaa and Ktmrids 
in Chota Nugpur. 

Bagehar, a section of Turis in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Bagh, tiger, a totemistio sept 
or section of GoAlas, Khar wars, 


LohArs, Oraons, PAns, Oh'*.sis. 
G ora its, and Clouds ; a title of 
BAgdis and Kaiborlias in Bengal. 

Bagh A, a sub-oasto of Aguris 
in Western Bengal; tiger, a title 
of Khandaits iu Orissa. 


BAghAi or BAghAi, u sub-uoste 
of ltAjua in Miduupur. 
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GHAIL. 


Baghail or Baghel, a sept of 
the S\iryabansi llajputs in Behar; 
tiger, a totemistio sept of Pans, 
Gonds, and Rautias in Chota 
Nagpur. 


Baghwar, tiger, a section of 
Kurmis in Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa; a pur or section of 
Sdkadwipi Brahmans and Goalas 
in Behar. 


Baghair, a sept of the Surya- 
hansi sub-tribe of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Baghakol, a section of the 
Satmulia Maghaya sub-caste of 
Kandus in Behar. 

Baghb&n or Bdgwan, a gardener, 
or a vendor of vegetables, fruits, 
and flowers. 

Baghbanuar, tiger, a totem- 
istic section of Kurmis in 
Western Bengal and Chota Nag¬ 
pur, the members of which will 
not touch or kill a tiger. 

Baghela, quail, a totemistic 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 


Bagre or Ujaini, a sub-caste 
of Goalds in Bengal. 

Bagri, a section of Bagdis in 
Bengal. 

Bagri, a section of B&bhans in 
Behar ; a sub-caste of Kaibarttas 
in Murshedabad. 

Bagsaria, a sub-caste and a 
section of Kurmis in Chota Nag¬ 
pur and Orissa. 

Bagti, a sub-caste of Bauris 
in Western Bengal; a sept of 
Mundas and Pans in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Bag tit y a synonym for Bagdi. 


Bagher, tiger, a totemistic sept 
of Korwas in Chota Nagpur. 


Baguan, a section of Sonars in 
Bob or. 


B&ghi&, a section of Go&l&s 
in the North-Western Provinces. 

Baghoar, tiger, a sept of 
Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 


Baguli, a title of Brahmans. 

Baguri, a gain or sub-ecction 
of Saptasati Brahmans in 
Bengal. 


Baghgot, tiger, a totemistio 
section of Nunias in Behar. 

Baghot, a title of the Ghosi 
sub-caste of Goalas in Behar. 

Bdghrishi (the tiger), atotem- 
ifttin hootion of B&gdis,. Ohrisd- 
dhobas, and of K&m&rs in Sing- 
bhuin and the Santal Parganas. 


Bagwe, a section of the 
Banapar sub-caste of Eoiris in 
Behar. 

Bahak, a title of palki-bearers ; 
a synonym for Behara, q.t\ 

Bah&), a gain of the Bkarad- 
waja yotraoi Bdrendra Brahmans 
in Bengal. 


i Baghtuar, a devotee, a sept of 
Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 


Bah^nnajdti, a sub-caste of 
Khatris in Bengal. 


Bagh Ucir, a section of Gor&iis 
in Chota Nagpur. 


Bahattarghari, a Bub-caste of 
Suklis in Midnapur. 



WHlST/fy 
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Bahela, a title assumed by the 
Dosddhs who havo come as immi¬ 
grant labourers to the Terai from 
B ehar. 


Bah el 1 a, a sub-caste of Dosadhs 
in Behar, also called Bhula, who 
aro employed as labourers and 
bird-catchers. Although closely 
allied to Dosadhs, the Bahelias 
will not eat or drink with them ; 
and when serving as policemen, 
they call themselves Hazaras. 
Many pursue agriculture, while 
some serve as grooms in Bengal. 
There is a caste of the same 
name in Bengal who are profes¬ 
sional hunters, and are thus 
allied to Bediyas. 


Bahera, a jungle fruit, a totem- 
istic sept of Kharwars and Mun- 
das in Ohota Nagpur. 


Baherici, a class of Rajputs in 
Jaunpur and Chimar. 


Baherw&r, a fruit, a section of 
Kurmis in Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa; a totemistic sept of 
Agarias and Kharwars. 


BAHURHPTA. 

Bahirarwar-Parhat, a mul of 
the Bdtsya section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Bahirarwar-Punach, & mul oi 
the Batsa section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Bahirarwdr-Parkhand, a mul 
of the Bdtsa seotion of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar, 

Bahirarwar-Kasiam, a mul oi 
the Bdtsa section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Bahomar, a sept of Mundas in 
Ohota Nagpur. 

Bahra, a title of Dhobis in 
Behar. 

Bahubalendra, strong as the 
god Indra, a title of Khanddits in 
Orissa. 

Bahudaka, a mendicant who 
lives in a strange town and begs 
his food from house to house. 
The name is said to bo derived 
from bahu, ‘many/ and udcika, 
‘water/ chinking water from vari¬ 
ous sources. 


Bahia or Bahiot , the ‘water- 
carrier/ the ‘ hearer/ a title 
of Dhanuks and Kah&rs in 
Behar, who are personal servants 
in tho houses of the higher 
castes. The term also denotes 
a sub-caste of Kewats in BhaJai¬ 
pur, who are said to have been 
outcast ad for eating the jhutd, 
or leavings, of their masters 


Bahi&wa , Bahiot^ or Ghi- 
bihdr, a sub-caste of Kewats m 
Behar. 


Bahio, a sub-caste of Khatwcs 
in Behar. 

Bahiot, a sub-caste of Arndts 
in Bdhar. The name implies 
personal service- -bearer of water. I 


Bdhuja , a synonym for Rajput. 

Bahurupia, a mimic, an aotor, 
a person assuming various charac¬ 
ters and disguises. Bahurupids 
are believed to have been origin¬ 
ally low-caste Hindus, who on 
their conversion to Islam affected 
to trace their descent from Umar- 
i-ydr, tho court jester of Nauslnr- 
wan. They often appear in the 
guise of a decrepit old woman, her 
face puekerod with gab juice, 
who calls herself Akbar’s nurse. 
Another popular r61e is that of 
Siv-Gauri, in which the Bahu- 
rupid gets up Qne side of his 
person as Siva and the other a* 
Gbinri, and conducts a humorous 
dialogue between the two. 
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Bai, Mahomcdan dancing- 
girls and prostitutes. 

Baiaghrapad, an eponymous 
section of Rajputs in Beliar. 

Baiba, a section of Hurmis in 
Darjiling. 

Baid, a section of Maghaya 
Tvumhars in Beliar; a corrupted 
form of Baidya or Yaidya; a title 
of the barber caste in Hazaribagh, 
where they practise surgery and 
prescribe for the sick; a section of 
Oswals. 


<SL 

' . 1 

Baidha, a title of Dhobis in 
Beliar. 

Baidik, a sub-caste of Brah¬ 
mans and Jugis in Bengal. 

Baidmota, a section of 
Osw&ls. 

Baidohang, a 6ept of Limbus 
in Darjiling. 

Baids&in, a section of the 
Amashta Kdyasths in Behar. 


Alb git, 1 Vaid if a (from Sansk. vid, to know) Ambastha , Bhisak, 
Chil'itsak, a well-known and highly respected caste, found only 
in Bengal Proper, whose features aud complexion seem to warrant 
their claim to tolerably pure Aryan descent. There has been much 
controversy regarding their origin* The name Vaidya does not occur 
in Manu, but the Ambastlms are there said to be the offspring of a 
. _ . . Brahman father and a Vaisya mother, and their 

lona ° ongin * profession to bo the practice of medicine. 
According to this account the Baidyas are anulomaj (horn with the 
hair or grain, i.e n in due order), the father being of higher caste 
than the mother. Another tradition describes them as begotten on 
a Brahman woman by one of the Aswini Kumaras the light- 
bringing and healing twin-horsemen of Yedio mythology; and then, 
oddly enough, goes on to say that they were rockoned as Sudras 
because their mother was of superior rank to their father, and their 
generation was consequently praldotnaja, u against the hair, or in 
t he inverse order according to tho succession of the castes. It would 
appear from this that tho Aswini Kumaras were classed as Kshatriyas, 
and that, according to Brahmanioal idoas, oven the gods were not 
equal mates for a Brahman maiden. 

An expanded version of tho pedigree given by Manu is found 
in tho Skanda Purana. This legend tells how Galava Muni, a pupil 
or son of Viswamitra, being greatly distressed by thirst while on 
a pilgrim ago, was given a draught of water by a Vaisya girl named 
Biibliadrd. The grateful sago blessed the maiden that she should 
soon luivo a son. Birbhadra demurred to this boon, on tho ground 
that she was unmarried; but the rash oath, so characteristic of Indian 
mythology, could not be recalled, nor could Gdlava himself put 
mutters straight by marrying tho virgin whoso kindness had involved 
her in no strange a difficulty. For, so it is explained, she had saved 
hi- life by th*‘ draught of water, and therefore lie looked upon her 
the light of a mother. A miracle was cloarly in request. By the 
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lya itt not diatlnctive, and may donoto either a mwnl 
lieu or a man who prwstuiOK modi'• no, whothor a Brail 
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word of power of a Yedio iirmtra a wisp of kusa grass (Port 
Cyno*uroidc$) was transformed into a male child, variously known as 
Dhanvantari, Amrita A chary a, and Ambastha. Ho was tho first 
of the Vaidyas, because to a Yedio ( Vaidik ) text ho owed his birth. 
He was also Ambastha because he had no father, and therefore 
belonged to the family of his mother ( Ambd). A number of analogous 
myths have been collected by Baohofen in his two letters on “ Pueri 
juncini,” and his method of interpretation, if applied to'the present 
case, would lead to the conclusion that tho tradition given in tho 
Skanda Purana records an instance of female kinship. 

The Baidyas are now divided into the following four sub- 
, , t castes:—(1) ltarbi, (2) Banga, (8) Barendra, 

n.fina btnu me. ^ Puncbakoti, according to the parts of 

Bengal in which their ancestors resided. All of those are endoga- 
mous. A fifth eudogamous group, which, however, bears no distinctivo 
name, comprises those Baidya families of tho districts of Sylhet, 
Chittagong, and Tipperah who intermarry with Kayasths and 
Sunris, the children in each case following tho caste of tho father. 
This practice appears to be the only modern instauco of inter¬ 
marriage between members of different castes. It is said to have 
arisen from the reluctance of the Baictyas farther west to give 
their daughters to men who had settled in the country east of the 
Brahmaputra. Failing women of their own caste, the latter wero 
compelled not only to marry the daughters of Kayasths, but to give 
their own daugl iters in return. This interchange of women is said 
to extend even to the comparatively degraded caste of Sunri, and 
it may be for this reason that the Chittagong, Tipperah, and Sylhet 
Baidyas are out off from community of food with the other sub¬ 
castes. The sections or exogamous groups in use among the Baidyas 
will be found in Appendix 1. All of them appear to bo eponymous, 
the eponyms being Vedio Itishis or saints. Tho restrictions on 
intermarriage are the same as among Brahmans. 

The evidence of inscriptions shows that a dynasty of Baidya 
Logond of Balm Son. kings ruled over at least a portion of Bengal 
from 101U to 1200 A.D. To the most famous 
ol these, Balhil Son, is ascribed the separation of the Boidyn s into 
wo divisions, one of which wore the sacred thread and observed 
f , Gen . a " the prescribed period of mourning, whilo with the 
o ler investiture with the thread was optional and mourning lasted 
01 a mi ,[ u u Before Ids time, it is said, all Baidyas formed a single 
gioup, o members of which intermarried with one another, as all 
wuu cqua in rank. All wore the t hie ad and observed tlu term of 
paounnug characteristic of the Valyas. Ballal Sen. however, 
insisted on marrying a b 
tho Patni or 
a majority of the 


alma 


T . ^ —-^juiui’h daughter, named P 

om-I atni caste. His son, Ltikshuu Sen, followed by 
oaste, protested agaiuBt the legality of tho 
mainagc, an*. ? finding their remonstrances unheeded, tore off tho 
sacred cord which all Baidyas then wore, and relived into u distant 
part ot the country. Ikese were the aueoiors ut the Ikinga and 

BArencha sub-eaatea of tho present duy, while th . 

represent the remnant who condoned BallA1 Hun's 
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difficult to reconcile tliis legend with tlio accepted tradition that in 
the course of his social reforms Ballal Sen separated the Baidyas 
into three classes—Rarhi, Barendra, and Banga — according to the 
place of their abode, and introduced the hypergamous divisions of 

, T .Kulin, Bangsa], and Maulik. A Ivulin 

ypergamous groups. mu8 {. mari y ]±[ s daughter to a Kulin, but he 

himself may marry either a Kulin or a Bangsaj woman. If he 
marries a Maulik woman, his family is to a certain extent 
dishonoured, but the stain may be wiped out by marrying his sister 
or daughter to a Kulin. Hence the saying , u Rising and falling is the 
Baidya’s lot, provided the original stock remains sound.” Ballal 
Sen is said to have distributed the Baidyas of his time into twenty- 
seven sthdna or communes, beyond which no one could reside without 
losing caste. The principal settlements were at Senhati, Chandam 
Mahal, Daspara, Puigram, Karoria, Shendia, Itna, and Bhatta- 
pratap in Jessore; Boragachha in Bikrampur ; and Dasora and 
(Jhand-prat&p in Dacca. To him also is attributed the institution of 
the three classes— Sidd/ta, Sadhya, and Kashta , which, like the 
Kulinistic groups, have reference to social esteem or purity of 
lineage. They differ from the latter in being more rigid. Thus, 
a Siddha Baidya who takes a wife from the Sadhya or Kashta class 
sinks at once to their level, and his descendants cannot recover their 
status by marrying into a higher class. 

The Samaj-pati, or presidency of the Banga Baidyas, has for 
several generations been vested in the family of Rajd Raj Ballabk 
of Rajnagar, who reside on the soutli bank of the Padma river, 
and though now poor and dependent, the members are still consulted 
on matters affecting the caste. In the middle of last century the 
influence of the family was still stronger, and a Rajd of that time 
induced many of the Banga and Barendra Baidyas to resume the 
sacred thread which their ancestors had discarded. With reference 
to this tradition, Ward writes as if the entire caste had then for the 
first time obtained the right to wear thread by means of Raj 
Eallabli’s influence. He says :—“ Raj Ballabh, a person of this 
[Baidya] olass, steward to the Nawab of Murshedabad, about 
a hundred years ago first procured for Baidyas the honour of 
wearing the paitd: he invited the Brahmans to a feast, and 
persuaded them to invest his son; from which time many Baidyas 
wear this badge of distinction.’ 

Infant-marriage is the rule of the caste, rare exceptions being 
met with in highly-educated families, which 
have come under the influence of European 
ichas. Polygamy is permitted, but is not practised on a large scale. 
Divorce is unknown : a woman taken in adultery is simply turned 
adrift, and ceases to be a member of respectable* Hindu society. 
Widows are not allowed to many again, and the practice of aati 
■whs formerly very common, (hi this poiut Ward, writing in 1811, 
pays:—“Many Baidya widows asoend the funeral pile. At Sona- 
khali, in Jessore, which contains many families of this order, almost 
all the widows ire regularly burnt alive with the corpses of tbeir 
husbands.” 
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The Baidya marriage ceremony does not differ materially from 
that in vogue* among Brahmans, except that sometimes the Kumndi/ca 
ceremony is performed on the marriage night. When equals many 
a curious custom is observed. A bond is executed certifying that 
the bridegroom has received twelve rupees; should a second son 
marry, hi? executes a bond for twenty-four; and in the case of 
a third son the acknowledgment is for thirty-six. Beyond this it 
never goes, however many brothers the bridegroom may have older 
than himself. 

The religion of the Baidyas is that of the orthodox high caste 
R Hindu. All old Baidya families are Sakti 

worshippers, but among the poorer classes 
Yaishnavas are occasionally found. Of late years many of the caste 
have j oined the Brahma Samaj. Brahmans are employed for religious 
and ceremonial purposes; hut it is doubtful whether these are of the 
highest rank, as they also officiate for the Nava-s&kha. They have 
also ghataks of their own, who were formerly Brahmans, but for many 
years post members of their own caste have discharged this import¬ 
ant social function. The innovation is ascribed to one Yiswarath of 
Jessore, who is said to have been the first regular Baidya ghatak. 

The practice of medicine, according to the traditional Hindu 
Occupation. method, was no doubt the original profession 
of the Baidya caste. From the time of the 
Sen kings, however, the tendency has been towards the adoption of 
other pursuits, and at the present day hardly one-third of the caste 
are beliovod to be engaged in their traditional avocation. These 
latter axe still in pretty general request. Certain passages of the 
♦Shastras regard the taking of medicine from a Baidya as a sort of 
sacramental act, and forbid resort to any one not of that caste, so 
that some orthodox Hindus when at the point of death call in a 
Baidya to prescribe for them in the belief that by swallowing the 
drugs he orders for them they obtain absolution for their sins. Many 
Baidyas have distinguished themselves at the Bar, and as agents, 
managers, and school-masters, whilst others have taken to the study 
. Bnglisft medicine and have entered Government service or engaged 
m private practice as medical men. Many again are found among 
10 ngher grades of land-holders, as zemindars, tenure-holders, and 
l ' w , are ooou panoy raiyats. They will on no account hold the 
* U S 03 in any form of manual labour, and thus necessarily 

v.. / i° a X( i l * cultivation by means of hired servants paid in cash or 
by a share of the crop. 

In point of social standing, Baidyas rank noxt to Brahmans 
Social statu* and above Kiyasths. Strictly speaking, they 
. . , , ,. are inferior to Kajputs, but this point cannot bo 

liiBistcd on m practice, as there are comparative)v few Rajput* in the 
area inhabited by B.u.lyas, and those mo mostly immigrants from 
r ' I’l' 01 • Wj0 belong to a different soeiul system from Bengalis, 

ilieio has been some controversy between Roidvub and ICiymuh? 
regarding their relative rank, the leading points of which will ho 
found in (he article on Klyasths. Butting aside the mnuih ?f, 
futility of the discussion, we may fairly sum it up by nay mg ihat in 
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point of general culture there is probably little to choose between the 
two castes, and that the Baidyas have distinctly the best of the 
technical claim to precedence. On the other hand, it would, I think, 
strike most observers that the Kayasths are the more pliant and 
adaptive of the two, and have thereby drawn to themselves a largoi 
■share of official preferment than the more conservative Baidyas. ^ 
Baidyas eat boiled rice and food coming under that categoiy 
only with members of their own caste. They will drink and 
smoke with the Nava Sakha and with castes ranking higher than 
that "roup, but will not use the same drinking vessel or the same 
hookah. Brahmans will eat sweetmeats in a Baidya s house, and 
will drink and smoke in their company, subject to the restriction 
noticed in last sentence as to not using the same vessel or pipe. _ 

The following statement illustrates the distribution o. Baidya 

in 1872 and 1881 


District. 


1872. 


1881. 


Barchvnn 

Bankuni 

Biibhum 

Midnapur «... 

Hugbli 

How rail ... 
24 -Purganas ... 
Nadiya 
Jessore 

Khulna ... 

Murshedaboa 
Dinaipor 
Kajshahyo ... 
llangpur 
Bogru 

Pabna ... 

Darjiling 

Jalpigon 

Kuch Bchur .. 

Dacca 

Paridpur 


5,004 

2 ;<m 

1,852 

2,490 

8,023 

4,550 

2,337 

3,259 


2,258 

585 

1,179 

8S0 

147 

1,206 

10 

82 


8,420 

2,032 


3,820 

3,881 

1,834 

3,762 

2,402 

775 

1,200 

1,747 

1,972 

1,886 

1,474 

(555 

852 

2,103 

213 

1,210 

20 

201 

289 

10,031 

4,983 


District. 


1872. 


1881. 


Bakargun] ... 
Mainmusinh- ... 
Chittagong ... 
Noakhali 

Tinperah -v 

Chittagong Dill Tracts 

Patna . 

Monghyr . 

Bhagulpur . 

Purniah . 

Santhl Parganas ... 
Mftldah ... 

Cuttack . 

Puri . 

Balasore . 

Tributary States ... 

Hazaribagh . 

Lohardaga . 

Singbhum . 

Manbhum . 

Tributary States 


12,960 

2,007 

4,010 

833 

8,251 

10 

17 

14 

30 

457 

349 

403 

234 

9 

88 


70 

729 

25 

2,394 


] 1,810 

4,015 
4,007 
1,297 
0,470 
01 


804 

203 

Oil 

68 

184 

CO 

3 

60 

50-4 

103 

1,552 

33 


Baidya, a title of Pods, and 
of Ndpits in Bengal who practise 
medicine. A synonym for Do4i. 

Baidya-nidhi, a title or popu¬ 
lar designation of baidyas prac¬ 
tising medicine, used by them¬ 
selves. 

Baiga, a sorcerer; a sept oi 
Dhenudrs in Chota Nagpur. 
Also a synonym for, or title oi, 
the Kharwar tribe of Chota 
Nagpur, possibly having refer¬ 
ence to the idea that they being 
among the original inhabitants 
of the country are best qualified 
to play the part' of sorcerer and 
propitiate the local gods. 


Baijahmapadya or Baiya- 
ghrapadya, a section of Brah¬ 
mans and K&yasths in Bengal. 

Baikar, a synonym for donut 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Bail, fruit, a totomistio sept 
of Kharwars and Bans in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Bhilhar, Bailhor, a section of 
the Kiunhar caste in Western 
Bengal. The members oi the 
caste say that the terra denotes 
one of the Rishis or Vcdic seeis. 

The lest syllable of the word, 

however, seems to ho the Santali 
for man {har or fioro), and to 
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Baind, a sub-casto of Eajus 
in Miduapur. 

Baini, a section of Majhraut 
Goal&s in Beliar. 

Bainipati, a group of the Sro- 
triya sub-casto of Utkal Brah- 
ruans. 

Bair, plums, a totemistic sept 
of Binjhids and Kharwars in 
Cbota Nagpur. 

Bairdgi, ‘one who is free from 
all worldly desires, one devoid 
of passion:’ a class of Hindu 



religious mendicants who worship 
Vishnu, to be distinguished from 
the Sanny^si, who ai'e usually 
Saivites; but the term is indis¬ 
criminately applied to different 
classes of vagrants professing a 
religious life. In Chota Nagpur 
there exists a group bearing 
the name Bairagi, which appears 
closely to resemble a truo caste. 
Tho exogamous sections of this 
group are shown in appendix I. 
Somo of them are totemistic and 
somo have reference to divisions 
of the Bairagi sect based upon 
differences of ascetic practico. 

Bairia, a sub-casto of Lohars 
in Beliar. 


a trading caste of North Bh&galpur, who claim to be the 
lineal descendants of tho Vaisyas of early Aryan tradition, goes 
by this name. They disown all connexion with the Bais Saniyas 
mentioned below, and keep up elaborato genealogies for the purpose 
of preserving the purity of the stock and guarding against con¬ 
sanguineous marriages. They observe an intricate system of exo¬ 
gamy, in which regard is had to tho following considerations:— 
First, a man may not marry a woman who belongs to tho same mul 
as ho himself, his mother, or his paternal grandmother. Secondly, 
ho may not many a woman whose mother or paternal grandmother 
belonged to any of the muh prohibited to him. For instance {ride 
table below), the question is whether Propositus may marry Pro- 
posit a. The capital 1 otters show the muh. Proposita herself does 
not belong to any of the three muh A, B, D, which are barred on 
the man’s sido. But her maternal grandmother bolonged to D 
which is baned for Propositus. Consequently tiro mama go cannot 
tako place. Tho mul of Proposita’s maternal grandfather is not 
taken into account:— 


Paternal 

prranrtfalhor. 


Paternal 

grandmother. 

I) 


MatorniU Mr.tcrrml 

gramlfuther. grandmother. 



father _ mother 

~a n 


father mother 


Propositus 

X „ 


Propo»it» 


The I3ftis marry their slaughters ns infants, prohibit the remar¬ 
riage oi' widows, and do not recognise divorce. They rank high 

D 2 








socially, and tlieir physical appearance lends some support to their 
claims to he of comparatively pure Aryan descent. 


I 


Bciis, a suh-caste of SonArs Baisak, Basdlch , a title of 
and a sept of the Chandrabansi Tanti3 in Bengal, 
division of Rajputs in Behar. 


BSis-Baniya, a sub-caste of BaniyAs in Behar, some of whom 
claim to be the modern representatives of the ancient Yaisyas. It 
is, however, equally likely that they may be an offshoot from the 
B&is sub-tribo of Rajputs, which was separated from the parent 
group by reason of its members taking to trade. They have three 
sections—Morwait, Karnait, and Gothman, supplemented by the 
usual rules regarding prohibited degrees. Marriage is either infant 
or adult, the former custom being deemed the more respectable. 
The standard ceremony is followed, and tilak is paid to the parents 
of the bridegroom. Widow-marriage and divorce are prohibited, 
and polygamy is permitted only in the event of the first wife 
being barren. They bum their dead and perform the srdddh on 
the thirty-first day after death. Trade and agriculture are their 
regular occupations. 


Baiswanar, a gotra or section 
of the Baidya caste in Ben- 
gal. 

Baiswara, a sub-caste of TAn- 
tis in Behar. 

Baisya, a synonym for Yaisya, 
q.v. 


Baital, a sub-caste of Muohis 
in Bengal. 

Baitha, a synonym for Dhobi 
in Behar. Also a title of Dhobis 
and a pan gat or section of Bans- 
phor Dorns in Behar. 


jOaitt, Bdoti, a small caste of Central and Eastern Bengal, usually 
called Chunari or Chuniya, from being engaged in the manufacture 
of lime from shells. They are also mat-makers, weavers, dancers, 
and beggars. # 

Regarding the internal structure of the caste very little is 
known. The BAitis of Dacca all belong to one 
Internal structure. section, Aliman, and thus, like several other 
castes of Eastern Bengal, habitually transgress the rule of exogamy 
implied in the recognition of a section-name. A degraded sub-caste 
is found in Faridpur, under the name of Magi, the members of which 
do not intermarry with the Baitis of Dacca. In the 24-Parganas, 
Musalman Baitis are found. These, of course, do not intermarry 
with Hindu Baitis, nor do they follow the characteristic occupation 
of making limo. 

The Purohit of the BAiti is a Patit Brahman, and the caste 
consists mainly of Yaishnavas. The only titles met with are RAf, 
iBbuya, and Sen. 

The BAiti do not gather shells themselves, hut BediyAs occasion¬ 
ally do, and fishermen from the Alurshedahad 
district come annually in March and April to 
collect them. The best fishing ground is the Kamarganga river in 
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l'andpur, and the only shells calcined by the Baiti are tbeGhongba. 
tSipi, and Sharnuk, the molluscs {gita) being extracted by an ?rou 
nook. A maund of shells, costing from fourteen to twenty annas, 
produces, when calcined, about four mauuds of lime, which sells for 
about an anna a seer. The Katkuria Sutars aud Bagdis are the only 
other classes of Bengalis engaged in lime-burning. 

Although the Baiti is one of the most impure of Bengali castes, 
Social status. tlieir w&ter-vessels defiling any pure Hindu, no 
one mil refuse to chew lime moistened with 
water from these very same vessels. Kabirdjs purchase undated 
limo (gura-ehun) from the Baiti for medicinal purposes, while the 
finest and most expensive lime for chewing, pan-chun, is prepared 
with the ashes of tamarind wood. 

/ . T}ie Sadra barber and washerman work for the Baiti, but the 
Bhummah, owing to some party grudge, will not, and the Muham¬ 
madan Beldar has to be engaged whenever the Baiti has a house to 
build or a ditoli to dig. 

sta ^ 0men t shows the number and distribution of 
Bditis m 1872 and 1881:— 


District. 

1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1672. 

1881. 

Barclwan . 

Bankura .. 

Birbhum ... ”* 

Midnapur 

Hughh ... 

Howrah * *’*. 

24-Parganas ... ... 

Nadiya . 

Jessore . *" 

Khulna ... ... 

Murshwlabad ... 

Dinajpur . 

ltajhbahye . " 

Bangpur .. 

4,691 
837 
C60 
2,627 
} 3,001 [ 

1,543 

2,619 

2,493 

1,584 

801 

821 

1,091 

2,93ft 

1,983 

1,036 

6441 

2,539 

818 

709 

2,151 

1,298 

025 

1.210 

83 

145 

104 

Bogra . 

Pabna . 

Darjilimc . 

Julpicori .. 

Kuch Behar 

Dacca . 

Faridpur .. 

Bakurgauj. 

Maimansinh . 

Ohittatcong. 

NoakluUi . 

Tipperah 

Maldah . 

Sunt&l Parganaa. 

170 

1,482 

67 

27 

1,408 

1,133 

684 

2,099 

122 

228 

900 

19,322 

496 

18 

1,684 

1,276 

4*i? 

41 

051 

2 

197 

1,121 

200 


Baitiriba, buffalo, a totem- 
istic sept of Jiuings in Orissa. 

Baitosh, Baittnsh, a title of 
Daksbin-Rarhi and Bangaia 
Kayasths. 

Baiyaghrapadya or Baijah- 
mapadya, a section of Brah¬ 
mans and Kayasths in Bengal. 

Bajandaria, a sub-caste of 
Bagdis found in Jessore. 

Bajanid, players on musical 
instruments, whether Hindus or 
Mahomedans; if the latter, usual¬ 
ly barbel's or tbe husbands of 


inidwives (dui); a title of Gh6sis 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Bajapeyi, a title of KannujYi 
and Saraswat Brahmans in Behar. 

Bajar, Bajarpuriji, a sept of 
Chiks or P&ns in Ohota Nag¬ 
pur. 

Bajgdin, a thar or section of 
Nepali Brahmans. 

Bajikar, Bazaar , a sub-caste 
of Bediyas, the common mini a 
applied to wandering jugglers \ 
some of them profess to be Hin¬ 
dus, others are Mahomedans. 
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Bajitpur, a mul or section 
of the Naomulia or Majraut sub¬ 
caste of GoaMs in Behar. 
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Baksar Chausa, a mil or sec¬ 
tion of the Kanaujia sub-caste of 
Hajarasin Behar. 


Bajna, a synonym for B&d- 
yakar, q.v. 

Bajpai (corruption of Bdja- 
peyi), a title of Kanaujia Brah¬ 
mans; also a section of Doms 
who are employed as drummers 
in Behar. 

Baju, a section of Murmis in 
Darjiling. 

Bajua, a variant of Daib- 
ayna, an astrologer, q.v. 

Bajunia, a sub-caste of Doms 
in Bengal who are musicians. 


Baksaria, belonging to Buxar, 
a section of the Biyahut and 
Kharid&hd Kalwars and of Bab- 
hans in Behar. 

Bakshi, a paymaster; a sub¬ 
ordinate in the Treasury De¬ 
partment of a Collector’s Office; a 
section of the Sribdstab Kayasths 
in Behar; an honorary title of 
Brahmans and Kayasths in Ben¬ 
gal. 

Bakul&ri, a mul or section 
of the Clihamulid-Madhesia sub¬ 
caste of Halwais in Behar. 

Bakuli, a title of Groal&s. 


BakcU, Bakk&l, a grocer, a 
chandler, a grain-merchant, a 
cloth-dealer; a shopkeeper . in 
general, hence a title of Banias. 
See Baqq&l below. 

Bakali, a title of Banias. 

Bakat, p&nre ke panre, a 
section of the Biyahut and Kha- 
ridaha Kalw&rs in Behar. 

Bakhim, a sept of Limbus in 
Darjiling. 

Bakho, a profession followed 
by both Hindus and Mahomed- 
ans, who go about singing on the 
occasion of the birth of a child, 
the husband carrying a hhavjri 
to play on and the wife (Bakh- 
din) a machid or stool, on which 
she sits at the door and sings. 

BakholS, a section of the 
Karan Kayasths in Behar. 

Bakriy&r, a title of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Baksar, a mul or section of 
the ChhamulL -Madhcsia sub¬ 
case of Halwais in Behar. 


Bakundi, a title of Sadgops in 
Bengal. 

Bakura or Bahild , paddy bird, 
a totemistic sept of Chiks and 
Oraons in Chota Nagpur. 

Bal, a section of Murmis; a 
title of Dakshin-Bdrhi and Ban- 
gaja Kayasths. 

Bcila, a gain of the Bharad- 
wdja gotra of Bdrendra Brah¬ 
mans in Bengal. 

Balagachpargaria, a mul or 
section of the Naomulia or Maj- 
raut sub-caste of Goalas in Behar. 

B&l&gachpokhram, a mul or 
section of the Naomulia or Maj- 
raut sub-caste of Goalas in Behar. 

Balahar, Balddhar , a low-casto 
servant, a village guide or mes¬ 
senger, a village watchman, 
inferior to the ordinary chaukidar; 
he is also employed as a sweeper. 

Balabi, a Vhnn of low caste; 
a Chumdr or worker in hides and 
leather, sometimes employed to 
measure land. 
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Balaidr, a section of Babhans 
in Behar. 

Balain, a section of the Karan 
Kayasths in Bohar. 

Balamdar, spearman, atotem- 
istic sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Balamtiria, Bdllamtiria, a sub- 
caste of Halwais and Kdndus in 

Behar. 

Balardm or Balabhadria, a 

section of the Mahasthan sub- 
caste of Utkal Brahmans. 


Balidse-Balha, a mid of the 
Kasyap section of Maitliil Brah¬ 
mans in Behar. 

Baliase-A'si, a mnl of the 
Kasyap section of Maithil Brah¬ 
mans in Behar. 

Balidse-Sakuri, a mul of the 
Kasyap section of Maithil Brah¬ 
mans in Behar. 

Bali&se-Dharaur&i a mul of 
the Kasyap section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Baliase-Suket, a mul of the 


Balardmi, a sub-casto of Tdn- ^tion of Maithil Brah- 

x- • S i mans m Bohar. 

tis in Bengal. 

^ Balidse-Baghdnt, a mul of the 

of Wrente Brah-1£*£ «* ““ 

mans m Bengal. 


Balbandhi, a sept of Pans in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Balbandhia, a section of 
Bhats. 

Baibandhiya, a sept of Chiks 
who tie up tho hair. 

Balbherait, a section of the 
Maghaya sub-caste of Barhis in 
Behar. 

Baldev, a cowherd. 

Bald id, a herdsman or drover. 

Bdlgori, a sub-tribe of Raj 
puts in Western Bengal. 

Balhdti, a territorial soot ion of 
Barhis in Behar. 


Balihari, a gain of the. K&s- 
yapa gotra of Barendra Brahmans 
in Bengal. 

Balimba, mosquito, a totem- 
istic sept of Juangs in Orissa. 

Balkd, a yoimg follower of a 
religious Hindu mendioant. 

Balkharya, a sept of Raj¬ 
puts in Behar. 

Ballabhi, a mel or hyporgam- 
ous sub-group of Rdrhi Brahmans 
I in Bengal. 

Balliati, a mul or section of 
the Maghayd sub-caste of Barhis 
in Bohar. 


„ 1-i.i r ™ „ I Ballisor, a sept of Tans in 

Balhava, a title of Clius&dho- cllota N af?piu .. 

has in Bengal. 1 


Bali, a gain of the Sdbama 
gotra and a md or hypergamous 
sub-group of lUrhi Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Balidse Narsam, a mul of the 
Kasyapa section of Jdaithil Brak- 
rnaus in Behar. 


Balfiwdld, a trader in beams 
of undresseii wood, used for 
scaffolding by masons and others, 
and also ns rafters in thatched and 
tilod roofing. ' 

Balmik, a sub-oaste of 
Kayaotlis in Behai 1 . 
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Bairnus, a kind of insect which 
Iive 3 in river sand, a totemistic 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nag- 


BANAUDHIA. 

Barn un id, a section of Ka- 
mdrs in Singbhumand the Santal 
Parganas. 


pur. 

Balthabi, a gain or sub-sec¬ 
tion of Saptasati Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Baltong, a section of Murmis 
in Darjiling. 


Bin, eel, a totemistic sept of 
Lohars; a title of Dakshin-ltarhi 
and Bangaja Kayasths ; a section 
of Goaias in the North-Western 
Provinces. 

Banadhid, see Banaudhid. 


Balum, salt, a totemistic sept 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Balwan, a section of Go&l&s in 
the North-Western Provinces. 

Bdman, a totemistic sept of 
Mundas, the members of which 
may not touch or be touched by 
a Brahman. Also a synonym 
for Brahman. 

Bamanbane, a sub-easte of 
Ndpits in Bengal. 

Bamanjagya, ahypergamous 
division of Tiyars found by 
Buchanan in Bhagalpur. 

Bambai, a kind of eel, a totem¬ 
istic sept of Kaurs in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Bdmborid, a section of Godlds 
in the North-Western Provinces. 

Bamhangaur, a class of the 
Gaur Rajputs. 

BamhaniS, a subdivision of 
tho Kiichhi tribe, a class of culti¬ 
vators in Behar and the North- 
^Vestera Provinces. 

Bamnia, salt, a sept of Knar- 
wars in Chota Nagpur. 

Bdmo, a title of Kaibarttas 
in Bengal. 

Bamodd, a sept of the Agnia 
sub-tribe of Meches in Darjiling. 

Bamu, a sept of Chakmds in 
the .Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 


Banafar or Banaphar, a sept 
of Yadubansi R&jputs, chiefly 
settled in Oudli, but also found 
in small numbers in Behar. 

Banaiba, bear, a totemistic 
sept of Judngs in Orissa. 

Bandmpur, a sept of Rajputs 
in Behar. 

Banapar, Banaphar , a sub¬ 
caste of Koiris in Behar. 

Banaprasth (from ban, ‘a soli¬ 
tude,’ prasth, ‘ who proceeds to ’), 
the Hindu of the third order, 
who has discharged the duty of 
a householder and has become 
a hermit. 

Banarasi, a section of Malos 
in Eastern Bengal. 

Bandrasia, a section of the 
Bivaliut and Kharidaha Kalwdrs 
in Behar. 

Banari, a class of up-country 
mdnjhis or boatmen, probably 
mombers of the Gonrbi caste, who 
are met with occasionally on tho 
rivers of Bengal. 

Banasil, a title of Subarna- 
baniks in Bengal. 

Banaudhia, a sub-caste of 
Baniyas, Kurmis, Kumhdrs, 
Dhanuks, Tdntis, Suuris, and 
Kalwdrs in Behar; also a sept of 
the Chandrabansi division of 
Rajputs and a soot ion of Kase- 
ras in Behar. 
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Banaut, 

wat, q.v. 


a variant for Banda- 


P&ns in Cliota 
of Kahars. 


Nagpur; a section 


Ban -char, a forester, a wood¬ 
man. 

Banda, a kind of leaf, atotem- 
lstic sept of Mundas in Ckota 
Nagpur. 

gmtMlxmt, a respectable cul¬ 
tivating caste in Ilazaribagh, who 
v ear the sacred thread and claim 
to be Bajputs. 

Bandarb i k retd, monkey-seller, 
title of Birhors and other non- 
Aryan hunting castes. 

Bandawat Sombans i, a branch 
of the Bandawat caste in Hazari- 
lagh, who claim descent from the 
moon. 

Bandh, a sept of Oraons in 
Chota Nagpur. 


Bandrishi, fish, a totemistic 
Section of the Paripal sub-caste 
of Sunris in Manbhum. 

Bandya, a gain of the Sdndilya 
gotra of Barhi Brahmans in Ben¬ 
gal. 

Banebendras, a mul or section 
of the Cl iliamulia - Madhesia sub¬ 
caste of Halwdis in Behar. 

Ban-farosh, Bdn-sdz, a rope- 
maker, chiefly of the Kahdr and 
Malldh castes, who make twine 
and rope from munj, san , Jeans, 
and hathi ckingdr. 

Banga, Bangaja, a sub-casfe 
of Baidyas, Kdyasths, Jugis, 
Subarnabaniks, and Sunns ° in 
Bengal. 


Bandhalgoti, a sept of Rdj- 
puts of Chaubdn descent occupy¬ 
ing part of Bundelkhand. 


Bandh id, a sopt of Kharwars 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Bandh u, Bandh ur, a title of 
Dakshin-Barhi and Bangaja 
Kayasths and of Sankharis in 
Bengal. 


Bandi, a title of Bhats, said 
to be derived from the laudatory 
verses recited by them; a sept of 
lies in Smgbhum. 


Bandigwar, a forest guard- a 
title of Bhurnij in Manbhum. ’ 



section of Bdb- 


Bandijan or Suta, a divisio 
ot Brahmans m Behar. 


Bando, a wild eat. that barks 
at night, a totemistic sopt of 
Bohdrs, Mundas, Oraons, and 


Bangal, a sub-caste of Bani- 
yds in Behar, who immigrated 
from Bengal some generations 
ago and have now forgotten 
their original language ; a sept 
of the Tungjainya sub-tribe of 
Chakm&s, who are said to be 
descended from a Bengali father. 

Bdng&l, a mel or hypergamous 
sub-group of Rdrhi Brahmans 
and of Jugis and Kaibarttas in 
Bengal. 

Bangcil i, a sub-caste of Haj- 
3 a ms or barbers in Bohar, whose 
ancestors immigrated into that 
province from Bengal; a sub-caste 
of Bhars in Western Bengal, 
comprising the two sections of 
Agni and fiislii, both of wliich 
seem to have been borrowed from 
the Brahmans. v A sub-oaste of 
DhobAs in Western Bengal, of 
Dhobis in MAnbhum. of Kai- 
barttas in Beha~, and Kumln'us 
in Western Bengal. 
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Bangali or Rarhi, a sub-caste 
of Kumhars in Boliar. 

Bangareri, a sub-caste of 
Gareris in Hazaribagb. 

Bangas-r&si, a section of 
Malos in Eastern Bengal. 

Bangdel, a thar or sept of 
Khambus in Darjiling. 

Banger R&rhi, a sub-caste of 
Sunris in Eastern Bengal. 

Bang!a, a sub-caste of Dhobis, 
Pods, and Sunris in Behar, who 
are probably immigrants from 
Bengal. 

Bangrongpa, a mi or sept 
of tbe Bed tshan-gye sub-tribe 
of Dejong Lboris or Bbotias of 
tbe south. 

Banhor, “ jungle-man,” tbe 
same as Birhor (‘ bo/ or ‘hor/ being 
tbe Kolarian for man), a name 
by which some of the primitive 
people of Chota Nagpur who 
emigrate to the tea gardens, who 
are generally known as Dhdngars, 
occasionally call themselves. 

Bani, a sub-caste of Sutradhars 
in Noakhali. 

Bani&t Baniya , a synonym for 
Gandbabanik and Subarnabanik. 

Bania, a sept of Kharwars and 
Telis in Chota Nagpur. 

Banidpdthar, a mul or sec¬ 
tion of tbe Chhamulia-Madhcsia 
sub-caste of Halwdis and Kdndus 
in Behar. 

Banichar, a sept of Chiks in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Banik, Baniya , Banika, Bam - 
Icar, a generic term including 
most of tbe banking and trading 
castes, and specially denoiting 
those wbo deal in money as distin¬ 
guished from commodities. 


Banika , a synonym for Subar¬ 
nabanik. 

Banikarnauti, a mul or sec¬ 
tion of the Satmulia or Kislinaut 
sub-caste of Goalas in Behar. 

Banik , Barnilc , Bani- 
Jcai\ a generic name, derived from 
Sansk. va?iij, 6 a merchant/ appli¬ 
ed to almost all of the trading 
castes throughout India. In 
Bengal Baniya is not, strictly 
speaking, a caste name at all; that 
is to say, there is no endogamous 
group exactly co-extensive ■with 
the title of Baniya, although that 
name includes a large number of 
groups, some of which aro endog¬ 
amous within a circlo defined 
more or less by their trading 
functions, while others belong to 
castes or sub-castes which follow 
other pursuits, such as agriculture 
or service. There is notliing, for 
instance, to prevent Babhans, 
Chhatris, or Kayasths fiom keep¬ 
ing grain-shops or engaging in 
money-lending, and they might 
in this way come to be designated 
by the vague term. Baniya, 
although their occupation would 
not debar them from intermar¬ 
riage within their original caste. 
In order to define the term 
more closely, it should be remark¬ 
ed that it appeal’s to connote 
tho idea of a rather general 
trade, and to exclude special forms 
of shopkeeping, such as that of 
the Halwai and the Kandu. It 
is also more or less associated with 
the sale of some kind of food- 
grain. If a man trades in money 
rather than in commodities, ho 
is commonly known by tho more 
dignified title of mahajan , or 
hanker. One of tho variants of 
the word is used colloquially in 
Bengal as a synonym for Gand- 
habanik, a dealer in medicinal 
drugs and spices. An Anglicised 
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form, ‘banian,’ is specially applied 
to the nativo brokers attached 
to European houses of business 
m Calcutta. These brokers have 
most of the bazar transactions in 
their hands, and usually give 
substantial security to the firm. 
Xn the early part of this century 
lug]i officials used to keep banians 
to transact their private business; 
and the intrigues of “Kanto 
Baboo,” Warren Hastings’ ban¬ 
ian, are mentioned by Burke in 
several of his speeches on Indian 
affairs. 

Baniyfi, a section of the 
Banodhia and Jaiswar Kalwars 
m Behai\ 

Banjar, a sept of Earns. 


subdivided. The Rahtor branch, 
for instance, splits into four 
families, and these comprehend 
138 sub-branches. Some of these 
Banjaras have the privileges of 
the Cluiran and Blntt, q.v ., their 
persons. being sacred and ac¬ 
cepted in guarantee of en^ao-e- 
ments.. The origin of these 
people is obscure. If they wero 
rily a distinct race, they 
are now much intermixed. 

Banjir, a sub-caste of Bhuiyig 
m Hazaribagh who make baskets. 

Banjor, a section of Pans in 
Onota Nagpur. 

Bank, a sub-caste of Khatris 

in Bengal. 


•nt a ^ iar or section of 

Nepali Brahmans. 

. Banjara, Banja ri; the torn 
is most usually applied to a grail 
and cattlo merchant, who, with i 
more or less numerous party o 
same callin g) moves about t 
different markets, and special! 
accompanies bodies of troops t‘ 
supply them with com. It i 
specially applicable also to a nu 
merous tribe spread along the foo 
rjke mountains from' Harid 

v,iwi° and forming 

vinous subdmsious, many 0 

whom are stationary and follow 
-uiuaui, and Mahomedans ml- 

sass. 

topy arc tho Bahumpa BoS'ffi 
ot whom there arc five Wi 

fcaown appoUations of thodS 

Eajput tnl.es, or Editor, Cham 
ban, Powar, and Tum&r. The 
fifth, called Barka, is said to hi 
descended from .a Gaur B rah- 
rna-n. Each of these is infinitely 


Banni or Banihar, a plough¬ 
man or labourer, whoso services 
ci'o paid in kind. 

Banodhia, see Banaudhia. 

Banpar, a sub-oaste of Mallihs 
and Gronrliis in Behcir, probably of 
Dravidian descent. Their original 
occupation seems to be that of 
boatmen and fishermen^ but away 
from the big rivers they till the soil 
and sometimes engage in trade. 
They aro skilful sportsmen, 
entrapping the alligator (rmvja.r) 
and ghariyal in strong rope net s 
and eating their flesh. They 
many their daughters as infants 
or adults, according to their 
meaps. Widow-marriage is per¬ 
mitted, but the widow may not 
many her husband’s younger 
brother, as is usual among the 
lower castes of Hindus. Socially 
the Banpar rank low, but it is 
a curious circumstance that, like 
the Mals of Bengal, tradition 
ascribes their inferior position, 
not to their use of unclean food, 
but to their habit of passing the 
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netting needle from above down¬ 
wards in making nets, wliereas 
the other fishing castes of Behar 
work from below upwards.. Ban- 
par is the name of a nomadic sub¬ 
caste of Goalas in Behar, whose 
special function it is to take charge 
of the largo herds of cattle which 
are driven into Chota Nagpur, 
iSirguja, Mirzapur, and other 
jangle-clad tracts for grazing 
during the hot weather. Tins 
sub-caste is also found in Nepal. 


Ban rah a, a section of the 
Biyahut and Kharid&ha Kalwars 
in Behar. 


BAN SPHOR- MAll ILL 

B&nsbatti , a synonym for 
Dom in Behar. 

Bansdeo, a sept of Santals. 

Bansdih, a section of theMag- 
hay& sub-caste of Barliis in 
Behar. 

Bansetti, a sept of Binjhias 
in Chota Nagpur who are not 
permitted to touch bamboo at a 
wedding. 

Bansil, a section of the Agar- 
wal caste in Behar. 

Banskhori , a synonym for 

Dom in Behar. 


Banreit, a mul or section of 
the Ghosin sub-caste of Goal&s 
in Behar. 

Banna, a section of Babhans 
in Behar. 

Banrishi, a section of Sutra- 
dhars in Bengal. 

Bans, bamboo, a totemistic 
gept of Lobars, a section of 
Kurmis in Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa. 

Bansa, a sept of Hos in Sing- 
bhum. 

Bansahr, a mul or section of 
the ~ Chhamulia-Madhesia sub- 
casto of Halwais in Behai-. 

Bansain, Bauson, a class of 
Mahomedan reHgious mendicants, 
who are also weavers. 

Bansaja, a hypergamous 
group of IMrhi Brahmans and 
Boidyas in Bengal. 

Bans-drd, a title of the Kocbh 
caste in Northern Bengal. 

Bansari, a sub-caste of Bani- 
y&s in Behar. 


Bansmali, a synonym for Hari 
who work in bamboo ; a sub-caste 
of Dorns who make bamboo bas¬ 
kets, etc. 

Bansphor, Baspnraicd, Bdnsba - 
Jeurd, “ bamboo-splitter, ” a sub¬ 
caste of Patnis in Bengal; a sub¬ 
caste of Dorns in Behar who are 
mat and basket-makers and do not 
remove filth. They have nothing 
to do with funerals, and do not eat 
beef, offal, or other people’s leav¬ 
ings. The B&nsphors of Banka 
in°Bhagalpur have a number of 
exogamous sections (pangats) y 
which have been entered in their 
proper places. Other Bansphors 
on the Nopal frontier regulate 
their marriages by local sections 
(dihs ); while others in the town of 
Bhagalpur have neither pan gat 
nor dill. Bansphors work with a 
peculiarly curved knife ( kattdr ), 
with a heavy back, which they 
regard as characteristic of their 
eub-easte, and which is used by 
them in their domestic sacrifices. 

Bansphor-Mahili, “ bamboo- 
splitter,” a sub-caste of Slahilis 
in Western Bongal, who work in 
1 bamboos; 
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Bansriar, a section of tlie 
Kurmis in Mdiibhum, the mem¬ 
bers of which may not play the 
ban si or bamboo flute used by the 
Kolarian tribes throughout Chota 
Nagpur and Orissa. 

Bansrishi, a totemistic sec¬ 
tion of Bhars in Mdnbhum. 

Banswala, a dealer in bam¬ 
boos. 

Bansw&r, a sub-caste of Raj- 
wars in Western Bengal. 

Bant, a section of the Jathot 
division of the Parbatti-Kurin 
sub-caste of Gonrliis in 
Behar, 

Bantar, a sub-tribe of Th&rus 
in Behar. 

Q&Vtfot, Barit, Bator, a small 
Dravidiau caste of Behar who 
make baskets and work at thatch¬ 
ing houses. They keep and eat 
pigs, practise widow-marriage, 


and rank socially somewhat lower 
than Dosddhs. 

Bantari, a sub-caste of Gul- 
gulias in Gya and Hazaribagh. 

Bantaria, a sub-caste of Kan- 
dus in Behar. 

Banth, a sept of the Rautar 
sub-tribe of Tharus in Behar, 

Bantiria, a sub-caste of Hal- 
wais or confectioners in Behar 
who have departed from the orig¬ 
inal occupation of the caste and 
now find employment as servants 
and petty shopkeepers dealing in 
miscellaneous articles. 

a cultivating caste 
of the Nopal Terai. 

Banuar, a section of Kurmis 
in Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 

Banukia, a sub-caste of Dorns 
who breed silkworms and work 
in silk filatures in Murshedabad 
and llajshahye. 


Banwar , a small caste, probably of Dravidian descent, 

0 I ^ found in the Santal Parganas. They have no 

traditions of their own, and nothing seems to bo 
known regarding their origin. The fact that they have no exogam- 
ous sections may perhaps indicate that they are an offshoot from some 
of tlie compact aboriginal tribes of the neighbourhood, who, by 
embracing Hinduism, cut themselves off from their parent tribe, but 
were not numerous enough to secure for themselves a recognised 
position in the caste system. 

Banwdre practise both adult and infant-marriage, but sexual 
Marriage, intercourse before marriage is strongly ropro- 
~ bated, and the tendency is for all persons who 

can ailord to do so to many their daughters as infants. Polygamy 
is permitted, and in theory there is no limit to the number of wives 
a man ma v have. It is rare, however, in actual life to find more 
than two. Divorce* is permitted; the form consists in the couple 
expressing their wishes in the presence of their assembled relatives 
and tearing a s&l leaf in two as a symbol of separation. Widows 
and divorced wives are allowed to marry again by the sanga ritual 
A widow may marry her husband’s younget brother, but is not. 
compelled to do so. IS he may on no account marry his elder brother. 
They 1 allow the Hindu religion, Kali and Satya Narain being 
]Ididoi the favourite objects of worship. Per the 

worship of those deities, and for the nr addh 
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ceremony, Brahmans are employed, who, however, do not associate 
on equal terms with the Brahmans who serve the higher castes. 

Banwars either burn their dead or bury them iu a recumbent 
, . position. In either case the propitiatory rite of 
i>po>a o ig ca . sr addh is performed, in general accordance with 
orthodox usage, on the thirteenth day after death. It is not, 
however, followed by periodical offerings for the benefit of ancestors in 
general, as is common among the higher castes. 

The social rank of the Banwars may best be defined by stating 
that the Khetauri, Pergha, Bhuiya, and 
Rajwar will take water and sweetmeats from 
their hands. They stand therefore below the castes from whom 
Brahmans and the members of the upper castes generally can take 
water. Agriculture is their usual occupation ; a few are found as 
occupancy raiyats, but the majority are under-raiyats or landless 
day-labourers. 


Bapuli, a gain of the Bdtsya 
gotra of Barlii Brahmans in 
Bengal. 




Banwar, a sub-caste of Ban- 
iyis in Behar. 

Baoti, a synonym for Baiti; a 
section of Mahesris. 

Baqqal (Arabic), a grocer, chandler, . grain-merchant, cloth* 
dealer, also generally a shopkeeper; a title of Daniyas which 
ordinarily has no bearing upon questions of caste. 

In Eastern Bengal the term denotes a. small sub-caste of 
Chandals, who neither eat nor intermarry with the parent stock, 
although their Brahman is the same. The Baqqals are wandering' 
traders, who retail turmerio, bay-leaves, rice, ginger, and other 
condiments in inland villages and markets. Ihey are numerous 
in the Ja’farganj and Manikganj parganas of Dacca. They will not 
cultivate the soil, but, possessing cargo-boats of their n °J^ 
them without any hired servants. All belong to one got , o 
Easyapa, and the majority follow the Krishna Mantra. In the 
belief that by engaging in trade they have attained a lnghor and 
more respectable position than the Chandals, they have renounced 
tho drinkiug of spirits and the eating of pork. 

Barabh&giya, a sub-caste of 
Kumliars in Bengal. 

Bara-Bhagiya or Bikrampur 
Sankhari, a sub-casto of Sdn- 
kkaris in Eastern Bengal. 

Bara-bh&giya, a sub-casto of 
Muokis in Bengal. 

Barabhaia, twelve brothers 
whose families cannot intermarry, 
a sept of Oliiks and Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Barabhaiya, a sub-caste of 
Suklis in Midnapur. 


Bar, Ficus Indiea , a totemistic 
sept or section of Kumhdrs, 
Kharias, Goraits, Turis, Bediy&s, 
Chiks, Oraons, Goalhs, Khar wars, 
Mundas, and P£ns, in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Bara, a sept of Chiks in Chota 
Nagpur. 

B&rab&tia, a section of the 
Dhapra sub-caste of Dorns m 
Behar. 

Bara-bh&g, a sub-casto of 
Lhuimualie and lUris iu Beugal. 
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the Bhumij in Manbhuin who 
claim to he connected with 
the zamindars of pargana 
Barabhum. The zamindars, on 
the other hand, aifect to be 
Rajputs, and disown all affinity 
with the Bhumij tribe. 

Barabihd, a section of Pans 
in Chota Nagpur. 


Bara-Brahman, an ironical 
synonym for Agradani Brah¬ 
man, q.v. 

Barachain, a respectable divi¬ 
sion of the Chain caste in 
Behar and the North-Western 
Provinces, who claim to be some¬ 
what superior to ordinary Chains. 
They are agriculturists, and their 
w T omen prepare and sell vege¬ 
tables. It is not clear that the 
Barachain have as yet formed 
themselves into an endogamous 
group, but they appear to be 
on the way to do so. 


Baradai, a sub-tribe of Raj¬ 
puts in Western Bengal. 

Barag&in, a sept of the 
Suryabansi sub-tribe of Rajputs 
in Behar. 


Bar&hil, a zamindari servant, 
employed generally in tho collec¬ 
tion of rent and on the duties of 
a bailiff. 

Baraiy a synonym for Barui. 

Baraia, Barai hi a, a sept of 
the Suryabans sub-tribe of Baj¬ 
puts in Behar. 

Baraij y a synonym for Barai, 

q.V. 

Barai k, a title (signifying 
great)' of Jadubansi Bajputs ; 
of Bin j bias, Rautias, Chiks or 
Pans, aud of Khandaits in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Baraik or Chik-Baraik, a 

sub-caste of Pdns in Chota Nag¬ 
pur*. 

Barai I i, a section of Kamis in 
Darjiling. 

B&raj&ti, a sub-caste of Kha- 
tris in Bengal. 

Barajiy Barajibi, a synonym for 
Barui. 

Bar&kar, a sub-caste of 
Koiris. 


Barahake Mahto, a sootion of 
the Biyahut and Kharidahd 
Kalwars in Behar. 


Bard-kharak, a section of tho 
Pailwar sub-caste of Dosddhs in 
Behar. 


Bara-Hazdr, a sub-caste of 
Oheros in l’alamau. 

Bai ahazari, a sub-cast© of 
Telis and Kaibarttas in Bengal. 

Barah-Gurung, a sub-tribe of 
Guruugs in Darjiling. 

Barahi, a sept of the Suraj- 
bansi division of Bajputs in 
Behar; a thar or sept of 
Gurungs in Darjiling. 


Barai, a gain of the Sandilya 
gotra of itarhi Brahmans in 
Bengal; a thar of the Dharta- 
Kausik gotra of Nepali Brah¬ 
mans ; a title of Subarnabaniks 
in Bengal. In the ease of the 
latter intermarriage is prohibited 
within tho title, which has there¬ 
fore developed into a section. 

Barai, B hartal, a title of 
Brahmans, said to bo a corruption 
of Batabyal. 
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Barambhat, Barnabhdt , Birm- 
bhdt , a sub-caste of Blasts in 
Behar. 

Bara-mian, a term of address, 
originally Persian, used in speak¬ 
ing to an elderly and respectable 
or venerable person, or to the 
head of a village. The term is 


properly a Mahomedan one, 
and is. only used by those 
Hindus who have come a good 
deal into contact with Mahome- 
dans. 

Barandia, a section of grihasth 
or householding Bairagis in 
Chota Nagpur. 


Baranwar, Baranwal , Bantudr, a sub-caste of Baniyas in Behar, 
divided into the following sections Alchara, Barbigahia, Baria, 
Bhawania, Dhekh, Mirchaia, Malhan, Til id- A man may not 
marry a woman of his own section or of the section to which his 
mother belonged before her marriage. As a woman changes her 
section on marriage, this rule is usually expressed by saying that the 
section of the maternal grandfather is excluded. Beyond the opera¬ 
tion of the rule of exogamy, prohibited degrees are reckoned by the 
usual formula. Baranw&rs marry their daughters as infants, forbid 
widows to many again, and do not recognise divorce. Their marriage 
ceremony is of the standard type, with this peculiarity that pdni- 
grahan , or the formal gift of the bride to the bridegroom, is omitted 
when, owing to the poverty of the bride’s parents, the wedding takes 
place in thelDridegroom’s house. They are orthodox Hindus, usually 
of the Vaislinava sect, and affect to employ only Gaur Brahmans as 
their priests. If, however, these are not to be had, they will content 
themselves with members of the Maithil and Srotri groups. Baran- 
wdrs are mostly shopkeepers, and only a small proportion of them 
have taken to agriculture. 


Barapatti, a sub-caste of Telia 
in Bengal. 

Barar, a sub-section of the 
Levati& section of Majliraut 
Go&las in Behar. 

Bararasi, a section of T4ntis 
in Bengal. 

Bara-Sam&j, a sub-caste of 
Hhobas in Hughli. 

Bar&sh, a title of Tantis in 
Bengal; 

Bara-Sudhd, a sub-caste of 
Sudli&s in Orissa. 

Bar&t, a title of Baidyas and 
Mayaras in Bengal. 

Barataba, boar, a totemistic 
sept of Juangs in Orissa. 


Barb&ik, a pangat or section 
of Dosadhs in Behar. 

Barbaria, a mid or section of 
the Ghosin sub-caste of Goalas in 
Behar. 

Barbatta, a section of the 
Tirhutiyd sub-caste of Doms iu 
Behar. 

Barbigahia, a section of the 
Baranwar sub-caste of Baniyas 
in Behar. 

Barbora, a sept of Chakm^s in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Bdrchai n, a section of the Chain 
sub-caste of Nunias in Behar. 

Barchi, spearman, a sub-sept 
of the Sufen sept of Santals. 
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Bard, a sept of Dhenuars in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Bard a, a totemistic sept of 
tlie Bhurnij tribe in Western 
Bengal, the members of which do 
not touch or eat the yam or sweet 
potato; a section of Kor&s in 
Chota Nagpur. 

^ Bardarha, a section of the 
Banodhia and Jaiswar Kalwars 
in Behar. 

Barddhamdni, a sub-caste of 
Tambulis in Bengal. 

^ Barddhan, a title of Daksliin- 
Rarhi and Bangaja Kayasths, 
and of Kaibarttas and Subarna- 
baniks in Bengal. 

Bardhia, a sub-caste of Kuin- 
hcii's in Bc^har; also a sept of 
Rajputs in Behar. 

^ Bardi, a seotion of Pdns in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Bardia, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 


Bardiar, a section of tl 
Amashta Kayasths in Behar. 

a group of the A 
and i) wa das Telia : 

Bardwaniy^, a 8nb _ mte 
Bengai and butradhars ia Westei 

KumpaL.uS,, tlio "” 141 

B^rendra, VArendra , a aii 
casto of Brahmans iii t* 

* 1.0 allege thrtXfr.SS 
were brought by Adisur fro 
Kanauj m order to p er f 0 r 
certain sacrifices, the local Bra 
mans having degenerated a, 
lost their ceremonial punty. y 
a fuller account of the Barcud 


sub-caste, see the article Brahman. 
A sub-caste of Kumhars, Tantis, 
Telis, Baidyas, Baruis, Jugis, 
Chascidhobcts, and K&yasfchs 
in Bengal; of Kamars in Afur- 
shedabad, who in Pabna are also 
called Panch Saruaj; of GoalAs 
and Sunris in Bengal; of Kai¬ 
barttas in Murshedabad; of 
Napits and the group of Phulkdta 
Malis in Bengal. 

Bareya, a thar or sept of 
Hangars in Darjiling. 

Bargahd or Bargain , a title of 
Rajputs who are domestic* servants 
of the Rajas of Chota Nagpur. 

Bargain, a mul or section 
of the Kanauj ia sub-caste of 
Sonars in Behar. 

Bargair, a eopt of the Surya- 
bansi Rajputs in Bohar. 

Bargait, one who cultivates 
the land on an agreement by 
which the cultivator engages 
to pay the landlord half the 
produce, tho latter providing 
half the seed and paying the 
wholo revenue. 

Bargamaet, a section of the 
Dhapra and PaohainyA sub-castus 
of Dorns in Behar. 

Bargharri, tho twelve bre¬ 
thren, a sopt of the Chhothar 
sub-tribe of Limbus in Darjiling. 

BargOcir, Bargwdr, a sub-caste 
of Goal&s in Behai', who are be¬ 
lieved to have separated from the 
parent caste by reason of their 
taking sorvico (kliatvasi) in the 
houses o L ! tho higher cas( os. Th ^ v 
also keep cattle, sell milk, and cul¬ 
tivate land. Bargours rank with 
Kiumis, Koine, etc.,, and Bra li¬ 
ma ns can take water from their* 
hands. They ordinarily marry 
their daughters as infants, adult- 
mo nuigo being looked, upon as 
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exceptional and not quite respect¬ 
able. Widows are allowed to 
marry again, but divorce is not 
recognised. It deserves notice 
that Bargoars have none of the 
exogamous sections so numerous 
among the Goalas, and regulate 
their marriages by the formula of 
prohibited degrees explained in 
the introductory essay. 

Bar-gohri, a sub-caste of 
Khandaits, Rajwars, andRauti&s 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Bargw&l, the title of a class of 
Srotriya Brahmans who act as 
servants to the Maharaja of Dar- 
bhanga. 

Barhd, hog, a totemistic sept 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Barhadagia, a section of 
Godlds in Behar. 


Barhai , a synonym for Barhi. 

Barhambia, a section of 
Babhans in Behar. 

Barhampurai-Barhampur, a 

tnul of the Gautam section of 
Maithil Brahmans in Behar. 

Barhampuria, a section of 
Babhans in Behar. 

Barhari, a section of the 
Karan sub-caste of Kayasths in 
Behar. 

Barh&ri&, a sub-caste of Telis 
in Behar. 

Barharia fee p&nre, a section 
of the Biyahut and Kharidaha 
Kalwars in Behar. 

Barharoa, a wild fruit, a 
sept of Telis in Chota Nagpur. 


£!iU‘Iu, Barhai , the carpenter caste of Behar, claiming descent from 
the celestial architect and artificer Viswakarma. The word bar hi 
seems to be a corruption of the Sanskrit Badhik , from bardh, i to boro/ 
and the caste may probably bo regarded as a functional group 
composed of members of several intermediate oastes, who have been 
drawn together by the attraction of a common occupation. 

The Barhis of Behar are divided iuto six sub-castes, as shown 
, in Appendix I, the members of which do not 

nterna s mcturc, intermarry. I cannot ascertain the precise 

basis of these divisions. According to some, the distinction between 
the Kanaujia and Maghayd depends on the former working in 
wood only and the latter in both wood and iron; while others 
say that the Maghaya are house-carpenters and work on a larger 
and coarser scale than the Kanaujia, who are turners, cabinet¬ 
makers, and the like. Again, the Lobar sub-caste in Bhagalpur 
work only in iron, hut disclaim all connexion with the Lohars, whom 
they regard as people of a diiferent race. The Kamar-Kalla sub-caste 
have no settled homes, hut wander about, exhibiting marionettes 
(hdi-putli) and doing odd jobs like gypsies. Their sections (mul or 
d>h) are mostly of the territorial type, but a few of the Brahmanical 
go Iras have been borrowed of lato yoars. Usually the prohibition of 
intermarriage extends only to women belonging to a man’s own tmil f 
end the rule is supplemented by the standard formula of degrees; 
but among Maghaya Barhis seven, or according to some accounts 
nine, aiuls are excluded. In the same sub-caste wo also find the 
by perga mous divisions Thakur, Rai, an^l Kuar. The Thakur can 
fake wives from the other two groups as well as their own, but will 
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not give tlieir daughters to men of a lower group. So also a man of 
the Eai group will many a Kuar woman, while a man of the Kuar 
group cannot aspire to marry a Eai woman. Wherever the custom of 
hypergamy prevails, the preponderance of women in the higher groups 
and tho consequent demand for husbands have necessarily lod to 
the introduction of infant-marriage, which, again, has Spread by 
imitation. Among the Maghaya "Barliis of Darhhanga girls are 
married between the ages of three and five; and so firmly has 
the fashion established itself, that it is difficult to find a husband 
for a girl who is more than five years old. 

Adult-marriage, however, is not entirely unknown among the 
Marriage. otlier . sut - castes, although all aver that infant- 

marriage is the rule. The marriage ceremony 
differs littlo from the standard form for middle-class Hindus in 
Behar, which has been described by Mr. Grierson in Behar 
Peasant Life , pages 362-73, except that instead of the parents 
of the parties exchanging paddy ( dhdnbatti) when the marriage 
has been agreed upon, they exchange betel-nut. This ceremony 
is called panbatti. Polygamy is permitted in the event of the 
first wife being barren or suffering from some serious physical 
delect. A widow may marry again by the sagai form. Although 
such marriages are sujiposed to be arranged entirely by the 
parents of the widow, she appears to have some liberty of choice 
m the matter, and may marry any one outside the' prohibited 
degrees. . As is the case with other castes, it often happens that 
she marries her deceased husband’s younger brother; and this is 
considered a proper thing to do, but no special pressure appears 

t0 *+i u eXer °^ Se ^ * n ° rc * cr to C0EQ P e l h er to do so. Divorco is effected 
with the sanction of the caste council \panchdijat )on thocomplaint 
ot the husband in case of adultery, or on the application of both 
rnsband and wife on the grouud of inability to agroo. Divorced 
^ omen may marry again by the sagai form. This privilege, however, 
<oes nut extend to a woman taken in adultery with a man of 
QUi!° r Ca ? i In that ease no question of'formal divorce arises; 
a regular prosUtut ^ ° U ^ ^ l0 au d- usually ends by becoming 

The leligion of the Barhis is simply tho average Hinduism 
Religion. tho middle classes of Behar, and calls for 

Brahman a w no , s P 0C Rd remark. The caste employ Tirhutid 

arc nThi? f W ° rdli P of the greater go.ds, and these Brahmans 
functions. ThJi spodaSST' d °f ada . tio ^ thofio 

l,i. .V llUla,n h and saw (am), and a goat wlios 


5ff^ b T U BHt ’ f U A a n ® w ' waist-cloth"'arc offered to tho t 
theTanSr Sented 0 a Rahman. In addition to Baudi, t 
T J aach I’ll-, and the other village gods common in Debar, 
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also offer sweetmeats and 7 „, 
saint, whose origin and funct 
1 hey also worship the etaudai 


'<tnja to Ugri Mahuraj, a 
ls I have not been able 
yard (kdmi or yaj)* 
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certain. 
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In point of social standing Barhis rank with Goalas, Ilajams, 
q . . , Koiris, etc., and Brahmans will take water 

from their hands. Their practico in the matter 
of diet does not differ from that of other orthodox Hindus of the 
same class. They will smoke with Lohdrs. They believo carpentry 
to be their original occupation, but outside the larger towns many of 
them are now engaged in agriculture, and hold lands as occupancy 
and non-occupancy raiyats. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Barhis in 1872 and 1881:— 


District. 

1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 

1881. 

Patna . 

Gyu . 

Shahabad . 

Tirhnt f Darbhanga 

Tirhut ( Mozuflerpur ... 

Karan ... . 

C'humnaran ... ... 

IMonguyr 

Bhagnlpur . 

Pumiah . 

23,CC0 

35.701 
13,093 

£ 30,730 

16,724 

0,745 

29,162 

4,598 

12.702 

20,263 
30,182 
14,702 
( 38,343 
( 15,678 
16,939 
9,114 
20,835 
9.733 
14,032 

Santal Parganas . 

Cuttack .. 

Puri . 

Balasore . 

Tributary States ... 

Hazaribagh . 

Lolinrdaga .. 

Kingbhum ... . 

Manbkum . 

Tributary States . 

3,450 

17,184 

9,875 

5,870 

4,945 

16,100 

0,306 

342 

2,027 

112 

4,357 

18,149 

11,202 

7,385 

8,730 

25,070 

11,747 

89 

2,057 




Bdrhi, a section of the Sat- 
raulia Maghaya sub-caste of 
Kandus in Bchar. 

Barhioth, a territorial sec¬ 
tion of Barhis in Behar. 


Barhwatia, a sept of Rajputs 
in Behar. 

Bari, flower, a totemistic sept 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 


JIBUTI? a small caste of Behar, who are supposed to have come 
from the North-West Provinces or Chide. They are employed as 
makers of the leaf-platters (dond, khon&,khadond, paital, patri, palta, 
patrauri , panmart } ) used at Hindu entertainments and festivals. 
They also make and carry torches, and sometimes sell betel-leaves. 
Their social rank is about the same as that of the Hajjam. Mr. 
Nesfield regards the Bdri as “ merely an offshoot from the semi-savage 
tribes known as Banmdnush and Musahar. He still associates with 
them at times; and if the demand for platos and cups (owing to some 
temporary cause, such as a local fair or an unusual multitude of 
marriages) happens to become larger than he can at once supply, he 
gets them secretly made by his ruder kinsfolk and retails them at 
a higher rate, passing them off as his own production.” If this view 
ifl correct, the Bari arc a branch of a non-Aryan tribe who havo boen 
given a fairly respectable position in the Hindu system in con¬ 
sequence of the demand lor leaf-plates, which are largely used by 
the highest as well as by the lowest caste. Instances of this sort, in 
which, a non-Aryan or mixed group is promoted on grounds of 
necessity or convenience to a higher status than their antecedents 
would entitle them to claim, aro not unknown in other castes, and 
must havo occurred frequently in outlying parts of tho country, 


1 Bchar Feasant Life , p. 72 i. 
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Wlioro lllO Aryan settlements were scanty and imperfeotly supplied 
with the social apparatus demanded by the theory of ceremonial 
purity. Thus the undoubtedly non-Aryan Bhuiy&s have in parts of 
Chota Nagpur been recognised as jal-acharani; and it may be 
conjectured that the Kahars themselves only attained this privilege 
in virtue of their employment as palanquin-bearers. Of course in 
any caso there is no breach of continuity and nothing resembling the 
sudden elevation of a social group. But a gradual upheaval takes 
place; the social levels are altered, and the fiction is maintained that 
things have been so all along. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
the Bari caste in .1872 and 1881:— 


District. 

1572. 

mi. | 

District. 

1872. 

1881. 

Patna . 

Gya . 

Bn&habad .. 

Tirto {^teSr ::: 

Saran . 

Chain paran . 

Monghyr . 

923 

1,861 

4,6U0 

} 2,328 

6,0 Vi 
2,940 
1,862 

661 

2,ISO 
6,2.11 
f 1,011 
l 2,322 
4,621 
3,758 
1,010 

Bhapalpur . 

Puruiah . . **' 

Sant&l Pareanaa 
linzaribagh ... "* 

Lohurdapra ... ”, 

Manbhntn 

Tributary States .” 
Darjiling ... 

305 

118 

671 

2.42S. 

20 

421 

42S 

191 

111 

36$ 


Barid, a section of the Barna- 
war sub-caste of Baniyds in 
Behar. 

Bariaro, a sept of Tdntis in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Bdrik, a pangat or section of 
Dosadlis in Behar; a section of 
tlio Kadar caste in Behar which 
intermarries with the Kapar, 
Marik, Darbe, Manjlii, Ilazari, 
Naiya, and Kampti sections, but 
not with tho Mandar, Mirdaha, 
llaut, and Bare; a section of 
Maghayd Kumhars in Behar. A 
title of Goalas, Kaibarttas and 
Ndpits in Bengal, and of BLan- 
daris in Orissa. 

a .? a r* s . w .^I? *P Ur or section of 
feakadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Bdr I ya, a knife-grinder, razor- 
setter, etc. 


Barkadeswari, a sub-caste of 
Kharwars, who aro also called 
Deswdri; it is contradistinguished 
from Chotka Deswari. 

Barkandaz (P. bark, 6 light¬ 
ning,’ and anddz, * who casts’), 
properly a matchlock-man, but 
commonly an armed retainer, an 
armed unmounted employe of a 
civil department. The term was 
especially used to denote the old 
zemindari police, and jail warders 
at the present day are often 
spoken as barkandd s. 

Barki-dangi, a sub-caste of 
Koiris in Behar who do not 
permit widows to remarry. 

Bari a, Ficus Indica , a totem is- 
tio sept of Nageswars and 
Mundaa in Chota Nagpur. 


Barjo, T.ame of ancestor's 
village, a sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

. Barjoki, fig-tree roots, a totem- 

istiy sept oi Mundas iu Chota 
Nagpur. 


Bdrl&, a section of Kkarkis in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Barlos, a thar or sept of 
Khambus in Darjiling. 

Barm&, a titlo of Dakshin- 
lidrhi and Baugaja K&yasths, 
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Barmait, a section of Sonars 
in Behar. 

Barman, (i) “ wearer of ar¬ 
mour/ 5 a title of Rajputs, TCh atrip, 
and Kayasths; (ii) a native of 
Burma. 

Barmosid, a section of the 
Kasarwani sub-caste of Baniyas 
in Behax. 

Barna or Patita Brahman, a 
sub-caste, or rather an aggre¬ 
gate of sub-castes, of Brahmans 
in Bengal, formed of as many 
endogamous groups as there are 
numbers of Hindu Sudra castes, 
■whom they serve as priests. 

Barnait, a section of Bdbkans 
and of the Maghaya sub-caste of 
Barhis in Behar. 

Barna-Kul, a sub-caste of 
Tantis in Bengal. 

Barnakule, a sub-caste of 
Sunris in Western Bengal, who 
are vegetable-sellers. 

Barndr, a sept of the Chan- 
drabansi division of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Barnasankar (Sansk. barm , 
* caste/ and mnkar , ‘mixed 5 ), a 
mixed caste, properly the designa¬ 
tion of the largo class of castes 
supposed to have been formed by 
intermarriage between members 
of the four original castes. The 
term is also used to denote the 
offspring of illicit intercourse 
between members of different 
castes, and bears the same meaning 
as Bidura, Ckkokar, Dogla or 
Dogrd, Jdraj, Krisknapakshi, 
M alzudd, Sdgarpeslid, and Suratk- 
wala. 

Barna-sil, a title of barkers 
who shave the Ckanddle in East- 
era Bengal. 


Barna Sreni, an indefinite 
term, probably denoting either 
members of the barna sankar , 
mixed castes, or the Brahmans, 
colloquially known as Bama- 
Bralinians, who serve those castes. 

Barni, a section of Sonars in 
Behar. 

Barn id, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Barnawar,Barnwdr, Banw&r , 
a sub-caste of Baniyas engaged in 
trade, agriculture, and service in 
Behar. They abstain from spirits 
and forbid widows to marry 
again. 

Barod, a sept of Kharids 
and Asuras in Chota Nagpur. 

Barodr, a section of Grordits in 
Chota Nagpnr. 

Baroha, a sept of Lokars in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Barpai, a sept of Hos in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Barpdra, a sub-caste of Sunris 
in Behar. 

Barpasera, a section of the 
Banodhia and Jaiswar Kalwdrs 
in Behar. 

Barphungpuso, a sept of 
Lepchas in Darjiling. 

Barra, a section of Newars in 
Darjiling. 

Barsai, a pur or section of 
Sdkndwipi BrahmaDB in Behar. 

Barsam, a section of the 
Majraut sub-caste of Goulds in 
Behar holding the title of Mar or, 
whoso profession is to make 
curd. 

Barthodr, a section of Awa- 
dhid Ha jams in Behar, 
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SitUUi, a mixed easto in Chitta¬ 
gong who aro descendants of 
Magli fathers and Bengali mothers. 


functions in Midnapur and Orissa; 
(iii) a group of the Aswini Tantis 
in Bengal. 

Baruar, a section of the Biy&- 
hut and Kharidahd Kalwars in 
Behar. 


Barua (i) a title of certain 
castes in Assam; (ii) a title of 
village headmen exercising police 

§&zxti f u the names of the two castes engaged in 

Bengal. and Behar, respectively, in the cultivation of piper betel, 
ordinarily known as p&n (Sansk. parna), the leaf par excellence. 
Although their occupation is the same, provincial and linguistic 
distinctions separate the Bengali-speaking Barui of Bengal and the 
Hindi-speaking Barai of Behar into two entirely distinct castes, 
who do not intermarry or eat together, and whose domestic usages 
differ in important particulars. They will therefore be separately 
treated here. 

Regarding the origin of the Baruis of Bengal several traditions 
are current. The popular legend represents 
Btmetuxa ^ internal them as specially created by Brahma in order 
to relievo the Brahmans from the labour of 
growing betel, which was found to interfere with their religious duties. 
The Jati-Mala makes them the offspring of a Tanti woman by a man 
of theGoala caste, while the Brihadharma turana^describes their 
father as a Brahman and their not her as a Sudra. Other tradi¬ 
tions assign to them a Ksliatriya or Kayasth father and a Sudra . 
mother. At the present day the Baruis are divided into four en3ogam- 
ohs sub-castes:— (1) Rarhi, (2) Barendra, (3) Ndthan, (4) Kota. 
Within these again we find a number of the standard Brahmanical 
gotras. The latter groups, however, appear to bo mainly ornamental, 
for marriage in most places is allowed with persons belonging to 
the same gofra, provided they are not Sarnanodakas. As the fact 
of their belonging to this class would in any case have , been a 
conclusive bar to marriage, it follows that the sections are exogamous 
only in theory, and wo may assume that they were borrowed 
dignitatis cautnl from the system of the higher oastes. It may further 
be surmised that the Barui caste is mode up of members of various 
respectable castes, who wore drawn together by the common occupa¬ 
tion of betel-growing, and is not, as many castes undoubtedly are, 
a homogeneous offshoot from a single caste or tribo. The contra¬ 
dictory character of the legends regarding its origin, in which several 
different castes figure, tends on the whole to bear out tins view. 

Baruis marry their daughters as infants, forbid widows to marry 
Marriage. again, and do not allow divorce. Polygamy is 

admitted only in the sense that a man may 
marry a second wife when the first proves barren. Hyporgamy is 
unknown, and a bride-prioo is paid to the parents of tho bride. 
Certain families enjoy tho hereditary rank of Gostipati, or head 
of a oliepio or party within the caste; but this involves no restrictions 
on marriage, and tho members of such families give their daughters 
in marriage to ordinary Baruis. The marriage ceremony of tho 
Barui differs littlo from that iu use among Brahmans, except that the 
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nto of Kusandikn is not always insisted upon. After the sift and 
acceptance of the bnde, the bridegroom stands behind her, and, 
taking her bands m bis, lifts an earthen vessel containing parched 
paddy, ghee, plantains, and betel leaves, and pours the contents on a 
hre kindled with straw The couple then make obeisance to Agni, 
and the ceremony is held to be complete. 

In matters of religion the Baruis follow the usages of all orthodox 
Religion. Hindus Most of them belong to the Sakta 

., seot > aQ d a few are Yaishnavas. Saivism is 

said to be unknown among them. For all the standard offices of 
religion they employ Brahmans, who stand on an equal footing with 
the Brahmans who serve the other members of the Navasdk group. 
In some places they have also special ceremonies of their own. On 
t ie 4th of Baisakh (April-May) the patroness of betel cultivation is 
worshipped m sorno places in Bengal with offerings of flowers, rice 
sweetmeats, and sandal-wood paste. Along the banks of the Lakhya 
in Has tern Bengal the Baruis celebrate, without a Brahman, the 
Puja in honour of Ushas Am-ora) on the ninth 

oi the waxing moon m A'sin (September-October). Plantains, 
sug.or, nee, and sweetmeats are placed in tho centra of tho pan 
garden, from which tho worshippers retire, but after a little 

village chdrlW 71 ^ pi the ? fferin S s > distribute them among the 
village children. In Bikrampur tho deity invoked on the above 

date is Sung^ one of the many forms of Bhagabati. Tho reason 

L e f r ,lo r 4.^1 Brf jhman was tho first cultivator of the betoL 
ihrough neglect the plant grew so high that ho used his sacred 
thread o fasten up its tendrils, but as it still shot up faster Than 
he could supply thread, its charge was given to a Kayasth. Hence 
it is that a Brahman cannot enter a pfm garden without defilement 
At the present day some Baruis have taken to trade, while 
Occupation. others aro found iu Government servioe or 
, „ . .. , , as members of the learned professions. Tho 

bulk of tho .caste, however, follow their traditional occupation 
Betel cultavatron is a highly specialised business, demanding con- 
Biderable knowledge and extreme care to rear so delicate »li„„ 
The pin garden (torn, Imry) is regards, says “ wL 
almost eacred spot. Its greatest length is alwlys north and sontt 
while the entrances must be east and west. The ’ 

eight feet high, is supported by hijm (San*’ 
acutangiila) trees or betel-nut palms. The form or* / y 

periodically, but the palms are allowed to <>rov’ thm 
shade and add materially to the profits of the warden Th 1, * ° 
closely matted with reeds, jute stalks, or leaves of the date or PalmyS 
palm, while ml grass is olten grown outside to protect the integer 

"V” I 16 8UU S T‘ c l f° P 18 ? ot 80 carefully covered in, 

wisps of grass being merely tied along the trellis work over the 

f™; *: doping footpath leads down the centre of the enclosure, 
towards which the furrows between the plants trend, and serves to 

ofTl?» r? ^Vif faUs ’ 1 J ei %' essentid for the healthy growth 
oi tho plant that tho ground bo kept dry. 
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The pfin plant is propagated by cuttings, and the only manures 
used are pak-mati, or decomposed vegetable mould excavated from 
tanks, and khali, the refuse of oil-mills. The plant being a fast grow¬ 
ing ope, its shoots are. loosely tied with grass to upright poles, 
while thrice a year it is drawn down and coiled at the root. As 
a low temperature injures the plant by discolouring the leaves, 
spocial caro must be taken during the cold season that the enclosure 
and its valuable contents are properly sheltered. Against vermin 
no trouble is required, as caterpillars and insects avoid the plant on 
account of its pungency. Weeds are carefully eradicated, but 
certain culinary vegetables, such as pepper, varieties of pumpkins, 
and cucumbers, palival (Trirhosanthes diocca), and baigun (egg-plant, 
Solatium melongena ), aro permitted to be grown. Pan leaves are 
plucked throughout the year, but in July and August are most 
abundant, and therefore cheapest ,* while a garden, if properly looked 
after, continues productive from five to ton years. Four pan leaves 
make one ganda , and the bira, or measuro by which they are sold, 
now-a-days contains in Eastern Bengal twenty gandas, although 
formerly it contained twenty-four. In the Bh&tl couutry (Bakar- 
ganj), thirty-six gandas go to the lira. Pan leaves aro never retailed 
by the Barui himself, but are sold wholesale to agents ( paikdrs ), or 
directly to the pan-sellers. 

The varieties, of the piper betel are numerous, but it is 
probable that in different districts distinct names aro given to the 
same species. The kafuri or camphor-scented p&n, allowed bv all 
natives to be the most delicately flavoured, is only grown at Sunar- 
gaon in Dacca and Mandalglnit in Midnapur for export to Calcutta, 
where it fetches a fancy price. The next best is the sanchi, which 
often sells for four annas a bira. This is of a pale green colour, 
and if kept for a fortnight loses in pungency and gains flavour. 
The commoner sorts are the desl, bang ala, bhdtidl, dhdldogga, g/ids 
pan, grown best in Bakarganj, and a very large-leaved variety called 
bubnd . The usual markot price of the inferior kinds is from one 
to two pice a bira. 

It has been mentioned that the bar a is regarded as almost 
sacred, and the superstitious practices in vogue resemble those of the 
silk-worm breeder. The Barui will not enter it until he has bathed 


and washed his clothes, while the low-caste man employed in digging 
is required to baiho before he ooramenoos work. Animals found 
inside are driven out, while women ceremonially unclean daro not 
enter within the gate. A Brahman never' sets foot inside, and old 
men have a prejudjee against entering it. It has, however, been known 
to bo used for assignations. At the present day individuals belong¬ 
ing to the Dhobfi, Ghaudul, Kaibartta, ISunri, and many higher and 
lower ns w r ell as Muhammadans, manage pitn gardens, but 

they omit the ceremonies necessary for preserving the bara clean 
and unpolluted. 

The social standing of the Baruis is sufficiently defined by stating 
Social status. ^at they belong to the Nabassk. they oat 
goats, deer, pigeons, fish, and the leavings of 
Brahmans, and drink country spirits They will drink with 
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Kaibarttas, and smoke in their company, but will not use the same 
hookah. In respect’ of their relations to the land their position is 
fairly high. Some havo risen to be zamindars, others are teniire- 
liolders or substantial occupancy raiyats. Instances of their having 
come to be day-labourers or nomadic cultivators are so rare as to be 

practically unknown. » 

The following statement shows the numbers and distribution oi 

the Baruis in 1872 and 1881 :— 


Disthict. 

1872. 

1881. 

Disteict. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bardwnn . 

Bankura . 

Birbhum .. 

Midnapur .. 

Hughli . 

Howrah ... * . 

2M’nrganas . 

Nadiya . 

,1 i'Sj»ore ... 

Khulna ... . 

Murshedabad . 

innajpur . 

Rajsliuhye . . 

Rangpur . 

11,502 

079 

2,2C9 

7,oul 

} 7,400 

6,031 

4,279 

18,794 

8,083 

2,G06 

831 

1,374 

3,007 

2,749 

2,059 

5,995 

C 3,607 
t 4,219 
4,733 
3,329 
0.512 
11,983 
3,014 
1,370 
419 
3,525 

Bogra . 

Palma . 

Darjiling . 

Jalpigon . 

Kuch Behar .. 

Dacca . 

Fnridpur . 

Bakarganj . 

Muimansinh . 

Chittagong . 

Noakhali 

Tippemh . 

Hill Tracis of Chittagong 

C71 

2,577 

342 

405 

15,931 

6,120 

14,453 

6,435 

12,418 

3,4S5 

8,082 

938 

2,104 

319 

377 

10G 

17,524 

8,357 

9,401 

8,440 

343 

2,187 

4,801 

G 


The $ Atilt of Behar bear the title Raut, and are divided into tho 
following sub-castes:—(1) Maghayci, (2) Jaiswar, (3) Ghaurasia, 
(4) Semerya, (5) Sokhwa. They havo only two sections, Kasyapa 
and Nag, and regulate their marriages by tho formula of prohibited 
degrees already quoted. Marriage is both infant and adult, the 
former being deemed more respectable. "Widow- 
Marriage. marriage is permitted by the sagai form. The 

widow may marry her late husband’s younger brother, but is not com- 
molled to do so. If, however, she marries an outsider, she forfeits all 
claim to share in her deceased husband’s property, and the custody of 
her children usually rests with his family. A man may marry two 
wives, but not more. Divorce is not recognised: indiscretions within 
the caste are winked at; but a woman w r ho goes wrong with an out¬ 
sider is turned out of the caste, and probably ends by becoming a 
regular prostitute. It will bo observed that the praotioo of widow- 
marriage and the recognition of adult-marriage for females sharply 
distinguish the Barai from the Barai, and are sufficient of themselves 
to form a conclusive bar to intermarriage between the two groups. 
Curiously enough, the standard tradition regarding the origin of tho 
Barai alleges that they were formerly Brahmans, who were 
turned out of the sacred caste because they allowed widows to marry 

^^'lost Barais are Hindus of the Saktri sect. Their minor gods 
are MahaWrji (Hanum/m), Bandi, Goraiya 
KoUgion. Sokha. The last mentioned is hold in 

special reverence and awe, and it is believed that when his worship 
ia neglected great disasters como upon the pan garden. Maitliil, 
Kanojia, and Brotri Brahmans are employed by the Barai in tho 
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worship of (ho greater gods ; the dz minores boing usually propitiated 
by the members of tho family without the intervention of Brahmans. 

Betel cultivation is the main business of the Barai, to which 
Occupation they add the preparation of lime and khair or 

hath, 1 an astringent extract from the wood of 
several species of acacia ( Acacia catechu , Willd., the khair; Acacia 
suma, Kurz, aesundra , D.C., and probably more). 1 For a description 
of the methods of betel-growing followed in Behar, I may refer to 
Grierson’s Behar Peasant Life , pages 248-49. The statement on 
page 249, that “ the betel-nut, which is the fruit of tho area catechu , 
is called supari or sop&ri” seems to require correction. The follow¬ 
ing extracts from Colonel Yule’s Glossary put the matter in a clear 
light :— 

u Betel, s. The leaf of the piper betel , L., chewed with the 
dried areca-nut (which is thence improperly called betel-nul , a 
mistake as old as Fryer—1673 — see page 40), chunam , etc., by tiro 
natives of India and the Indo-Chinese countries. The word is 
Malayal. retf.ila 9 i.e. veru 4* ila = * simple or mere leaf,’ and comes 
to us through the Port, betre and belief 9 

u Pawn, s. The betel-leaf. Hind. pm y from the Sansk. parna y 
‘aleaf.’ It is a North-Indian term, and is generally used for the 
combination of betel, areca-nut, lime, etc., which is politely offered 
(along with otto of roses) to visitors, and which intimates the 
termination of tho visit. This is more fully termed pawn-sooparie 
(supari is Hind, for arcca).” 

“ Areca, s. The seed (in common parlance the nut) of tho palm, 
Areca catechu. L., commonly, though somewhat improperly, called 
* betel-nut’; the term betel (q.v.) belonging in reality to the leaf, which is 
chewed along with the areca. Though so widely cultivated, the palm 
is unknown in a truly indigenous stato. The word is Malayahm 
cidakka , and comes to us through the Portuguese.” 

In Beanies’ edition of Elliot’s Glossary , vol. ii, p. 231 s.v. 
Bird, the ingredients of pan-supari are stated, on the authority of tho 
K&nun-i-Ielam, to be “ betel leaves, areca or betel-nut, catechu, quick¬ 
lime, aniseed, coriander seod, cardamoms, and cloves.” 

Barais rank with the ucharani castes of Behar, and Brahmans 
„ , can take water and sweetmeats from their 

hands. Their diet is that of the average ortho¬ 
dox Hindu. IJnliko tho B&rui of Bengal, they will not eat tho 
leavings of Bralunans, nor will they drink spirituous liquors. Tho 
liarhi and Lohar are the lowest castes from whom a Barai will toko 
water or sweetmeats. Cooked food, of course, they will only eat 
with people of their owm caste and sub-casto. As regards their 
agricultural position, few of them appear to have ihon abovo tlm 
status of occupancy raiyat. 

The following table gives tho number and distribution of the 
Barais and Tambulis or Tamolis in 1872 and 1881. In tho former 
year the figures of both castes are included, and in tho latter they 


1 lule's Glossary, s.v. Catechu. 
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are shown separately, so that absolutely accurate statistics cannot bo 
prepared :—■ 


Disthict. 

1S72. 

1SS1. 

District. 


1872. 

18S1. 

Barai. 

Tamoli. 


Barai. 

Tamoli. 

Patna . 

8,675 

4,431 

5,024 

Santfi.1 Parganas 


7,320 

2,287 

8.186 

Ova . 

8,141 

5,863 

2,573 

3,890 

Cuttack. 

... 

4,416 

1,746 

374 

4,188 

Sliahabad . 

7,189 

5,456 

3,256 

Puri . 


1,002 

79 

Tirhnr i Darbhanga 1 
i,rhut iMozuIIorpurj 

S2,014[ 

11,187 

Balasoro 


7,112 

3,122 

2,193 

12,96.3 

4,660 

Tributary States 

... 

1,593 

172 

989 

Raran . 

10,963 

7,520 

1,980 

Hazaribagh ... 


1,573 

811 

1,221 

Oh am para n . 

0,714 

10,455 

1,031 

4,517 

Lohardapa 


4,416 

1,067 

1,585 

Monghyr 

12,848 

14,087 

SiuKbhum 


560 

.32 

45 

Ehagalpur . 

Purniah . 

Maldah . 

7,270 

G,3Sl 

1,812 

Manbhura 


12,610 

7,590 

3,465 

8,297 

2,256 

4,802 

1,541 

1,484 

422 

Tributary States 

... 

48 

54 

115 


Barui, a section of Bais Sonars 
in Bohar. 

Barukandal, a totemistie sept 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur who 
cannot touch the kusum-tree. 

Barunda, a big frog, a totem- 
istic sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

BarupendiI, kusum-tree, a to¬ 
temistie sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Baruwa, a sept of Chakmas in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Barwa, small cocoon, a totem- 
istio sept of Mundas and Oraons 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Barw&ik, a title of Tharus in 
Ckamparan. 

Barw&r, a pu? or section of 
Sdkadwipi Brahmans in Bohar; 
a sub-sept of the Hansda sept of 
Santdls; a section of Bdjputs m 
Bekar. 

Basa, a tree, a totemistie sept 
of Oraons in Chota Nagpur. 

Basaithi, a mul or section 
of tlie Naomuli i or Majraut sub- 
caste of Goalas in Behar. 

Basaiy&, a section of Kaseras 
in Behar. 

Bas&k, a title of T^ntis in 
Bengal. 


Basarh, a mul or section 
of the Naomulia or Majraut sub- 
caste of Goalas in Behar. 

B&s&rid, a mul or section 
of the Tinmulia Madhesia and 
Bhojpuria sub-eastes of Halw&is 
in Behar. 

Basaroar, a small hawk, a 
totemistio sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Basbciit, Baswait, a kul or 
section of Babhans in Behar. 

Bas-baniya, a dealer in frag¬ 
rant articles, a perfumer. 

Basbarici, a sept of Bajputs 
in Behar. 

Basdebpur, a section of Bhoj- 
puria Halwais in Behai*. 

Bashari&, a sept of Bajputs in 
Behar. 

Basahe, a mul of the Garg 
section of Maithil Brahmans in 
Behar. 

. Basisht, Vamhtha , a sec¬ 
tion of Babhans in Behar. Tho 
name, which denotes one of the 
Vedio Bishis or sages, appears 
to have been borrowed from tho 
Brahmanicol system in compara¬ 
tively recent times. Most of the 
Bdblian section names belong to 
the territorial typo. 
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Basiari , a synonym for Vaisya, 
q.v . 

Basinia, tlie headman of a 
village in Rangpur. 

Basishtha, a gotra or section 
of Brahmans, Baidyas, and Kay¬ 
asths in Bengal, and of Sudras in 
Eastern Bengal. 

Baski, a sept of Santdls. 

Basmait, a section of Bahhans 
in Behar. 

Basriar, a sept of Asuras in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Bastibarhona, a mul or .sec¬ 
tion of the Naomulia or Majraut 
sub-caste of Groalas in Behar. 

Basu, a titular adjunct to 
names borne by the Dakshin- 
Rdrhi and Bangaja families of 
Kayasths or writer caste in 
Bengal, commonly pronounced 
as Bose; a sub-seotion of the 
Bharadwdja section of TJtkal 
Brahmans. 

Basuari, a gain of the Sdndilya 
gotra of Rdrlii Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Basudeo, an eponymous sec¬ 
tion of Rautias in Ghota Nagpur. 

B&suki, a section of Brahmans 
and of Kayasths in Bengal. 

Basund, a sub-oaste of 
Karnars in Western Bengal. 

Basundar, a section of the 
Biyahut andKharidaha Kalw&rs 
in Behar. 

Baswaria, a section of Ka- 
naujia Lohdrs in Behar. 

Batabyal, Bar&l, a title of 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

BatcU-d&r, a cultivator who 
shares the crop with the pro¬ 
prietor. 

Batali, a title of Kaihnrt- 
taa and Ohhutars feurpenters) in 
Bengal. The word may perhaps 


he connected with batali , a small, 
chisel. 

Bata I y a, a sept of Chakmdsin 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Batasewdla, a maker of the' 
small round sweetmeats of sugar 
offered up to deities at shrines 
and temples. 

Batewar, a sub-tribe of Thd- 
rus iu Behar. 

Bath am, a sub-caste of Dhobis 
in Behar. 

Bathawa or Badhariya, a 
sub-caste of Mallahs in Behar. 

Bathotia, a section of Goalds 
in the North-Western Provinces. 

Bathua, Betdi, Betbamu or 
Betud , a title of Huchis and of 
Chandals whose occupation is to 
make baskets of bet or rattan, and 
who are recognised in some dis¬ 
tricts as a separate caste. Some of 
them eat pork, fowls, and beef. 
Certain Musalmans are called 
so who deal in cane-work. 

Bathuait, a section of Lohdrs 
in Behar. 

Bathuake Mahto, a section 
of the Biydhut and Khariddha 
Kalwars in Behar. 

Bathu&ke Raut, a section of 
tho Biydhut and Khariddhd 
Kalwdrs in Behar. 

$&thttbi, a small aboriginal 
tribe of uncertain origin found in 
the Tributary States of Orissa. 

Bathuet, a section of Kamdr- 
kalla Sonars in Behar. 

Bati, a sept of Chiks in Chota 
Nagpur. 

B&tke, a labourer in the salt¬ 
works of Orissa, an assistant 
malangi. 

Batkuar, a bird, a sopt of 
Mundas iu Chota Nagpur. 
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Bator, a section of Madhesia 
Ilalwais in Behar. 


Bat-rassi, a rope-maker, chief¬ 
ly of the Kahar or Mullah castes, 
who make twine and ropo from 
munj, san , leans, and hat hi 
chin gar. 

Batsagrami, a gain of the 
Batsya gotra of Barendra Brah¬ 
mans in Bengal. 

Batsas, a section of tho Sro- 
triya sub-caste of Utkal Brah¬ 
mans in Orissa. 


Batsauriark, a pur or section 
of Sakadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Batsil, a gotra or section of 
Agarwala. 

Batsa, Batsya, a gotra or 
section of Brahmans, Baidyas, 
Baruis, K&yasths, and Tantis 
in Bengal; and of Maithil Brah¬ 
mans, Babhans, Khatris and Baj- 
puts in Behar. 


Battikbal, a section of the 
Karan sub-caste of Kdyasths in 
Behar. 

Batti-saz, a chandler. 

Battisi, a section of tho Biyd- 
hut and Kharidaha Kalwars in 
Behar. 

Batu, a synonym for Brahman 
in Bengal. 

Batuk, a section of Jugis. 

. Batwakariar, a pur or sec¬ 
tion of Sakadwipi Brahmans in 
Behar. 

Baul, Bdold, Babul, ‘mad in 
love of God, 3 (i) a low class of 
mendicant Vaishnavas; (ii) a 
title of Kdyasths and Telis in 
Bengal. 

Baundihci, a kul or section of 
Babhans in Behar. 

Bauram, a mul or seotion of 
the Naomnlia or Majraut sub- 
caste of Goalas in Behar. 


§iUU*i, a cultivating, earth-working, and palanquin-boaring 
Traditions caste of Western Bengal, wlioso features and 

. complexion stamp them as of non-Aryan 
descent, although evidence is wanting to affiliate them to any parti¬ 
cular tribe now in existenco. Their meagre folk-lore throws no 
light ou their origin. According to one story they were degraded 
for attempting to steal food from the banquet of tho gods; another 
professes to trace them back to a mythical ancestor named Baliak 
Kishi (the bearer of burdens), and tells how,, while returning from 
a marriage procession, they sold the palanquin they had been hired 
to carry, got drunk on the proceeds, and assaulted their guru who 
cursed them for the sacrilege, and condemned tliom to rank thence¬ 
forward among the lowest castes of tho community. Another name 
of this ancestor is Kik At uni, the same as the eponym of the 
Munahars or BJiuiyas, but it would be straining conjecture to 
infer from this any connexion between tho Bauris and tho 
Bhuiyas. 

The Bauris are divided into the following nino sub-oastes — 
Internal .trueloro. Mallabhumia, (2' Sikharia or Gobaria, 

\ (J) Panchakoti, (4; Mola or Mulo, (5) Dhulia 

orDhulo, (fi) Malu£ or Malua, (7) JhatiS or Jhetia, (8) Kathuri&, 
('•)) Pathuria. borne of these may. perhaps ho nothing nioro tliau 
<li(toroiit local names for ■what was originally tho same sub-casto, but 
this point is not really very material, by mason of tho marked 
roluotanco of tho lower castes to intermarry familicr. living at a 
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distance. Assuming, for example, that Mola or Mulo and Malla- 
bhumia, two sub-castes of Bauris found in the 21-Parganas and 
Murshedabad, are really the same as the Malua or Malua sub-caste 
common in Manbhum, it would by no means follow that the eastern 
and western members of this sub-caste would be willing to intermarry. 
And if there were no intermarriage, the groups would rightly bo 
treated as true sub-castes. On the whole therefore, in spite of the 
suspicious similarity of some of the names, I incline to think that the 
nine groups enumerated abovo aro really distinct at the present day, 
whatever may have been the case some generations back. As for the 
origin of the sub-castes, the names Mallabhumia, Malua, and perhaps 
Mola, denote a group originally resident in pergunnah Manbhum or 
in the country south of the Kasai; the DLulia sub-caste is supposed 
to havo come from Dhalbhum ; and the Si kb aha from Sikharbkum, 
tho tract between the Kasai and Barakar rivers, which includes the 
Pacheto estate. Pancliakoti again denotes tho central portion of the 
Pachete estate. Gobaria is said to refer to a domestic custom of 
cleaning up the remnants of meals with cowdung, which has some¬ 
how come to be deomed a characteristic of the Sikharia sub-oaste; while 
Jhatia is explained as denoting a group who simply sweep away the 
fragments of a meal without washing the place where it had been 
spread. 

The few exogenous subdivisions which we find among the 
Exogamy Bauris have clearly been borrowed dignitatis 

cam A from the higher castes, and are inoperative 
for matrimonial purposes, as marriage between members of the same 
gotra is not forbidden. They profess to observe the standard formula 
mamera, chachera, etc., and in addition to prohibit marriage between 
persons descended from the same ancestors within seven degrees on 
the male and three degrees on tho female side; but the caste is 
extremely illiterate: there is no machinery among them for main¬ 
taining genealogies, and thus guarding against consanguineous 
marriages, and in actual practice such marriages are believed to be 
far from uncommon. 

The absence of compact exogamous groups, such as wo find 
among tribes apparently closely akin to the Bauris, may possibly 
bo due to the latter having adopted tho profession of palaiujuiu- 
bcariug, ;aid thus having been brought into closer contact with 
Ilindua than was the case with their more independent congeners, 
i races of totemism, however, still survive in their roverenco for tho 
rod-backed heron and the dog, and perhaps in tlieir strong objec¬ 
tion to touching horso-dung. Tho heron is looked upon as the 
emblem of the tribe, and may not be killed or molested on pain 
of expulsion from the casto. Dogs also aro sacred. A Bauri will 
on no account kill a dog or touch a dead dog’s body, and tho water 
of a tank in which a dog has been drowned cannot bo used until 
an entire rainy season has washed the 
to dogs,” says Colonel Dalton, “I 
of their elders that they killed 
animals, they deemed it right to fh 
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the dog, because it was a useful animal wliilo alive, and not vory 
nice to eat when dead—a neat reconciliation of the twinges of 
conscience and cravings of appetite.” This ingenious explanation, 
however valueless in itself, shows that their own customs had 
hecomo unintelligible to the Bauris themselves, and serves to illustrate 
the tendency to imitate Brahmanieal usages. 

Liko the Bagdis, Bauris admit into then* caste members of any 
A , . . „ x . _ caste higher than themselves in social standiug. 

Admission of outsidors. ° , • . , £ , 

No regular ceremony is appointed for such 
occasions: the new member merely pays to the caste panchdyat 
a sum of money, varying from Its. 10 to Its. 15, to be speut 
on a feast, in which for the first time he openly eats with his 
adopted caste brethren. The origin of this singular practice, which 
is entirely out of accord with the spirit of the caste system at the 
present day, is apparently to be sought in the lax views of the 
Bauris and Bagdis on the subject of sexual morality. In every 
other caste a woman who has an intrigue with an outsider is 
punished by expulsion from the caste; but Bagdis and Bauris 
not only allow their women to live openly with men of other castes, 
but receive those men into their own community when, as frequently 
happens, they are outcasted by their own people for eating rice 
cooked by their mistresses. 

Marriage among the Bauris is either infant or adult, the tendency 
Marriago. being for those who can afford it to marry 

their daughters as infants. Polygamy is per¬ 
mitted : a man is allowed to have as many wives as ho can afford 
to maintain. Widows may marry again, and aro usually expected 
to marry tlieir deceased husband’s younger brother. No ceremony 
is gone through ; the bridegroom pays lie. 1-4 to the bride’s father, 
and gives a feast to the members of the caste. Divorce is recognised. 
It is effected by the husband taking away from his wife the iron 
ring which every married woman wears, and proclaiming to the 
pardmdnik and panch&yat the fact of his having divorcod her. In 
some districts a wife may divorce her husband for ill-treatmont, 
desertion, or adultery. Divorced wives may always marry again. 
The marriage ceremony in use among the Bauris of Western Bengal 
differs little from that of tho Bagdis, except that thoro is no 
pool of water in tho middle of tho marriage bower, and the bride 
sits on the left of tho bridegroom instead of facing him. In districts 
further east an attempt is made to follow the standard Hindu ritual, 
and tho interchange of garlands is held to be the binding portion 
of tho procedure. 

Bauris profess to be Hindus of the Sakta soot, hut in Western 
Bengal, at. any rate, their connexion with 
Hinduism is of the slonderost kind, and their 
favourite objects of worship are Manasci, BhAdu, Mansi ngh, 
Barpahari, Dhurinardj, and Kudiasiiii. The cult of the two former 
deities ha* been described in tho article on the Bagdis. Goats 
are sacrificed to Mdnsinglb and fowls to Barpahari, which is 
merely another name for the “ groat mountain ” (Mlirang Burn) of 
the Sautals. Pigs, fowls, rice, sugar, and ghee are offered to 
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Kudrnsmi Oil Saturdays and Sundays at the akbra or dancing place 
of the village through tho medium of a Bauri priest, who abstains 
from llesh or fish on the day preceding the sacrifice. Tho priest 
gets as his fee tho fowls that aro offered and the head or leg of the 
pig ; the worshippers eat the rest. It should be mentioned hero that 
in Western Bengal Bauris have not yet attained to the dignity of 
having Brahmans of their own. Their priests aro men of their 
own caste, termed Ldva or Degharid, some of whom hold lAydli land 
rent-free or at a nominal rent as remuneration for their services. 
The headman of the village ( pardmdni/c ) may also officiate as 
priest. The Bauris of Eastern Bengal employ a low class of 
Barna Brahmans. Kdli and Visvakarma are their favourite deities. 
In most districts Bauris have adopted tho Hindu practice of 
burning their dead; but in Bankura corpses are buried with the 
head to tho north and face downward, the object of this attitude 
being, to prevent the spirit from getting out and giving trouble to 
the living. A rude funeral ceremony is performed on the eleventh 
day after death, when the relations feast together and tho nearest 
relative of tho deceased has his head shaved. 

Agricultural labour and palanquin-bearing are supposed to be 
Occupation. the original occupations of the caste, and tins 
f m ' tradition corresponds pretty closely to the 

facts as we now find them. Thoy work also as wood-cuttors and 
masons, and in Bardwan a few have risen to be traders and money¬ 
lenders. In some respects they aro more particular than would 
bo expected, considering the low social position they hold. A Bauri 
who takes to curing leather, works as a syce, or keeps a liquor- 
. P’is turned out of tho caste. Comparatively few Bauris aro 
laiya s with occupancy rights, but the majority may probably 
° f Ut nV 1 as un der-raiyats or landless day-labourers. They 
were weu known as indigo-cultivators and workers in the vats 
in the prosperous days of Bengal indgo, and nomadio tillage 
' i 'il , K * 3 18 oao °f their characteristic pursuits. In Manhhum 
f,r “ aukura , man y of them hold substantial tenures on terms 
A P° 100 Bemc0 a fact which lends colour to tho view that 
mi ¥ ai0 , ani ° 1, S the earliest settlers in that part of tho country. 
... ■ , a Vi ‘ ' ; 'ihhuni wo find two nadiuls, ono dig tear, two ndib dig- 
u-Jj’ m> 'd (irs > and 49 tdbiddrs of the caste; while in 

sadidk, 8 ^, repre8e fSi V i 14 ? hatwdk ’ 16 

ml tabtdars, and t>54 ch&kran chaukuiars . 

social rank of Bauris is very low. Members of the higher 
Social status. castes will not take water from their bauds, 
i they themselves eat with Bagdi>\ Kowats. 

Uihars, and the non-Aryan Kuimis of Western Bengal. Tlioy aro, 
n . • ’ p Askable from tho Haris of Bengal and tho 

\\ i l u °* ^1 Nagpur, and ore despised everywhere except in 
an j urn ami Birbhum, whero they are allo\ved by the Hindus to 
o certain menial offioes which are usually done by people of higher 
Ca ! e ’ S i‘ ' r ^. GW exceptions, they aro entirely indilferont to tho nice 
scrupiea regarding food, which have so important a bearing on tho 
8 A 119 0 t l ° average Hindu, for they eat beef, pork, fowls, all kinds 
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of fish, and rats, and are much addicted to strong drink. Nevertheless 
they pique themselves on not eating snakes and lizards, like the 
Oraons. 

The following statement shows tho number of Bauris in 1872 
and 1881:— 


District. 


j&irdwan 

Bankura 

Birbhum 

Midnapur 

Hughli 

Howrah ... 

2t-Purganas ... 

Nadiya 

Jt:,sore 

Murshodabad 

Dinaipur 

ttajshahye .. 

Itnngpur 

Botrra 

Pabna 

Darjiling 

Jalpigori 

Dacca .. 

Faridpnr 



1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 


70,598 

77,321 

Bakarganj . 




70,915 

117,518 

Mnimansinli 


1 


24,569 

27,750 

Chittagong . . 


3 


14,0 k) 

12,770 

Tipperah . 

Slmhabad . 

Saran 


...... 


} 7S0 

{ ^ 


331 

9 


064 

619 

Monghvr . 

Pumian . 


4 


2,016 

1,877 


3.2S8 


829 

871 

Maldah . 


383 


6,536 

4,512 

Santal Pargauus ... 


14,976 


884 

1,009 

Cuttack . 


45,391 


32 

162 

Puri . 


56,113 


15 

110 

Enlasoro . 


6,872 



65 

Tributary States ... 


4,221 


25 

255 

agh. 


392 


100 

1 

Lohardaga . 


67 


8 

30 

Singbhum . 


826 


14 

803 

Manbhum . 

... 

82,938 



229 

Tributary States ... 


2 


1S31. 


87 

76 

4,461 

9 


514 

509 

38.534 

59.025 

09,657 

7,376 

4,002 

382 

405 

1,055 

70,211 

1,415 


Baurihd, a section of Babhans 
in Behar. 

Bawd!, a title of Bdruis in 
Bengal. 

Bawan gali, tirpan bdzar, 
chhatis Idha, battis parkar, 
“fifty-two lanes, fifty-threebazars, 
thirty-six profits, thirty-two ways 
of making money,” a formula 
or shibboleth distinguishing a 
section of the Jaiswir sub-caste 
of Kalwars in Behar. In the 
Glossary forming part of his 
Monograph on the Trade and 
Manufactures of Northern India, 
Mr. Hoey writes (s.v. mandi, 

< a market’)“ They say of 
Lucknow in Saidat All’s time 
that the city consisted of bawan 
vutndi, tirpan bdzur” Tho close 
correspondence between this 
phrase and tho opening words of 
the shibboleth quoted above may 
perhaps deserve notice. 

Bazdrgasht, a wanderer in a 
bazar, a kind of broker who spies 
out customers and guides them to 
shops. 


Bazigar, Bdjikar , a juggler or 
conjuror, a synonym for Nat, q.v. 
See Bcdiya . 

Bazzaz, a cloth merchant, a 
draper. 

Beanh, a large fish with thorns 
on its back, a totemistio sept of 
Oraons in Chota Nagpur. 

Bedr, a pangat or section of 
Dosadhs and a title of Chamars 
in Bebar. 

Beau ran } a section of Awadhia 
Hajams in Behar. 

Bebarttu, the title of the head 
officer of a R&ja in tho Tributary 
States of Orissa. 

Bed-bdf, a weaver of c t anc- 
work. 

Bed bangs i, probably a syn¬ 
onym for Baidya, tho physician 
caste, or for tho group of vagrant 
castes generically known os 
Bediya, from the Sanskrit vyadha, 
< a hunter.’ Both words are 
colloquially contracted into Bod, 
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Bed (//silent) or Beh tshangye, Bed, Bid, a title of Dakshin- 
a sub-tribe of Dejong Lhoris or R&rhi and Bangaja Kayasths. 
Bhotias of the south. BedeA, a synonym for BediA. 

Bed i, a group of tho Srotriya sub-caste of Utkal Bralimans. 

Beded , Bejed, a small agricultural Dravidian tribe of Chota 
Nagpur, supposed to be mdsiaut bhdi , or cousins through the maternal 
aunt, of the Kurmis. Formerly, it is said, Bedias and Kurmis inter¬ 
married, but a split occurred ‘ when it was discovered that the former 
ate beef/ or more probably, when the latter gave up eating it. They 
do not claim any connexion with the Mundas, nor do the Mundas 
recognise them as cognates. Their septs are totomistic. In their 
marriages a. barber officiates as priest. Bedias take kachchi food 
from Kurmis only, and Khangliar Mundas take similar food from 
them. The twelfth sept of the Santals, which is supposed to have 
been left behind in Champa, and has long been separated from the 
parent tribe, bears the name of Bedid, and it seems not improbable 
that the Led ids of Chota Nagpur may bo actually a branch of the 
k untdls who did not follow the main tribe in their wanderings east- 
ward The connexion of the Bedias with the Kurmis tells rather 
for this view The tribe has certainly nothing to do with tho 
Bediyas of Eastern Bengal. 

iiCuiljd, generic name of a numbor of vagrant gipsy-liko 
groups, ol whom it is difficult to say whether they can properly be 
escribed as castes. The following groups arc included under the 
name (1) Babajiya, Lava, or Patwa, pedlars and mountebanks 
piolessmg to he Mahomedans, but singing songs in praise of Kama 
ctnd Liikshmana, and exhibiting painted scrolls representing the 
Hanumdn. Their women have the reputation of being 
Sviliul m the treatment of children’s diseases and tho removal of 
nervous and rheumatic pains. They also tattoo, but are not so 
expert in this art as tho Nat women. (2) B&zigar, Kahutari, Bhanu- 
mati, Dorubaz, acrobats and conjurors, probably closely akin to the 
JNats and Kanjars of Hindustan. As acrobats tbo women and 
gir s are tho chief performers : the men play tricks with balls and 
n i ve ?* j: 10 women also dabble in medicine, prescribe for childreu 

. r ° ni * ever or indigestion, practise massage for rheumatism 
nrni auect to cure tooth nnhr. tw ;i 


are ll f mai3 01 Western Bengal, who m uieir turn 

J? \ ^ , biuduiaod offshoot of tho Male. It socms at any rate 

vqrinnt^f Mnl f to BU PP 08e that the tribal name Mai may be a 
-iif ' ,/ T a ® an > than to derive it from M&la, a hillman, or 

Malk, a wrestler. Mals do not now intermarry with other BediyAs, 
a!1 1 <? P Ul ■ ' a e aay connexion with thorn : for further particulars, 
see the mtide MhI. (4) Mir-shikir or Chirimar, hunters and fowl- 
' r ~V u i ° 1IuS wdh bird-lime or horse-hair noo.sos and the Sdfrtati 
oi light lance divided into sections like a fhhing rod. Some of 
the annuals which the Mir-shikdr catches are highly prized for 
mediemal purposes or for charms. The tlebh of tho scaly ant-eater* 
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13anraliu or Bajrakit {Manis pentadaciyla ), is believed to restore 
virile energy, its scales bound on the arm euro palpitations of the 
heart, and worn on the finger in the form of a ring are a sovereign 
prophylactic against venereal diseases. The flesh of the crow pheas¬ 
ant {mahokha or p&n-kori), if killed on a Tuesday or Saturda) r , 
cures enlargement of the spleen and puerperal disorders. The 
daws and droppings of tho spotted owlet (jpencha) if pounded 
up with betel-nut are a powerful and certain love-philtre, and the 
dried flesh of tho dauk (Gallinula pkmicura) is very beneficial 
in rheumatism. (5) Sdmperia, snake-charmers, hawkers of miscel¬ 
laneous goods, and makers of fish-hooks and such like articles. 
According to Dr. Wise, the snakes usually exhibited are tho cobra; 
tho light and dark varieties of the Ophiophagus Elaps, named 
by them Dudh-raj and Mani-raj; the python ; a whip-snake, with 
red, black, and yellow spots, called Udaya Sdmp; and a large brown 
snake with black stripes on its neck, known as Ghdr-bdnkd, from 
tho singular way it bends before striking. 

The Sdmperia catches a snake by pinning it to the ground with 
a forked stick, and seizing it by the neck, the thumb being held over 
tho first vertebra. If the snake bo a poisonous one, the fangs are 
torn out, but tho poison bag is carefully preserved. Snake poison is 
highly valued by Hindu physicians for the treatment of diseases, and 
fetches in the market from fifteen to sixteen rupees per bhari or 
179 grains. Another valuable prize is tho tick (kilni), occasionally 
found on the hood of tho black cobra, about which many fabulous 
stories are told. One of these parasites is worth a largo sum, as it is 
popularly believed to be a certain preservative against snake-bites 
and poisons in general. 

The Sdmperia feeds his snakes on fish, frogs, and mice. Sdm- 
perias liavo no specific for snake-bite, but each man carries, as a 
charm, the root of the Bhatrdj, a forest creeper. The popular’ 
idea is that the bud (mdlati) of the Bhatrdj is a specific, hut 
the Sdmperias deny this. When any one is bitten by a poison¬ 
ous animal, the Sdmperia ties a etring round the limb, sucks the 
wound, bathes tho extremity in hot water, and covers the bite with 
tho leaves of the Bhatrdj. One of the company then recites Hindu- 
stdni matras or incantations, which are usually utter gibberish. 

Members of this caste are in great requost at the festival of 
Manned Devi, their patron deity in tho month of Srdvan (July- 
August), being engaged by Brahmans to exhibit their collection 
and make the snakes crawl in front of the idol. On such occasions 
the Sdmperia plays on a pipe, while hiB wifo or child chants a 
monotonous IImdu6tdni song, and irritates the reptilo to strike. 

Tho Sdmperia also tames jungle cocks to entrap wild ones, 
and the Kora (Qalikrex crvdaftw), a bird famous for its pugnacity. 
When he is in want of food ho tethers tho decoy near a marsh, 
arranging a low screen with throe movable loaves from which horse¬ 
hair nooses hang. The wild bird advancing to test tho courago of 
trio captive, gets entangled and falls an easy prey to the Sdmperia, 
who is lying concealed close by. Like other Bediyds, the S&mperias 
keep tame cormorants to drive fish into the not, bu^ they do not sell 



what they catch. They are keen sportsmen, and when an opportunity 
offers they stalk deer, and shoot partridges, paddy-birds, and egrets. 

(G) The Sh&nd&rs have the reputation of being the most 
orderly and industrious of the Bediya divisions. Their name is 
derived from tho Persian Sh&nah, a comb. This comb, or more 
correctly reed, tlirough which the warp threads pass, is in great 
demand by Tdntis and Juhihas for their looms, and no one can 
mako them so cheaply and neatly as the Shand&r. The frame¬ 
work of the comb (dhangi) is made of split bamboo, and the teeth 
(gaibi) of well-seasoned wood. Tho latter aro fixed at equal distances 
apart by strong cotton thread. The Sh&ndar is also a Manihdr, or 
pedlar, retailing in the villages beads and trinkets; waist-strings 
(Kardhani) bought from the Patwd; and needles, thread, and tape, 
procured from Mughuliyd shops. 

Shandars are export divers, and, when anchored in suitable 
localities, gather tho common bivalve shells (sfpl), and sell them 
to the Ohundri, or lime-burner. They also use the sat-uali, or 
bamboo rod of seven joints, tipped with bird-lime, catching bulbuls 
and other small birds. Liko the Samperia, they keep tamo koras, 
jungle cocks, and cormorants, and, if they can afford to do so’ 
take out a gun license to shoot game. 

ivr l^ 0 y ears the y h ave all become converts to Islam, but 
Mahomodans do not admit them into their society, and refuse to 
intermarry,^ to eat, and to pray with them. 

(7) ltasia Bediyas use boats of curious construction, only 
halt covered over, while the tilt is cocoon, or bottle-shaped, tapering 
gradually towards the stern, where there is a small round opening, 
through which a man can with difficulty orawl. These Bediyas 
work witli^ zinc, whioh is bought in pigs, melted, and run into 
moulds. . Prom the similarity in colour of zinc and mercury (rasa), 
tu »- 011 ^ as ^ er ^ ve( i i* 9 distinctive name from the latter metal, 
a • i S i as ma ^ e anklets, bracelets, and collars for the neck ( hansli ), 
which are worn by all Hindu and Mahomedan females of the 
ower orders. At their homes they aro cultivators, and being 
strict barazis are accepted as members of the Mahomedan 
community. Their social standing, however, is so precarious that 
}>io onged absence from home, or a manifest partiality for boat life, 
is punished by expulsion from society. 


Begampurid, a section of 
Babhans m Behar. 

Begra-Oraon, a aub-tribo of 
Oraons m Chota Nagpur. 

Begri, a cutter of precious 
stones otnrr than diamond. 

Begsaria, a section of Konau- 
jia Lohars m Behar. 

Behai, a section of the Ba- 
hannajdti sub-caste of Khatris in 
B engal. 


Beh&ra, Bahara , a title of 
Hindu. castes, such as Bdgdi*, 
Bauris, Chanda Is, Eawuni 
Kahare, Orbs, and others who 
are employed as palanquin- 
bearers ; also of Dhawas or low 
Mahomedans who follow the 
samo ocoupatiou.. Wilson derives 
the word from Sansk. tyavafuir , 
‘business,’ 4 profoesion 5 ; but it 
seems equally possible that the 
word ‘bearer’ may have been 
adopted into Bengali like many 
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other English words. The word 
is also used as an honorific title 
of Grond and of somo Uriya 
Brahmans; of the headmen of 
Jharua, Kumhar, Bhuiya, and 
Kewat castes. 

Behdri, Bihciri, a mid or sec¬ 
tion of the Kanaujia sub-caste of 
Sonars in Behar. 

Beher&, a title of Sudh6s in 
Orissa. 

Behna, a cotton-vendor. Occ. 

Behn&han, a section of the 
Banodhid and Jaiswdr Kalwars 
in Bohar. 

Bejea, a synonym for Bedid. 

Bekh, a totemistio sept of 
Oraons who cannot eat earth- 
salt. 

Bel, a fruit, a sept of Pans; 
a totemistic section of the Bhar 
caste in Western Bengal, the 
members of which will not touch 
or eat the bel fruit. 


Belalai, a sub-caste of Kdmdrs 
in the Santdl Parganas. 

Be Iasi, a sub-caste of Kdmdrs 
in Bardwan. 

Belaunche-Kdko, a mul of the 
Bharadwdja seotion of Maithii 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Belaunche-Ghaul, a mul of 
the Bharadwdj section of Maithii 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Belaunche-Sudai, a mul of 
the Bharadwdj section of Maithii 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Belaunche-Ratp&r, a mul of 
the Bharadwdj section of Maithii 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Belaunche-Garh, a mul of the 
Bharadwdj section of Maithii 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Belaunche-Dih, a mul of the 
Bharadwdj section of Maithii 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Belawahari, a section of 
Mauliks in Chota Nagpur. 


$clMr, ‘ one who works with a lei , or hoe.’ A wandering 
Dravidian caste of earth-workers and navvies in Behar and Western 
Bengal, many of whom are employed in the coal-mines of Eaniganj 
and Barakar. Both men and women labour, the former digging 
the earth and the latter removing it in baskets carried on the head. 
The Beldars regard this mode of carrying earth as distinctive of 
themselves, and will on no account carry earth in baskets slung 
from the shoulders. They work very hard when paid by the piece, 
and are notorious for their skill in manipulating the pillars (sdkhi, 
i witness *) left to mark work done, so as to exaggerato the measure¬ 
ment. On one occasion, while working for me on a largo lake at 
Govindpur, in the north of the Manbhum district, a number of 
Beldars transplanted an entire pillar during the night and claimed 
payment for several thousand, feet of imaginary earthwork. The 
fraud was most skilfully carried out, and was only detected by 
accident. In Western Bengal they rank with Koras and Bauris, 
and, like them, are terribly addicted to drink. They profess to 
marry their daughters as infants, but the practice of adult-marriage 
still survives among them; while they certainly allow widows to 
remarry, and recognise considerable license of divorce. Divorced 
women may marry again. 

The origin of the caste is obscure. They axe certainly closely 
akin to the Binds and Nunits, and it seems 
•truc^ro. md mtornul probable that the former represent the remnant 
of a compact aboriginal tribe, from which 
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tlio Nunias broke off by taking to tbo manufacture of saltpetre, 
and the Beldars by going in for earthwork. The functions of 
the Binds are less specialised; and this circumstance, coupled with 
the fact that they reckon hunting and fishing among their charac¬ 
teristic occupations, leads me to regard them as tho oldest of the 
three groups, and probably the parent of both Nunias and Beldars. 
The internal structure of tho Beldars throws little light upon their 
tribal affinities. In Behar they have two sub-castes:—Chauhcin and 
Kathautia or Kathawa, and one section, Kasyapa. Their marriages 
are regulated by the standard formula mamerd; chacherd , etc. Infant- 
marriage is in vogue, and the marriage ceremony is of the standard 
type. A second wife may he taken if the first is barren. Widows 
marry by sagaL Divorce by tho caste panchayat is recognised, and 
divorced women may marry again. 

Beldars employ Maithil Brahmans as their priests, and conform 

RoiiLrion. in matters religion, funeral rites, ©to., to the 

average Hinduism of tho lower castes. On 
the Tila Sankrdnt festival, in Magli, they worship the Larha , a 
pointed iron instrument used in pounding bricks—one of thoir 
standard occupations. A fow of them are cultivators with occupancy 
rights: most, however, earn their living as navvies or as agricul¬ 
tural day-labourers. Thoir social rank is much the same as that 
of Nunias. 

In treating of the Beldars much confusion is caused by the fact 
that the term Beldar, 6 mattock-bearer,’ besides denoting a distinct 
endogamous group, is also used as a generic title common to the low 
castes of Hindus employed on earthwork. This use of the word in its 
proper etymological senso, as denoting merely an occupation, comes 
out even more clearly in Eastern Bengal, where we find Hahomcdan 
Beldars, who act as scavengers in their own villages, removing 
carcasses or cutting brushwood, and serve as torch-bearora (masalchi) 
at Hindu and Maliomedan weddings. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Beldars in 1872 and 1881, but the statistics are worthless by reason 
of tho confusion in tho use of tho name explained in tho last 
paragraph:— 
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District. 


Bardwan . 

Bonkura ... 

Bit ahum . 

JVtidnapur . 

Jlus'hh with Howruli 

Z^Purguuas. 

Nadiya ... ... 

Jessoro 

Murahfcdabad 

Dinajpm* . 

J&ajshuhye . 

llaugpur 

Bogrn . 

Jalpigori 

Dacca # . 

Bftknrgniij 

Mnimammh 

Chittagong . 

Noaktmli . 


1872. 


101 

28 

102 

102 

53 
Cft 
4 
538 
Ml*. > 
OS 
ISO 

as 

2iW 

172 

UH 

7*1 

1(H) 

00 


1881. 


183 

"si 


105 

877 

49 


075 

15 


District. 


Tipperab 

Patna 

(;yft 

Slmlmbad 
Tirhut 
Saran 


aoaa ... ... 

. f Dfirbhnnga 
1 (.Mozufferpur 


Champunm ... 

I Mongnyr 

1 Uliukiilpar ... 
j Purmah 
Santal Parguuaa 
I Maldnh 
lluzanhagh ... 
l.ohnrdttga ... 

I Singhluiiu 
308 1' Munbtiuiu 
*2 j Tributary Stales 


1872. 


154 
18,1C l 
10,885 
9.003 
10.Q92 
7:m 
500 
10,070 
11,238 
7,332 

955 
8£K 
1ft iS 

m 


1881. 


IS,480 
8.613 

an 

17.11l 
15..% I . 

vi hhS 
i>7 
pvi 
i .1HM 

V'J 

110 

0 
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Belddr, a title of Nunias in 
Beliar^ 

Belgdchi, a sub-caste of Kuin- 
hdrs in Jessore. 


Belgrdmi, a gain of the Kd- 
syapa goira of Bdrendra Brah¬ 
mans in Bengal. 

Belha, a section of Sondrs in 
Behar. 


Belidr, a sept of Asuras in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Befkhariya, Belhhari , Bilkhari\ 
a seotion of Babhans in Behar. 


Belkuar, a section of Babhans 
in Behar. 


Bendah, a rui or sept of De- 
jong Lhoris in Darjiling whose 
ancestor had emigrated from 
Bhotan. 

Bendiar, a section of Kurmis 
in Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 

Bendkar, a sub-tribe of Savars, 
q.v. 

Beng, frog, a totemistic sept 
of Bhuiyas and Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Beni, a pathi or hypergamous 
sub-group of Bdrendra Brahmans 
in Bengal; a variant of Baniyd, 
q.v. 

Beniah-Kandh, a sub-tribe of 
Kandhs in Orissa. 


Bella, a section of Godlds in 
Behar. 

Beloar, fruit, a totemistic sept 
of Lohars in Chota Nagpur. 

Belonchd, a seotion of Bab- 
hans in Behar. 


Beniaro, frog, a totemistic 
sept of Pdns in Chota Nagpur. 

Benk, a section of the Karan 
Kayasths in Behar. 

Benkurd, a section of Pdns in 
Chota Nagpur. 


Belontia, a division of Brah¬ 
mans in Behar. 

Belsandi, a section of the 
Magahiyd, Pachainyd, and Tir- 
hutiyd sub-castes of Dorns in 
Behar. 

Beluri, a gain of the Sdndi- 
lya gotra of Bdrendra Brahmans 
in Bengal. 

Belwadhiya, a sub-tribe of 
Tharus in Nepal. 

Befwdr, a sub-caste of Dhobis 
in Behar, a mul or section of 
the Naomulia or Majraut sub- 
caste of Godlds in Behar. 

Bemwdr, a section of Bdbhans 
in Behar, 

Bendtiyd, a sub-caste of Ckisas 
in Orissa. 


Benriy a synonym for Pdf tar, 
a class of fishermen in Eastern 
Bengal. 

Beopdri, bepdri, an importer of 

S ain and a wholesale dealer, who 
jquently supplies goods on trust 
to retail shopkeeper’s to sell at a 
minimum price fixed by the bco- 
pdri*' If the goods are not sold 
within a month after delivery, the 
beopdri charges interest at ono 
per cent, per mensem on their 
value. 

Bepdri, a title of Mdlos in 
Eastern Bengal. 

Berd, a title of Kaibarttaa in 
Bengal. 

Berar, a mul or section of the 
Maghayd sub-caste of K'Indus in 
Behar. 
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Beraut, a section of Awadhid 
Xlajdms in Behar. 


Bere, a section of the Satmulia 
Maghaya sub-caste of Kandus in 
Behar. 


Beri, a section of the Panch- 
jdti suh-caste of Khatris in 
Bengal. 

Berman, a section of Kanaujid 
Lohdrs in Behar. 


Berga-Kharia, a sub-caste of 
Kharias in Chota Nagpur. 


Berra-Rajwdr, a sub-caste of 
Rajwdrs in Lokardaga. 


§m\i f Patra-Berud, a small cultivating and fishing caste of 
Eastern Bengal, probably an offshoot of the Chandal tribe, with the 
members of which they still eat and drink, but do not intermarry. 
Their name is derived from bora , a weir of bamboos or reeds used 
for catching mullet. It is the well-known habit of this fish to jump 
over any obstacle it meets with in water. The Beruas at full tido 
throw a weir across a creek, and on the surface of the water below it 
they moor a broad raft. As soon as the mullet encounters the weir 
and finds no opening, it leaps over and is caught on the raft. The 
fish are sold in the market, but no Berud will cast a net or earn 
a livelihood as the Raibarttas do. 


rii° whole of the Berud caste belongs to tbe Kasyapa got,-a, 
and they tber^foro practise exogamy only in name. Their headman 
is called 1 atra. 1 ho intimacy of their connexion with the Chanddls 
is attested by the fact that the same purohits officiate for both. 


Beru&r, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 


Betiah-Kandh, a sub-tribe of 
Kandhs in Orissa. 


Berukd Kisan, a mul or 
section of tho Biyakut sub-caste 
of Kalwars in Behar. 

Beru ke Mdhto, a section of 
the Biyahut and Kharidaka Kal- 
wdrs in Behar. 


Beru ke pdnre, a soction of 
the Biydkut and Kkaridakd Kal- 
wars in Behar. 


Bes&ti, Pisdti , a vendor of 
small wares, generally Mahom- 
edans. 


• ot S ! rw i r * a “P 4 oi Kharwars 
m Chota Nagpur. 


4 Besra, ..mall hawk, a totem- 
xstio sept or section of Lohars 
Mundas, Santals, Cheros, and 
Gonds. 


Betra Pan or Raj-Pan, a sub¬ 
caste of Pdns in Orissa. 

Betud, a sub-caste of Muchis 
in Bengal. 

Bhabdn i pur i, a pat hi or kypor- 
gamous sub-group of Barondra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Bhabdniswar, a section of tho 
Kamar suh-caste of Dosadhs 
in Behar. 

Bhabhut or Bibhuti, tho ashes 
of burnt cow-dung, with which 
mendicants, of the Saiva orders 
chiefly, besmear their bodies: 
hence a title of such rnendi- 
oants. 

Bhaddiya, a pamjat or section 
of Dosddks in Behar. 


Besya putra, theson of apros- Bhadanid, a sept of Rajputs 
titute, a bastard. in Behar. 
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Bhddar, a gdin of the Bharad- 
w&ja gotra of Btircndra Brali- 
rnans in Bengal. 

Bhadaria or Bhareri, a sect 
of mendicants of Bra ilm a p ical 
descent, professors of astrology 
in Behar; a sub-caste of the 
Kraunchdwipi Brahmans in Be¬ 
har. 

Bhadaurid, a sept of. the 
Suryabansi sub-tribe of Rajputs 
and of Kowats in Behar. 

Bhad-bhadrid, sparrow, a to- 
temistic section of the Jagannathi 
sub-caste of Kumhars in Orissa. 

Bhaddal, a gotra or section of 
the Agarwal caste. 

Bhadisawar, a mul or section 
of the Ghosin sub-caste of Goalas 
in Behar. 

Bhadpd, a rui or sept of the Bed 
tshan-gye sub-tribe of Dcjong 
Lhoris or Bhotias of the south. 

Bhadra, a title of Dakshin- 
It&rhi and Bangaja Kdyasths, 
and of S&ukharis in Bengal. 

Bhadraghdt, a section of 
Patnis in Bengal. 

Bhadraj, a mul or section of 
the Naomulia or Gorid suh-caste 
of Goalas in Behar. 

Bhadsuhia, a section of Bdb- 
hans in Behar. 

Bha^dua or Bhanrud, a title of 
Nfipits, from the bhdnr or bag in 
which thoy carry their shavmg 
implements. 

Bhaduri, a gdin of the K4- 
syapa gotra of Barendra Brah¬ 
mans ; also a title of Sftdgops in 
Bengal. 

Bhadwarid, a mul or section of 
the Biyahut sub-caste of Kalwars 
in Behar. 


Bhddya-bau, a titlo of Tantis 
in Bengal. 

Bhagaban, a section of the 
Mahmudabdz sub-caste of Ndpits 
in Bengal. 

Bhagai, a gain or sub-section 
of Saptasati Brahmans in Bengal. 

Bhagan Bhajan, a family of 
the Grihasth group of Jugis in 
Bengal. 

Bhagat, a title of the Jaiswar 
and Biyahut sub-castes of Kal- 
wdrs in Behar; a title of those 
members of the Kasodhan sub- 
caste of Baniyas in Behar who 
refrain from eating fish. The 
same title is also used by Kasar- 
wani Baniyas without this dis¬ 
tinction. 

Bhagwat, BJidkat, literally 
a worshipper of Vishnu—a class 
of Baniyds who strictly observe 
the rules of tho Hindu religion 
and abstain from meat and intox¬ 
icating drinks. 

Bhainsd, buffalo, a totomistio 
eept of Gonds, IYins, and Korwas 
in Chota Nagpui'. 

Bhainsu, a section of Go&l&s 
in Behar. - - 

Bhair, a section of Binjhias in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Bhairab Ghataki, a mel or 
hypergamous sub-group of Rarhi 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Bhaiskaydri, a section of the 
Banodhid and Jaiswdr Kalwdrs 
in Behai*. 

Bhaji Sag, vegetable, a totem- 
i*tio sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Bhdju, a section of Newars 
in Darjiling: also a pet name 
for a Nowar child 
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Bhaju Chakwar, a section of I Bh&kar, Bh&kur, a section of 
Babhans in Behar. | Kanaujia Loliars in Behar. 


Bhakat, JBhagat. This term properly denotes a worshipper, 
and particularly Vaishnavas of the middle and lower castes, who 
from religious motives abstain from meat, fish, and spirituous liquors. 

It is used as a title of Vaishnavas generally, of the Jaiswar and 
Biyaliut sub-castes of Kalwars, and of Tambulis in Beliar, of 
Kasarwani Baniyas, and of those members of the Kasodhan sub¬ 
caste of Baniyas who refrain from eating fish. In Manbbum and 
llazaribagh Bhakats fire very numerous, and have in their hands 
most of the business of the chattis or halting places along the Grand 
Trunk Hoad. 

The word Bhakat also denotes a sub-tribe of the Oraons, whioh 

Bhakat-Oraon. ^as ^. e ? n ^ orme( f on the same basis of religious 
asceticism as the Kharwar or Safa-hor division 
of the Santals. These^ Bhakats acknowledge themselves to be 
Oraons, and admit disciples from the tribe, which indeed forms 
their only source of recruits, hut they will not intermarry with 
their unconverted brethren, nor take cooked food or water from their 
hands. They, abstain from all flesh except that of goats which 
have been sacrificed to one of the Hindu gods, nor do they drink 
spirits, h ish, howover, is not prohibited, and sweetmeats may bo 
eaten with Oraons, Mundas, and Telis. Tobacco they will only 
smoke among themselves or out of the huklca of their own guru or 
spiritual guide. 

The favourite deities of the Bhakat-Oraons, as of most recently 
Roiigion. Hinduised aborigines, are Mahadova and Kali, 

to whom goats, ghi, sweotmoats, etc., are offered 
on Wednesdays and Sundays, the offerings being eaten by the 
worshippers and their families. They employ Brahmans as gurus, 
but these Brahmans do not officiate as their priests, and the sacri¬ 
ficial victims are slain by any influential person among themselves 
who happens to be acquainted with the ritual. In marriages again, 
while the attempt is to imitate the Hindu ceremony, the purohit 
who officiates is not a Brahman, but a Bhakat, and tho binding 
portion of the ceremony is the payment of the bride-price, which 
consists of a pair of bullocks, or Rs. 5 to Es. 10 in cash. 

Along with this striving after conformity with the externals of 
Marriage. Hinduism, we find tho Bhakats retaining in 

. . their entirety the totemistic exogamous sections 

characteristic of tho Oraons, and observing tho same prohibited 
degrees. They show at present no signs of oarrying their asceticism 
into iho domain of marriage. Like the Oraons, they marry their 
girls as adults, usually between the ages of twelve and sixteen. 
Unrestricted courtship is permitted before marriage, and sexual 
intercourse is tolerated, it being understood that if a girl becomes 
pregnant she will name the father of her child, and the two will 
got married. Polygamy is permitted, but is not usually resorted 
to unless the first wife is barren. Widows aro allowed to marry 
again, but no ceremony is performed on such occasions, and Luc 
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transaction is deemed to be complete when a few rnannds of grain 
have been paid to the relatives of the woman. Divorce is easy 
and very common; a woman runs away from her husband with 
any man who suits her fancy, a man turns out his wife and takes 
up with another woman. In either case the parties may marry 
again and thus render the divorce final, but this may also bo 
effected without remarriage by refunding to the husband the bride- 
price which ho paid in the first instance for his wife. 

In the disposal of the dead the usages of the Bhakats do not 

Disposal of dead. Jg 6 * “Anally from those of the Oraons. 

liiG rule is to burn the body, preserving 
some of the ashes and bones for burial, at the time of the haddiphor 
festival, in the bhuinhdri village of the deceased, that is to say 
in the village from the first founders of which he believes him¬ 
self to be descended. At this festival pigs and great quantities 
of rice are offered for the benefit of departed ancestors, who are 
also held in continual remembrance by fragments of rice or dal 
cast on the ground at every meal, and by a pinch of tobacco 
sprinkled whenever a man prepares his pipe. The bodies of women 
who die within fifteen days after child-birth are buried, and fowls 
offered over the grave. People who die during the rainy season 
are also buried, but the remains are exhumed and burned when the 
dry season sets in. 


Bhakla, animal, a totemistio 
sept of Oraons in Cljota 
Nagpur. 

Bh ak I un, a section of Godlds 
in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Bhakta, a title of Kaibarttas 
and Sunris in Bengal; a sect of 
Vaishnavas in Behar. 

Bhalauniar, a pur or section 
of Sdkadwipi Brahmans in Be¬ 
har. 


Bhale, a section of tho Chlia- 
jdti sub-caste of Khatris in Behar. 

Bh&lki&, a section of Goalds in 
tho North-Western Provinces and 
Behar. 

Bhalrait, a kul or section of 
Babhans in Behar. 

Bhal Sultan, a sept of Raj- 
puts in Behar. 

. Bhdmbasrd, a section of Godlds 
m the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 


Napit, JTajdm, the barber caste of Orissa. The 
name Bhanddri or store-keeper is supposed to 
strucUiro. and inUnL ' hay 0 re ^ erc ^co to the position of trust and 
influence which the barber often occupies in the 
household of a Hindu landholder. ^ In Orissa the caste claim to be 
the modern representatives of the Sudras of early Indian tradition; 
but they are usually olassed amoug the mixed castes, and believed to 
% be tho offspring of a Kshatriya father and a Sudra mother. There are 
seven sub-castes—Bangcili, Dakhini, Desi, Kharid, Khurda, Gold, 
and Hatua. Of these, the Bangdli and Dakhini are immigrants 
from Bengal and Madras respectively, the Desi are indigenous to 
Orissa, adn Khurdd are supposed to have com© from tho estate of 
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f at name m Tun distnct. The KlianA and HAtud sub-castes are 
found m Cuttack, the former bemg barbers who have 'or the most 
part given U p their traditional occupation and taken to making salt 
and letting, out pack-bullocks for hire; while the latter are au 
itinerant class of barbers who arc attached to no particular village 
but wander about plying their trade wherever they can find 
customers. The sections of the caste, which are shown in the Appen¬ 
dix, appear to have been borrowed from the Brahmanieal system 
Lhandiiris marry their daughters as infants, and regard it as 

Marriage. a . f ac “ a distinct religious obligation if 
„ , a girl remaius unmarried at tho age of puberty 

Such cases, however, do occur sometimes, when a girl’s paSs 
are poor or when some personal blemish renders it difficult to 
procuro a husband for her. The ceremony is supposed to bo 
identical w.th the prajdpatya form referred to by Mann Its 
essential portion is hadagdnthi, or binding together the bands of 
tho bnde and bridegroom with a wisp of hum grass. PolvAmt is 
permitted to tho extent that a man mnv „ „ polygamy 13 

outside the prohibited degrees of kinship^ H, member of . the caste 
the marriage of a widow is cnllc 1 //,„• < P i aeremon y » use at 
formed under the sCS^fe/^ 6 P la < and is per- 
receives dakshind foAis services Tt coA Sr ° 0m S pnest> wll ° 

an earthen vessel filled with w’stA ° m , m . euces Wl , t 1 tbo worship of 

SSUS t 

botore hem that h® 0 a husband if it be proved 

decision oAfiA * rf W 1 lfe , has committed adultery. Pending tho 

burn a kusa gras^fiirnro^V 811 ^-! 8 be ¥ *° bo UI1 clean, and be must 

before bo can be^ain nSitflS A 4 - feastto tho l mn(, hAyat 

wives got alimonv fm- 8dnutt ®£ to . social intercourse. Divorced 
form used at tho remain'™ laontll ?> an(1 may marry again by the 
an expiatory ceremonv Wldow ’ but they must first perform 

demanded from a hud 1 * 16 ?? jno & oueral character as that 

AU Dlniniaris S-e »° ari>lleS f ° r a divoroe ' 

Vaishnavas, and conform in tho course o£ 
Religion. «ieir regular worship to tho precepts of that 

patron of their craft a ! so re 3 artl Visval xanna as tho 

the razors, scissors, and fUn* 1 * be day of tho Durga Pujii 

emblem oi their caste am 1 ni . 1 ) lr ® r >, which they deem the special 
of sweetmeats and flowers bis imago with offerings 

caste rest from their usual av Ul ,^.° r ^bte 0 days all members of tlie 


caste rest from their usual lAr tor ti i re0 , da y a all members < 

offices performed in honour oft'. in ot 1 hor f 6 V rr 

- * legular lluiclu gods, Bhandaria 


employ Lralnnans, who are 


icus 


received on equal terms by other member: 
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of the sacred order. The village goddess, Gram-devati, on the other 
hand, is worshipped by the heads of households, unassisted by Brah¬ 
mans, with offerings of fruits, sweetmeats, and parched grain. No 
special day is set apart for these sacrifices, but Sundays, Tuesdays, 
Saturdays, and the first day of every month are believed to be 
auspicious times for approaching the goddess. Some Bhandaris are 
sebdyats or secular priests of Gram-devati, and in this capacity hold 
small grants of rent-free land. 

The dead are usually burned, but the bodies of children and 
, , women who die in child-birth are buried. When 
a pregnant (woman die3 before delivery, her 
body is cut open and the child taken out, both corpses being then 
buried in the same grave. Srdddh is performed in the regular 
fashion on the eleventh day after death. Offerings are also made 
on the anniversary of the death of near relatives, and a srdddh 
is performed for remote ancestors at the Mahalaya festival and on 
the night of the K&li Puja. 

The social standing of the caste is respectable. A Brahman 
Q . . . . will not only take water from the hands of a 

‘ ocia 8 a us< Bhand&ri, but will go to his house as a guest 

and partake there of any food that has been cooked by a Brahman. 
Their own practice in matters of diet is in accordance with that 
of orthodox Hindus. They eat pakki food with members of the 
Nabasakh only, and will only take the leavings of their own spiritual 
guide (< guru ]). . As a rule they practise their hereditary profession, 
and hold their homestead lands rent-free in consideration of the 
services rendered by them to the village community. Others, 
again, have special tenures (hajdmi jdgir) croated by tho former 
rulers of tho country. Comparatively few have regularly taken to 
agriculture, and most of these are thani raiyats with rights of 
occupancy. Zemindars , however, and ldkhirdjddrs y are occasionally 
met with among them. 

The following statement shows tho number and distribution of 
Bhandaris in 1872 and 1881 


District. 

1S72. 

1881. 

Cuttack ... 

... 

... 

29,494 

35,955 

Puri 


... 

17.867 

21.761 

Ealasore ... 

... 

... 

13,733 

16,869 

Tributary States 



14,372 

16,286 


Bhandari, a treasurer, a store¬ 
keeper. In Sylhet, a servant, an 
outdoor servant: in other parts 
of Bengal, a steward : in Orissa, 
a barber; an honorary title of 
K&yasths and Ndpits in Bengal; 
a title of Sudras in Eastern 


Bengal; a title of Khhiira, Kewats, 
and of Ganjwar Sunris in Behar ; 
a section of Malis, and a sept of 
Rajputs in Behar. 

Bh&ndi\ a synonym for Bint, q % v. 

Bhands&li, a grain-storer. 
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Bhandsdr, see A'rhativa. 

Bhanduwal, a mul of tlieK&s- 
yapa section of Maithil Brahmans 
in Behar. 

Bhanga Kshatriya, Bhanga, 
a title assumed by the Paliyas 
and Rajbansis of Northern and 
Eastern Bengal which lias 
reference to the legend of the 
Kochk tribe that they are an out¬ 
lying branch of the Kskatriyas 
who took refugo in Kochh Behar 
when the caste was destroyed by 
Parasu Ram. 

Bhanga-Kulin, a kypergamous 
group of R&rki Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

. Bhangar, a section of Go&l&s 
m the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Bhangera, a Bub-caste of 
Sunns in Behar. 

Bhang-farosh, a seller of bhang 
(cannabis sativus ), generally a 
Brahman. 

Bhanj, a sub-caste of so-called 
Rajputs in Singbhum and the 
lributury States of Orissa. 


Bhanj a, a title of Dale thin- 
Rarhi and Bangaja Kdyasths. 

Bhanja-Khandait, a sub-caste 

of Kkandaits in Puri. 

Bhanj or, a sept of Pans in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Bhanr, a generic name of 
mimics, buffoons, and jesters, 
mostly Mahomedans, who attend 
at births and marriages to amuse 
the guests with their jokes; a 
sept of the Rautar sub-tribe of 
Tharus in Behar. 

Bhansria, a section of Goalas 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Beliax. 

Bhant, a section of Go&l&s in 
Behar. 

Bhaonra, a large black bee, 
supposed to bo enamoured of the 
lotus, a totemistic sept of M/un- 
das in Chota Nagpur. 

Bhaonroa, a mul or section 
of the Naomulia or Majraut sub¬ 
caste of Goalas in Behar. 


JShiU‘ t a small Dravidian caste of Western Bengal and Chota 
Nagpur, most of whom are cultivators, while a few occupy the 
position of hereditary personal servants to the R&jAs of Paohete. 
The Bhars are divided into two sub-castes, Maghayd and Banguii, 
the^ members of which do not intermarry. Their sections show r a 
curious mixturo of tho totemistic and eponymous types, which may 
porliaps indicate that tho caste is undergoing tjjo process of gradual 
conversion to Hinduism and incorporation into tho regular caste 
system.^ This view is borne out, on the wholo, by thoir dementio 
institutions, which appear to bo in a similar state of transition. Thus 
the remarriage>of widows hasbeon discarded; and the license of divorce, 
conceded so freely by the non-Aryan races, entirely done away 
wUh ; w hile adult-mamage still survives as a relic of the past, side 
by side with the growing usage of infant-marriage. It deserves 
notice that m this respect tho Bhars form an exception to the usual 
course of development. It in ay bo laid dowui ub a general rule 
(hat tho adoption of infant-marriage is the first step token in the 
direction of conformity to orthodox usage, while me prohibition 
of widow-momage usually follows as a later stago. Tho Blmrs. 
however, have completely given up widow-marriage, while still 
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recognizing the marriage of adults as permissible for those -who 
cannot atford to marry their daughters as infants. 

For the rest they appear in all respects to follow the usages of 
orthodox Hindus: professing the Hindu religion, employing Brah¬ 
mans, burning their dead, and performing their sraddh on the 
thirtieth day after death. In the matter of inheritance they deviate 
slightly from tho standard school, in that they give the eldest son 
an extra share (jeth-anys) of the property. This, however, is not 
uncommon in Western Bengal, and we may hazard the conjecture 
that it has some connexion with the custom of primogeniture which 
governs the succession to many of the largo estates in that part of 
the country. Tho connexion of the Bhars with the Paohete family 
has probably tended to raise their general social position. They 
rank in Manbhum with Tamolis and Hairas, and the higher castes 
can take water from their hands. 

Tho following statement shows tho number and distribution of 
Bhars in the Lower Provinces in 1872 and 1881. It includes the 
Bhars of Behar, a Hinduised branoh of the original stook, who 
disown all connexion with the Bhars of Western Bengal, and 
claim affinity with the Bhars of tho North-Western Provinces. A 
full account of the latter is given in Mr. Crooke’s Ethnographical 
Hand-book. 


District. 


Dardwau 

Dirbham 

2 t-ParganftS 

Nadiya 

Jessoro 

(WurnhodAbad 

Diuujjmr 

Kangpui' 

JBogra. 

Pabna.. 

Darjiling 
Knch Behar 
Dacca ... 
Faridpttr 
Muimansinli 
Patna. 


1872. 


28 


1881. 

District. 


1872. 

1881. 

89 

Gy a .. 


28 

11 

2 

Shahabad . 


6,079 

2,693 

f, 

832 

Tirlmt f Oarbhanga 
Jirl,ut l Mozufferpur 


} 252 

{ 128 

11 

Surun .. 


7.017 

8,8U7 

41 

Cbamparan. 

Mcmghyr . 


4,845 

2,115 

45 


2 

18 

7 

ilbagalpur . 



332 

10 

Piirninu . 



22 

8 

Maldnb 



165 

12 

Santa) Parganas ... 


2,(170 

2,m 

27 

Haztiribagh ... 


5,838 

18 

11 

Lolmrdoga . 


1,040 

44 

14 

357 

Siugbhum 

Manbhum . 

Tributary Slates ... 


10 

10,917 

1,232 

8 


120 


Bhar f a title of Tantis in 
Bengal. 

Bharadwdja, a Brahmanioal 
section of Kliatris and Rajputs 
in Beliar; of Kdyasths in 
Bengal; and of Karans and 
Khandaits in Orissa; a gotra or 
section of Babhans in Behar, 
borrowed from tlie Brahmanical 
system and super added to tho 
original exogamoufl groups (huh) 
characteristic of tho caste; a gotra 
or section of Brahmans, Baidyas, 
A'guris, Bliats, Gaudhabauiks, 


Godlds, Kdmdrs, MadhundpUs, 
Mayards, and Tdntis in Bengal. 

Bharadwaji, a section of 
Chains in Behar. 

Bhardit, a mul or section of 
the Kamarkalla sub-casto of 
Sonars and of the Maghaya sub¬ 
caste of Barhis in Behai'. 

Bharan-r&si, a section of Mdlos 
in Eastorn Bengal. 

Bharari, a iitle of the Ghosin 
sub-caste of Goalas in Behar. 
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Bharari, at bar of IheBasishtha 
gotra of Nepali Brahmans. 

Bharata, a title of Brah¬ 
mans and of Bh&ts. 


Bharath, a section of the 
Satmulia Maghaya sub-caste of 
Kandus in Behar. 

Bh&rathi, Bhdrati, (i) a wor¬ 
shipper of Siva ; a title of Ma- 
hants: (ii) a name of Saraswati, 
Goddess of Learning, used as a 
title by Kayasths : (iii) a name 
of ono of the ten orders of Das- 
n&rai ascetics. 


JBhdrdtid , a tenant, a renter. 

Bhdrauli, a mul or section of 
the Tinmulia Madhesia sub-caste 
of Haiwais in Behar. 

Bhar-Bhunja, grain-parcher 
or fryer. The name of a sub¬ 
caste of Kandus who are em¬ 
ployed in parching and frying 
diiferent sorts of grain, pulse, etc. 
They are said to spring from a 
Kaliar father and Sudra mother, 
and pretend to bo divided into 
seven tribes, which do not in¬ 
termarry. There is also a olass 
of Kayasths in Behar, distinct 
from these, who follow the samo 
business. A synonym for Kan- 
du in Behar. 


Bhar-Chhutar, a sub-caste of 
Sutradhars in the Santdl Par- 
ganas. 


Bharchuiha, a sept of Rajputs 
in Behar. 


Bhardu&r, a mul or section 
of tho Satmulia or Kishnaut sub¬ 
caste of Goalas in Behar. 

Bhardwar, a mul or section 
of the Ayodliiabasi sub-caste of 
Sonars in Belmr. 


Bhargava, a section of Brah¬ 
mans. 

Bharhe, a mul of the Kdsyapa 
section of Maithil Brahmans in 
Behar. 

Bhariyd, a metal-caster, a 
brazier, foundryman. 

Bharotat, a section of tbe 
Aridr sub-caste of Bais Baniyas 
in Behar. 

Bharpaik, a section of Kanau- 
jia Hajams in Behar. 

Bharsahr, a section of Bhoj- 
puria Haiwais in Behar. 

Bharsarwala, Bhand&ncdla, 
a grain-storer or corn-factor. 

B'iarsi-Misr, a title of B&b- 
hans in Behar. 

Bharsurid, a sept of theSurya- 
bansi Rajputs in Behar. 

Bharthari,Bhartari, a sub-sect 
of Saivite religious mendicants 
who go about begging, singing, 
and playing on the tsarinyi, said to 
be descendants of Raja Bharthari 
of Dkarauagar. 

Bharthi, a synonym for 
Bbarati, q.v ♦ 

Bhartkul, one of the branches 
of the Gftur-Brahmans. 

Bhartri-Hari-Jogi, an order of 
Hindu mendicants who profess 
to have been instituted by Bhar- 
trikari, tbe' brother of Vikiamd- 
ditya, in the century before 
Christ. 

Bharwe, a soction of Sunris in 
Bohar. 

$h&5feat, a small caste of 
stone-cutters, who make idols of 
stone, wood, or motal, and occupy 
! about the same social position as 
I the Dhobis. 
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gMt (Sansb. bhatta, a title of respect, probably connected with 
„ .... ... bhartri, a ‘supporter or master’), a caste of 

genealogists and tamily bards, usually sup¬ 
posed to have sprung from the intercourse of a Kshatriya with a 
Brahman widow. Others believe them to be the modern repre¬ 
sentatives of the Magadha spoken of in Manu, x, 17, as the off¬ 
spring of a Vaisya father and a Kshatriya mother. Lassen regards 
this mythical pedigree as merely a theoretical explanation of the 
fact that the professional singers of the praises of groat men had 
come by Manu’s time to be looked upon as a distinct class. 1 Zimmer, 
on the other hand, seems to take the tradition more seriously, and 
speaks of the Magadha as a “ mixed caste, out of which, as we learn 
from numerous passages in later writings, a guild of singers arose, 
who, devoting themselves to the deeds of the Kosala-Videha and 
Kuru-Panehala, may have laid the foundation of the epic poems.” 2 
Other authorities say that they were produced to amuse Parvati 
from the drops of sweat on Siva’s brow, but as they chose to sing 
Iris praises rather than hers, they were expelled from heaven and 
condemned to live a wandering lifo as bards on earth. Sir John 
Malcolm, Central India , vol. ii, p. 132, says:—“ According to the 
fable of their origin, Mahadeva first created Bb&ts to attend his 
lion and hull; but the former killing the latter every day gave him 
infinite vexation and trouble in creating new ones. He therefore 
formed tho Charan, equally devout as the Bhat, but of folder spirit, 
and gave him in charge theso favourito animals. From that period 
no bull was over destroyed by tho lion. ” 3 In his brief view of the 
caste system of tho North-Western Provinces 
Mr.^noU.ttieory. and Oudk, Mr. J. C. Nesfield propounds tho 
original view that the Bliats are an offshoot “ from those secularised 
Brahmans who frequented the courts of princes and tho camps 
of warriors, recited their praises in public, and kept records of 
their genealogies. Such, without much variation, is the function 
of the Bhat at the presont day. The ancient epic known as the 
MaMbharata speaks of a band of bards and eulogists marching 
in front of Yudhishthira as ho made bis progress from the field 
of Kuru-Kshetra towards Hastindpur. But those very men aro 
spoken of in the same poem as Brahmans. Nothing could be more 
natural than that, as time went on, these courtier priests should 
have become hereditary hards, who receded from tho parent stem 
and founded a new caste hound together by mutual interests and 
sympathies/’ In support of this theory of the origin of the caste 
Mr. Nesfield refers to the facts that one of the sub-castes is called 
Baroxn-Bh&t; that some Gaur-Brahmans still act as bards and 
genealogists; that the Bhat still weal's the sacred thread, and is 
addressed by tho lower classes as Mahdraj—an honour generally only 
ueuorded to Brahmuns; and lastly, that by an obvious survival of 


» Lay sen, Ind. Alt. i, 777. ^ . . 

* Zimmer ,‘ Alt-lndisches Lchcn , 36, quoting Weber, Ind . Stud . i, 186, 

* Elliot’-J Glossary, vol i, p, 18. 
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Bralimanical titles the Bliai’s employer is called jcjmdn , ' he who 
gives the sacrifice, 5 while the Bhat himself is called jagwd , jdjak , or 
jdcJuilc , 4 the priest by whom the sacrifice is performed. 5 

Strong testimony in favour of Mr. Nesfield’s view comes to 
c* . , i ~ Ttr- lis Eastern Bengal, where, according to 

Supported by Dr. Wise. ^ ^ ^ Bhits 0 rep ’ u[liate ^ tradit f onal 

descent from a Ksliatriya and a Brahman widow, and claim to bo 
the offspring of the aboriginal Brahmans employed as ghataks or 
marriage-brokers by the other members of the sacred order. They 
say that they retired or were driven to the borders of Bengal for 
refusing to accept the reforms of Ballal Sen. In SiYket the Rarhi 
Brahmans still eat with the Bhats, but in Dacca the latter are 
reckoned unclean; and in Tipperah, having fallen in rank, they 
earn a precarious livelihood by making umbrellas. It is a curious 
fact that the Bhdt woidd consider himself dishonoured by acting 
as a pujdri or priest of a temple, or as a purohit. 

Admitting the force of this evidence, and fully rccoguising how 
Further discussed great an advance Mr. Nesfield has made on 

the traditional methods of dealing with such 
questions. I find somo difficulty in reconciling his theory as stated 
above with the internal structure of the BMt caste. If the 
Bhats of the present day are descended solely from a class of 
degraded Brahmans if, in other words, they are a homogeneous 
offshoot from the priestly oaste— how do they come to have a 
number of sections, which are certainly not Bralimanical, and which 
appear rather to resemble the territorial exogamous groups common 
among the Rajputs ? Brahmans, however degraded, hold fast to their 
characteristic series of eponymous sections, and I know of no case 
in which it can bo shown that they have adopted section-names of 
a difforeut type. On tlio other hand, there is nothing specially 
improbable in the conjecture that Rajputs may have taken up the 
profession of bard to the chiefs of their tribe, and thus may in course 
of time have become incorporated in the Bh4t caste. It will be 

\f tU ~v a r Vn 8 R ?^ u ^’ on °f the difficulty in no way conflicts with 
. LNestiekL s view, but merely modifies it by introducing a second 
tactor into the formation of the caste. Mr. Nesfield regards the Bhats 

lent ™ K ti nC ° US f T tional grou P thrown h y the Brahmans. I 
; • J a heterogeneous group made up of Brahmans and 

■ I s ( ' ? ogether into ono caste in virtue of their exercising 
n a< td, however, that the inviolability of 

the nni]' n f fu i U ’i W U ' 1 Was admitted in Western India towards 

Wnfl.it ratlier for Mr. NesGohl’s view 

than loi mine , ivhile the theory 0 f Roth and Zimmer, that the first 

germ of the Brahman caste is to be sought in tlio singers of Vedio 
tunes may whaps be doomed to tell in the same direction. 1 

lhe sections of the casto are showu in Appendix I. A mau 
may uot marry a woman of his own section, 
nor any one descended from hia sister, patermd 


Internal structure 


1 Zimmer, AU-Jndixrhet Lcbvn, p. lfis. See also art. Drill man bole 
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aunt ; paternal grandmother, maternal aunt, maternal grandfather, 
and maternal great-grandfather (mother’s mother’s father) as long 
as any relationship can be traced. The endogamous divisions of 
the caste are somewhat obscure. Two sub-castes appear to be 
known in Behar—Rdjbhat and Baram-Bhat. To these may be added 
the Turk-Bhat, who are converts to Islam and perform the same 
functions in Mahomedan households as the Hindu Bh&ts for men 
of their own religion. The wives of Mahomedan Bhdts sing in 
public on certain occasions. There seems to be no marked differ¬ 
ence of occupation between the Rajbhats and Baram-Bhats, but 
I understand that they do not intermarry. Regarding the Bhdts 
of the North-West Provinces Sir Henry Elliot says 1 “ By some 
tribes the Bhat and Jaga are considered synonymous; but those 
who pretend to greater accuracy distinguish thein by calling the 
former Birmbhdt or Badi, and the latter Jdgabhdt. The former 
recite the deeds of ancestors at weddings and other festive occasions; 
the latter keep the family record, particiilarly of Rajputs, and are 
entitled by right of succession to retain the office, whereas the 
Birmbhats are hired and paid for the particular occasion. Jdga- 
bhdts pay visits to their constituents every two or three years, and 
receive the perquisites to which they are entitled. After having 
recorded all the births which have taken place since their last tour, 
they are remunerated with rupees, cattle, or clothes, according to the 
ability of the registering party.” In another place Sir Henry 
Elliot mentions a number of subdivisions of the caste, which are 
shown in a note in Appendix I. 

Bhdts usually marry their daughters between the ages of nine 
and twelve; but in exceptional cases, where 
Marriage. a gj r p 8 parents are poor, it may happen that 

she is not married until after tho ago of puberty. The mar¬ 
riage ceremony is of tho orthodox typo, and kanydddn , or the 
presentation of tho bride to the bridegroom and his acceptance of the 
gift, is reckoned to be the essential and binding portion of the ritual. 
Polygamy is not supposed to bo allowed, but a man may take 
a second wife if the first is barren or suffers from an incurable disease. 
Widows are not allowed to marry again, nor is divorce recognised. 
An adulterous wife is turned out of the caste and ceases thenceforth 
to be a member of respectable society. 

In questions concerning tho devolution of property, the caste 
are guided for the most part by the standard 
Succession. Hindu law recognised in the area where they 

live; that is to say, in Bengal they follow the Dayabtniga, and 
in Behar the Mitakshani Code. In one point, however, they 
observe a peculiar usage of their own. Where under the ordinary 
law a daughter’s son would suocecd, Bh&t custom holds him to 
be excluded by the nearest male relative of the same section. 
It is the more remarkable that this custom should have survived, as 
the Bhats are not governed by panoMyat or caste councils to tho 
game extent as tho lower castos, and thus lack the most effective 
machinery for preserving peculiar usages, which the courts tend on 
tho whole to destroy. 
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The religion of the Bhats of Behar differs little from that 
of the average middle-class Hindu. Represen¬ 
tatives of all the regular sects are found among 
their numbers, and the caste cannot be said to favour the tenets 
of any particular body. In Eastern Bengal, on the other hand, 
they are said to be mostly Sakti worshippers, and to be greatly 
addicted to intemperance. They employ Brahmans for religious 
and ceremonial purposes, who are received on equal terms by 
other members of the sacred order. Their minor gods are Bandi 
or Sanvardhir and Bariji, who are worshipped on the 22nd Sravan 
and the 24th Chait with offerings of he-goats, wheaten cakes, 
tilchauri made of rice and molasses, coloured cloths, and vermilion. 
The eatable portion of the offerings is divided among the members 
of tho household. The dead are burned, and the ceremony of 
srdddh is performed on the thirteenth day after death. 

In point of social precedence Bhats rank immediately below 

0 . , . A Kdyasths. They wear the sacred thread ( janeo ), 

and Brahmans take water from their hands. 
Their own rules concerning diet are the same as are observed by 
the higher castes, and, like them, they will take water and certain 
sweetmeats from Kurmis, Kahars, and castes of corresponding 
status. 

The characteristic profession of the Bhats has an ancient and 
0 . distinguished history. The literature of both 

p 10n * * Greece and India owes the preservation of 

its oldest treasures to the singers, who recited poems in the house¬ 
holds of the chief, and doubtless helped in some measure to shape 
the masterpieces which they handed down. Their place was one 
of marked distinction. In the days when writing was unknown, 
the man who could remember many verses was held in high 
honour by the tribal chief, who depended upon tho memory of 
his bard for his personal amusement-, for the record of his own and 
his ancestors’ prowess, and for the maintenance of the genealogy 
which established the purity of his descent. The bard, like the 
herald, was not lightly to be slain, and even Odysseus, in the 
heat of his vengeance, spares tho doi8b$ Phemius, “ who sang 
among the wooers of necessity.” 1 Possibly the duties of hard 
and herald may often have been discharged by the same person. 
However tins may be, it is curious to find that about the middle of 
the sixteenth century the person of a Bhat was deemed inviolable 
by highway robbers in llajputana and Guzerat, so that a member 
of that caste could protect a caravan of traders from attack by 
threatening to kill himself if they were molested ; while as late as 
1775 many of them made their living by pledging themselves 
as hostages tor the payment of revenue, the performance of treaties 
and bonds, and the general good behaviour of princes or private 
individuals. 2 


1 OJyssejjy xxii, 881 . 

* Yule, Anglo-Indian Glossary, 
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In most parts of modom India, except perhaps in Eajpulana, 
the Bhats have fallen from their former state, and are now the 
tawdriest parody on the Homeric aotSo?. Mr. Nesfield describes 
them as 44 rapacious and conceited mendicants, too proud to work, 
but not too proud to beg.” Mr. Sherring says they 44 are noto¬ 
rious for their rapacity as beggars, and are much dreaded by their 
employers on account of the power they have of distorting family 
history at public recitations if they choose to do so, and of subject¬ 
ing any member to general ridicule.” Dr. Wise's notes contain 
a telling sketch of the Bhats of Eastern Bengal:— 44 In January 
they leave their homes, travelling to all parts of Eastern Bengal, 
and, being iu great request, are fully engaged during the sub¬ 
sequent Hindu matrimonial season. Each company receives a fixed 
yearly sum from every Hindu household within a definite area, 
amounting usually to eight annas. In return they are oxpooted 
to visit the house and recite Kavitas, or songs extolling the worth 
and renown of the family. Satirical songs aro groat favourites 
with Hindus, and none win more applause than thoso laying 

bare the and well-intentioned vagaries of tho English 

rule or the eccentricities and irascibility of some local magnate. 
Very few bardB can sing oxteniporary songs, thoir effusions, usually 
composed by one and learned off by heart by tho others, being 
always metrical, often humorous, and generally seasoned with puns 
and equivocal words. Their sole occupation is the recital of verses, 
unaccompanied by instrumental music. They aro met with every¬ 
where when Hindu families celebrate a festival or domestic event, 
appearing on such occasions uninvited, and exacting by their noisy 
importunity a share of the food and charity that is being doled to 
the poor. ‘Their shamelessness in this respoot is incredible. During 
tho Durgi Ptija thoy force their way into respectable houses and 

make such a horrid uproar by shouting and singing that tho inmates 
"ladly pay something to be rid of them, bhould this persecution 
have no effect on the rich man insido, they by means of a brass 
lota and an iron rod madden tho most phlegmatic Babu, who pays 
liberally for their departure. Tho Bengali Bhat is as a rule 
uneducated, and very few know bun ski it. 

At weddings in Bohar it is one oi the duties of tho Bhdt to 
march out several miles io meet tho bridegroom's procession, bearing 
with him a letter of welcome from the bride's father, and to conduct 
them to the bride's house. Eor these services, and for reciting verses 
nnd making himself generally useful, ho receives presents of money 
and olotheB. In somo Beliar districts and in parts of Chota Nag¬ 
pur Bh&ta hold small parcels of land, usually about three or four 
bijl.us in extent, rent-free under tho tenure known as bk&tottar . 
Such grants are mostly of rathor ancient date, and aro regarded with 
disfavour by tho landholders of to-day, who look morn to Government 
as tho fountain of honour, and do not make much account of the 
Bli&tfl. A few JMts have risen to be zamindars or tenure-holders, 
but tho bulk of the caste are occupancy raivats, cultivating by means 
of hired'labourers and disdaining to touch tho plough themselves. 
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The following statement shows the number and distribution 
the Biuits in 1872 and 1881:— 


of 



di 6 teict . 


1872. 


1881. 


DiSTBlCT. 


1S72. 


1SS1. 


Kuril wan 

JBankura ... 

Rlrbhum 

Midnauur 

Hnglih 

Howrah 

24 -Pftrg»nas ... 

Nadiya 

Jess ore 

Khulna 

Murshedabad 

Uinaipnr 

Itajsliuhyc ... 

Raugpur 

Boera 

Palma 

Darjiling 

Jalpigon 

Kncli Boliar 

Maimansiuh 

B£il* :v. 


SCO 

17 

lift 

l,lSt 

72 

17ft 

117 

113 

""iss 


135 

87 


35 

71 

1,3S1 

1,151 

103 

53 

227 

55 

6 

ft 

CD 

17 

0 

175 

1 

21 

7 

370 

4 

48 

622 

31 


Patlia.. 

Gya . . 

Shahabad . 

Tirhut f Uurbhangu 
iirnut (Mozuiferptor 

Saran. 

Cbampnrau ... 
Monpbyr 
Bhapjalpur ... 
lurniah 
Mnldah 

Santai Parganas 
Cuttack 

Puri . 

BhI nsure 

Tributary States 
Hazaritagh ... 
Loharduga 
Singbhmn 
Manbhum 
Tributary States 


1,938 
4,7 G3 
7,101 
5.2S3 
16,032 
2,133 
1,705 
2,975 
1,179 
152 
759 
469 
108 
375 
Hoi 
1,734 
1,334 
G3 
GTS 
489 


3,8(15 
4,990 
12,000 
1,199 
3,936 
11.344 
G.ftSG 
2 ,o.u 
4,3 i-3 
1.9GS 
1G 
879 
1,015 
131 
293 
M9 
973 
2,993 
23 
1,113 
1,515 



Bhdt, a sootion of Ghasis in 
Cliota Nagpur. 

Bhatd, brinjal, a totemistic 
sept of Pans in Cliota Nagpur, 

Bhatari, a section of B&bkans 
in Behar. 

Bh&t&san, a mul or section of 
the N a omul i a or Gorii sub-oaste 
of Goalas in Behar. 

Bhater, Bhdtes, a section of 
the Sdtmulia, Moghaya sub-caste 
of Kdndus in Behar/ 

Bhatgaian, a sept of Rajputs 
m Behar. 

Bhatjiiddr, a manufactiu'er or 

seller of spirituous liquor; a fitlo 
of Kalw&rs in Behar. 

Bhatidra, probably from bhdt, 

‘boiled rice,’ a class of Mulio-* 
medaiiE who keep inns or eatiag- 
liouses and also sell tobacco. 
Their female relatives are often 
of indifferent character. 

n. low mendicant 
caste in Bengal wbo live by 
dancing, juggling, and singing/ 


Ehdtn&gar, a sub-caste of Kay- 
astlis and of Nagars in Behar, 

Bhatore, a mul of the Sandil 
section of Maithil Brahmans in 
behar. 

Bhdtpdrd, a satnaj or local 
group of tho Pdseh&tya Baidik 
Brahmans in tho 24-Parganas. 

Bhatrihari, a religious group 
of Jugis. 

Bhatt or Malta, a learned 
Brahman. In soule parts of 
India it specially designates a 
Brahman who professes a know¬ 
ledge of the Vedas or belongs to 
a family in which they have been 
taught. * 

Bhatta, a gain of the Kdsyapa 
gotra of lUrhi Brahmans iu 
Bengal. A title of Brahmans 
who officiate os priests for tho 
»Siikli caste, 

Bhattdeh&rj, Bh attach Arji, n 

1 loomed Brahman who teaches any 
branch of Sanskrit litoraluro. in 
Bengal it is also applied to any 
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respectable Brahman performing 
the functions of a priest. 

Bhatta Misra, a group of the 
Srotriya sub-caste of Utkal Brah¬ 
mans in Orissa. 

Bhatta R&i, a thar of the Ba- 
sishtha gotra of Nepali Brahmans. 

Bhattasali»a gain of the Bdtsya 
gotra of Bdrendra Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Bhattv&l, a thar or section of 
Nepali Brahmans. 

Bhatuntara, a sub-casto of 
Karans in Orissa. 

Bhaumik, a title of Brahmans 
and Kochhs; also conferred on 
petty landholders by thoNawabs 
of Dacca. 

Bhaunr&jpuri, a section of 
Sondrs in Behar. 

Bhawdnia, a section of the 
Baranwdr sub-casto of Baniyas 
in Behar. 

Bhedbak&r&r, a pur or section 
of Sakadwipi Brahmans 

Bhekh, a mul or section of the ! 
Kanaujia sub-casto of Sonars in 
Behar. 

Bhelorid, a section of Ea- 
bhans in Behar. 

Bheludih, a mul or section of 
tho Naomulid or Majraut sub- 
caste of Godlds in Behar. 

Bhengra, a horse, a totemistio 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nag¬ 
pur. 

Bherdp&kri, a pur or seotion 
of Sakadwipi Brahmans in Be¬ 
har. 

fihcrtlrdt, Bheridl, a synonym 
for Gareri, the shepherd caste of 


Behar, who also weave and sell 
blankets. 

Bhikhari, a mendicant, a 
beggar. 

Bhildr, a section of Kamar- 
kalla Sonars in Behar. 

Bhimkdli, a gain of theBdtsya 
gotra of Bdrendra Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Bhin, a section of Murmis in 
Darjiling. 

Bhindsa, S. bin&sa, destroyed, 
occupier of a deserted village, 
a suh-sept of tho Nah-pa sept 
of Sherpa Bhotias of Nepal. 

Bkincl , a synonym for Bind. 

Bhindhini , a synonym for 
Kdmar in Singbhum. 

Bhindow&r, a mul or section 
of the Ghosin sub-casto of Godlds 
in Behar. 

Bhingraj, king crow, a totem¬ 
istio sept of Ohiks, Lohars, 
Mundas, and Pators in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Bh i nj o, a yellow bird, a totem¬ 
istio sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Bhishak, a synonym for Bai- 
dya in Bengal. 

Bhogd, a sub-caste of Godlds 
in Bengal who castrate bulls. 

Bhogta, Bhogtd, a sub-caste 
of Bhuiyas in Behar, engaged in 
service and agriculture. They 
worship Masdn, Dak, and other 
inferior gods. In Chota Nagpur, 
a euh-coste of Godlds; a title of 
Godlds in Behar. A sub-tribe of 
Kharwdrs in Southern Lohar- 
dagd ; a title and a sept of Khar- 
wars and a section of Raj wars 
in Chota Nagpur. 
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Bhojpuran, a section of Oraons 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Bhojpurid, a snb-casto of 
Beldars, Dosddhs, Halwais, 
Nuniyas, Sondrs, Rajputs, and 
Tdmbulis in Behar; also a group 
of the Ruut Mehtar sub-caste of 
Boms ; a section of tho Biydhut 
and Kharidaha Kalwars, and of 
Pachainya Dorns in Behar. 

Bhojraj, a kind of medicine, 
a sept of Chiks in Cliota Nagpur. 

Bhojyak , a synonym for 

Sdkadwipi Brahmans. 

Bh ok weir, a section of Kurmis 
ill Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 

Bholark, a pur or section of 
Sdkadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Bhomdpoli, a kul or section of 
Babhans in Behar. 

Bhora, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Bhotiet, a mul or section of 
tho Naoinulia or Majraut sub¬ 
caste of Goalas in Behar. 


Bhubankuri, a hypergamous 
gioup of Xaibarttas in Bakar- 
ganj. 

Bhudeva , a synonym for Brah¬ 
man. 

Bhughi, a mu l or section of 
the Maghayd sub-caste of Kaudua 
in Behar. 

Bhui, Bhuin, a title of 
Daksbin-IJdrhi and Bangaja 
Kayasths. 

Bhuia, a title of Kewats in 
Orissa. 

Bhuian, a tribe, a sept of 
Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Bhuidhar, Bhuisundar , a syn¬ 
onym for Bhuinmali, q,v . 

Bhuihara, a titlo of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Bhui Kaibarta, a synonym 
for lialia Kaibartta, a sub-casto 
of Kaibarttas who have taken to 
agriculture.' 

Bhuinhdr , a synonym for Ba- 
bhan. 


. Bhownrd, a hornet, a totem- 
istio sept of Mundas in Chota 
-Nagpur. 


IaWr' 8 ' “ t "“ 1 « 

oLoS. a ir° liono,at4 ““ 


Bhuinhdr, Bhttinya, a title of 
the Bhumij tribe in Manbhum, 
and of Mundas and Oraons in 
Chota Nagpur, denoting their 
status as tenants of bhuinhari 
lands. 

Bhuinhar-Munda, a sub-tribe 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Bhuinkora, a sootion of Ghasis 
in Chota Nagpur, 


• 1*^ S m a cultivating, palanquin-bearing, and 
menial caste of Eastern Bengal, genen^ conned to be the 
remnant of an abongmal tribe which embraced' Hinduism, and 
accepted a sei-Yile poBition in relation to the Hindus of Eastern 
Bengal. This is i -ely enough, ns instances are not wanting whoro 
it can ho shown that the demand for labour in servile occupations, 
such as palauqmn-beariug, was met by admitting aborigines to 
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limited participation in tlio privileges of Hindus. In Dindjpur tlio 

names Hari and Bhumraali arc used as synonyms, and it scorns 
probable that the Bhuiumdlis of the east are really the Haris of other 
parts of Bengal disguised under a more, high-sounding name* 
According to Hr* AVise, the Bacca Bhummalis assert that they wero 
. originally Sudras, degraded in consequence 

Ongm. 0 f following absurd incident: Parvati 

obtained permission from her husband, Siva, to give a feast to hor 
worshippers on earth. Ail castes were assembled at the^ entei- 
tainmeut, and in the midst of the enjoyment a luckless Bhuinmali 
was overboard saying, “If I bad such a beautiful wotfian in my 
house, I would cheerfully perform the most menial offices for 
her.” Siva did not allow the speaker to retract what ho had 
said, but gave him a beautiful wife and made him her sweeper. 
In confirmation of this legend a Bengali proverb defines the Bhuin- 
mali as the only Hindu ever degraded for lovo of garbage. 

The Bhuinmali caste has two main sub-castes, the Bara-bhdgiy& 
and Chhotta-bhagiya, who never intermarry or hold social inter¬ 
course with each other. Tho former are chiefly cultivators, musicians, 
and palki-bearers; the latter scavengers, looking down with contempt 
on the Dorn, Mehtar, and Halalkhors, who, after work, enter their 
houses without bathing, and allow their females to labour at tho 
same offensive trade. At Sarail, in Tipperah, 
Internal structure. Bhummalis keep) swine, hut these recreants are 
not acknowledged as brethren. In certain villages tho Bhuinmali 
has ceased to bo a professional musician and become a chauklddr , or 
watchman. No member of tho caste ever keeps a shop, as ho would 
have no customers, while want of capital precludes him from engaging 
in trade. A third division of tho Bhuinmali caste is known as Mitra 
Sen! Behuras, tracing their descent from Mitra Sen, the reputed 
son or relative of Ballal Sen, and claiming to bo the original boarors 
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of Bengal. They cultivate the soil, and are in great request as 


household servants by Hindu families. Although the same Brahman 
officiates, the cultivating Baru-bhagiya despises tho cultivating Mitra 
Seni, and doclines to eat with them. These palanquin-bearers, again, 
will not carry torches, and look do wn. upon those who do. 

Although tho caste has split up into divisions, following special 
occupations, the Bhuinmali is properly one of 
Occupation. the yip a g 0 servants employed in cutting down 
brushwood, repairing footpaths, sweeping the outside of the zamin- 
tLar’s house, removing carcasses from the village, and preparing tho 
marodha or marriage area, for doing w'hieh ho receives one rupee, 
if the marriage is that of a village boy, and eight aunas if that ol 
a girl. He is likewise the mafculchi engaged to carry the torch at 
Hindu weddings. A Bhuinmali sweeper never enters a Hindu 
house to pollute"it; hut a maiden, called dasi or ohhokri, is engaged 
to sweep tho floors of rooms and passages. Bhuinmali women aro 
sometimes employed as inidwives or domestic servants. 

Tho Bhuinmali levels the Bpace where the srMdha is held, 
the small shed in which the votive offerings are placed, 
fien a sacrifice is to bu made, smears the ground with cowdung. 
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If the victim is hilled in the morning, the flesh is distributed among 
Brahmans and clean Siidras; but if it is a nmulhya or evening 
sacrifice, everything, including the cloth by which the animal is 
bound, becomes the perquisite of the Bhuinmali. He also prepares 
and plasters the mound on which the Vastu Puja is celebrated, 
receiving the ram as his remuneration, and, whenever a new house is 
built, ho smears cowdung over the sides only, as he would loso caste 
if lie touched the interior. Hindus of all castes smear the inside and 
steps of their own houses, but never tliose of others. The Bhuinmalf 
is the only native who will bedaub a strange house. 

The gotran among the Bhuinmali of Dacca nro Parasara and 

, r . Aliman, the latter being only found along the 

Marriage and religion. baukfl o£ tho o]d Brahmaputra. Both liavo 

cloarly boon borrowed from tho higher castes. Marriage within tbo. 
(jotra is not prohibited. The caste lias a degraded Brahman as 
purohit, and their washermen and barbers are members of the caste. 
Tho Bhuinmali generally worship Krishna, and celebrate all tbo 
popular Hindu festivals. Along the Lakliya “ Kawaj,” who is 
probably the same as Kwajah Kliizr, is invoked, as is also Pir Badr. 
Bike the, Hindu and Muhammadan peasantry generally, the 
Bhuinmali abstains from work during the three days known as 
u Ambuvach^, ?, wdiicli last from the tenth to tho thirteenth of the 
waning moon of Asharh (June-July), when the earth is believed to 
be impure and no Hindu can dig, plough, or even touch it. 

Although most anxious to represent themselves as Sudras, by 
Social status. a P in £ the prejudices of the higher ranks, tho 
Bhumm&li are contemnod, and obliged to livo 
on the outskirts of villages apart from the Hindus, and to perform 
any menial work that is required of them. Like other low castes, 
the Bhuinmali uow-a-days have abjured pork. Until the last twenty 
years they associated on friendly terms with tho Chandals, and 
would eat in a ChandaPs house. They now decline to eat w r ith, or 
even to work for, members of this caste, although they serve others 
quite as low. 

^Allowing statement shows the number and distribution of 
IJhuinmdKs in 1872 and 1881 


District. 


1872. 



I)I8TRI0T. 


187*3. 


1881. 


Bardwan 

Baukura 

Midimpur 

£‘i-l , arguu?fcs ... 

Nadiya 

Jcsscre 

Khulna 

]\1 mshi'dabad 

Dinnipur 

Bajshahyo 

llanppur 

Boiini 

Pnlma 


I 


1 4 
1.H60 
1 


1 

732 
1 ,‘Jflo 
3,771 
*00 


H4 

03 

01 

1,382 

413 

50 

2,428 

3,104 

1,233 

6,0K'l 

i\2* 

C.I08 


Jnlpigori 
Kuch lioliar . . 
Dacca 
Paridpur 
j Hukuixanj ... 

I MairuAnsinh ... 

Chittagong ... 

NoakhaU 
{ Tipj)onih 
| Mnlduh 
Sonlal Pnrganas 
Alaublmui 


178 


7.207 

1,83d 

88 

633 

1.018 

6,522 

2,100 


463 

im 

la.nsi 


8,2di 

4,236 

li>,40fi 

1,412 

3,254 


13,490 


8 

IBS 


Bliuipuran, a title of 1‘urans | Bhuinputra.a titleof Kaiburt- 
or Bhuiyae in Moharblianj. j tas in Bengal. 
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Bhuisi , a synonym for Sakadwipi Brahmans. 


Blminya , Bhuiyan , Bhuinhar, Bhumiya , Mushar , 
Khandayat , Khanddyat-P aik, Ghatwal, Ghat tear, Tikdyat , Puran, 
Itajwar , JBa*, Rai-Bhuiya , Ber-Bhuiyd , Sardar. The "bewildering array 
of synonyms which stands at the head of this article suggests a 
problem of great importance to ethnological research in India — 
the question what value can properly be attached to the names 
of tribes and castes as we find them at the 

Tradition of origin. p rese nt day. Are such names mainly for¬ 
tuitous, deriving their origin from such accidents as locality, occu¬ 
pation, habit, and the like; or do they take us back to periods 
of remote antiquity and furnish clues that may safely be followed 
to the actual descent and true affinities of the human aggregates 
which they now serve to distinguish ? Take, for example, the 
name Bhuiya. Are we to regard this as the original designation 
of a tribe, once compact, which has now spread into the ends of 
the earth and disguised itself —rrroWdov ovoybdroov eirdw/xo ^—under 
a variety of titles, which in course of time have come to be the 
badges of distinct endogamous groups; or, should we rather say, 
that the word Bhuiyd is itself no tribal name at all, but a mere 
title conferred on or assumed by many groups of men in different 
parts of India, on the strength in each case of their real or supposed 
claim to bo deemed the original settlers and first clearers of the soil ? 
If we adopt the former view, wo are led to infer that all tribes or 
castes calling themselves Bhuiyd are offshoots from one original 
stock; while the latter theory points to no such general conclusion, 
and leaves us to account as we may for the various groups which 
use this title in a more or less pronounced and exclusive fashion. 
Most of the authorities who have written about the Bhuiyds 
have assumed at starting that the name must be a genuine tribal 
designation of very ancient date, and have thus been led into specu¬ 
lations whioh in my judgment rest on a very scanty foundation of 
ascertained fact. Thus Buohanan, finding inBh&galpur, Behar, and 
Dindjpur a number of people calling themselves Bhuinyds, 1 seems 
to take it for granted that they all come of one stock. His line 
of argument on this point is not free from obscurity, but it 
certainly goes perilously near to identifying the distinctly non- 
Aryan Bhuinyds of North Bhagalpur and Dinajpur with the highly 
Aryan Babhans of Behar, who assume the title Bhuinya or Bhuinhar 
with reference to th&r claims upon the land. Sir George Campbell 
travels still further afield, and suggests that the Bhuiyds of Bengal 
are connected with the Buis of Madras and the Central Provinces. 
Colonel Dalton thinks this opinion probable, adding that the Bhuiyd 
* features are on the whole of a Tamulian oast, and. that tho tribe is 
found in its greatest strength and purity on the southern frontier 
of Bengal. 2 3 The reference to the Bdrah Bhuiyds of Assam, which 

1 Easton India , vol. ii, p. 426. Buchanan spells the name Bhungiyas, but 

this is obviously an attempt to transliterate tho nasal n with which the 
word is usually written. 

3 Ethnology , p. 139. 
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follows, leaves it uncertain whether Colonel Dalton looked upon 
them also as an offshoot of the same stock as the Bhuiyas of Bengal; 
but it is clear from several passages in his account of 'the latter that 
ho regarded them as a distinct tribe extending from Eastern and 
Northern Bengal to the southern borders of Chota Nagpur. His 
romark that “ there are grounds for supposing that some of the 
noblest families in Bengal are sprung from this r race, and they still 
hold high positions in the Jungle and Tributary Mahdls ” may even 
be taken to imply acceptance of Buchanan’s identification of Bhuiyus 
and Bhuinhiir-Babhaus, but this point is not entirely clear. 

, I, 1 seems to me that the history of the Barah Bhuiyas of Assam 
and Eastern Bengal should of itself be sufficient to throw suspicion 
on a theory which admittedly rests on the basis of a mere resem- 
blance of names. In an article published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal , the late Dr. James Wise worked out with 
the patience and thoroughness which mark all his researches the 
obscure history of these twelve Bhuiyds or landlords, and showed 
‘ L , , 01 } ( cognation had so little of a tribal character about it 
that at least one of them was a Mahomedan. They were in faot 
merely territorial chiefs of portions of Eastern Bengal or Assam. 

Tho i;+i tlUS Sta - t0 0± - thl A ngS confined to the twelve historical Bhuiyas. 
llio title survives in Assam at the present day as the designation 

landh o 1 ding rights. So in Chota Nagpur the 
Bhumij °f Manbhum and the Oraous and Muudas of Lohardaga 
am ua y use the term to denote a certaiu class of tenants who 
c aim .0 hold largo areas of land at privileged rates of rent in consi- 
deration of their being the descendants of the first clearers of the soil. 
.i 11 1 , l °- tributary States of Gangpur and Bonai the leading vassals of 
ie eluei are called Bhuiyas, both as members of a distinct tribe and in 
\ii uo ot their status in connexion with the land ; in Behar we find the 
ign-caste Babhan and the despised Musahar alike styling themselves 
mmya or Bhuinhar, though the latter have at the present day no 
spma status in relation to the land. Lastly, in Rajputdna the term 
• denotes Rajputs who hold land on a tribal tenure 

it ue of their descent through a particular line, 
is i ei ?i w *de is the area over which tho term Bhuiya 

BbIdib fnM i ^ ia ^ ^ ran ges from Assam to Rajputana and from 
i t/e 18 * its use is elastic enough to include 

hesitate nT ,\ Mahomedans and Oraons, wo should, I think, 

we nronnml 60ni0 independent evidence of atliuity before 

conclusion thif -i aU 01 ?? inal tribal designation, and accept the 

which lioar the name at tho present day 

this £fere g uce by iClXt ^ ? T* T? 

derivative, and L alwaj! -5^5^ Bhuiya is itsel a feausknt 

privileged tenure of laud VVW r* k ?° m f n”f ° f d<um to . U ,‘? 
ivivnnf tlinf ifa ^ i ore ^ a genuine tribal muno, wo might 

A P iLl n ! tym ?l°r gy . Would ho traceable to. one of the non- 
D an 1 §. a ^’ that it would attach to groups defined rather 

by descent than by territorial status. 6 1 

Although, however, the evidence, taken ns a whole, goos to 
niow that -he tide Bhuiya does not necessarily denoto a large 
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original circle of tribal affinity, embracing all manner of men who 
now belong to separate groups, it by no means follows that there are 
no distinct tribes bearing the name. Among the Dravidian races 
of Western Bengal and Chota Nagpur large endogamous groups are 
certainly found who call themselves Bhuiyd and believe this to 
be their original designation. It may well be doubted whether 
their belief is correct, but the point is not very material for our 
present purpose. Among a considerable proportion of the non- 
Aryan tribes of Bengal a Sanskrit derivative has displaced the 
original tribal name so completely that in some cases no trace 
of the latter can now bo discerned; and as often as not it 
happens that the name now sanctioned by actual usage may plausi¬ 
bly be referred to locality or to supposed rights in respect of the 
land. It is easy to see how this might happen. The advanced 
guard of the Aryan immigrants pressing forward in quest of land, 
and seeking a name for the alien races whom they found in pos¬ 
session of scanty clearings in the forest-clad tract of Central India, 
whither they had themselves been driven, would naturally ignoro the 
tribal names of the groups with which they came in contact, and 
would call the strangers Bhuiyas or children of the soil. In course 
of time, as the Aryan domination grew, the name conferred by the 
conquering race would abide, and the older savage designations 
would pass away and bo forgotten. But wherever the title of 
Bhuiyd, conferred in this rough general fashion by tho new Bettlers 
on all the non-Aryans whom they camo across, chanced to he adopted 
by a compact tribe, it would become the tribal name of that aggre¬ 
gate, and would bo used by them for the purpose of desoribiug 
themselves collectively. Thus, it would seem, may have arisen the 
distinction, well known in most parts of Chota Nagpur, between a 
‘Bhuiya by tribe 5 and a ‘Bhuiya by title. 5 The Bhuiyds of 
Bonai and Kounjhar described by Colonel Dalton belong to the 
former category ; the Bhumij, Mundas, and Oraous to the latter. 
The distinction will bo made somewhat clearer if it is explained that 
every ‘ tribal Bhuiya * will as a matter of course describe himself as 
Bhuiya, while a member of tho other tribes mentioned in the last 
sentence will only call himself Bhuiya if he is spoaking with 
reference to a question of land, or desires for some special reason to 
lay stress on his status as a landholder or agriculturist. 

It is a plausible conjecturo that the tribal Bhuiyas, properly so 
called, as distinguished from the titular Bhuiyas of other tribeB or 
castes, may have had their origiual settlements in the Tributary 
States to the south of the Chota Nagpur plateau. In Gangpur, 
Bonai, Keunjhar, and Bamra the organisation of the tribe is more 
complete than elsewhere, and the name Bhuiy& is unequivocally 
rooognisod as tho tribal designation. They form also a substantial 
proportion of the population ofSirigbhuui, but their position there is 
less assured than in the Tributary States, and tradition avers that in 
the western and southern parts of the district they were subjugated by 
the Hos. Further north they seem to have boon displaced iu 
Lohardagcl by the Mundas and Oraous, and in Manbhum by the 
Bhumij* for in those districts, their settlements are scattered and 
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^vv'eab. In Hazaribagh the tribe again gathers strength, and in 
Southern Behar we meet with Bhuiyas in large numbers bearing the 
opprobrious name of Musahar or rat-eater, but invariably calling 
themselves by^their original tribal designation, which in Behar at 
any rate is not associated with any claim to hold land on privileged 
terms. The present distribution of the tribe seems in fact to accord 
fairly well with the hypothesis that the south of the Cliota Nagpur 
country may have been their original centre of distribution. Spread¬ 
ing from that point, their social fortunes seem to have been deter¬ 
mined by the character of the people with whom they came in 
contact. The stronger non-Aryan tribes—Mundas, IIos, and Santals 
—cut like a wedge through the lino of the Bhuiya advance towards 
the north; a small number successfully established themselves in 
Hazaribagh beyond the range of Mundas, while those who travelled 
furthest in this direction fell under the domination of Hindus in 
Behar, and were reduced to the servile status which the Musahars now 
occupy. Travelling southward from the assumed centre, the condi¬ 
tions appear to have beon more favourable, and the tendency has 
been for the Bhuiyas to rise rather than to decline in social status. 
Some of their leading families have come to be chiefs of the petty 
States of Orissa, and have merged their identity in the claim to quasi- 
^ Raj put descent. The main body of the southern colonists furnished 
the tribal militia of Orissa, and have now sunk tho Bhuiyfi, in the 
Khandait or Swordsman— a caste of admitted respectability in Orissa, 
and likely in course of time to transform itself into some variety of 
Rajput. 

Writing of the Bhuiyas of Gangpur and Bonai, Colonel Dalton 
says : — 

“ They aro a dark-brown, well-proportioned race, with blaok 
straight hair, plentiful on the head, but scant 
riiyaicaicharacteristics, on the face; of middle height, figures well-knit 
and capable of enduring great fatigue, but 
light-framed liko tho Hindu, rather than presenting the usual musoulor 
development of a hill-man. The features aro very much of tho same 
cast throughout. Tho choek aud jaw-bones are projecting, so as to 
give a breadth and squareness to tho face. Tho nose is but slightly 
elevated, still neither so depressed nor so broad at the root us t he 
generality of Turanian noses, and rather of a retrousse typo; mouths 
and teeth well forniod, and tho facial angle generally good. The 
eyes well shaped and straight, but novor very large or deep set. 
Tho Keunjhar Hill Bhuiyas, on the other hand, “ aro rather of an 
exaggcratt d l uranian typo; very largo mouths, thick and somewhat 
projecting lips, foreheads narrow and low but not receding, eyes 
dark, but well-shaped, hair plentiful on tho lioad, though rather 
frizzly and generally scanty on taco, but to this there are notable 
exceptions'; short of stature, averaging about five feet two inches, 
round shouldered, and many of them with the lump that is pro¬ 
duced by the displacement of the muscles in carrying loads banghy 
fashion. Tho colour >oi tho skin varies from u deep chocolate, 
the predominating tint, to tawny.” Further north, again, in the 
country rouud Barasn&th Hill, tho landholders, though protending 
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/to be Eshatriyas, are believed by Colonel Dalton to be 
and are described as swarthy, almost black in complexion, 
coarse, Negro-like features. 

The traditions of the tribe vary greatly in different parts of 
the country, and in mauy cases refer merely to local migrations of 
recent date, which give no clue to their real affinities. Colonel Dal¬ 
ton says that the Bhuiyas to the south of Singbhum call themselves 
Pawan bans , ‘the children of the wind/ to this day; and connecting 
this with Hanum&u’s title Pawavrka-put , ‘ son of the wind/ suggests 
that the Bhuiyas are the veritable apes of the Ramayana. The 
coincidence no doubt is curious, but can hardly be pressed to the 
point of associating a particular tribe with the epithet by which the 
early Aryans indicated their sense of the marked racial difference 
between themselves and the non-Aryans of Central India. With 
a single exception, their other traditions are valueless. This is the 
fact that all Bhuiyds, from the Musahars of Behar to the Khandait- 
Paiks of Southern Lohardaga. affect great reverence for the memory 
of Rikhmun or Rikhiasan, whom they regard, some as a patron 
deity, others as a mythical ancestor, whose name distinguishes one of 
the divisions of the tribe. It seems probable that in the earliest 
stage of belief Rikhmun was the bear-totem of a sept of the tribe, 
that later on he was transformed into an ancestral hero, and finally 
promoted to the rank of a tribal god. However this may be, his 
cult is peculiar to the Bhuiyas, and serves to link together the 
scattered branches of the tribe. 

The internal structure of the Bhuiyds is intricate and confusing, 
and illustrates the disorganisation which sets 
Internal structure. * n w j len a becomes scattered over a wide 


Bhuiyas, 
and with 


range of country, and is exposed to different religious and social 
influences. An examination of the groups into which they have 
now been broken up may throw some light upon the causes 
which work towards the disintegration of tribes and the formation 
of castes out of their fragments. The Bhuiyas of the Tributary 
States may be taken to represent the original nucleus of the tribe. 
They form at present a compact body, marrying among them¬ 
selves, and secure in the possession of the ancestral landed tenures. 
Home of the chiefs have transformed themselves into Rajputs, 
hut the memory of the tribal bond between them and their Bhuiycl 
vassal is preserved by the usage, described in detail below, which 
requires the former to seek investiture at the hands of tho princi¬ 
pal Bhuiya. In Orissa and parts of Lohardagd the praotico of military 
servico paid for in land has become the distinctive characteristic, and 
an offshoot of the Bhuiyi tribe has parted from the parent body and 
assumed an independent existence as the Khandait caste. The sooiai 
conditions of Orissa and the comparative weakness of its caste 
systom .seem to have favoured this development, so that the Khandaits 
now occupy rather a high place in the scale of precedence, and many 
uf thorn look down upon tho original stock and disown the tribal 


name. 

In Behar the eonverso process has been at work. The Bhuiyd 
colonists of that part of the country fell under the domination of 
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.^people stronger than themselves. Unlike their brethren in Orissa, they 
were m no demand as soldiers, while the swords of Rajputs and Bab- 
lians were to be had for the asking. So the Bhuiyas found their level 
as landless -workers in the fields; serving the men of the sword, who 
would not touch the plough ; and their Hindu masters named them 
Musakars, from their non-Aryan practice of eatiug field-mice. Cut off 
geographically from the original nucleus of the tribe, and socially 
degraded by their unclean habits of food, they have now finally taken 
rank among the low castes of Behar. Known to the Hindus as 
Musahar or mouse-eater, they still treasure among themselves, as a sort 
of distinction, the old tribal name of Bliuiyd, which, as we have seen 
above, the Khandaits of Orissa are eager to cast off. These two 
groups the Musahar caste of Behar and tho Khandait caste of Orissa 
—mark for the Bkuiya tribe the extremes of geographical and social 
displacement. . Both are castes in the strict sense of the word oecu- 
pying a definite place in the systems to which they belong One 
ranks high in the Orissa system, and tonds on the whole to rise • the 
other is near the bottom of the social scale in Behar, and its pros- 
pects are not likoly to improve. x 

• , “ The Bhuiyds in Keonjhur,” says Colonel Dalton, “ are divided 
into four clans—the Mai or Desh Bhuiyas (they call themselves and 

the SwtdSlTlrTm P ?°P le °^ ho country), the Dandsena, 

the 7oval ll u d T h ,l Ra n Ul i 1 Bhm ? us - The ^er, as connected with 
tlie royal hue, I should have placed first, hut I give them in the 

twcn r tv S so gI10d ° lt? !- my ^ ormanta - The Bhuiyas, it is said, 
Effll generation ago stole a child of tho Mohurbhanj 

lfe wn«f i ’ ? u P. amon o st them, and made it their Itujii. 

chfid^n If tv ad ?- lt d t0 mt fOOurse Bhuiya girls, and the 
JJ ® of , thls ^timacy are tho progenitors of the Rdjkuli. But 

3 1M “°/ C r Sld0 ^ d first amon S Bhuiyas, because they are not of 
jpuie unuiya descent. 

Ti 10 divisions of tho Bhuiyas need only he briefly noticed. 

servif 0 ^ tWa " Lhui /!1 3 ^.^“aribagh and tho iSantal Parganas hold 
Both nff!ntT S i and t h ° thkait-Bhuiyds are usually small zamindars. 
th<umnk-. ° i °i ou< ^.°8 am ous, reject the name Bhuiya, and represent 
will nrolnilil v , c_on 8 ln 8' to independent landholding castes, aud both 
SiSSir LZT* n° r la }°I sain Mission into tho large and mis- 

Eai >‘'" 8 , I- **»?»“? 

tioiicd as sub-oastC ’ • v / -/ a . and Deswah-Bhiuyd are men- 

. ’ x t ^ not clear that these aro anything more 



sub-castes. " ' ■—J'*. unarfc-Bhuiyd 

Cm information regarding tho es 
imfortuuately rather incoinnlei.. \\ ' > 
followed by the Bhuiyas of the Tributaiy sTa£! when 
look for the closest adherence to primitive usage, 
a number of exogamoufl groups are recognised, and 
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degrees from the generation of the parents. The Musahar-Bhuiyas, 
too, who aro shown in Appendix I as a distinct caste under tho head¬ 
ing Musahar, have a long list of exogamous sections to which the 
ordinary rules apply. But among tho Bhuiyas of ‘Lohardaga and 
Hazaribagh the common tribal system of exogamy appears to be 
falling into disuse, and many groups Which were at one time exog¬ 
amous now admit of marriage within the group. I have endeavoured 
to represent the complex and obscure relations of the various divisions 
of the tribe in the Table givon under the heading Bhuiyii in Appen¬ 
dix I, but the data available were in many cases far from perfect. 

Among the Bhuiyas of the Tributary States, a girl rarely 
marries before she is fully grown up. Great 
freedom of courtship is allowed, and “ slips 
of morality, so long as they are confined to the tribe, are not 
much heeded.” 1 Colonel Dalton describes a curious and grace¬ 
ful custom by which the young men of one village pay a visit 
of courtship to the maidens of another, offering presents and 
receiving a meal, after which they spend the night in dancing and 
singing. He also mentions tho fact that the bachelors always sleep 
together in a large house set apart for that purpose, and that iu somo 
villages the girls also have a house to themselves, where they spend 
the night with no one tc look after them. In Singbhum theso Arca¬ 
dian habits seem to Lave died out, and iiifant-inamage, though by no 
means universal, is said to bo gaining ground among the tribe. 
Khandaits, Tikaits, Ghatwals, and for tlio meet part all landholding 
Bhuiyas in Hindu surroundings, marry their daughters as infants 
when they can get husbands for thorn. Tho two latter groups, 
however, are comparatively small, and their members are put to somo 
difficulty in finding husbands ^within their own class; so that with 
thorn, ns with tho paou&o-ItajputjB of Cbota Nagpur, girls ofton 
remain unmarried until they have long passed the age of puberty. 
Musahars, on the other hand, still hold to adult-marriage. 

Polygamy is allowed, and, in theory at least, a man may have 
as njany wives a a ho can maintain. Few, howover, can afford tho 
luxury of more than one, and custom does not favour the taking 
of a second wile except when the first is barren, A widow may 
marry again by tho sagai form, and it is usual, though not compul¬ 
sory, for her to many her late husband's younger brother. If she 
marries an outsider, her children by her late husband belong as of 
right to his family, though children at the breast are usually loft in 
her charge till they are big enough to be independent of their 

mother. Marriage with an older brother is strictly forbidden. 

Divorce is permitted, with tho sanotion of the panohayat of the 
tribe, if the wife be proved unchaste, if the husband neglect to main¬ 
tain her, or if either party suffer from an incurable disease, such as 
leprosy or impotence. A divorced woman may marry again by 
the mgai form, unless she has been guilty of a liaison with a man 
of a lower caste, in which case any Bhmya 
render himself liublo to expulsion from the 


vho married her would 
community. Au intrigue 
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xvitlnn tlio tribe or with a man of respectable caste admits of being 
condoned by a fine, and does not operate as a bar to remarriage. 

Colonel Dalton lias the following remarks on the religion of 
the Bhniyas in the Tributary State of Bonai: — 

“ They have their own priests, called deoris, and their sacred 
ry. . groves, called f deota sara/ dedicated to four 

i. igion. deities—Ddsum Pat, Barnoni Pat, Jxoisar Pdt, 

nnd Boram. The three first are brethren, but there was some 
difference of opinion as to whether Bamoni was male or female. 
Boram is the sun, also worshipped under the name of Dharm 
Deota, as with the Oraons, The three minor deities are represented 
by stones in the ear a, but Boram has no representation. Boram, 
as the first and greatest of gods and as the creator* is invoked at the 
sowing season with the offering of a white cock. In cases of sickness 
goats are offered to Diisum Pat and his brethren. On such occasions 
tho goat is given by the owner of the house in which the sick person 
resides. On other occasions the victim is provided b} r the community. 
Tho sacrifices are all offered at the foot of trees in the sara; only 
men partake of tho meat. Tho deori gets the head.” 

ihe Bliuiyas of Southern Lohardaga have advanced somewhat 
further on tho path of orthodox Hinduism, but do not regularly 
employ Brahmans, except, as has been stated abovo, at the marriago 
ceremony. On certain occasions, however, Brahman ft are called in 
10 loeito IMUtl'ilSi and. the tendency towards conformity with Hindu 
usage will doubtless go on spreading as tlio country is opened up by tho 
gradual improvement of communications. Already Thakuumi Mai, 
the * bloodthirsty tutelary goddess 7 to whom, only twenty years ago, 1 
the Hill Bhuiyus of Keonjhar offered the head of the obnoxious 
Dewan of their chief, haft boon transformed, in Singbhuui and 
Lohardagd, into the Hindu Durga, to whom a Bhuiyd priest makes 
offerings of goafs, sheep, etc., which are afterwards partaken of by 
the worshippers. Changes of this sort raise an impassable hairier 
against researches into tho origin of tilings, so that vestiges of tbo 
earlier beliels ot the people must he sought rather among tho gods uf 
tlio villngo and of the family than among the recognisod di mojorea 
of popular worship. Thus the communal ghosts Darha, Kudra* 
Kuciii, Dano, Pacheria, Haserwcir, Pakahi, with their ill-defined 
functions and general capacity for mischief and malevolence, are 
Tvf° ai Y 0 ^ 10 host of evil spirit* which people tho world of tho 

f U fr!wi i ( ^ rtluu * To appease thoso ghosts by occasional offerings 
mnspniimn? llar ^tee the Community against tho 
■»> -I ^ 1 , n \ 0 ' ieir ill-will, is the special function of tho village 
l aJian, w io> luvuw *nmll subscriptions for this sort of spiritual insur- 

auc , e ; o H; * y 1 le8 -^ikhinun and Tulsibir belong to a different 
am eBpimnnn Jpm liikhmun, as has been mentioned abovo, is 
believed to he the original ancestor of the tribe; while Tuisibir was 
a restless and valorous Bhinyii, who made war upon tho gods until they 
appeased Ins wrath by admitting him to divine honours L 
the conjecture that both Uikhmuu and Tuhibir are merely 


venture 
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totems, in the hope that further enquiries among Hie more primitive 
Bliuiyasmay bring out evidence on this point. Neither of these gods 
has special priests ; their worship is conducted by any elder of the tribe. 
Sheep, goats, pigs, sweetmeats, and wine are the usual offerings, which 
afterwards furnish a feast for the assembled votaries. Snakes are only 
worshipped by those families which have lost one of their members 
by snake-bite. A certain herb, known as gandhari sag, and used as 
condiment, must be worshipped once a year, and can only be eaten if 
this rule is complied with. The custom suggests that the herb must 
once have been a totem of the tribe, but this cannot be certainly 
ascertained to be the case. 

The following table shows the number and distribution of 
Bhuiyas in 1872 and 1881:— 


District. 


1872. 


1881. 


District. 


1572. 


1881. 


Bardwan 

Bankura 

Birbhmn 

Midiuirrur 

llnchh 

24-Pargana* ... 

NadiyA 

Jessoro 

Murshedabad 

Dinnjpnr 

llajabahye ... 

pur 
Pabna 
Darjiling 
Kuch Henar ... 
WalmanHinh ... 
Chittagong ... 
Patna 
Gy a 


1,625 

278 

970 

11,336 

0 

817 

780 

338 

919 


77 

191 

3 

6 


7 


70 

90,666 


1,107 

2,051 

700 

7,263 

18 

8 

701 

78 

153 

45 

358 

18 

138 

2 

5 


73 


3,735 


Shahabad ... 

Tirhut 

Sanm 

Champaran ... 
Mongbyr 
Blmwalpur ... 
Pumiuh 
Maldah 

Sant A l Parganas 
Cuttack 
Puri 
Balasoro 
Tributary States 
Ilnzaribtigb ... 
LobanliJKA ... 
Singbhum ... 
Maubhum ... 
Tributary States 


234 

1,908 

63 

113 

6,936 

33,163 

41 

194 

81,518 

5 

12 

61 

30,724 

73,894 

45,008 

12.078 

31,651 

21,458 


OO 7 

4,282 

29,8S7 

177 

299 

71,725 

3 


153 

36,285 

131,003 

68,159 

9,022 

23,899 

34,27® 


Bhuiyd, a synonym for 
Kadar, a title of BAitis, 
Kapalis, and Sunris in Bengal; 
a sept of Bhumije. 

Bhniyd-Pdik> a synonym for 
Khandait. 

Bhuj&l, a thar or sept of 
Mongars in Darjiling. 

Bhvjari , a synonym for Kdndu. 

Bhukhar, a group of the 
Aoghar sect of Baiva ascetics 
founded in Guzerat by a Das- 
nami mendicant named Bralmia- 
giri. Bee Aogar. 


Bhuktudr, a section of the 
Mabili-Munda sub-casto of Ma- 
hilis in Chota Nagpur. 

Bhula, a mul or section of the 
Naiya caste in Behar. 

Bhulud, a sub-caste of Bhuin- 
Walis, Dhohas, Juris, Nnpits, and 
of Kumhdrs found in Noakhdli. 

Bhuludi, a sub-oaste of Ivai- 
Larttas in Noakhdli. 

Bhumar, a sept of the Tung- 
jainya sub-tribe of Chakmis in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Bhumid, a landlord, a proprie¬ 
tor of the soil; dcboondant of 
the founder of a village. 


jjftttlttij, a non-Aryan tribe of Manbhum, Singhhum, and 
Western Bengal, classed by Dalton and others, mainly on linguistio 
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grounds, as Kolarian. There can be no doubt that the Bhumij 
are closely allied to, if not identical with, the Mundas; but there 
is little to show that they ever had a distinct language of their own. 
In 1850 Hodgson published a short vocabulary 1 prepared by Captain 
Haughton, then in political charge of Singbhum; but most of 
the words in this appear to bo merely Ho. The most recent observer, 
Herr Nottrott, of Grossner’s Mission, says 2 that the Bhumij resemble 
the Mundas most closely in speech and manners, but gives no 
specimens of their language, and does not say whether it differs 
sufficiently from Mund&ri to be regarded as a separate dialect. 
I am inclined myself to believe that the Bhumij are nothing more 
Qri icu than a branch of the Mundas, who have 

nyn ‘ spread to the eastward, mingled with the 

Hindus, and thus for the most part severed their connexion with 
the parent tribe. This hypothesis seems on the whole to be borne 
out by the facts observable at the present day. The Bhumij of 
Western Manbhum are beyond doubt pure Mundas. They inhabit 
the tract of the country which lies on both sides of the Subama- 
relvhd river, bounded on the west by the edge of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau, on the east by the hill range of which Ajodhya 
is the crowning peak, on the south by the Singbhum hills, and 
on the north by the hills forming the boundary between Lohar- 
daga, Hazaribagh, and Manbhum districts. This region contains 
an enormous number of Mund&ri graveyards, and may fairly be 
considered one of the very earliest settlements of the Munda race. 
The present inhabitants uso the Mundari language, call themselves 
Mundas, or, as the name is usually pronounced in Maubhum, 
Muras, and observe ail the oustoms current among their brethren 
on the plateau of Chota Nagpur proper. Thus, liko ail the Kolarians, 
they build no temples, but worship Buru in the form of a stone 
smeared with vermilion, which is set up in a sarna or sacred grove 
near the village. A sarna is invariably composed of purely jungle 
trees, such us sdl and others, and can therefore be recognised with 
certainty as a. fragment of the primeval forest, left standing to 
lorm an abiding placo for the aboriginal deities. They observe 
the sarhul festival at the samo time and in the same way as their 
Kindred m Lohardaga and Singbhum, and the Idyd or priest is a 
recognised village official. Marriages take placo when both parties 
are of mature ago, and the betrothal of children is unknown, Liko 
tl,o Mundas of the plateau, they first bum their dead and then 
mry 10 1 train ns under gravestones, some of which are of enormous 

T' , H m 1 { ajS smaU «*«*« of food and money arc 

placed under t u^o big stones to regale the dead, and are abstracted 
early the next morning by low-oaste Hindus 

Ou the eastern side of the Ajodhya range, whic 
complete burner to ordinary communion! ion, all is ohan 
tho Mundari language and the title of Munda 
of use, and the aborigines of this eastern tract 
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Bhumij or Sard&r, and talk Bengali. The physical characteristics 
of the race, however, remain the same; and although they have 
adopted Hindu customs and are fast becoming Hindus, there can 
be no doubt that they are the descendants of the Mundas who 
first settled in the country, and were given the name of Bhumij 
(autochthon) by the Hindu immigrants who found them in 
possession of the soil. 

The early history of the tribe and its general characteristics are 
sketched by Colonel Dalton 1 in the following passages:— 

“The Bhrimij of the Jungle Mahals were .onoe, under the 
, ... t nickname of chudr (robbers), the terror of the 
surrounding districts, and their various out¬ 
breaks were called chudrts. On several occasions since they came 
under the British rule they have shown how readily a chudri may be 
improvised on very slight provocation. I do not know that on any 
occasion thoy rose, like the Mundaris, simply to redress their own 
wrongs. It was sometimes in support of a turbulent chief ambitious 
of obtaining power to which, according to the courts of law, ho was 
not entitled; and it was sometimes to oppose the Government in 
a policy wliich they did not approve, though they may have had 
very little personal interest in the matter. Thus, in the year A.D. 
1798, when the P&nchet estate was sold for arrears of revenue, they 
rose and violently disturbed the peace of the country till the sale was 
cancelled. After hostilities had continued for some time, in reply to 
a very pacific message sent to them by the officer commanding the 
troops, they asked if the Government were going to sell any more 
estates. I do not think that the settlement of any one of the Bhumij 
Jungle Mah&ls was effected without a fight. In Dhalbhum tho Rajd 
resisted the interference of the British power, and the Government 
set up a rival; but after various failures to establish his authority they 
set him aside and made terms with tho rebel. In Barabhum there 
was at one time a disputed succession. Tho courts decided that the 
eldest bom of R-ijd Vivika. Nardyan, though the son of the second 
wife, should succeed in preference to the son of the first wife, the 
Pat Rdnf. The Bhumij did not approve of the decision, and it was 
found necessary to send a military force to carry it out. This was 
the origin of the last disturbance, known as Ganga Narayan's rebel¬ 
lion, which broke out in 1832. Lakshman, the son of the Pat Rani 
alluded to above, continuing to oppose his brother, was arrested, and 
died in jail, leaving a son, Gangd Narayan. On the death of Rdjd 
Raghunath Sinh he also was succeeded by the son of bis second 
Il&ni, who was declared by the Supreme Court to bo heir, in opposi¬ 
tion to a claim again set up by Mddhab Sinh, the younger son, but 
the son of the Pdt Rani; but failing in his suit, Mddhab Sinh resigned 
himself to his fate, and was consoled by being appointed duvnn, or 
prime minister, to his brother. In tliis capacity he made himself 
thoroughly unpopular, more especially by beooming an usurious 
money-lender and extortionate graiu-detder, and soon Ganga NarAyan 
found that, : n opposing a man so detested, a majority of tho people 
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would side with him. Accordingly, in the month of April 1832 he,'at 
the head of a large force of ghdiwdls, made an attack on MadhabSinh 
and slew him. This foul crime was committed with great deliberation, 
cunning, and cruelty. Madhab was seized and carried off to the hills 
to be sacrificed. Gang/i Narayan himself first smote him with his 
battle-axe, then each sard-dr ghdtwal was compelled to discharge an 
arrow at him, and thus all the leading ghatwdls became implicated 
in the plot. A system of plundering was then commenced, which 
soon drew to his standard all the chuars— that is, all the Bhumii of 
Barabhum and adjoining estates. He attacked Barabazrir, where the 
Itajd lived, burned the Munsif’s kdchdri and the police station, from 
which the police had fled, but three unfortunate peons (runners) of 
the Munsif’s court were caught and killed. The officials and tlio 
police fell back on Bardwan, and for some time Ganga Nardyan had 
the country at his mercy. He sacked every place worth plundering ; 
but in November following a force was collected, consisting of three 
regiments of Native Infantry and eight guns, and military operations 
against the insurgents commenced, 'they were soon driven to take 
retuge in the hills, but being pressed there also Ganga Narayan fled 
into bingbhum, and endeavoured to enlist in bis favour the reputod 
mymcible and irrepressible Larkas. They were just then at issue 
* clnefs, who claimed supremacy over a portion of them, 
the Thakur of Kharsawan; and though they were not unwilling to 
jom m the row, they wished, before they committed themselves to 
Gangs Narayan s leadership, to test his capacity to lead. They 
therefore demanded that he should in the first place make an attack 
on the rort of the Thakur of Kharsawan. In complying with this 
request he was killed, and the Thdkur liad the pleasure of sending 

i at ™ 0 ^' a P^ a ^ n Wilkinson with a letter quite in the stylo 
of Falstaff. u J 

1 have not been able to discover that the Bhumii possess any 
i‘i ( ( pendent traditions of migrations. Those who livo m proximity 
thA i TQC .°^ n ‘ l8e uo distinction between themselves and 

-! 11 - r’ . e T intermarry and associate and coalesce in all 
i Imv"ol nKlca ^ m S identity of race; for,though it may bo said that 
of ^ rou blod with caste prejudices, thero is no portion 

Bhumii fiHl n, ^ ari , population which is quite free from it. Tho 
relation6liiJ h0 The St DhIlh^ 0m ^i!® 0 .? bdu ! 8ed f ? “knowlodge the 
thones, and will uot aSX?^^ C °- therasclvcs >' 
the Mundas, Hos, or fikH 6y T- 7 

of all those estates are of the V y i th * saml “ dl ‘ y>! 

only man among them whom tT T® aS .v, heU ’ P 7 P i°’ 7° 

this was the lLi „r nS^.^ind sensible enough to avkuowtediro 
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with their father, the Rajd of Vir&t, and settled at tho Court of 
Vikramaditya. (This has some connection with the tradition of the 
adjoining estate of Patkum, the Raja of which claims descent from 
Vikramaditya.) Kes, the younger brother, was sawn into two pieces ; 
and with his blood Vikram gave a tika or mark on the forehead to 
the elder brother, and a pair of umbrellas, and told him that all 
the country he could ride round in a day and night should be his. 
Nath mounted his steed and accomplished a circuit of eight yojanas 
within the time specified in what is now Rarabhum; and .this 
must be all true, as the prints of his horse's hoofs are still visible 
on tho southern slopes of the hills.' With one or two exceptions 
all tbo ghatw&k (captains of the border and their men) of tho 
Bhumij part of Manbhum and Singbhiim districts are Bhumij, 
wliieh is a sure indication of their being the earliest settlers. They 
were the people (like the Mundiri Bhuinhdrs in Chutia Nagpur, 
the Bhuiyas in Bonai, Gangpur, Keunjhar, etc., and Gonds in 
Sarguja and Udaipur) to whom tho defence of tho country was 
entrusted. Tho Bhumij gliatwah in Mdnbhum havo now, after all 
their escapades, settled down steadily to work as guardians of tho 
peace. Tho lldjd of tho oxtensive zamxndari of Dhalbhum is no 
doubt of Bhumij extraction, but for him the Heralds’ College of tho 
period failed to manipulate a Rajput descent. His ancestor was 
a washerman, wdio afforded refuge to the goddess Kali when, as 
Rankini, she fled from a demon in Pdnchet. The goddess, in 
gratitude, gave the washerman a young Brdhmanl, a ward of her 
own, to wife, and the Rdjds of Dhalbhum are the descendants of 
this union. The origin of the story appears to be that a Bhumij 
chief of Dhalbhum, probably at the instigation of a Brahman, stole 
from its shrine in Pdnchet an imago of Rankin! and set it up as 
his own tutelary deity. The shrino from w r hich the image was 
abstracted is 6hown at the village of Pard, near Purulid in Mdn- 
blium, and it became tho popular object of worship in Dhalbhum 
for all classes of people there. Rankini especially rejoiced in human 
sacrifices. It is freely admitted that in former years children were 
frequently kidnapped and sacrificed at her shrine; and it cannot bo 
very positively asserted that the practice of offering such victims 
has long been discontinued. At the shrine of this goddess a very 
cruel scene was enaoted every yoar till 1865, when, with the concur¬ 
rence of the zaminddr , it was put a stop to. It was called tho 
Bhulaparab; and Gangd Ndrdyan probably had it in his mind when 
he so cruelly disposed of Mddhab Sinh. At this parab two male 
buffaloes are driven into a small onclosure, and on a raised stage 
adjoining and overlooking it the Ruju and suite take up their posi¬ 
tion. After some ceremonies tho lidjd and his purohti or family 
priest discharge arrows at tho buffaloes, others follow their example, 
$md the tormented and enraged boasts fall to and gore each other, 
whilst arrow after arrow is discharged* When tho animals aro prist 
doing very much mischiof, the people rush in and hack at them with 
battle-axes till they are dead* The Santals and wild Kharrias, it is 
said, took delight in this festival; but I have not heard a murmur at 
its discontinuance, and this shows it had no great hold on the minds 
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of the people. Many of tlio Bhumij tribe aro well off. Some of 
t iom, who aro sanlar gh&twak, are in virtue of their office proprietors 
ot estates, comprising each from ono to twenty manors; but as tho 
most substantial tenants under them are also hereditary ghatw&h 
rendering service and paying besides but a very low fixed'rent, these 
glint wait estates aro not so valuable to the proprietor as villages on 
the ordinary tenure would be. The Bhumij live in commodious, 
well-built houses, and havo all about them tho comforts to which tho 
better class oi cultivators in Bengal are accustomed. Those who 
live quite amongst tho Bengalis have retained few of their ancient 
customs; none, perhaps, except the great national amusement, tho 
gay meetings for dance and song both at their villages and at jairas. 
which are characteristic of all Kols. In appearance they are inferior 
to the Hos of Singbhum and to the best of the Sfuudas of Chutid 
bhigpur. They aro short of stature, hut strongly built, and, like tho 
Santdls, rather inclined to fleshiness. In complexion they aro 
variable, like tho Munclas, ranging from a dark chocolate to a light 
brown colour; they observe many of the Hindu festivals, but retain 
their sacred groves, m which they still sacrifice to the old gods. 
They have generally left oif eating cow’s flesh, in which their 

“ n f r t ri ! wd aud Clmtia Nagpur indulge, but 

* 0W K , Tll ° ^hdimj llay e m a great degree lost the simplicity 
and truthfulness of character for which their cognates are generally 
distinguished. They have acquired from the Bengali Hindus the 
propensity to lio, but they have not the same assurance or powers of 

detected” ^ ^° lr Bes ar0 so trans l )a rent that they are easily 

I he internal structure of tho Bhumij tribe is shown in Appendix 
intormU'ntructuro. I'ke sub-tribes are numerous, and vary 

.. ‘ greatly in different districts. With the possible 

exception of the iron-smelting Shelo in Munbhum, tho names of 
c ^ ro ' l I lS seem to havo reference to their supposed original 
• c omenta. . It deserves notice that the tendency to form endog- 
_ uous visions seoms to bo stronger in outlying districts than 
bbmn , ,o r00 °?! liaed llca( l-q.uarters of the tribo. Thus in Man- 
obviouslv o- 'i^ u . m wo hud only one sub-tribe Shelo, which 
members " i '^biehed from tho parent group by reason of its 
rativelv de'm.') 1 ! ° r P? r ^ a P 8 declining to abandon, tho conipa- 
Ar ltt' occupation of iron-smelting. In Midnapur, on tho 
St date settlement! are of comparatively 

territorial sub-tribos iu addition to the 
f ° U P ?. f Sholo. The reason seems to ho that whoa tho 
,. 1( . ■' '■ 10a absolutely continuous, successive sections 

o mmn iau^ m o distant parts of the country are affected in various 
degrees bv .ho novel social influences to wliich they are exposed. So J 
groups become more rapidly Hinduised than others, and 
arise divergences of usage in matters of food and drink, w 
tute a bar to mtennamugo, and iu time lead to tho fc 
sub-tribes, I hose divisions often outlast tho differences of out 
and ritual from which they took their origin, and in some cases 
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prohibition of intermarriage comes to bo withdrawn, and the names 
alone remain to show that such a prohibition was once in force. The 
exogamons divisions of the tribe are totemistic, and closely resemble 
those met with among the Mundas. The rule of exogamy is simple. 

„ A man may not marry a woman of his own 

sept, nor a woman who comes within the 
standard formula for reckoning prohibited degrees, calculated as a 
rule to three generations in the descending line, but sometimes 
extended to fivo where bhaiyadi or mutual recognition of kinship 
has been maintained between the families. 

The aboriginal usage of adult-marriage still holds its ground 
among the Bhumij, though the wealthier members of the tribe 
|>refer to many their daughters as infants. The extreme view of the 
urgent necessity of early marriage is unknown among them, and it is 
thought no shame for a man to have a grown-up daughter unmarried 
in his house. Sexual intercourse before marriage is more or less 
recognised, it being understood that if a girl becomes pregnant 
arrangements will at once be made to marry her to the father of her 
child. Brides are bought for a price ranging usually from Rs. 3 to 
Rs. 12, and the wedding may take place, according to arrangement, 
at the house of either party. When, as is more usual, it is celebrated 
at the bride’s house, a square space (mama) is prepared in the court¬ 
yard (anyan) by daubing the ground with rice-water. In the centre 
of this space branches of mahud and sidha trees are planted, bound 
together with five cowrie shells ( Cyprrea moneta) and five pieces of 
turmeric, and at the corners are set four earthen water-vessels 
connected by a cotton thread, which marks the boundary of the 
square. Each vessel is half filled with pulse, and covered with a 
concave lid, in which a small lamp burns. On the arrival of tho 
bridegroom with his following of friends, lie is lei at once to tho 
tnanca and made to sit on a bit of board (pira) . The bride is then 
brought in and given a similar seat on his loft hand. A sort of 
mimic resistance to the introduction of the bride is often offered by 
her more distant female relatives and friends, who receive trifling 
presents for allowing her to pass. 

After the bride has taken lior seat and certain mantras or mystio 
formulae have been pronounced by the priest, usually a Bengal 
Brahman, the bridegroom proceeds to light the lamps at the corners 
of the square. As fast as each lamp is lighted tho bride blows it out, 
and this is repeated three, five, or seven times, as the case may be. 
Tho couple then return to their seats, and the bride is formally 
given to tho bridegroom, appropriate mantras being recited at the 
time, and their right hands being joined together by the officiating 
priest. Last of all, the bridegroom smears vermilion on the bride’s 
forehead, and his clothes are knotted to hers, tho knot being kept 
intact for three, foul’, five, soven, or ten days, according to the custom 
of the family. At the end of that time thoy must rub thomselves 
with turmeric and batho, and the knot is solemnly untied in the 
presence of the bridegroom’s relations. No priest is present on 
this occasion. 
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The Bhumij recognise polygamy, and in theory at least 
impose no limitation on the number of wives a man may have. 
The tribe, however, aro for the most part poor, and them meagre 
standard of living proves an effectual bar to excessive indulgence 
in the luxury of polygamy. When a man has no children by 
his first wife, he usually marries again if he can afford to do 
so; and it frequently happens that the second wife is a youn^ 
widow, whom ho marries by the sanga ritual, paying a nominal 
bride-price and incurring far less expenditure than would bo 
necessary in the event of his marrying a virgin. Widow-marriage 

Widow-marringo. is P ermUted by the mvga ritual, in which 

a widow smears on the bride’s forehead vermi¬ 
lion which the bridegroom has previously touched with his threat toe 
It is deemed right for a widow to marry her late husband’s younger 
brother or cousin, if such an arrangement be feasible; and in the 
event of her marrying an outsider, sho forfeits all claim to a share in 
her late husband’s property and to the custody of any children she 
may have had by him. Traces of the growth of a sentiment 
adverse to tho practico of widow-marriages may perhaps he discerned 
in the fact that tho children of widows by their second husbands 
experience some difficulty in getting married, and tend rather to 
form a class by themselves. 

Tho Bhumij of Manbhum allow divorce only when a woman 

Divorce. ha , s bcen . S^7 of adultery. A council of 

... , , relations is called, who hear the evidence and 

determine whether the charge has been proved. If their finding is 
against tho woman, her husband solemnly draws from her wrist tho 
iron ling, which is the visible sign ot wedlock. "Water is then 
poured on a sal leaf, and tho husband tears tho wot leaf in two to 
symbolise separation. This ceremony is called pdtpdni chira, ‘the 
wet leaf rent/ and besides making the divorce absolute, relieves tho 
husband from any claim by the wife for maintenance. He is himself 
socially impuro after the ceremony until he has shaved and performed 
cu am expiatory rites, the most important of which appears to bo 
giving a feast to the relatives who camo together to adjudicate 
npolnntn^ 80 ' -ii . V0!rla , n , b:ls no right to divorce her husband, and if 
nrm Vi;. 01 , l re, ) lc( l her only remedy is to lain away with another 
their offsmTiit mai ‘ r y again by the sanga ritual, hut 

cl is'idvnnt'i o- -> ° ^ tbeir sec011( l husbands aro at the 6amo social 

referring Vo °n maiT ‘ a S° as has been noticed above in 

imonostfonablv t ^ ? f widows ° 1“ both ««* the sentiment is 
original usages ofThe trffie! mllueuee of Umduism iu modif y in S tho 
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Ifoot to follow 
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my vestiges ot special tribal 
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can now bo traood. Almost 


•.uan now do iraooti. nmiosi 

all Bhumij, however, give the eldest son an extra share (jet hangs 
or bam ang*) when the property is divided; and tho U^dii 
members of thetnhe tollow the local custom of primogeniture, tho 
younger sons being piovided for by small maiutonanoo grants. 
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If a man leaves no children, Ills widow takes a life-interest on the 
property. 

The religion of the Bhumij varies, within certain limits, accord¬ 
ing to the social position and territorial status 
of the individuals concerned. Zamindars and 
well-to-do tenure-holders employ Brahmans as their family priests, 
and offer sacrifices to Kali or Mahamayd. The mass of the peoplo 
revere the sun under the names of Sing-Bonga and Dliann, as the 
giver of harvests to men and the cause of all changes of seasons 
affecting their agricultural fortunes. They also worship a host of 
minor gods, among whom the following deserve special mention: 
—(1) Jahir-Buru, worshipped in the sacred grove of the village 
(Jahir-than) with offerings of goats, fowls, rice, and ghee at the 
Sarhul festival in the months of Baisakh (April-May) and Phalgim 
(January—February). The laya presides at the sacrifice, and the 
offerings are divided betwoen him and the worshippers. Jahir-Buru 
is supposed to be capable of blasting the crops if not duly pro¬ 
pitiated, and her worship is a necessary preliminary to the com¬ 
mencement of the agricultural operations of the year. (2) Kcirakata, 
{Kara — 4 buffalo,’ and Kata = ‘to cut’) another agricultural deity, to 
whom buffaloes and goats are offered towards the commencement of 
the rains. The skin of the buffalo is taken by the worshippers ; the 
horns form the perquisite of the l&yd ; while the Doms, who make 
music at the sacrifice, aro allowed to carry off the flosh. In the case 
of goats, the l&y&’s share i9 one-third of tbo flesh. If Karakata is 
neglected, it is believed thore will be a failure of the rains. The cult 
of this deity, however, is not so universal as that of Jahir-Buru. (3) 
Baghut or Bagh-Bhut, who protects his votaries from tigers, is wor¬ 
shipped in Kartick (October-November) ontho night of the Am&basyu, 
or the day preceding it. The offerings aro goats, fowls, ghee, rice, 
etc., which may be presented either in the homestead or on the high 
land (tanr) close to the village. In tho former case the head of the 
family officiates as priest; in the latter the lay&’s services are enlist¬ 
ed, and he can claim a share of the offerings. (4) Gram-Deota and 
Deosh&li, gods of village life, who ward off sickness and watch over 
the supply of water for drinking and irrigation of the crops. They 
are propitiated in Ashar (July-August) with offerings of goats, 
fowls, and rice, at which lay as preside. (5) Burn, a mountain deity 
associated with many different hills throughout the Bhumij country, 
and worshipped for recovery from sickness and general prosperity on 
the first or second Magh. . The head of the family or a l&y& serves as 
priest. (6) Kudra and Bisaychandi aro malignant ghosts of canni¬ 
balistic propensities, whom the lay&s propitiate in the interests of tho 
community. Private individuals do .not worship them. (7) Panch- 
bahini and Baradel& are local deities worshipped by tbo Bankura 
Bhumij in much the same fashion as Jahir-Buru, the chief difference 
bXng that the offerings to Panchbahini are she-goats and a kind of 
scout, called mAMglmha , while only fowls are presented to B&radola. 

With the Bhumij, as with other non-Aryan tribes of Chota 
Nagpur, the Karam festival, Colonel Dalton’s 
description of whioh is quoted in tho article 
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Oraon, scorns to bo especially popular. The Bliumij of Bankura 
district colebrate this feast in the latter half of the month BMdra, 
corresponding roughly to the first half of September. A branch of 
the karam-tree (Nauclea parvifoha) is planted by the layd in the 
centre of the village dancing ground ( akhra ). At the foot of this 
branch is a vessel partly filled with earth, into which, on the first 
day of the festival, the unmarried girls of the village throw various 
kinds of seed grain. These are carefully tended and watered from 
time to time so as to germinate by the Sankranti, or last day of the 
month, when the girls give the sprouting blades to each other, and 
wear them in their hair at the dance, which usually lasts the whole 
of that night. 

The sacerdotal arrangements of the tribe have already been. 

incidentally referred to. The upper classes 
Priests - employ Brahmans of their own, and ignore 

the cult of the earlier gods; while the mass of the tribe are guided 
in their regular observances by the teachings of the l&yas or priests 
of the forest gods, and only call in tho assistance of Brahmans on 
the comparatively raro occasions when it is deemed necessary to 
propitiate one of the standard Hindu deities. But tho Brahmau 
who serves the Bliumij zamindar or tenure-holder as a family priest 
takes a higher placo in the local community of Brahmans than the 
casual Brahman who ministers to the spiritual needs of the ordinary 
cultivator. The former will call himself a Rarhi Kulin, and will 
be received on equal terms by all other members of the sacred order; 
while the latter bolongs to a much lower class, and associates with the 
comparatively degraded Brahmans who work for Kurniis and Dliobas. 

The funeral rites of the Bhumij are characteristic, and lend 
strong support to the opinion that the tribe 
Disposal of tho dead. * s mesrQ iy a branch of the Mundas. On tho 

death of a Bhumij his body is laid with the head to tho south 
on a funeral pyre, whioh is kindled by his male relatives. When 
the pyre is well alight, the males go home, and the wife, sister, 
or other femalo relative of the deceased comes to the burning-place, 
carrying an earthen vessel of water. There she waits till the fire 
has burned down, quenches the ashes with water, and picks out 
and plaoes in the vessel tho fragments of bone left unconsumed. 
Some of thoso fragments are interred at the foot of a tuki plant 
{Ocymum sanctum) in the courtyard of the dead man's house, 
others are taken in the vessel to tho original cemetery of his 
family. 1 There a holo is dug and tho vessel of bones placed 

( l ) The theory is that the bones should bo taken to the village in which 
the ancestors of the deceased had the status of bhuinlidrs or first dealers of tho 
soil; but this is not invariably acted up to, and the rule is held to bo sufficiently 
complied with if a man’.-; bones aro buried iu a village where ho or his ancestors 
have boon settled for a tolerably long time. It deserves notice that the 
Tainnrlvia lmuuuj or Muluupu P transport tho bones of their dead to the great 
Mimfia cemetery at Uiokahatu, the place of mourning in pargana Toxuarh of 
Lohardaga. No stronger proof could-well be given of the identity of the 
Bhumij with the Mundas. The l)e$i Bhumij of Midnapur go to liuehong, 
in cSingbhum, and some of the Singblium Bhumij to Suisa, in Bagmundi of 
Manbbum. 
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inside, supported by three stones. The earth is then filled in, and 
a large flat stone laid over all, on which a fowl is sacrificed to 
ensure the repose of the dead. The spirits of those whose bones 
rest in the same place are solemnly informed that another has 
been added to their number, and are enjoined not to quarrel, but 
to abide peacefully in the land of the dead. The survivors then 
partake of a feast of rice, ddl, and other vegetables prepared by 
the more distant relatives of the deceased. This strictly non-Ary an 
ritual has of late years been to some extent overlaid by observances 
borrowed from the regular Hindu sraddh. On the tenth day 
the mourners are shaved, and on the eleventh balls (junda) of 
rice, sesamum, molasses, and plantain are offered to ancestors under 
the supervision of a Brahman, who receives such presents as the means 
of the family permit them to give. A more primitive mode of 
appeasing the departed spirit is met with among the Shelo Bhumij. 
On the eleventh day after death the chief mourner beats a bell-metal 
drinking-vessel with a stick, while another relation, standing by his 
side, calls loudly on the name of the dead. After a while a third 
man, unconnected with the family, and often a ldya, comes forward 
to personate the deceased, by whose name he is addressed, and asked 
what he wants to eat. Acting thus as the dead man’s proxy, ho 
mentions various articles of food, which are put before him. After 
making a regular meal ho goes away, and the spirit of the deceased 
is believed to go with hi m . The relatives then finish the food 
prepared for the occasion. 

Mention is made in the article on tho Mundas of the custom by 
which the graves of the bhuinhdrs, or representatives of those who 
first cleared the soil and founded the village, are marked by an 
upright stone pillar in addition to the horizontal slab which covers tho 
bones of an ordinary raiyat not descended with one of these pioneer 
families. Precisely tho same distinction is made among the Bhumij 
ghatw&ls of Monbhum between village sarddrs, or holders of entire 
ghatwdli tenures, and the tdbiddrs , or rural constables, who make up 
tho rank and file of the phaticdli force. The graves of the former 
are invariably distinguished by an upright monolith, sometimes 
bearing traces of rude attempts at ornamental shaping, while the 
tombs of the latter consist merely of a slab laid flush with the 
ground. This singular correspond cnee of funeral usage, coupled 
with the fact that many of the Manhlium ghatudls call themselves 
by the title bhuinhdr or bhuingd , suggests the 
conjecture that the ghaticdli tenures iu tho 
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south of that district are a survival undor different names and 
changed conditions of the ancient tribal holdings known in Lohar- 
dagei as bhuinhdri* Personal service of various kinds is one of 
tho oldest incidents of the bhuinhdri tenure, and it is not difficult 
to see how in a border district like Manbhura the character of 
service might gradually bo changed iu aocordanoe with local 
necessities until it came to take the form of the petty police functions 
which the g ha fitd Is perform, or are supposed to perform, at the present 
day. Their dirties, it is true, are now discharged under tho orders of 
Government, and not at the will of the zammdar, but this change 
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has been brought about gradually, and is due partly to local disturb¬ 
ances, in -which the Bhumij took the lead, and partly to the 
fact that the zamindars of Barabhum, originally the heads of the 
Bhumij community, have within the last hundred years assumed the 
style of Bajputs, and have spared no eifort to sever their connexion 
with their own tribe. The antagonism thus set up between the chief 
and his retainers showed itself on his side by constant endeavours to 
resume their privileged tenures, and on theirs by steady resistance to 
his authority and assertion of their direot subordination to tho Magis¬ 
trate of the district. Thus in course of time it has come about 
that a number of very ancient tenures, representing in their inception 
tho tribal rights of the first clearers of the soil, have been trans¬ 
formed into police jdgirs, and have recently been surveyed and 
demarcated at tho cost of Government in the interest of the executive 
administration of the Manbhum distriot. 

The original occupation of the Manbhum Bhumij is believed by 
Occupation. themselves to have been military service, and 
there can he little doubt that the hands of 
Clnidrs or plunderers, -who repeatedly overran the Midnapur district 
towards the end of last century, were largely recruited from this 
tribe.. Tho circumstance, however, that they took a more or less 
pi eminent part in a series of marauding attacks on an unarmed 
and unwarlike population affords no ground for a belief in the 
existence among them of any real military instinct; and in fact 
they are oonspicuous for the dislike of discipline, which is one 
of the prominent characteristics of the Kolarian races. For many 
years past agriculture has been the sole profession of all tho 
sub-tribes except the iron-smelting Shelo. A few have engaged 
in petty trade, and some have emigrated to tho tea districts^ of 
Assam. Their relations to the land are various. The zamindars 
of Barabhum, Dhalbhum, Manhhum, Patkum, and Bagmundi 
probably belong to the Bhumij tribe, though they now call them¬ 
selves Rajputs. Next to them rank the sardar ghatvvals of the 
largo service-tenures known in Manhhum as tarafs. Three of these 
admit themselves to he Bhumij, while tho fourth, Manmohan Singh, 
of Taraf Satarakhani, now claims to bo a Rajput, regardless of 
the fact that a few years ago his grandfather wrote hi ms elf 
down in public documents as Bhumij. I mention this instance 
as an illustration of the facility with which brevet rank as a self- 
made> Kajput may. bo obtained. Manmohan Singh keeps a Brah¬ 
man to support his pretensions, and professes to be very particular 
in all matters of ceremonial observance. His descendants will 
doublloss obtain unquestioning reooguitiou as local Rajputs, and will 
intermarry with families who havo undergone tho same process of 
transformation as themselves. The great bulk of the Bhumij, who 
are simple cultivators and labourers, stand on a far lower social level 
than the Linuliolding members of the tribe. They rank somewhat 
below the lvurmi, and members of tho higher castes will not take 
water Iroin iheir hands. . In their turn the Bhumij, though eating 
fowls and drmking spirituous liquors, look down upon Baum, 
Bagdis, Boms, and Ghasis as more unclean feeders than themselves. 
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The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
the Bhumij tribe in 1872 and 1881 



District. 

1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bardwan . 


293 

7 

Darjiling . 



31 

ZJankura . 

... 

1,466 

18,052 

Dacca .. 


11 

66 

Birbhum . 


49 

58 

Farid pur . 


4 

192 

Midnapur . 


85,341 

25,039 

Chittagong . 



326 

Hughli with Howrah 


13 

8S3 

Maldah . 


88 


24-rarganas . 


660 

5,551 

Sant&l Parganas ... 



2,069 

Kadiya . . 


150 

37 

Outtaek . 


2,1G9 

It 125 

Jessore . 


106 

459 

Balasore . 


1,675 

2,591 

Hhulua . 



49 

Tributary Mobills ... 


29,596 

10,081 

Murshedabad 

... 

42 

152 

Hazaribagh. 

... 

80 

2 

Dinaipur . 

... 


6,829 

Lohardaga . 



154 

Raj anal ye . 


92 

G67 

Singbhum . 


37,253 

43,894 

Iiangpiir . 


3 


Manbhum . 


90,201 

104,358 

Pabna . 


124 

286 

Tributary States ... 


689 

12,086 


Bhumik, a title of Kaibarttas 
and Bangaja Kayasths in Bengal. 

Bhumika, a title of Koras in 
Western Bengal. 

Bhumjan, a thar or sept of 
Gurungs in Darjiling. 

Bhumphor, a title of the Mai 
sub-caste of Mauliks in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Bh unangal i, c plougher of the 
soil/ a title of tho cultivating 
castes; a title of Kaibarttas. 

Bhunid, Bkunmald, 
a grain-pareher. See Kandu. 

Bhunasware, a section of Bdb- 
hans in Behar. 

Bhunawald, Bhtinari , up-coun- 
try men who sell parched grain. 
In Behar tho profession is fol¬ 
lowed by the Dhanuk and K&ndu 
castos. 

Bhunid, the head of a village. 
In Cuttack, one of tho former 
petty chiefs holding lands by 
%nuro of military service. 

Shunjd , a synonym for Kandu. 

Bhunja, Btiuja , a dealer in 
fried grain. See Bharbhunja. 


Bhunja-Teli, a sub-caste of 
Telis in Eastern Bengal. 

Bhupal , a synonym for Raj¬ 
put. 

Bhupati, a prince, a sovereign, 
a landholder; a synonym for 
Rajput. 

Bhuputra, Bhubuta, a title of 
Brahmans. 


Bhuri, a gdin of tho Kdsyapa 
gotra of Rarhi Brahmans in Ben¬ 
gal. 

Bhurji a synonym forILindu, 
a castor-oil maker. 


onurswa, a sept of the 
Suryabansi sub-tribe of Rajputs 
in IJehar. ' 


^rBhurtyal, a thar or section of 
-Nepali Brahmans. 

Bhusdwala or Bhusiwdla, a 
doalor in chaff—chopped straw— 
*md bran of gram and pulses, who 
goes to villages and buys up the 
chaff at tho threshing iloors by 
the khdrd or kut. K/idra is a net- 
liko basket, containing from a 
rnaund to a maund and live seers; 
kut is i valuation ’ or ‘ guess. 7 
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Bhusbardt, a section of Bab- 
hans in Behar, which may pos¬ 
sibly be of totemistic origin. 

Bhusbare, a kul or section of 
Balkans in Bohar. 


of Kumhdrs and Tclis in Bohar. 
See Biyahut. 

Biallisgrami, a sub-caste of 
Tambulis in Bengal. 


Bhushna, a sub-caste of Kum- 
hars in Jessore ; a pat hi or liyper- 
gamous sub-group of Barendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 


Biar, a section of Sunris in 
Behar. 

Bibarhia, a section of Sondrs 
in Behar. 


Bhusiwar, a sub-group of 
Maghaiyd Telis in Behar. 

Bhuskulid, a mul or section of 
the Gliosin sub-caste of Goalds in 
Behar. 


Bhusnapati, a sub-caste of 
Kamdrs in Eastern Bengal. 


Bhusundar, a synonym for 
Bkuinmali. 

Bhusur, a synonym for Brah¬ 
man and Rajput. 

Bhusuwal, a thar or sept of 
Ddmis in Darjiling, whose chief 
profession is sewing. 

Bhu-swami, a landholder, 
proprietor, prince, sovereign. 

Bhusware, a mul of the 
Krishuan section of Maitkil 
Brahmans in Behar. 


‘ Bhut > » title of Dakshin- 
Rarhi and Bangaja Kdyasths. 


BhiJtdne, a section of the 
Biydhut and Khariddha Kalwdrs. 


Bhutani, a native of Bhut&n. 


Bhuthd, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 


Bhutkuar, a sept of Lohars 
and Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Biahot, Biahut, a sub-caste 
of Kalwdrs in Behai* who do not 
noil liquor and do not permit 
widows to remarry; a sub-caste 


Bich, a group of the Sundi 
sub-caste of Sunris in Western 
Bengal, who are distillers. 

Bichhu, a section of Sunris in 
Behar. 

Bichi la, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Bichwar, a centipede, a to¬ 
temistic sept of Chiks in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Bid, a title of Baniyds. 

Bidhiya, a workman who 
perforates precious stones, pearls, 
coral, etc. 

Bidrisdz, a maker of bidri or 
inlaid work in silver on a basis of 
inferior metal. 

Bidyabagis, a literary title of 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Bidyadhari, a mol or hyper- 
gamous sub-group of Rarhi 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Bidydratha, a literary title 
of Braiimans in Bengal. 

Bidydrihi , a seeker aftor learn¬ 
ing, a student. 

Bidf/asulokhiy a seeker after 
knowledge. 

Bigahid, a section of Bdb- 
lians in Bohar. 
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Biha or Binjha, a fish, a to- 
tomistio sept of Bodyds in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Bihan, a sept of Hundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Bihia, a section of the Biydhut 
and Khariddhd Kalwdrs in Behar. 

Bihishti, a water-hearer, gen¬ 
erally Mahomedans. 

Bijai, a mul or section of the 
Cldiamidia-Madhesia sub-caste of 
Halwdis in Behar. 

Bijaiban&ras, a mul or section 
of the Tinmulia Madhesid and 
of Bhojpuria Halwais and 
Kdndus in Behar. 

Bijaipuri&, a section of Bab- 
hans in Behar. 

Bijayapanditi, a mel or 
hypergamous sub-group of Bdrlii 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Bijhunici, a sept of Itajputs 
in Behar. 

Bijkunja, a gdin of the 
Kdsyapa gotra of Bdrendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Bikauw£, a class of Maithil 
or Tirhut-iya Brahmans in Behar 
who derive their name from the 
practice of selling themselves or 
their sons in marriage to the 
daughters of tho lower classes of 
Maithil Brahmans. Some Bik- 
auwa Brahmans have as many 
as forty or fifty wives under this 
system. The wives live with 
their own parents, and are visited 
at intervals by their husbands. 


Bikauwd Brahmans who have 
married into the lower classes are 
not received on equal terms by 
the members of their own class, 
but the women whom they many 
consider themselves raised by the 
alliance. 

BikrdI, a thar or section of 
Nepali Brahmans. 

Bikrampur, a sub-caste of 
Telis in Eastern Bengal; a 
section of tho Pachainya sub- 
easte of Dorns. 

Bilar, a section of Sondrs in 
Behar. 

Bilar, cat, a section of Kurmis 
in Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 

Bilauria, a section of Ayodliid- 
basi Sonars in Behar. 

Bilkharia, a sept of Baj- 
puts of the Bachgoti Chauhan 
sub-tribe, so named from Bilkhar, 
in Oudli. 

Bilsar, a mul or section of the 
Ayodhid sub-easto of Hajjdms in 
Beliar. 

Bilung, earth-salt, atotemistic 
section of Kharias in Chota Nag¬ 
pur. 

Bilw&r, a section of tlio 
Amashta Kdyasths in Behar. 

Bilwar or Bahalicar , a sub-caste 
oi Dosadlis in Behar. 

_ Bin, a sub-caste of Mollahs in 
Behar; a sub-casto of Binds in 
Eastern Bengal. 


Bin, Bland , Hindu , a large non-Aryan caste of Behar 
an TJpper India, employed in agrioulture, earthwork, fishing, 
hunting, making saltpetre, and collecting indigenous drugs. Tradi¬ 
tions current among the caste profe ss to tmeo their origin to the 
Vindhya If IHs of Central India; and one of these legends tells how 
a traveller passing by the foot of the hills heard a strange liuto-like 
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sound coming out of a clump of bamboos .) He out a «lioot and took 
0 7 ;: . n from it a fleshy substance, which afterwards 

grow into a man/the supposed ancestor of the 
Binds. The myth seems-d'o be of TTrotemistic character, but other 
traces of toteraism aro forthcoming. Another story says that 
the Binds and Nunias were ibrmerly all Binds, and that the present 
Nunias aro the descendants of a Bind who consented to dig a 
grave for a Mahomedan king and was outcasted for doiug so. 
Mr. Sherring treats the Binds as a branch of the Nunias ; others 
regard the Nunias as a sub-caste of the Binds. The two castes 
are probably related in some way, but the evidence at present 
available does not enable us to determine with any approach to 
certainty which should be considered the parent group. It seems 
not improbable that tho Binds may be a true aboriginal tribe, and tho 
Nunias a functional group differentiated by taking to tho manufac¬ 
ture of earth-salt. But this is mainly conjecture. 

Tho Binds of Behar are divided into two sub-castes— Khariat 
and Gondh. These again are broken up into the muls or sections shown 
in the Appendix. The sections go by the male side, and the rule 
which forbids a man to marry a woman of his own section is supple¬ 
mented by the standard formula mamerd , chachera\ etc., prohibiting 
intermarriage within certain degrees of collateral relationship. Binds 
admit both infant and adult-marriage, but the former is deemed 

Marriage. more res pectable, and all who can afford to do 

so endeavour to get their daughters married 
before they attain the age of puberty. Polygamy is permitted, but 
only to tho limited extent that a man may marry a second wife in 
the event of the first proving barren. A widow is allowed to many 
again by the sagai form, but is expected to marry her deceased 
husband's younger brother or younger cousin, should such a relative 
exist. Under no circumstanoes may she marry her late husband’s 
elder brother or elder cousin. For tho rest she is subject to the 
sanm table of prohibited degrees that would have regulated her 
marriage as a virgin. Divorce is not allowed. If a woman goes 
wrong with a man of another casfo, she is summarily turned adrift 
becomes a prostitute, turns Mahomedan, or joins some religious 
sect of dubious morality. Indiscretions within the casto are, 
however, more leniently dealt with, and admit of loing atoned for 
by certain modes of ponance. In such cases tho woman, after 
aung made amends for her offence, returns to her husband. It 
s oud jo added that tho morals of the Bind woman are said to ho 
by no moans above reproaoh. 

J he marriage ceremony of the Binds presents no features of 
special in crest, and has obviously been modelled in most points 
oil tae orthodox Hindu ritual. After tho first negotiations have passed 
between the parents of tho bride and bridegroom, tho headman 
( nuwjan ) and the caste oouncil (panehayat) ore consulted on the 
important question of prohibited degrees. This being settled, 
tho next step is gharcl/khi , an exchange of visits, at which the bride¬ 
groom’s people see the bride, and vice versa. In tho course of tho 
(jhardekhi a date is fixed for tilak, when the bride’s relatives come 
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,o the bridegroom’s house and present to liim a rupee, a new 
cloth, some cooking utensils, some betel leaves and areca-nut, and fix 
in the presence of the headman and some representatives of the 
caste council an auspicious date for the celebration of the marriage. 
The ceremony itself is Substantially the same as that described 
by Mr. Grierson at pages 362 seq. of Bihar Peasant Life . 

The religion of the Binds, so far at least as it is concerned with 
the greater gods of the Hindu pantheon, is 
Religion. equally wanting in individual character, and 

differs in no material particulars from the vulgar Hinduism, of 
the lower castes of Behar. The external observances of Brahmanism 
have been copied more or less accurately, while the esoteric doctrine, 
on which the whole body of symbolism depends, is entirely unknown 
to the votaries of the popular religion. Brahmans of the Maithil 
6ub-caste preside at the worship of Siva as Bhagavat and of his 
consort as Jagadamba. Hanuman and the Narsingh avatar of 
Yishnu are also held in reverence. But these greater gods are 
worshipped at comparatively rare intervals, and far greater atten¬ 
tion is paid to rural godlings, such as Bandi, Sokha and Goraiya, 
to whom goats, boiled rice, cakes, and sweetmeats of various kinds are 
offered every Wednesday by the men of each household ; the offerings 
being eaten afterwards by the members of the family and the deodi 
relatives who are connected with the family by reason of their 
sharing in the same domestic worship. On Mondays and Fridays, 
in the months of Baisakh and Asar, the earth-god Bhuia is appeased 
with sacrifices of. goats, sheep, and rice boiled in milk. In Sravan 
the P&nch Pir receive cakes and rice from the men, women, and 
children of the caste. Widows, however, may take no part in this 
rite. Mira. Sahib, a Mahomodan saint, and Lukmayi, a vengeful 
goddess, who burns men’B houses with fire, are also worshipped in 
due season. Twice a year the entire caste make offerings to 
Tarturwara of achchhat rice, flowers, betel loaves, and sweetmeats, 
which ore afterwards divided among the caste brethren. The kul 
devatd , or patron deity of all Binds, is Kasi Baba, about whom the 
following stpry is told:—A mysterious epidemic was carrying off the 
herds on the banks of the Ganges, and the ordinary expiatory 
sacrifices were ineffectual. . One evening a clownish A Mr on going 
to the river saw a figure rinsing its mouth from time to time and 
making an unearthly sound with a oonch shell. The lout, concluding 
that this must be the demon causing the epidemic, crept up and clubbed 
the unsuspecting bather. Kisi Nath was the name of the murdered 
Brahman; and as the cessation of the murrain coincided with his 
death, the low Hindustani castes have ever since regarded Kasi 
Baba as the maleficent. spirit that sends disease among their cattle. 
Now-a-days he is propitiated by the following ourious ceremony :—As 
soon as an infectious disease breaks forth, the village cattle are massed 
together and cotton seed sprinkled over them. The fattest and 
sh ekost animal being singled out is soveroly beaten with rods. Tho 
herd, scared by tho noise, scamper off to tho noarest shelter, followed 
by the scaptrbull; and by this means it is thought the murrain is 
stayed. Fu ordinary times tho liiuds worship Kasi Baba iu a 
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simpler fashion, each man in his own house, by presenting flowers 
perfumes, and sweetmeats. The latter, after having done duty 
before the god, are eaten by his votary. Kasi Baba no doubt was 
an actual person who came by his end, if not exactly as told in the 
legend, at least in some tragic fashion which led to his being elevated 
to the rank of a god. In some of the other objects of the rural 
worship we may perhaps see survivals of the primitive animism 
wluoh formed the religion of the aborigines of India before their 
insensible conversion to Brahmanism. Some of the tribal deities 
were, as wo know, promoted to seats in the Hindu pantheon; others 
whose position was less prominent and whose hold on the mind of 
the people was weaker, got thrust into the background as patrons 
of various rural events. 1 

Some of the Binds in Behar possess occupancy holdings, 
Occupation. bo1 most part they are non-occupancy 

1-irul -Picm n or la ^less day-labourers paid in cash or 

kind. Fishing,, well-sinking, building mud walls, mat and basket¬ 
making, pieparing saltpetre, and doing earthwork on roads and 
tanks, are among then chief occupations. A few of the more enter- 
pi ising members of the caste have risen to be traders and visit 
Bengal during the cold season with boat-loads ot whUt pZ 

rank Ely with F - o dWat8 + M the ^ are commoal y addrLed! 
for tlicir nv!,! h Gan S otas ’^d have Maithil Brahmans 

a nure^aS Ind & l JS Dr ' Wise ' the y considered 

P “*? 4 ’• d rr, ShabaWd are employed by Brahmans 

as ^!r iW 7- lh J U ’ Statu *’ h ? wever > in relation to Brahmans 
‘i; ff ° , , s . ^ ater and pakkt aiticles of food seems to vary in 

T am f dlStri ?. S i Cbam P iran and Chota Nagpur, for example, 
< _ : orrned that Brahmans will take water and sweetmeats from 

ie amis oi a Bind, whilo in Shahahad and Gya this appears not 
to be the case. In view of the fact that Binds freely indulge in 

spirit-drinking, eat crocodiles and field-rats like the MusaWs, and are 

STifwb P01 ; k they , ofm get it, I think it likely that (ho 

lute is tor them to he deemed impure. 

cattered colonies of Binds are also found along the great rivers of 
Binds in Extern Central and Eastern Bengal. In Dacca they 
BeilguL recognise three subdivisions—Jutaut Binds, 

aristocratic tv , Bind8 , and Biu * Tho first is the most 

working* as ml™ k. ose belonging to the second are degraded from 
and it°is said “ quin ' be:u ’ors, manufacturers of salt (nun), diggers, 
are rarely met’J'w^ 8 # 61 ' 8 ' Representatives of the Bin division 
settlers, who ore ww-i? doubt its existence. These 

life eatinn nm-k by the title Chaudhn, lead an irregular 

of Behar and Upper Iudk felf 'lT " lth lh ° Bl - nds 

from the small expatriated, d * hC ? %° our0 £ lvos 

cultivate the soil, others kill mullet v'itbV 1 °l"” ^ '■ ldlDa '. ® ome 

*,i . ? , 1 “inuet with the harpoon or catch ■them 

with srfe screens, like the Anolher Sipation is cutting 

tamanslc O/iaiO on the sandbanks of the Dad urn and selling it for lire- 

wood. By Binds, too, arc made the best mud braiders or ctnUm used 
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on board all native boats for cooking. Many are cunning sportsmen, 
and during December and January net great numbers of wild fowl 
and snipe After the rice harvest the Binds wander about the 
country, digging up the stores of rice accumulated by lield-rats m 
their burrows. From four to six pounds of grain are usually found, 
but even this quantity is sometimes exceeded. It is said that the 
Binds feast on the rats ; but this they deny, explaining that to do SO 
would be to reduce the next year’s find of. grain. 

A Dasnami Gosain periodically visits the Dacca Binds, acting 
as their Guru, while a degraded Kanaujia Brahman officiates, as 
purohit. Many of the Bengali Binds belong to the lancli lxnya 
sect, others worship Siva, and at the Mahabali festival sacrifice a ram 
instead of the usual lie-goat. At the Ganga Pfija a swine is offered 
to Jalka Devi, the popular goddess of the Chamars. Ehramat All and 
the Farazl Maulavis have of late years converted many ol these 
outoaste Binds, hut the village Muhammadans will not as yet associate 
with them. These converts are usually styled by the peasantry 
Chayli, from the Bengali word for the herd, or fish-trap. 

The following statement shows tho number and distribution ol 
the Bind caste in 1872 and 1881:— 


District. 

. 1872. 

18S1. 

District. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bardwnn . 

BftEkura . 

BLrbhuin . 

Slidnapnr . 

Jlughli . 

JLlov/rah . 

24-ParKnimH. 

Nadiya ... 

JiWiHOTO ... 

Khulna . 

Murshedabad . 

Dinnipnr . 

Rajdiahyo . 

.Rang pur . 

Bogra. . 

Pubna .. . 

Kuch Boll a.. 

Dacca ... . 

Paridpur . 

Bakarganj . 

70 

112 

41 

j 38 

* 44 

1,017 
47 

787 

117 

710 

100 

1,100 

153 

151 

s«§aa»S|*R5i5|’»s|«|ii; j 

Mnimansinli. 

Chittagong . 

TiDperah ... . 

Patna.. 

Gya . 

Shahabnd . 

mv i * $ Durbhtinga 

Tirhut | MozufTurimr 

.. 

Cliamnaran. 

Mongnyr . 

Uhninilimr . 

Putmoau . 

Maldflli . 

Bnnt&l Pargannfl . 

Haaaribugii/ . 

Lohardngti . 

Singbhum 

Manbhuin .. 

Tributary Slutcs . 

37 

3 

7 

3,400 
358 
21,883 
} 10.323 
18,420 
21,730 
13,1 Off 
2,531 
7,520 
0,002 

2,034 

57 

3,870 

80S 

84*588 

C r>,« 2 o 

i 21,577 
10,127 
28,509 

io,(iso 
3,823 
8,750 
7,317 
2,377 
134 
1,524 
12 
13 
02 


Hindu, a synonym for Bmd. 

Bindu, a title of Dakshiu- 
Riirhi and Baugnja Kdyoaths. 

Bindumbo, a mi or sept of 
Dejong Iihoris, whoso ances¬ 


tor had emigrated from Bho- 
tan. 

Bindya, a resident of Brin- 
dulniu. 

Binha, a sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 


Clinjhia, Birjid, Brijid, dinjhicar , an agricultural and land- 
holding tribe found in the south of the Lohardaga district, in 
Palamuu, and in the Tributary States of Gaugpur and Sarguja 
in Bengal and Patna in the Central Provinces. The Binjhias of the 
south are peculiar in that within their own households thoy speak 
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Tfriya, their language) for ordinary purposes being the jargon of 
Hindi current in Ghota Nagpur. Mr. W. H. P. Driver describes 
them as a quiet, unwarlike people, flat-faced and black, but of good 
T , . . . physique, and wearing their hair in matted 

locks. He considers them nearly allied to 
the A suras or Agarias. Like many similar tribes, they are 
divided into two sub -tribes—-the Pah&riya Binjhias and Dand- 
Binjhias, so called from living respectively in tho hills and 
in the plains. Their traditions, like those of tlio Binds, associate 
them with the Vindhya Hills, where the god Mahadeo is supposed 
to have created them by breathing life into a scare-crow, and the 
present representatives of the caste in Chota Nagpur say that 
Ratanpur, in the Central Provinces, was their original habitat. 
From Ratanpur they moved eastward to Borasomar, thence to 
Keonjhar, and thence to Nagra in Gangpur. From this place a 
branch of them found their way, some twenty generations ago, to 
tho plateau of Chota Nagpur, where they are now settled, the bulk 
of them as occupancy raiyats, and the chief men of the caste as 
tenure-holders of the second or third degree claiming khunt kdti 
rights under the Maharaja of Chota Nagpur. 

The Rand-Binj bias have four exogamous septs:—Nag, tho 
snake ; Dadul; Bhair, supposed to be short for Bhairava ; and Kasi. 
The first two are clearly totemistio, and the members of these septs 
reverence the animals whose names they bear. The sept name goes 
by the male side. The prohibited degrees are the same as in the 
case of the Rautias. Tho hill Binjhias have no septs, or rather the 
village takes the place of the sept; the rule being that a man must 
get his wife from a strango village. A man may marry two sisters, 
providod ho mayries the elder of the two first, but not otherwise; 
a wife’s elder sister (jeth sds) being regarded by tho husband in tho 
light of a mother. Among the Hand-BinjhiAs, girls are married 
either as infants or after they have attained the age of puberty, tho 
Marrivo marriage being arranged between the parents 

. 4inu o ’ by a male broker or bimt; but tho PaMriya- 
Binjhids still adhere to adult-marriage. The usual bride-prioo 
is Rs. 4. Polygamy is permitted without any theoretical limit 
on tho number of wivos. It is unusual, however, to find a man 
with more than two wives, and the largest number ever beard 
of is six. Mr. Driver says three is the outside limit, but 
I suspect this statement represents little more than the improvised 
reply of his informants to a question which they hud never con¬ 
sidered. At all evonls ono would bo curious to know on what 
principle tins particular number was fixed. With the Binjhias, as 
with all polygamous castes, the standard of living sets impassable 
bounds to the indulgence of caprice in the matter of wives. Widows 
are allowed to marry again by the sagai form. It is considered tho 
right thing for a widow to marry her husband’s younger brother 
(deicar) if there is one; but she may marry any one outside of her 
father’s section and her original circle of prohibited degrees. Divorce 
is permitted on the ground of adultery by the wife or tho inability of 
the parties to get on together. Either husband or wife may lake 
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the initiative, and the bride-price and marriage expenses are supposed 
to be repaid. 

The marriage ceremony of the Dand-Binjhias differs little from 
that in vogue among the Bautias. Sindurddn , or the smearing of 
vermilion on the bride’s forehead, and knotting the clothes of the 
bride and bridegroom together, are the essential portions of the rite. 
Sometimes the parties are married first to a mango-tree, but this 
practice is not universal or necessary. The hill Bin j bias use oil 
instead of vermilion. 

In matters of religion the more civilised Dand-Binjhias of the 
Kelidon south profess to be orthodox Hindus, and 

worship Devi under the name Yindhu-basini, 
‘the dweller in the Vindhyas, 5 as the ishtadevata or patron 
goddess of the caste. They also reverence Jagannath. Their 
minor deities are Chadri Devi and Grdm-sri, the goddesses who 
preside over villages. To both goats are sacrificed, but those 
offered to the former must be black. The gods of the Pahdriya- 
Einjhias are Debi, Sing-Bonga or the Sun, Nind-Bongd or the 
Moon, and Mahadeo, who are worshipped by a Bin j hid priest 
called the Baigd-Pdhan and his assistant the Dewar, who offer the 
sacrifices, while the Pujdri or consulting priest determines what the 
sacrifice should be. Brahmans are employed in the worship of the 
greater gods and in the propitiation of dead ancestors, whom they 
call mud. These Brahmans incur no social degradation by serving 
Binjhias. The dead are burned or buried. In the latter ease the 
grave is dug deep and a cairn of large stones set with thorn bushes 
made up to keep off jackals and hyenas. Wealthy men make a 
merit of taking some of the ashes from the funeral pyre and 
casting them into the Ganges at Benares ; but in fact this is rarely 
done, and the pretence of doing it is a mere imitation of the 
customs of the higher castes. Sraddh is performed by those who 
wish to make a parade of their orthodoxy; but even in these cases 
I am informed that some of the essential portions of the standard 
ceremony are omitted. The festivals of the tribe are the Pha<>ud 
in February, the Sarhul in April, the Chind-parab or sowing- 
feast in June or July, the Karmd in October, and the Arwd or! 
Kharway (harvest-home) in November, when a sacrifice is offered to 
Mahadeo. 

Binjhias do not follow the Mitakshara, which is the personal 

Succession. i a V most Hindus residing in Lohardagd. 

Inheritance among them is governed by a 
tribal custom of their own, which gives the bulk of a man’s 
estate to his eldest son, subject to the obligation to make 
life-grants from the property for the maintenance of his younger 
brothers. Daughters do not share in the inheritance; but the 
eldest son is expected to maintain them in the patei nal house and 
to got them married. In the order of succession a younger son 
by a wife who was married by the full marriage ceremony ( bydh ) 
excludes an elder son by a myai wife, but the latter is entitled 
to maintenance—a right which is denied to the son of a concubine. 
These customs are recognised by the courts., 
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For the decision of questions of caste usage, the Binjhias have 
a representative assembly consisting of delegates from every house¬ 
hold in the community. The president, whose office is hereditary, 
is called kart ah a. The rules of debate are, as might be supposed, 
highly primitive. After enough talking has been done to enable 
the president to gather the sense of the assembly, he states his 
own view, and the decision, as in Homeric times, goes by 
acclamation. 

Notwithstanding that they eat fowls and wild pig, both abomin¬ 
able in the eyes of the orthodox, the Dand- 
Binjhias of the south are deemed to be 
Hindus, and enjoy much the same social rank as the Rautias. 
They wall take cooked food only from the hands of known Brah¬ 
mans ; sweetmeats, etc., from Rajputs; and water from Rautias, 
Orhs, Kumhars, Aliirs, Khandaits, and Zamindar-Jhoras, but. not 
IOiarwars or Bhogtas. The hill Bin j bids, according to Mr. Driver, 
eat buffaloes, cows, and the dhdnian snake, but monkeys, frogs, and 
ordinary snakes are forbidden food. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Binjhias in 1872 and 1881 




District. 

1872. 

1881, 

Loliarclagfi ... ... 

2,665 

1,043 

Tributary States ... 

2,705 

2,616 


Binjhwar, a synonym for Bin- 
3 hi d. 

Binjoar, a sept of Kharwars 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Binjuar, an eel, a totemistio 
sopt of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Binrid, a sopt of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Binsaiya, a pur or section of 
Sakadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Bipra, a synonym for Brah¬ 
man in Bengal. 


Biraji, a mul or section of tho 
Ghosin sub-casto of Goalas in 
Behar. 

Birar, cat, a totemistio sopt of 
Tantis in Chota Nagpur. 

Birbansa, a title of Dorns. 

Birbhairab, a section of Jugis. 

Birbhumid, a sub-casto of 
Lohdrs in the Santdl Targanas. 

Bireri, a section of Maghaya 
Kandus in Behar. 

Birho or Birhor, a sept of 
Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 


^3u*hoi‘, * wood-man/ a small Dravidian tribe of Chota Nagpur, 
who live in (he jungle in tiny huts made of branches of trees and 
leaves, and oko out a miserable living by snaring hares and monkeys, 
and collecting jungle products, especially the bark of tlio chob creeper 
(Banlunia scandeas), from which a coarse kind of rope is made. They 
claim to bool the same race as tho ICharwdrs, and to come from 
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Khairagarh in tho Kaimur hills, but this legend, like similar stories 
told by the Santals and Oraons, can hardly bo 
deemed to possess any historical value, and 
probably refers to a migration of comparatively recent date. A list 
of the Birhor septs is given in Appendix I. Two at least are 
totemistic; the others appear to be local or territorial. Ono of them, 
Hemrom, is found also among tho Santals, but with them it means 
a horse, while the Birhors say it is a kind of fish. 

Primitive as the habits of tho Birhors are, they seem to have 
been to some extent affected by the influence of 
Hindu ideas. Marriage is a case in point. 
The free courtship in vogue among the compact Dravidian tribes 
has fallen into disuse, and parents arrange the marriage of their 
daughters at an early age. Three rupees is the standard bride-price. 
The tribe does not employ Brahmans, nor have they any special 
priests of their own. The marriage ceremony is therefore very sim¬ 
ple, its essential and binding portion consisting in the process of 
drawing blood from tho little fingers of the bride and bridegroom and 
smearing it on each of them. The bride stays two days in her hus¬ 
band’s hut, and then goes back to her father’s until she is grown up. 

The Birhor religion is, as might be expected, a mixture of 
Reli i Animism and Hinduism. If questioned on the 

subject, the Birhors themselves will endeavour 
in their replies to give prominence to the Hindu elements, and to 
make themselves out more orthodox than they arc, and with singular 
ingenuity they seek to harmonize the two systems by assigning to 
Devi the chief place in their Pantheon, and making out the animistio 
godlings, to borrow Mr. Ibbetson’s expressive word, to be her 
(laughters and granddaughters. Thus, according to Colonel Dalton, 
an oblong pieco of wood, painted red, stands for Maha M&ya, Devi’s 
daughter ; a small pieco of whito etono daubed with vermilion for her 
granddaughter, Buria M6i, and an arrow head for Dudha Mdi, Buria’s 
daughter. A trident, painted red, represents Hanuman, who carries 
out Devi’s orders. The minor gods, whose animistio character has 
not as yet been disguised by any voneer of Hinduism, are Biru Bhut, 
worshipped in tho form of a raised semi-globe of earth, and Darha’ 
a Mundari-Oraon deity, represented by a piece of split bamboo some 
three feet high, stuck slantwise m the ground. The latter is also 
known as the sipahi or sentry, a term not uncommonly appliod to 
minor gods of this typo, and is supposed to be the immediate 
guardian of the place. A small round piece of wood about a foot 
long, with the upper part painted red, is called Banhi, goddess of 
the jnpgles. Another similar emblem stands for Sugu, a big hill in 
the south of the Hazaribagh district. Sots of these symbols are 
placed on either side ot their huts to scare off evil spirits, snakes, 
tigers and misfortune generally. When a Birhor dies, his body is 
' bll ™ cd aud tlu} remnant thrown, as Birhors say, into the Ganges, but 
really into any stream that may happen to be handy. For ter. days 
the relatives show their griof by not shaving. On the eleventh they 
shave and have a feast. Birhors have been accused of eating their 
dead relations, but tho evidence on this point is not convincing, aud 
Colonel Dalton says he has no .faith in the story. 
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a title of 
tlio Birhor 
caste who make string (chop) 
from the bark of trees, as distin¬ 
guished from Birhors proper, who 
collect honey and wax from the 
jungle and make sikas for carry¬ 
ing burdens. 


7 Birhorichopdeir, 

those members of 


Birinjari, a variant of Ban¬ 
ja™, q.v. 

Birj, a section of the Panch- 
jati sub-caste of Khatris in Ben- 
gai. 

Birjici, a sub-tribe of Asuras 
and Goalas in Chota Nagpur. 

Birnawar, a section of the 
Amashta Kayasths in Behar. 

Birtia, a Brahman who lives 
on a grant made to him for reli¬ 
gious service or as a Kathak or 
reciter of sacred poems. 

, Birua, a sept of Hos in Sing- 
Dhum. 

BirwA, a sept of the Surya- 
baTisi sub-tribe of It a j puts in 
Behar, 


. Birw&l, a sub-caste of Bhuiyas 
in Singbhum. 

Birw&r, a sopt of the Chan- 
drabanBi sub-tribe of Rajputs iu 


Bisaiw&r-Bisphi, a mul of the 
Kasyap section of Maithil Brah¬ 
mans iu Bohar. 

Bisari&, a sub-caste of Kahars. 

Bisati, a pedlar, a hawker, a 
vendor of miscellaneous goods, 
whose stock embraces stationery, 
hardware, china, twines, thread, 
etc.; a trader not keeping a 
shop, but exposing his wares on 
a carpet or mat spread on the- 
ground. 

Bisdelia. a sub-caste of Doms 
in Bengal who make baskets and 
palm-leaf mats. 

Bishdharf, holder of poison; 
a title of snake-charmers, usually 
Mals or Samperiyas by caste. 

Bishnbrit-dar, a Brahman 
holding lands granted in honour 
of Vishnu. 

Bishnu, a gotra or section of 
Brahmans and Baidyas in Ben¬ 
gal; a title of Dakshin-Etirhi 
aud Bangaja Kayasths; a sopt 
of Bairagis in Chota Nagpur. 

Bishnupur, a samuj or local 
group of the Paschatya Baidik 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Bishoi, a title of Karangas. 


< /*A 8Wdapl R Aja,asr 
casto of Agarwals who liold 
degraded posihon on account 
their alleged illegitimate doscei 

Bisain.usoptoffhoSurajba] 

sub-tnbe of Rajputs in Bdi 
They cannot intermarry w i 
persons of the Chaublian a 
Mahraur septs, being supposed 
ho descended from ike same s 

cestor. 


Bisaiwar-Nanhpur, a mul of 
the K&syap seotion of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 


Bishtwar, a sub-ca3te of Sun- 
ris in Behdr. 

Bisishta Sakti, a thar of the 
Basishtha gotra of Nepali Brah¬ 
mans. 

Biskarm& ( Vi&vakarmd), a 
gotra or section of the Kauaujia 
Lohars in Behar. This desig¬ 
nation has been borrowed from the 
Brnlmifuih id syntom in com par- 
atively recent times; and, as (ho 
Bub-casto has only one other 
section (Kasyapa) of the same 
typo, operates only to a limited 
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extent as a bar to intermarriage. 
In fact, no systematic use appears 
to be made of these Brahmanical 
exogamous designations; for the 
sub-caste has no less than 360 
sections (muls and dihs) of the 
ancestral or local type. The 
adoption of the tutelary god of 
the caste as the eponym of a 
section is an instance of a prac¬ 
tice noticed by Professor W. 
Eobertson Smith as common 
among the early Arabs. A gotra 
bearing the name Viswakarma is 
also found among the Maghaya 
Barliis of Behar. 

Bisokia, a sept of Eajputs in 
Behar. 

Bisra, hawk, a totemistic sept 
of Kharwars in Chota Nagpur. 
The word is apparently a variant 
of Besra, qtv. 

Bisrot, a sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Bisru, a bird, a totemistic sept 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Bissoi or Bishayi 9 the chief of 
a district in Orissa collecting 
the Government revenue and 
exercising police and j udicial 
authority. 

Biswal, a title of Uriyd Brah¬ 
mans. 

Biswamitra, a section of 
Brahmans, KAyasths, and of 
Tdntis in Bengal. 

Biswas, a title of B&ruis, 
Ch&sadhob6s, Jugis, Kaibarttas, 
Kewats, Kumhars, N&pits, and 
Pods, and an honorary title of 
Xajasths in Bengal; a section of 
the Maghaya sub-caste of Kum¬ 
hars, and a title of Nagars in 
Behar. 

Biswds-Madak, a sub-casle of 

MadhunApits in Bengal. 


Bit, a title of Tdntisin Bengal. 

Bital, a suh-sept of the Murrnu 
sept of Santals. 

Bitar, a title of Dorns in Behar. 

Bitwar, a sub-caste of Sunris 
in Behai’. 

Biyahot, Biyahuta, a suh- 
caste of Hajjams in Behar wdio 
do not permit the marriage of 
widows. 

Biyahut, a sub-caste of Sunris 
in Behar who do not allow widow 
marriage: they are grain-deal¬ 
ers and shopkeepers ; a sub-casto 
of Kurmis in Behar who do not 
permit widows to many again. 
It is often used in contradistinc¬ 
tion to Sagahut. 

Biydhut or Bhojpuri, a sub¬ 
caste of Kalwars in Behar. 

Biyahuta, a sub-casto of 
Baniyas who sell grain and do 
not allow widows to remarry. 

Boar, fish, a suh-sept of tho 
Murmu sept of Santals. 

Bocho, a bird, a totemistic 
sep>t of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Bod, a sept of Gonds in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Bodo, a sub-tribe Qf the Kochh 
tribe in Northern and Eastern 
Bengal. 

Bodra, a sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur whoso ancestors 
neglected to wash their mouths 
after eating. 

Bod rd, a sept of Lohars in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Bodru, a sept of llos in Sing- 
bhum. 

Boga, a sept of Ohakmas in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong, 
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Bohandia, a cultivator who 
has not a plough of his own and 
either works with a hoe or a 
borrowed plough. 

Boh it, a title of the Dhusia 
sub-caste of Chamars in Behar. 

Bojra, a kind of grass, a to- 
temistie sept of Munclas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Bokhime, a thar or sept of 
Khambus in Darjiling. 

Bola, a sept of the Tung- 
jainya sub-tribe of Chakmds in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Bomjan, a section of Murmis 
in Darjiling. 

Bon-Gonju, a title of Nages- 
wars in Chota Nagpur. 

Bontharua, a thar or sept of 
Khambus in Darjiling. 

Bora, a kind of snake, a totem- 
istic sept of Chiks in Chota Nag¬ 
pur. 

Bordl, a title of Kaibarttas in 
Bengal. 

Bordi, a section of Tantis in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Borha, a soction of Son&rs in 
Behar. 


Borhgrami, a gain of the 
Bdtsya gotra of Barendra Brah¬ 
mans in Bengal. 

Boria, a group of Maghaiyd 
Telis in Behar. 

Borosanp, a section of Mau- 
iks in Chota Nagpur. 

Borsege, a sept of ChakmAs in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Bosrnatha, a sept of the Agni& 
sub-tribe of Meohes in the Dar¬ 
jiling Terai. 

Bot, a sub-tribo of Tharus in 
Behar. 

Boyong, a tliar or sept of 
Khambus in Darjiling. 

Brahma, a title of Dakshin- 
K&rhi and Bangaja Kayasths. 

Brahmachari, a youth of 
either ot the three first pure 
classes during his pupilage and 
while studying the Vedas. A 
mendicant who professes to have 
prolonged the period of student¬ 
ship and to observe through life 
tho practice of study, poverty, 
and continence. In general, 
however, an ignorant vagrant ; 
a Brahman recluse; a title of 
Brahmans. 


:rma. 


$vah«nm, Bdman , Bipra , Dwija , Thdkur, Sarmd , Dcva-San 
Traditions of origin. Bhud&va , Bhusur , Agraja, Mahar&jji , Buhdji , 

i . . . Qosdinji , the highest of the three twice-born 

bie., originally the priests of tho Aryan community, and now 
engago m various professions and following.all respectable means 

n ilV r?v ^ eXCe ^- t * 108 e Solving personal or ceremonial pollution. 

. u . n *? ? ongin ot the caste there has been much discussion, 

and it is hardly possible to speak of it without to some extent 
touching upon the vexed question of tho origin and development of 
the oas e eys-etn 1 self. Orthodox tradition as expressed in the so- 
called Ins lues of Manu, in the MahatMrata, in the Bur anas, and 
m the Jatimala or Garland of Castes, refers the evolution of tho four, 
original castes to a special act of creation, whereby from the mouth 
of the Supreme Being proceeded the Brahman, from \m arms the 
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Kshatriya, from his thighs tho Vaisya, and from his foot the Siidra. 
Each of these orders had their special function in life assigned to 
them according to their natural aptitudes. To tho Brahman the 
knowledge and teaching of things divine ; to the Kshatriya defence 
of the land from its enemies; to the Yaisya pasture and tillage of 
the soil; and to the Sudra the duty of doing willing service to the 
higher ranks. In the Puruslia-Sukta hymn of the Big Yeda we find 
a more fanciful and mystic variant of the same legend. The gods 
drag the primeval man ( purils'ha ), regarded apparently as the micro¬ 
cosm or type of all mankind, to the sacrifice, and hew him into 
foui 1 pieces, which, according to the dignity of the members as in 
the former legend, become tho four castes. Another account of 
the matter is given in the Mahabharata:—In the beginning, says 
Bhrigu, there was no distinction of castes or colour. All men 
were Brahmans. Created by Brahma on one model, their awn 
actions served to divide them. Br&hmans who yielded to the 
desires of the senses, who gave themselves up to anger and prido, — 
these, reddened by anger, became Kshatriyas ; others who followed 
after pasture and agriculture grew yellow and wore Yaisyas ; 
others again, hasty, mendacious, and immoral, wholly lost their 
pristine purity, became black, and were turned into Sudras. A 
third legend seeks to bring the rise of the caste system into 
some sort of genealogical relation with the heads of ancient tribes 
and families of the Vedic era. This story represents the mythical 
Manu as the father of all mankind, and ascribes to his sons or 
grandsons the formation of tlxe four castes. Members of the race of 
the Sun are mentioned, who became Brahmans—“ Kshatriya by 
birth, Brahman by profession ”—as the legend puts it ; while 
the Saunaka of the race of the Moon, the descendants of Pururavas, 
became Br&hmans, Kshatriyas, or Yaisyas, according to their degree 
of personal merit. In another placo we hear of a mighty king, 
named Bali, to whom Brahma delegated authority to found tho 



caste system. 

These and similar legends, however destitute of historical 
accuracy, serve nevertheless to throw some light upon the probable 
origin of tho caste system generally, and of the Brahman caste in par¬ 
ticular. They make it clear that early Indian tradition assumes \ 
the substantial unity of the Aryan race; that it looks upon kings 1 
and priests as men fashioned of tho same substance, and on the 
distinctions of caste as having been gradually evolved rather than 
created before the beginning of time. 

Casto then, at least in the rigid form in which wo now know 
it, is an institution of comparatively late origin. During Vedic 
times, though the germ of Brahmanism may bo traced in the 
relations between tho purohita and the mwjhav&n , the separation of 
classes was no sharper than naturally arose from differences of 
occupation ; and with the exception of a single hymn of later origin, 
the testimony of tho whole body of Vedic literature as interpreted 
by modern scholars is adverse to the existence of a clearly-defined 
hierarchy of endogenous castes. Even in the Epic era tho system 
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had not hardened into its later form. Marriages Between members of 
different castes were possible. We hear of Vidura theKshattar, son 
of a Brahman father and Sudra mother, of Yuyutsu the Karan, son 
of Dhritarashtra by a Vaisya wife, and we are told that the former 
took a prominent part in publio business, while the latter was con¬ 
spicuous in battle. Finally, in the statement that among the 
impious Aryans of the Pan jab only the oldest son of a Brahman 
becomes a Br&hman, wo may surely find a survival of an earlier order 
of ideas, of tho belief that all Aryans are of one blood, and that 
Brahmanhood is a matter of personal qualities and aptitudes rather 
than of descent. 

The best modern opinion seems disposed to find the germ of the 
Br&hmau caste in the bards, ministers, and family priests who were 
attached to the king’s household in Yedic times. Different stages of 
this institution may bo observed. In tho earliest ages the head of 
every Aryan household was his own priest, and oven a king would 
himself perform the sacrifices which were appropriate to his rank. 
By degrees families or guilds of priestly singors arose, who sought 
service under tho kings, and wero rewarded by rich presents for the 
hymns of praise and prayer recited and sacrifices offered by them on 
behalf of their masters. As time went on, tho sacrifices became more 
numerous and more elaborate, and the mass of ritual grew to such an 
extent that tho king could no longer cope with it unaided. The 
employment of purohits or family priests, formerly optional, now 
became a sacred duty if the sacrifices wero not to fall into disuse. The 
Brahman obtained a monopoly of priestly functions, and a race of 
sacerdotal specialists arose which tended continually to close its ranks 
against the intrusion of outsiders. The idea that virtue made tho 
Brahman gave place to the belief in the efficacy of birth. Inter¬ 
marriage with other ranks of the Aryan community was first dis¬ 
couraged and then wholly prohibited, and thus by degrees was 
developed the rigid law of endogamy which distinguishes tho 
Indian caste system from other apparently similar forms of social 
gradation. 

Iho Brahman caste is commonly divided into ten large classes, 
internal structure according to their locality: five on the north 
mi * * and five on the south of the VindhyA range, 

by Dr^HUon arrail & 0< * a Sanskrit mnemonic stanza quoted 

(I) Ihe five Dravidas, south of tho Vindhya range 

(1) Tho Maharashtra *, of the country of tho Marathi 

m rrn ltlD gUage. 

'' -dmttrar or Tailangas, of the country of tho 

J ' + sx *-&ntvu/ai 9 of tho country of the Drividian or 

m\ an l an o u age. 

(4) 1 riQ^Kunuttas, of the Kumatika, the country of the 
^ ^ t anaroso language. 

(j) I he Ginyanu , of Gurjarashtra, or the country of 
the Gujarati language. 
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(II) The five Gauras, north of the. Yyndhyd range :— 

(1) Tho S&rasicatas, so called from the country watered 

by the river Saraswati. 

(2) The Kdnyahubjas , so called from the Kanwakubja 

or Kanauj country. 

(3) The Gauras , so called from Gaur, or the country 

of the Lower Ganges. 1 

(4) Tho UtkalaSy of the province of Utkala or Odra 

(Orissa). 

(5) The Maitkiias , of the province of Mithila (Tirhut). 

The Brahmans found in the Lower Provinces of Bengal belong 
to one or other of the Gaura groups. A tabular scheme of their 
subdivisions, which are extremely intricate, will be found in the 
Appendix. In the following brief description it will bo convenient 
to deal first with the Brahmans of Bengal Proper, then with those 
of Behar, and lastly with the TJtkal or Orissa Brahmans. Tho 
Bengal Br&hmans are divided into five main sub-castes— Rarhi, 
Barendra, Yaidik, Saptasati, and Madhyasreni. 

The R&rhi Brahmans derive their name from the Rarh, or the 
. high-lying alluvial tract on the west bank of 

the river Bhagirathi. Their claim to be of 
comparatively pure Aryan descent is to some extent borne out by the 
results of the anthropometric inquiries recorded in another volume of 
this work. The current tradition is that early in the eleventh 
century A.D., Adisura or Adisvara, King of Bengal, finding the 
Brahmans then settled in Bengal too ignorant to perform for him 
certain Vedic ceremonies, applied to the Raja of Kanauj for priests 
thoroughly conversant with the sacred ritual of the Aryans.. In 
answer to this request five Brahmans of Kanauj were sent to him — 
Bhatta Nardyana of the Sundilya section or gotra ; Daksha of tho 
Kasyapa gotra ; Vedagarva or Yidagarbha of the Y atsa gotra , or, as 
other accounts say, from the family of Bhrigu ; Chandra or Chhdndara 
of the Savama gotra ; and Sriharsa of the Bharadw/tja gotra . They 
brought with them their wives, their sacred fire, and their sacrificial 
implements. It is said that Adisura was at first disposed to treat 
them with scanty respect, but he was soon compelled to ac¬ 
knowledge his mistake and to beg the Brahmans to forgive him. 
Ho then made over to them five populous villages, where they 
lived for a year. . Meanwhile the king was so impressed with 
tho superhuman virtue of Bhatta Ndrayana, who was a son of 
Kshitisa, King of Kanauj, that he offered him several more villages. 
The Brdhman, however, declined to take these as a gift, but 
bought them, as the story goes, at a low price. They were annexed 
to the village already in Bhatta Narayana’s possession, and tho 
whole area was relieved from payment of revenue for twenty- 
four yoarR. Thus tradition olirouioles an early Brahmottar grant, 
the first it may be of the long series of similar transactions 
which have played so important a part in the history of land 


1 This statement seems doubtful, sec p. 157 below. 
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tenures, in tlie development of castes, and in promoting the spread 
of orthodox Hinduism throughout Bengal. Adisura did what the 
Rdjds of outlying tracts of country have constantly done since 
and are doing still. A local chief, far removed from the great 
centres of Brahmanical lore, somehow becomes aware of his cere¬ 
monial shortcomings. Probably, as is narrated of Adisura him¬ 
self, a wandering Brdhman brings home to him that his local 
ritual is not up to the orthodox standard. He sends for Brahmans, 
gives them grants of land near his own residence, and proceeds 
with their assistance to reform his ways on the model of the 
devout kings whom Brdhmanical literature holds up as the ideal 
for a Rdja to follow after. The Brahmans find for him a pedigree 
of respectable antiquity or provide him with a family legend, 
and in course of time ho succeeds in getting himself recognised 
as a member of some branch of the great Rajput community. 

Although the immigrant Brahmans brought their wives with 
them, tradition says that they contracted second marriages with 
the women of Bengal, and that their children by the latter 
were the ancestors of the Barendra Brahmans. The Barendra, 
on the other hand, claim to represent the offspring from the original 
Hindustani wives; and allege that the Rarhi Brahmans themselves 
spring from the mesalliance contracted in Bengal. 

liy the middle of the eleventh century, when Ballal Sen* 
the second of the Sen kings of Bengal, instituted his famous 
inquiry into the personal endowments of the Rdrlii Brahmans, their 
numbers seem to have increased greatly. They are represented as 
divided into 56 gains or headships of villages, which were reserved 
for them, and might not be encroached upon by Brdhmans of 
other orders. 


It is interesting to trace in Balldl Sen’s inquiry the survival or 
reassertion of the principle referred to above as recognised in ancient 
times, that the Brdhmanhood of the Brdhman depends not mofely 
on birth, but also upon personal endowments. It is a question of 
virtue, not a question of descent. Balldl Sen, of course, could not 
go so tar as this. ^ The time had long passod when a Kshatriya could 
lauBtorm himself into a Brdhman by ponanoe and self-denial. 
U n 6 mouarc h sought to reaffirm the ancient principle, 
p/ i ft ? ? 8 ^ as then possible, by testing the qualifications of each 
j 1 for the priestly office, and classifying them, in the 

n'i G f °ii . nrtue, according to the results of this examination. 


The folio win 


, , r » £ nine qualities were selected to servo as the touch- 

v • u . Ba , oer ^°tel purity: — Aeh(h\ ceremonial purity; vinaya , 

/ « J » _ n /A*, learning ; pratishtha, reputation for purity ; tirtha - 
( at s rut, zea m pi grim age; ni*ktha 9 piety; dvrilti , observance of legal 
marriages;^., ascetic self-devotion; dan a, HWUt y. 6 

liatutiou is silent concerning tlie precise method iu which Balldl 
Son carried out Ins somewhat inquisitorial mca»ur<*. It 
however, to bo -cilum that some kind of inquiry into the ...Ito 
<• tnraotovisi m* imameal qualities was held under his orders, and 
i.iat the kul or social and ceremonial standing of each family was 
determined accordingly. Some say that twenty-two gains were 
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raised to the highest distinction. Lakshmana Sen discarded four¬ 
teen gains on account of their misconduct, and they became gauna 
Kulins , an order which has now disappeared. Nineteen families 
belonging to the other eight gains were made Kulins. The othor 
families of these eight gains were lost sight of. Thus two classes or 
grades of sacerdotal virtue were formed(1) the Kulin, being those 
who had observed the entire nine counsels of perfection ; (2) the 
Srotriya, who, though regular students of the Yedas, had lost avritti 
by intermarrying with families of inferior birth. The Srotriya 
were again subdivided into Siddha or perfect, S&dhya or capable 
of attaining purity, and Kashta or difficult. The last-named group 
was also called Ari or enemy, because a Kulin marrying a daughter 
of that group was disgraced. 

The relations of these three classes in respect of marriage were 
. regulated by tho principle laid down in the 

Institutes of Manu for members of the three 
twice*>bom castes, a principle for which Mr. Denzil Ibbetson has 
adopted the convenient and expressive name of Injpergamy. Tho 
rule was that a man of the Kulin class could marry a woman of 
his own class or of the two higher Srotriya classes ; a Siddha Srotriya 
could many in his own group or in the Sadhya Srotriya group; 
while the Sddhya and Kashta Srotriyas might take wives only 
within the limits of their own classes. Conversely, women of the 
S&dhya Srotriya class could marry in their own olass or tho two 
classes above them ; Siddha Srotriya women in their own class or in 
the Kulin class; while Kulin women at one end of tho soalo and 
Kashta women at the other were restricted in their choice of husbands 
to the Kulin and Kashta groups. Unequal or irregular marriages 
involved loss of reputation and forfeiture of rank. On the other hand, 
the marriage of a girl into a good Kulin houso conferrod a sort of 
reflected honour on her own family, and in course of time 
this idea was developed into the dootrino known as kula-goira , where¬ 
by the reputation of a family depended upon the character of tho 
marriages made by its female members. 

This singular and artificial organization deranged the natural 
balance of the sexes, and set up a vigorous competition for husbands 
among the women of the higher groups. The Bansajas are those 
Kulins who lost their distinction on account of misconduct, i.c., their 
want of charity, discipline, and duo observance of marriage law, three 
qualities which in later times constituted Kulinisin. 

The growth of the Bansaja class introduced a furthor element 
of complication. In the struggle for husbands, Kulin girls who had 
no brothers or whose mothers wore widows were often given 
to the sons of Bansaja parents;.but families resorting to this device 
wore excluded from the recognised cadre. Thus the brothers of a 
girl who married beneath her at onoe became Bansaja, but this 
degradation did not extend to her uncles. If an original Kulin married 
a Bansaja maiden, he himself became a Swakrita Bhauga or 
broken Br&hman. His descendants in the second generation were 
known as Dwipurusha, in tho third as Tripumsha, and in the 
fourth as Chaturthapurusha. After this stage special designations 
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were dropped, and the branch was merged in the Bansaja 
class. Although in theory these lower branches wore completely 
cut off from the original hierarchy formed by Balldl Sen, natural 
instincts could not be wholly eradicated from a number of 
closely related families, and girls of the Bhanga and Bansaja 
groups used to marry their cousins of the elder branch. It 
Might perhaps have been expected that these groups would hare 
been admitted to the same privileges as the Srotriya, but this 
was not the case. 

The invasion of Bengal by tho Muhammadans in 1203 and 
the instant collapse of the Hindu kingdom was not without its 
effect upon the matrimonial organization of the Rarhi Brahmans. 
Ballal Sen's reforms had been imposed upon the caste by the 
order of a Hindu rulor, and their observance depended upon the 
maintenance of his supervising authority. When this check was 
removed, the system could no longer hold together, and soon showed 
®igns of breaking up completely. Artificial restrictions had been 
introduced; the natural balance of the sexes had been disturbed, and 
a disastrous competition for husbands had set in among the three 
original groups. New and inferior groups had sprung up, and their 
natural ambitions still further swelled the demand for Kulin hus¬ 
bands. Tho pressure of necessity soon showed itself too strong for the 
rules. Poor Kulins sold their family rank and honour for the 
bndegroom-prioe, which had taken the place of the bride-price 
of earlier times; they added to the number of their wives 
jvithout regard to tho respectability of the families from which 
tliey came; and they raised their prices as tho supply of suitable 
husbands diminished and competition ran higher for a Kulin 
bridegroom. 

1 he reforms undertaken in the fourteenth century by Devi 
aia, a ghatak or genealogist of Jcssore, extended only to the 
m* l * nS *i ,/^ oso were divided into three grades— (i) Swabhdva or 
waf 1 T <r ulius ’ Bhan S a > (iii) Bansaja. The Swabhdva grado 
bearin Ur l i° r su kdivided into 3f> mck or endogamous groups,* each 
villa fr l | o . nam0 # °f the original ancestor of the clan or of his 
wa , fL ’ ] "l 1 . 8 restriction of the marriages of Kulins to their own ?ncl 
adontiMl feature of Devi Vara’s roforw. Its principle was 

in the eiiuml exteu( * e d> it is believed, by the Kulins themselves 
of the tvno ? r , a W meut k n0WI3L as Balti-Prakriti, or preservation 
croups as it w ^ r * am dies of equal rank were formed into triple 
a sort ni /' le I * or ma trimonial purposes, and bound to observe 
tbeir sons^Thft 0 ^^ , Thue Mukhuti familiJs were bound to marry 

<>■» Ohattoji .»d Banerji toita, oad 
18 of comiiKontious are 6aid t ’ 
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nandi, Ballabhi, Surai Vch(,.J 1 * 0 Q a 1 , follows BlutUya, Khardaha, Sarvva- 
Ghatuki, Chayanarcndri, Prunfkd, ihi n"’ 1>3 , ndlt „. li “ t V'- Cjopala 
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from this understanding. If, for example, tho Mukhuti had only 
one marriageable son and the Chatterji or Banerji ten daughters 
approaching puberty, the former must marry all ten or all must 
remain spinsters. Meantime the rush of competition for Kulin 
husbands on the part of Bhanga, Bansaja, and ISrotriya classes was 
as strong as before, while the proportionate number of pure Kuhns 
had been reduced by the loss of those who had become Bhangas and 
Bansajas. In order to dispose of the surplus of women in the higher 
groups polygamy was introduced, and was resorted to on a very largo 
scale. It was popular with tho Kulins because it enabled them to 
make a handsome income by the accident of their birth; and it was 
accepted by the parents of the girls concerned as offering the only 
means of complying with the requirements of the Hindu religion. 
Tempted by a pan or premium, which often reached the sum of 
two thousand rupees, Swabh&va Kulins made light of their kul and 
its obligations, and married Bansaja girls, whom they left after the 
ceremony to be taken care of by their parents. Matrimony became 
a sort of profession, and the honour of marrying a daughter to a 
Bhanga Kulin is said to have been bo highly valued in Eastern 
Bengal that os soon as a boy was ten years old his friends began 
to discuss his matrimonial prospects, and before he was twenty he had 
become the husband of many wives of ages varying from five 
to fifty. 

With the spread of education among the upper classes of 
Bengal an advance in social morality has been made and the 
grosser forms of polygamy have fallen into disrepute. But the 
artificial organization of the caste still presses hard on a Kulin 
father who is unlucky enough to have a large family of daughters. 
These must be married before they attain puberty, or disgrace will 
fall on the family, and three generations of ancestors will be 
dishonoured. But a Kulin bridegroom can only be obtained by 
paying a heavy premium, many of the meh instituted hy Devi Vara 
have died out, and in such cases, reciprocal marriage being no longer 
possible, the son of a family left without a corresponding mel must 
marry the only daughter of a widow; while the daughter of a Kulin 
widow, for whom no husband of equal birth can he procured, may be 
married to a Srotriya, and a premium accepted without endangering 
the family prestige. According to Dr. Wise, a Kulin father in 
Eastern Bengal could only preserve his kul intact in one of three 
ways:—By giving her to a Kulin of equal rank; by making an 
effigy (kusa-ketnya) of her with hnsa grass and giving it in symbol¬ 
ical marriage to a Kulin; by saying to a Kulin in the presence of 
ghatak witnesses :— u I would give my daughter, if I had one, to 
you,” and putting on his forehead the tilak or distinguishing mark 
which a married woman wears. 

The marriage ceremonies of the Bengal Brahmans comprise five 
important stages, viz.— 

I, Purba-bibdha, consisting of—(1) The anointment, called tel 
Mania >■© cerem n halud . After preliminaries have been settled, 

and tho pafra karan , or formal intimation 
of the consent of tho parties, or rather of their guardians on 
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h sides, has been drawn up, an auspicious day is fixed for 
anointing both the bridegroom and the bride with turmeric. Tho 
process must bo undergone by both on the same day—the bride 
a little while after the bridegroom, each in then own house. Usually 
a part of the turmeric prepared for the bridegroom is sent by his 
guardian for the use of the bride, but if the couple live at a distance, 
this is not deemed essential. In any case the time at which the cere¬ 
mony should be performed is fixed by letter. Those who can afford 
to do so distribute oil and turmeric among their neighbours on this 


occasion. b 

(2) The entertainment, thnbara or dyubriddhdnna . Prom the 
day of the anointment until the day of the marriage the betrothed 
couple are daily entertained by their friends and neighbours, a 
piece of new cloth being presented at the same time. Presents of 
sweetmeats and cloth are sent to their houses by friends, and well- 
to-do people with a largo oircle of acquaintances often prolong the 
interval between the anointing with turmeric and the wedding 
from two or three days to a month. The rule is that after the 
anointing the first entertainment is given by the parents, and after 
that neither the bride nor the bridegroom should again eat in their 
own homes until they are married. 

(3) The divino invocation or adhibds . On the night before the 
wedding some married ladies, the neighbours and relations of the 
bride and bridegroom are entertained with a repast, and given 
presents of betel leaves and areca nuts. This is supposed to render 
the occasion auspicious, and to draw down the blessing of the gods 
through the goodwill of the ladies entertained, who aro looked upon 
as a sort of fairy god-mothers. 

(4) The propitiation of ancestors, NAndimukh or hriddhi 
srdddhj is an ordinary sraddh performed at noon on the wedding 
day in order to procure the blessing of the deceased ancestors on 
the oouple. Pour ancestors on the father’s and three on the 
mother’s side of both parties are thus invoked: if tho father and 
grandfather of the intended bride or bridegroom be living, then only 
their two immediate (deceased) predecessors, and if only the father 
bo living, then his three immediate predecessors only. The sraddh 
is performed by the father, or in his absence by the brother, or failing 
him again by a gydti (agnate) of the bride or the bridegroom as the 
case may be. If a gydti be not procurable, then the family priost 
may officiate. 

(5) The bridal procession (bar-jdtri). In the evening or, if ho 
lives at a distance, earlier, the bridegroom goes in prooession accom¬ 
panied by a kolbar , or best man, who is usually his younger brother, 
and by a number of bis relations, Mends and neighbours to the house 
of the bride, where he is received as in a durbar , his approach being 
welcomed by the cry of ulu-ulu from the females of the bride’s family. 
He sits on a fliasnad set apart for him in the centre of the hall, and 
there surrounded by those who accompanied him and by t he bn do a 
people ( kauj/djdtri ), he awaits the moment fixed by the astrologers as 
auspicious for the performance of the actual ceremony. 
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(6) Jdmatd-baran, or the bridegroom’s welcome by the bride’s 
father. When the proper time has come, the bridegroom is taken by 
the bride’s father into the inner apartments of the house, and is made 
to stand on a piece of board painted with pounded or powdered rice 
stirred up witli^ water. The bride’s father then offers him water for 
washing his feet {padya ary ha) and also modhuparkya , a concoction of 
honey, in a small copper cup. These the bridegroom touches in token 
of acceptance. 

(7) Stri-dchar , or woman’s usage, commences with the welcome 
given to tho bridegroom by the bride’s mother by pouring somo 
curds on his feet. This is followed by— 

(a) Satusi or the seven lights of Hymen. §evon married 
ladies (including the bride’s mother or, if she bo a widow, ono 
of the bride’s aunts) in their best attire, each with a small torch 
made of chita twig and cotton steeped in oil, go round the 
bridegroom in procession, led by the bride’s mother, who carries 
on her head a hula, or flat bamboo basket, on which are placed 
21 small lights made of dhaturd fruits. As they go round, they 
sprinkle libations of water, one of them blows a shell trumpet, 
and all vociferate the hymeneal cry of ulu-ulu. After going seven 
times round the bridegroom, the lights are thrown one by one 
over his head, so that they fall behind him. The hula is then 
picked up and placed in front of the bridegroom, and the bride’s 
mother takes her stand upon it and touches (baran) the forehead of tho 
bridegroom with water, paddy and durba grass, betel and areca put, 
white mustard seed, curd 3 , white sandal paste, vermilion, a looking- 
glass, a comb, a bit of clay from the bed of the Ganges, a yak’s tail, 
shells, a cluster of plantains, and certain other odds and ends, while 
the rest of the women keep up the cry of ulu-ulu. The bridegroom’s 
height is measured with a thin thread which the bride s mother eats 
in a bit of plantain. She then places a weaver s shuttle (nidi ia) 
between his folded hands and ties them together with thread, and 
calls upon him, now that ho has been hound hand and foot, to bleat 
onoe like a sheep to signify his humility and subjeotion. Last of all, 
she touches his breast with a padlock and turns tho key, whoreby 
the door of speech is closed to the passage of hard words against 
tho bride. 

(ft) Sdfpdk, or tho seven rounds of the bride. Tho bride is now 
brought out attired in a red silk cloth, and seated on a painted 
board is carried by two men seven times round the bridegroom, 
who remains standing and then placed in front of him. As they 
face each other, a cloth or cover is thrown over them, and their 
natural shyness being thus for the moment hidden, they are 
supposed to snatch the aubhadrishti or auspicious glance, whioh 
will secure their mutual happiness during their married life. Then 
follows — 

(c) Mdlyaddn, or the exohange of garlands, when the bride and 
bridegroom give each other garlands of flowers. 

II. Sampraddn , or the gift and acceptance. The bride and bride¬ 
groom are next brought to a place set apart in the outer apartment or 
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courtyard of the house, where tho bride's party and the bridegroom's 
party can witness tho formal gift of the bride and her formal 
acceptance by tho bridegroom. The bride’s father or guardian repeats 
the mantras recited by tho family priest, and the bridegroom accepts 
the gift in these words “ Who gave her? To whom did he give 
her ? Love gave her. To love he gave her. Love is the giver. Love 
is the taker. Love pervades the ocean. With love I accept her. 
Love! may this bo thme.” 

At the same time wedding presents {dan or dan samagri ) are 
given to the bridegroom, and after this tho father or guardian 
is required to bear witness to the contract entered into by the bride¬ 
groom by accepting the bride, and as a token of his assent to the 
marriage accepts a present of five haritaki fruits and a piece of cloth. 
This present is called th eparikar. 

III. Basara or the bridal wake. The bridegroom is next 
conducted along with the bride to a room in the inner apartmont 
of the house, a comer of his cluidar being tied to a comer of her cloth. 
Tho pair are there received by a bevy of young ladies, who make 
it their business to tease the bridegroom and try to keep him awake 
for the rest of the night. 

IY. Kusandikd inoludes the saptapadi gaman,ov pacing of the 
seven steps, which may be deemed the essential and binding portion 
of the marriage ritual observed by the higher castes, A sacred fire 
is prepared and worshipped with oblations of ghl. On the north 
side of the fire soven points are marked off, and tho brido setting 
her face westward walks along these points, placing her foot on 
each in turn. As she walks, her husband follows close behind her, 
touching hor heel with his toe and reciting at each step mantras or 
sacred texts. 

Saptapadi gatnan is followed by gotra paribarttan } or the 
changing of the bride’s gotra for that of the bridegroom, and the 
eindtir-ddn 9 or the smearing of vermilion on the bride’s forehead and 
the parting of her hair. The latter ceremony is performed by the 
husband with his own hand. 

Properly Bpoaking, kusandikd ought to take place on tho day 
following the marriage, but Tuesdays and Saturdays are considered 
unlucky days for the ceremony ; and if tho day after the wedding is 
Tuesday or Saturday, kusandikd is deferred till the day following 
that. It is usually performed at the house of tho bridegroom, but 
if he lives a long way off, the ceremony is performed at the brido s 
father s house. The marriage proper cods with kusandika 9 but 
certain minor ceremonies follow which may be briefly mentioned 
here. 

V. The concluding ceremonies— 

{a) Phul-sqjyd, or the bed of flowerB. On the third night after 
the marriage, the married couple are laid together in a bed decorated 
with flowers. 

(6) Ashta-mangala . On the eighth day the pair arc mado to 
enact with toys aud cowrie shells a sort of pantomimic drama 
of their married life, playing tho part of a faithful husband 
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and wife, and affecting to bear with resignation the vicissitudes of 
fortunes. 


(c) Baubhat or Paka-sparsa. All the gydtis , relations and 
friends of the bridegroom are entertained at his house. Their accept¬ 
ance of the invitation is deemed an admission on their part that the 
marriage has been duly performed, and that the ceremonial purity 
of the bridegroom has in no wise been affected. In token of their 
recognition of this fact, they are supposed to eat rice prepared by 
the bride herself. 

After the PdLn-sparsa ceremony, the bride is sent back to her 
father’s house until she attains puberty. When this time arrives it 
is the custom of some families to perform the ceremony known as 
garbhddhdn (purification of the womb) or pnnarbibaha . This rite, to 
which some Hindu writers have attributed a sort of sacramental 
character, seems to be closely analogous to the practices observed by 
a number of savage races on a similar occasion. The idea seems to 
be, as Mr. J. G. Frazer 1 has pointed out, that dangerous influences 
emanate from a girl when passing through this physical change, and 
it is considered necessary to seclude her from the rest of the commu¬ 
nity, and subject her to a sort of penance which varies greatly in 
severity. Thus the Macusi tribe of British Guiana hang a girl in 
this state in a hammock at the top of the hut, and make her fast 
rigorously 60 long as the symptoms are at their height. When she 
gets well the pots and drinking vessels which she lias used are broken; 
and after her first, bath she must submit to bo beaten by her mother 
with thin rods without uttering a cry. Another tribe, instead of beating 
girls who have just recovered from this state, expose them to certain 
large ants whose bite is very painful. The usage followed by the 
Iiarhi Brahmans of Bengal is less severe, but of the same general 

charaoter as tho eavngo observances. . Like the Australian blacks 
and the African Bushmen, they require a girl to live alone, and do 
not allow her to see the face of any male. During three days she 
is shut up in a dark room and is made to undergo certain penances. 
She must lead the life of a Brahmachari, that is, she must live upon 
dtap rice and ghee, fish and flesh being strictly interdicted, and ghe 
may not eat any sweetmeats. Where this ceremony is observed, it 
is hold to be a necessary preliminary to the commencement of 
marital intercourse. By a recent change in the law it has been 
made criminal to havo intercourse with a girl under twelve years of 
age. 

It has been mentioned above that the Barendra Brahmans claim 
, to be desoended from the five Kanaujiya 

Brahmans imported by Adisura by their original 
or Hindustani wives. General tradition, however, rejects tho latter 
portion of the claim, and holds that tho Barendra are tho offspring, 
not of the original wives, but of Bengali women whom tho Kunuu- 
jiyus married after their settlement in Bengal. Tho sub-ensto 
takes its name from tho tract of country known as Buromhu lying 

1 Tho Golden Bough , pp. 228-42, 
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orth of the river Padma between the Karatoya and Mahanauda 
rivers, and corresponding roughly to the districts of Pabna, Kajshahi, 
and Bogra. _ Balldl Sen reorganised the Barendra at the same time 
as the RdrhiJBrahmans, and divided them into three hypergamous 
classes : (1) Kulin, (2) Suddha or pure Srotriya, (3) Kashta or bad 
Srotnya. The first class was subdivided into ot£lit gains or com- 
munes: Bhadra, Bhadri, Bhima, Lahari, Maitra, Rudra-Varisi 
Sadhu-Vagisi, and Santamani or Sdndilya; the second into seven 
groups of the same kind ; Atharthi, Bbattasali, Champati, Kamadov- 
ta, Karan jaai, Nandanav&si, and Navsi; and tliQ third into eighty- 
four families, tho names of which need not be enumerated he^o* 
In addition to the gains we find among the Kulins a further 
division into eight pdti or social grades: Atub-Kahni, BainT, 
Bosnah, J anail, Ivutb-Kahni, Nirabhtl, Panchuria, Rahala. Tho 


object of this grouping is not very clear.’ Every gain belongs to" 

<n/th Vmf + n-i/.i,' -In _ * 1 j • i u „ O 
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pah, but the pati is not always identical with the gain, for members 
ot the same gain sometimos marry into different put is. The adim 
appear to he m theory endogamous. The system of reciprocal 
marriage (palh-prakriti) which prevails among Itdrhi Brahmans 
is iinknown in the Barendra group. The rules governing tho threo 

th^chiSn nf erm n a Kuhn t0 man T a Suddlia-Srotriva girl, and 
the children of such a marriage rank as Kulins. Should he marry 

a Kashta-Srotnya, he loses his kul and becomes a Kap, an irre^ 

th ° Same P° sition as the Bansaja among 
liarhi Brahmans. If a Barendra Kulin marries tho daughter of 

h 1 !rhk cVl!r Se n 1 | , degraded to , tho 8 T0U P to which his wife belongs. 

c M dren hold somewhat higher rank, and are deemed eligible 
i a ™ a S e to luilms. No Kulin girl may marry below her own 
f T ? husband cannot he found, she goes through 
i i form of symbolical marriage to a figure of kitsa grass, and has 
ead smeared upon her forehead to sliow that she is really a wife. 
J. lie gotras of the Barendra eub-oaste are the same as those of tho 
mj 11 . 11 ’ V17 ’’ Bharadwaja, Kasyapa, Sandilya, Savaraa and Yatsya. 

C=« ne8t ^ tlo3 n aro Bhattacharya, Bhumik, Chakravartti, 
Uhaudhan, Maiumddr, Parihal, and Sikhdar. 

concerning tho origin of tho Vaidik Brahmans some differences 
Vttidik. opinion oxist. All agroo in honouring thorn 

Vadio ntiidina n • f ? r their adhoronoeto Vadio rites, their zeal for 

gamy. From ln ' lo P'' Ildouuo > and their rojoetion of poly- 

of flip sub nn < ,l °t that somoof the most important settlements 
Svlhet some mffh ar V f °V nd iu tho flying districts of Orissa and 

of the original JUmans of ^00° Yh dc T ib ° them “ %***&*•» 
of Ballul Sen, and took rife 1 wh p refused to aooept tho reforms 
Gen, nlonists of nV.l =,,f . ge 14 ro S lous bo y oud his jurisdiction. 

thZtafte Xoft* “n 1 s r 

x . , 1 p •/ „ ground that they did not conic m> to 

ii US v\ , Ul( ,. MU r i° ^v - A osoeu ^ Buchanan mentions a tradition 

lingering among the Viudijr I'rnhmaua of Fiadjpur tliat Ih 'V hml 
been introduced into that district by Advaita Subuddln Naravaim! 
Rajii of Sylhot, In Orissa, on tho other hand, tho representatives of 
this suh-easte aro said to have come direct from Kanauj, and to have 
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made their first settlement in Puri about the twelfth century A.D. 
This opinion derives support from Mr. Sherring’s statement that the 
Kanauj iya Brahmans of Benares recognise the Yaidik as a branch 
of their own tribe who have settled in Bengal. 

There are two main divisions of Yaidik Brahmans—(1) Pdschatya 
or western, claiming to have come from Kanauj, and (2) Dakshin^tya 
or southern, tracing their origin to the original Bengal stock. The 
Paschatya had originally eleven cjotras , divided into two groups, 
known as the pancha and shash. The former includod Bharad- 
Wcija, S&ndilya, Saunaka Savarna, and Yasishtha ; the latter, 
Gautama, Kasyapa, Krishnatreya, Rathikara, Sunaka, and Yachyara. 
The Bharadwaja gotra , however, became extinct, its place being taken 
by the Sunaka gotra of the Shash group. In course of time other 
0tras, Ghrita Kausiki, Maitrayali, Tuthikara, and Upamanya, came 
to be formed, but the relations of these to the original eleven are 
not very precisely defined. 

Vaidik Brahmans have no Kulins, and their ghataks or genea¬ 
logists are Brahmans of other sub-castes. Their titles are the same 
as those of other Bengal Brahmans : Bhattacharya, Chakravartti, and 
Thakur, are common designations among them. The P&schatya 
branch is said to have been formerly distributed in fourteen sthans 
or settlements. Three of these—Dadhichigram, Harichigr&m, and 
Santali—have now disappeared, and even their sites are unknown. 
Of the remaining eleven, Chandradwip, Kotdlipada, Sdmanta Sdra, % 
are in Backergunge; Alambi, Brahma Paraka, Jay&ri in Baishahi; 
Aldinra, Gaurali. Paui Kantaka in Faridpur; Madhyadesa in Jessore; 
and Navadvipa in Nuddea. In theory, these settlements seem to 
have been of the same character as the mels created for the R&rhi 
Brahmans by Devi Yara. It was intended that all Yaidik Brahmans 
should reside in one of these villages, and that marriage should be 
restricted to the local limits laid down. At the present day, however, 
many families live elsewhere and intermarry with families similarly 
ritualod. They can, however, rejoin the original &'amaj or association 
of communes on payment of a heavy fine. 

According to popular tradition, the Saptasati Brahmans are 
Sarjtnsati descended from the seven hundred ignorant 

^ 1 Brahmans sent by Adisura to the Court of 

Kanauj for the purpose of learning their priestly duties. Others 
trace their origin to certain Brahmans who were exiled beyond 
the Brahmaputra river for resisting the innovations of Balldl 
Ben. It seems to bo certain that they are peculiar to Bengal, 
and that they cannot claim connexion with any of tho ten standard 
Brahmanieal tribes. This view is borne out by the names of 
their gotra s, which, as will bo seen from the list given in tho 
Appendix, differ entirely from the standard Brahmanieal series, 
and appear to be of a local or territorial rather than of an epony¬ 
mous type. The Saptasati themselves virtually admit their in¬ 
feriority to the other orders of Brahmans. Men of education and 
respectability are reluctant to admit that thoy belong to this sub- 
oaste, all distinctive practices are being abandoned, and the entire 
group seems likely to be absorbed in the Srotriya grade of Rarhi 
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Brahmans. The Saptasati have no Kulins, nor do they keep 
ghataks for tho purpose of maintaining- genealogies. Notwith- 
tandmg this, they give their daughters in marriage to Kulins of the 
uirhi sub-caste, and by paying a heavy dowry, often amounting to 
as much as one thousand rupees, may even obtain brides from families 
of the Srotnya class. It is further said that a Rarhi Kulin will eat 
and drink with the Saptasati, whilo a Bansaja, though of lower 
rank than a Kulm, would consider this a degradation. The ordinary 
illo of the baptasati is karma, not Dev-Sarmma, a9 amon^ tho ton 
recognised tribes Chakravartti, Chaudhuri, Rdi, and Sarkar are 
also common appellations. 

The Madhyasreni Brahmans profess to derive their name from 

Madbyasrem. the faot of their original settlements being 
mr ,, , , , , lu district of Midnapur, lying midway 
(Madhya-dem) between Bengal and Orissa. They say that thSr 
ancestors were Rarhi Brahmans who settled early in ‘ Ballal Sen’s 
reign in pargana Mayna m Midnapur. When Ballal Sen was 
engaged in classifying the Brahmans of the rest of Bengal SJd! 
ing to their degree of virtue, he sent a ghatak or genealogist 
n?, 1Q , l^ahmans settled in Mayna to include them in the scheme 

Sfnit^d’ t0 to say to the insMon^ 

Ji.iumism, and theie are no Kulins among them to this dsv tp, „ 

ord ( '"’ a™ t be 7 ™t 

Brahmans 0/ Beimtl P®’ & m ! e F 00 1 ur8e between them and the 

BmhSZ of fbn 8 1 P !° 1) 1 Gr Was . stnot, y forbidden. Tho Rarhi 
c akSshha whom the Madhyasreni thus 

They nZi P nnT ^ ™ mea “ 8 lncllnod to accept this legend as true. 
a> - , 011 t^ a t J fc is prime} facie most unlikely that a colony of 

ci.W ™ 1 manS 8 h lId havG left their o'ighml seats for no pm-ti- 
* ^ f ° n * ana A ^ve settled in an out-of-the-way place Hko 
1»/ j ; I, , a y na - Again, it is said, if the Madhyasreni were really 
ltt,f„ ra aT’ how, , s i‘, ,h '‘ l kw* eight ,0 <™, including 
Jlf e, ’ “ d Kamiko.dvbilo tho true Kirhi hate 

mnncj* , r Gautama and Ghrita Kausika are found among tho 
Saul as it; R P n8sa ’ a ? d lardsara is said to bo characteristic of the 
compelled Bengal, whoso ignorance of correct ritual 

from Ka ntf r? import tho ancestors of the ltdrhi Brahmans 
sreni Brahmn',, ° D th , eS ° g roun <is it is conjectured that tho Madhv.a- 
the Rdrhi S C0m P 0 pi° group mado up of members of 

broke off from n • ; " K Saptasati sub-castes, who for somo roasou 
T^ TitZ 0 mi t lasa ^ B6tthd ^ “ outlying district, and 
sLZtThat fbl • rm , 6d ft no ' v eub-castb. Some go so far as to 
eub^caates and M ? dIl ^ a ? r . eni were ^pellod from tlioir own 

Madyadmhi, ‘guilty a f 00a i traditi °u attaching to them the name 

Although the stanLd foriT?f k kT S; “• “T* of . ^ Vle ' v * 

Madhyasreni, those famSamST* \ “i T 8 

^ TVf i • n? 68 a niong them who bear the liarhi Kulm 

names of Mukharji, Chatterji. Bancrji, are specially sought after 

iu marriage, which practically comes to much the same thing 

Another curious form of hypergamy is also in force among them. 

People who live in the four villages (Bhamua in pargana Mayna 
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Gokulnagar in Chctua, and Mahar&jpur and Bhogdanda in Kedar) 
supposed to be the original seats of the caste are held in great 
honour, and residents of other villages who marry their daughters 
to them are expected to pay a heavy bridegroom-price. 

Most of the Madhyasreni are worshippers of the Saktis, hut 
in the matter of religion and ceremonial observances generally they 
do not depart materially from the practices of other Brahmans. 
It should be observed, however, that widows among them are allowed 
to eat uncooked food on tbo eleventh day of either fortnight of the 
moon, while the widows of other Brahmnnical sub-castes are not 
allowed to touch even water on that day. Some Madhyasrenis again 
serve the Goalas or Gops as their family priests, and others are said 
to eat uncooked food at religious ceremonies performed by members 
of the Kaibartta caste, and to accept gifts from them on those 

occasions. # . 

The most striking features in the organization of tho Brahman 
caste in Behar ore the great number of sub-castes and sections and 
the complexity of the system of exogamy which prevails among 
them. All recognise the classical traditions concerning the origin 
of Brahmans in general, and to these are superadded a number of 
more or less credible legends designed to account for tho separation 
of particular groups from the main body. 

The few Saraswata Brahmans who are found in Behar claim 
descent from the Aryan tribe of the Saraswatas, 
Stoswat. who in k a ]ri te d the banks of the Saraswati river 

in the Pan jab. They rank as the first of the five Gauras living north 
of the Vindhya range. The Saraswatas of the Panjab have a very 
large number of subdivisions, deriving their names from the places 
in which their ancestors had settled, or from nicknames given to 
individuals. Lists of these were collected by Pandit Eadha Krishna 
for Dr. John Wilson, and are given in tho second volume of the 
latter’s work on Indiau castes. No attempt, however, is made to 
distinguish the ondogamous, exogaraous, and hypergamous groups, 
and it is clear from an examination of the lists that sub-eastes, 
sections, and titles denoting Ivvpergamous classes have been mixed 
up together. The S&raswat Brahmans of Behar, a comparatively 
small community living at a great distance from tho main body of 
their tribe, have been unable to maintain the elaborate endogamous 
organization which is found among their brethren in the Pan jab. 
They have no sub-castes, and the titles Sukul, Bajpai, Awastki, etc., 
which are found among them, do not appear to have any hearing 
upon marriage. Within the last few years they have begun to 
intermarry with the Gaur Brahmans. 

The Kanya Kubja or Kanaujia Brahmans are counted among 
the five Gauras. Three main divisions of 

Kanaujia. them are found in Behar: (1) Antaiivbdi or 

Kanaujia proper, coming from the country between the Ganges 
and Jamna: (2) Sarjwpari or Sarwakia, who are said to have 
settled on the east of the Sarju or Gogra in tho time of Raja 
Aja, grandfather of Rama. Another story of the origin of tho 
Sarwaria group is worth telling here for the light that it throws 
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upon ^ tho part which ^ misunderstood names may play in the 
growth of popular traditionOnce upon a time there were two 
brothers, Kanhaand Kubja. They lived at Kanauj, and their des¬ 
cendants were called Kanaujia Brahmans. Now Bam Chandra, Kin o- 
of Ajodhya, wished to perform the great sacrifice of a horse, and 
sent for the Kanaujia Brahmans to help him. When they were 
starting, their father made them promise not to take any present for 
what they were going to do. But it seems that the sacrifice was 
of no effeot unless the Brahmans were duly rewarded. The Raj& 
knew this, and caused diamonds to be hidden in the packets of betel 
which lie gave to the Brahmans. When they got home their father 
asked if they had taken any presents, and they said they had not. 
But whon the packets of betel were opened the diamonds were found* 
and those Brahmans were at once turned out of their caste. So 
they went back , to the king, ready to curse him for his treachery. 
But he appeased them with smooth words and with grant** of land 
to dwell on, and the grants were made in this way. The kin^ 
shot an arrow as far as he could, and the place where it fell 
was the boundary of the land. Now the name of an arrow is 
sar: 80 Jhf* Brahmans were called Sarwaria. (3) Sanadhia 
or Sanaudhia, a group of inferior status, concerning whom the 
following legend is told. It is said that Rama, King of Ajodhya, 
celebrated a sacrifice and made a great feast, to which he invit¬ 
ed all the Kanaujia Brahmans. In order to test their orthodoxy 
he desired them to perform the sacrifice, and afterwards to partake 
ot the feast fully clothed and not merely with a loin-cloth on, as 
is the custom of Brahmans. The Sarwaria and the Antarvedi 
declined to agree to this departure from established usage, but' the 
oanaudhia attended the feast and did as the king suggested. For 
this breach of Brahmanical etiquette they wero cut off from com¬ 
munion with the orthodox, and degraded to a lower level of social 
a [i i c . ereu | 011 * a ^ Parity* The Kanaujias as a class are tall and 
athletic, though wauting in the peculiar fineness of feature and 
intellectual cast of countenance which distinguishes the higher grades 
C) * n ot '^ er P ai *ts of India. Those of them who enlist in 

the is ativo Army are known as Parbiyas, or men of the east, in 
con radistmction to the people of the Pan jab, and one of their titles, 
, nre °* ian( l e > beiug originally a corruption of the word pandit, 
n carnet man, became, under the form of Pandy,the generic designa- 

° * 1( i mu ^ e( r rs °f 1$57. Their immoderate scruples concerning 

* 1( alom < 1 puri y in matters of food and drink are holdup to ridicule 

^ pro „ Verb Tin Konaujid tera chulhd-“ Three 
Kanaujias want thirteen flreplaoos.” 

Ihe G.tui Lralimans of Behar. like their brethren of tho Delhi 
Gaur. Gist net, insist that their designation is derived 

• •xn.m-v, „„„„ (corn the ruined city of Gaur or Lakhnauti 
m Maldah, oneo the capital of Bengal. They say that their ances- 
tors ieft Grinr in tho days of tho Pandavas at the commencement 
°t the Kali \ uga, and settled in tho country round Dollii. Another 
version of the same story is that MjA Agar, the eponym of the 


Agarwal caste, sent 


for those Brah 


,limans from Bengal, in 
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iame way as Adisur summoned Brahmans from Kanauj. This 
tradition, reversing as it doe3 the usual direotion of t.lio advanoo 
of the Brahmanical tribes, has been received with doubt by ull 
writers on the subject of caste. General Cunningham’s opinion, that 
the Gaura Brahmans must have belonged originally to tho district of 
Gonda atM not to the mediaeval city of Gaur in Bengal seems to offer 
the best solution of the difficulty. The Gaur Brahmans serve the 
Agarwals as priests—a fact which is in keeping with, and may have 
given rise to, the legend noticed above. In Behai- they recognise 
two sub-castes, Am Gaur and Madha Gaur. Many observers have 
remarked on the liberal spirit displayed by the Gaur Brahmans and 
on their freedom from that pedantry which the Kanauj ias show in 
caste questions. Wo may perhaps claim as an illustration of these 
qualities the fact that within tho last few years intermarriage 
between Gaur and Saraswata Brahmans has come to be recognised 
in Behar. On the other hand, it is equally probable that this relax¬ 
ation of the strict rule of exogamy may have been the result of tho 
numerical weakness of the two groups. The members of a small sub- 
caste, broken up, as sueh a group necessarily is, into a number of 
cxogamous groups and scattered over a large area of oountry, are 
bound to find considerable difficulty in getting their daughters 
married. Whenever this difficulty occurs, the tendenoy will be to 
enlarge tho matrimonial oirolo so as to increaso the number of 
husbands available at a given time. The Gaur and Saraswata 
Brahmans, both immigrants into Behar from a distant part of India 
and separated from their original home by a number of intervening 
tribes, would bo in much the same position as tho Kayasths and 
Baidyas in the outlying districts of Eastoru Bengal, and would, like 
them, bo driven to modify tho strict rules of caste in accordance with 
the dictates of social necessity. 

Tho M.utuil or Tibtiutia Brahmans rank among tho Punch 
Gaur. Their name is derived from Mithila, 
Maitha. an angioat division of India, comprising tho 

modem districts of S&ran, Mozufferpur, Darhhanga, Purniah, 
and part of Nepal. Dr. Wilson, following Colehrooke, observes 
that fewer distinctions aro recognised among tho Maithil Brah¬ 
mans than among any other of the great divisions of Brahmans 
in India. This statement needs to bo qualified. It is true 
that tho Maithil have no endogamous divisions, hut their oxog- 

_ /-i I 1 O T* I “%T 11 11 YYl «•-% /! , . v /I 4 1 k . v % « 



Nag ah, and JaiwaR —winch take rank in this order. A man of tho 
Srotriya group may take a wife from the lower groups and is 
usually paid a considerable sum of money for doing so, but he 
loses in social estimation by the matoh, and the children of such 
unions, though higher than the class from which their mothers came, 
are nevertheless not deemed to be socially equal to the members of 
their father’s class. The same rulo applies to the other classes 
in descending order: each may take wivos from the groups below 
it. The principle of this rule is tho same os that followed by 
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anu in laying down tho matrimonial relations of the four orig¬ 
inal castes, and m its earliest form it scorns to havo gone tho 

lull length of forbidding a woman of a higher group to marry 

a man of a lower group. It is important, however, to notice that 
in Behar the rule is now much less stringent and rigid than in Bengal 
Although it is admitted to be tlio right thing for a girl to marry 
within her own group or in a higher group, it is not absolutely obli¬ 
gatory for her to do so, and cases do occur in which a girl of a higher 
olass marries a man of a lower class in consideration of a substantial 
bndo-pnoe being paid to hor parents. The comparative laxity of 
Behar usage in this respect may bo due partly to tho character of the 
people and partly to tho fact that caste observances in that part of 
the country Lave never been laid down by a superior authority, such 
ns Ball&l ben, but have been settled by tho people themselves at 

regular meetings held with that object. It is wdi^nown that the 
loading members of the Maithil sub-caste with their punditetheir 
pay m-as or genealogists, and their ghataks or marriage-broker? come 

Of exogamous groups-oS Led on Sty an d th" oLrTn 

b™a from ,imo 10 tim ° * ~ *££?£$£ z 

KuU^s m of S Binl M fb hil V,^ rah “ aT18 ° f Bellar ’ 83 am0n g th0 
tradition h«? l * ^ b * ld e-pnce familiar to students of early 
tiaoition has given place to tho bridegroom-price, which hvper- 

SHL ne Be S Swc n r Bt(? d ° Vel6 P- formerly characteristic 

form bv Zpractised in Behar in much the same 
wkT d^ii! fl B - lkamVa 0 L Ven< | 0r >’ aol . ass of Maithil Brahmans 
or more inml Z narae f rom practice of selling themselves, 
of the <jo •' mm ? r 80ns ) f° the daughter of tho lower groups 
tho Jog nn Yp ?rvcn above. Usually the Bikauwas belong to 
found nmnii.r , i ! ,n l lbadd h c ass . es » and comparatively few of thorn aro 
as fortv or fifff * 10 / n ^ a and Nagar gi-oups. Somo have as mauy 
viflited^at intorv T 1V p S> ?i • l , vo their own parents and aro 
have married 8 +i " , 1Gir husbands. BikauwS Brahmans who 
by the member* of if 16 - owcr aro not received on equal tonus 

‘“‘‘bo ~ wbom tLy many 

Bikauwa varies accordino. i ! tt } lumce - Tho price paid for a 

the means of tho family °of *1^° ® , to wblch he belon S s aiu1 

may be as little as Bs. 20 it Lf]? wh , om b V 9 *° 11 

Bs. 6,000. ‘ 1C bas beeu known to nse as high as 

Sakadwipi or Sakaldwipi Brahmans aro supposed to have 
Sitkadwipi, ^ eeu brought by Rama from Ceylon for the 

another opinion they ’“8 'According tc 

connfrv (ff Miio-n.llin « Uie m<i >genous Brahmans ot tho ancient 
countiy ot Magadha bomo say that it is for tins reason that thov 
mm formerly called Magas. If* UMU0> how(JV()ri has j^f J. 
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disuse, and the Sakadwipi themselves prefer the legend associating 
them with Rama’s famous invasion to that connecting them with 
a part of the country proverbial among Hindus for its ceremonial 
impurity. At the present day tho hulk of the suh-caste are em¬ 
ployed ns priests in Rajput families; some are landholders, some 
practise Hindu medicine. It is a curious fact that, although tho 
Sakadwipi have the standard eponymous gotras of the Brahman 
caste,their marriages are regulated not by these, but by ninety-five 
purs or divisions of the local or territorial type; that is to say, a 
Sakadwipi man may marry a woman of his own gotra who in 
theory is descended from the same mythical ancestor (rishi) as 
himself, but may not marry a woman whose forefathers are shown by 
the name of her pur to have come from the same village or the same 
tract of country a 3 his own. To abandon the gotra altogether and 
to substitute for it exogamous divisions based on a wholly different 
order of facts involves so serious a departure from _ orthodox usage 
that one is inclined to doubt whether the Sakadwipi can ever have 
been organized on the regular lines. This doubt is borne out by the 
statement made by Mr. Starring ,* that “ the test applied to a stranger 
pretending to be a Sdkadwipi is to offer him what is called j hut ha 
pant , or water from a vessel from which another person has drunk— 
a custom prohibited by all strict sects of Hindus. Should the 
stranger not be a Sakadwipi, he will refuse the water, probably 
with°some indignation, as, by drinking it, his caste, whatever it 
was, would be broken. If a S&kodwipi, however, ho will take it 

^According ^ jjk j 0 ] m Beamos, the best living authority on all 
questions touching tho history .of Orissa:— 
Utkal, “ Tradition relates that the original Brah¬ 

mans of Orissa were all extinct at the time of the lise of the 
Gang4 Vansa lino of kings, but that 10,000 Brahmans were 
induced to come from ICanauj and settle in Jdjpur, the sacred city on 
tho Baitarani river. The date of this immigration is not stated, but 
the fact is probably historical, and may have been synchronous with 
tho well-known introduction of Kanaujia Brahmans into the neigh¬ 
bouring province, of Bengal, by King Adisura in the tenth century. 
When tho worship of tho idol Jagannath began to be revived at 
Furi the Kings of Orissa induced many of the Jajpur Brahmans to 
settle round the now tomplo and oonduot tho ceroinouies. Thus 
there spraug up a division among the Brahmans; thoso who settled 
in Puri being called the Dakhindtya Sreni, or southern class, and 
those who remained at J&jpur the Uttara Sreni, or northern class. 
This latter spread all over Northern Orissa. Many of the southern 
Brahmans, however, are also found in Balasor; and the divisions of 
the t wo classes are fairly represented in most parts of the district, 
though the southern olass is less numerous than the northern. The 
former arc held in greater esteem for learning and purity of race 
than the latter.” Mr. Beanies goos on to explain how those two 
sub-castes are further broken up into functional divisions according 


* Hindu lYibes and Castes, vol i, p. 103. 
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lo llio Ycda whose ritual they profess to observe, and into gotras or 
oxogamous groups. In addition to this, cortaiu titles or upadhis are 
appropriated to particular gotras, for which they serve, as Mr. Beames 
points out, the purpose of surnames. It is perhaps due to this 
connexion with the gotra that the titles themselves are frequently 
used as exogenous divisions. The scheme of srenis, gotras 
updi/his, and Vcdic classes worked out by Mr. Beames is shown 
in tho Appendix. Concerning the gotra names, he observes that 
they “are for the most part patronymics from well-known 
Bis his, aud aro identical with many of those still in uso in the North- 
Wcstorn Provinces. This circumstance seems to add confirmation 
to tho legend of tho origin of this casto from Kanauj. A Rishi’s 
name occurs also among ttpadhis in one instance; Saranai being 
from Sanksrit Saraugi, patronymic from Sringa Rishi.” 

Tho entire series of names offers an interesting illustration of the 
curious complexity of the internal structure of the Brahman caste 
btartmg with tho two groups, Dakhinatya and Uitara, based upon 
territorial habitat, we hud each of these broken up into smaller 
groups, taking their Dames from certain specialised functions and 
also into groups tracing their descent from a mythical ancestor: 
while through the whole runs a fourth series of distinctive titles 
indicating some form of personal merit, whether proficiency‘ in 
religious knowledge, fullness of ascetic virtue, or it may he merely 
descent from famous ancestry. By making it possible to classify 
famihes in order as it were of hereditary merit, such titles are spe- 
cudly adapted to givo rise to a system of hypergamy. Once let it be 
admitted and placed on record that a particular family has attained to 
a ll S“ degree of ceremonial purity, and it follows that marriages with 
members of that family will acquire a special value, which in course of 
i imo will take the form of a brido or bridegroom-price. But besides 
this, titular groups can also bo used for exogamous purposes, and this 
is the case in Orissa, though it is extremely unusual among the higher 
castes. Lastly, I may draw attention to the remarkable fact that 
among the Brahmans of this part of the country unquestionable traces 
may bo found of a survival of the totemistio beliefs w r L\ich aro common 
among tho Dravidian and semi-Dravidian groups. Thus tho Brah¬ 
mans of tho Butsa^a gotra revere the calf as their original anoestor; 
tho Bharadwaja claim desceut not from tho Vedio llishi, but from a 
bml bearing the same name; the Atreya are the offspring of a deer, and 
will not eat that animal or sit upon its hide; tho Kauohhasa trace 
their lineage to a tortoise; and tho Kaundinya commemorate their 
descent ivoru the tiger by refusing to sit upon a tiger skin. No 
attempt can be made here to account for tho prevalence of these 
superstitions. Ihey may bo a survival of ancient Aryan totemism ; 
they may be due to the adoption by tho immigrant Brdhmans of 
Dravidian beliefs and observances ; or, lastly, they may show that the 
Brahmans of Orissa are themselves Dravidians or have undergone 
a considerable infusion of Dravidian blood. 

An attempt is made in tho Appendix to reconcile Mr. Beames’ 
account of the divisions of the Nor thorn Orissa Brahmans with the 
structural divisions of the caste in Orissa generally. 
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The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Brahmans in 1872 and 1881 


District. 

1872. 

1831. 

District. 

1872. 

1SS1. 

Bardwan . 

Bankurft . 

Birbhum . 

1\! idnapur . 

Hugbli . 

Howrah 

24-Parganas ... . 

K&diya . 

Jessore . 

Khulna .. 

Mursliedabad . 

Dmaipur . 

Rajshabyo . 

Rangpur . 

Bo«ra . 

Pabna . 

Darjiling . 

Jalpigori . 

Kueh Behar ... . 

Dacca 

Raridpur 

Bakartranj . 

Maimansinh . 

Chittagong. 

100,824 

49,473 

42,287 

118,700 

} 107,534 

120,102 

60,024 

51,009 

8&749 

0,209 

15,000 

10,623 

4,203 

20,652 

1,002 

1,275 

5R632 

23,204 

65,254 

33,414 

22,667 

107,684 
84,322 
39,724 
117,414 
< 76,271 
l 39,141 
114,911 
59,894 
87,752 
28,654 

8,913 

16,523 

12,075 

4,014 

20,970 

3,882 

3,909 

8,530 

60,812 

40.015 

44,736 

50,152 

21,355 

Noakhali . 

Tipporah . 

Chittagong Hill Tracts ... 

Patna ... . 

Gya . 

Shahabad . 

Mozufferpur . 

Darbhanga . 

Saran . 

Champaran . 

Mongbyr . 

Hhagnlpur ... 

Purnian ... .. 

Maldah * . 

Santhdl Parganos . 

Cuttack . 

Puri . 

Ralasore . 

Tributary States ... 

Hazaribagh . 

Lohardaga . 

Singbhum . 

Manbhum . 

Tributary States . 

7,652 

31,020 

15 

89,878 
64,319 
198,631 
} 183,777 

149,430 
05,315 
43,402 
50,4*3 
29,137 
8,507 
29,330 
103,079 
86,580 
100,192 
GO, 480 
21,760 
27,326 
4,098 
53.701 
2,755 

10,963 
31.502 
101 
47,041 
59.570 
213.308 
f 90,206 
i 179.203 
173,362 
70,284 
67.291 
71,420 
34,822 
12,001 
30,075 
177,193 
88,692 
119,373 
80,426 
28,422 
42,439 
2,886 
49,190 
8,452 


Brahman, a synonym for 
Bdbhan ; a religious group of 
Jugis in Bengal. 

Brahmapur, a samaj or local 
group of the Sdharna yotra 
of Pdscli&tya Baidik Brahmans 
in Bengal. 

Brdhmarshi, a section of tho 
Bhar caste in Western Bengal. 
The term appeal's to have been 
borrowed from tho Brahmanieal 
system in comparatively recent 
times, as the caste has also a sot 
of the totemistic sections charac¬ 
teristic) of tho Kolarian races. 
An eponymous section of San- 
klidris and Tantis in Bengal. 

Brahma-v&di, a title of Brah¬ 
mans, meaning ono who asserts 
that Brahma—the ono spirit— 
really exists, and nothing else, 

Br&hmileh& # a thar or sept of 
Suuuwars in Darjiling. 


Brahmimi Dhan, a thar of 
the Basishtha yoira of Nep&li 
Brahmans. 

Braili, a thar or sept of Man- 

gars in Darjiling. 

Brajabasi, (i) residents of 
Braj, the tract of country round 
Brindaban, in the North-West¬ 
ern Provinces; (ii) the warlike 
character of the Braj people 
has led to the term Brajab&si 
being used to denote an armed 
attendant, ono carrying arms, as 
a sword and shield, or some¬ 
times a matchlock, and employed 
as a door-keeper, a guard, or 
an escort; (iii) a synonym for 
Bediyd, q.v. 

Brangplagi, a. thar or sept of 
Hangars in Darjiling. 

Briddha, a section of Brah¬ 
mans. 

Brihaspati, a section of Brah¬ 
mans. 
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Brihatbat, a section of OhAsd- 
dbob&s in Bengal. 

Brijia, a synonym for Binjbid. 

^ r U'^;Agaria, a sub-tribe of 
Agarias in Cliota Nagpur. 


Budhw&re-Dumra, a mul of 
tbo Batsa section of MaitbiL 
Brabmans in Behar. 

Budhware-Balha, a mul of 
the Batsa section of Maithil 
Brabmans in Bebar. 


Bri khan, a section of tbo Kora 
caste in Western Bengal. 

Bud or Budwar, Wednesday, a 
sept of Mundas in Ckota Nagpur. 

Budhaure, a mul of the KAs- 
yapa section of Maithil Brah¬ 
mans in Behar. 

Budhbansi, a sept of the Chan- 
drabansi division of Eajputs in 
Behar. 


Budhv/ark, a pur or section 
of Sakadwipi Brabmans in 
Behar. 

Buim, a worm, a totemistic 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Bukhari a, a title of Babhans 
in Behar. 

Bukru, a sept of Lobars and 
Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 


B udh ware- Mah es i, a mul of 
tUe Batsya section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 


BudhwSre-Sakuri, a mul of 
the Batsa seotion of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 


Bulun, a section of Murmis in 
Darjiling. 

^ Bulung, a thar or sept pf 
Gurungs in Darjiling. 

Bumakamchhd, a that or sopt 
of Khamhus in Darjiling. 


of ’! j a \ -® M;w >.tho vaguo popular designation of a number 

lx>liAvtwi T 1 ^ n ' es . lu Central aud Eastern Bengal, who are 
tw 7 ' . 0 , ^migrated into that part of the country from 
dof" h?\ ?°^ horn B ^gal and from Cliota Nagpur. The term 
to lu.", /'■ , 1Sc ' P re cise definition, but, I believe, the following 
; n 1 i ^'/accurate list of tho castes which it ordinarily 
in ~ ) ( 2 ) Dhumij, (3) Bagdi, (4) Bauri, (5) Gha.fi, 

0 Kharwar, (7) Koifi, (3) Mmida, (9) Oraon, (10) Rajbansi! 

TiufLa Ua ^( V;i \iV Of those all but the Itajhansi are 

iA- b °. '* e stem Bengal or Chota Nagpur, where the undu- 
‘ if uro tho country and tho system of terracing for rioo 
ni -ii f r „ „ area available for cold weather crops, such as wheat, 
end of'N 1- 'i exceedingly small. Tho result is that from tho 
Uvo bv fi P n m h r t0 i aboxit middle of April tho classes who 
eastwards iu ? raetioal }f filing to do, and wander 

of tl.om n , , ber m search of work. Many it not most 

and Eastern lu ^ k m Sphering in tho rieo harvest of Central 
Brahn ‘ itrr c * n ^». 80 . m ° clear tho elm’s of the Mogna and 
0 j.i „ Z. ’’ sow lu digo for the planters of Rajshahye, while 
(i i .; ] “P oyment nearer home under the municipalities o£ 

Calcutta and its suburbs. Towards the middle of March tins stream 
of labour again sols westward, and long lines of men may bo met 
returning to plough tlleir own fields with tho first showers of 
pr.. borne, however, stay behind and settle in a more or loss 
Homadjc fashion in the districts east of tho Hugb’i. To those 
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scattered colonists, whose freedom from scruples in tho matter of 
food cuts them off from their more orthodox neighbours, who 
repel the Hindu by eating fowls, and the Mahomednn by their 
partiality for pork, tho natives of Central and Eastern Bengal have 
given the name of Buna. The etymology of the word is obscure, 
but I suspect it to be a corrupted form of ban or jungle, having 
reference either to the fact that the castes and tribes in question 
hail from the jungles of Western Bengal, or to the aptitude that 
they show for clearing and bringing under cultivation waste lands 
covered with jungle. In either case it is closely analogous, to the 
word “ jungly/’ which is used by persons concerned with emigration 
to the tea districts as a general designation for all coolies who come 
from Chota Nagpur. 

The aggregate denoted by the word Buna has some points of 
resemblance to a caste in the popular sense of the word. Its mem¬ 
bers bear a common descriptive name, perform very similar func¬ 
tions, and, I believe, eat certain kinds of food and smoke tobacco 
together. They do not, however, intermarry, and the various castes 
and tribes grouped together in Eastern Bengal under the name of 
Buna regard themselves in their own country as perfectly distinct. 
It is of course difficult to define precisely the extent of the rapproche*• 
merit that has taken place between them in their now homes; but it 
is at least conceivable that the bonds which now unite them may 
hereafter be drawn closer, and that tho different members of the Buna 
group may in course of time intermarry without regard to tho caste to 
which they originally belonged. Should this be tho case, it will 
serve to illustrate a process which I believe very rarely occurs—the 
formation of a casto by the re-intcgration of units already differen¬ 
tiated from a common stock. It is tolerably certain that most of tho 
castes included among the Bunas are offshoots. from the great 
aboriginal raco whom tlio Aryans found in possession of the plains 
of India. They have, however, long ago parted into separate 
marriage groups, and it will bo curious to see whether their compara¬ 
tive isolation as settlers in Central and Eastern BeDgal causes them 
to re-unite. The only analogous instanco that I know of is that of 
the Chattarkhai caste in Orissa. 

The following statement shows tho number and distribution of the 
Buna group in 1872 and 1881. The statistics are not very valuable, as 
many Bunas would probably have described themselves by the name 
of their own caste instead of by tho less definite generic term 
Buna. 


District. 

1*72. 

1881. 

District. 

1S72. | 

1881. 

Bardwan . 


87« 

35 1 

Uanc r pur ... ... ... 

193 

178 

Bnnkura . 


2,175 

477 

Dogra 

2.S40 

4,Ml 

Jilrbhimi . 


43 

15 

Pabnn . 

5,234 

2,!i!l) 

AUtlintpur .. 


6 

202 

Darjiling . 


41) 

Jlnghli with Ilowrah 

... 

5)46 

. . 

JhKva . 

SO) 

15 

‘Jl-Pnrgtumi . 

... 

11,032 

0,321 

1’Wklpur .. 

2.41*2 

2,375 

Nadiya . 


10,028 

o,m 

Unkorgruj. 

173 1 

«»»«.. 

jiMwro 



4,802 ; 

MmuuuJhiuli ... ... 

492 

245 

Khulna 



JLtlJJJ . 

Mnldah ... ... 

017 

515 

MuiMjndahflt!... 


”2,320 

3s? 

Snul4l Piirganns. 

...... 

211 

Diitajpui- . 

;;: l 

3.130 

s.jm 

iu*. 


!’2 

JLOijwliahyo 



l,«Ul 

1 Aiunbltum . 

1 _ _ . __ 

_J1“ J. 

2,VU0 
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Buna-Pan, a sub-casto of 
Pans iu Orissa. 

Buna-Rajwar, a designation 
of Rajwars who have emigrated 
from their original home in Chota 
Nagpm’ and settled as hums, or 
cl oarers of jungle, in Bengal or 
Behar. 

Bundeia, a sept of Rajputs 
in Behar, possibly connected with 
the spurious tribe of Rajputs 
who give the name to the pro¬ 
vince of Bundelkhand. The latter 
are descended from the Garhwars 
of Kantit and Khairagarh, and 
first settled in Bundelkhand in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

Bundra, a sub-sept of tho 
Besrd sept of Santals. 

Bunduar, a section of Ghasis 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Bung or Bungza, a sept of 
Chakmas in the liili Tracts of 
Chittagong. 

Bunichhor, a section of Ka- 
naujia Lohdrs iu Bohar. 

Bur&thoki, a suh-tribo of 

Man gars in Darjiling. 

Burdewa, a thar or sept of 
Damis in Darjiling whose chief 
profession is sewing. 

Burial i Kalundia, a sopt of 
Hos in Singbhum. 

Buri -Samat, a sept of IIos in 
Singbhum. 


Buru, a sept of Pans in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Buru-birit, of the hills, a sub¬ 
sept of the Marndi sept of Santals. 

Busgarait, a section of tho 
Kdmar sub-easto of Dosadhs in 
Behar. 

_ Butepachhd, a thar or sept of 
Khambus in Darjiling. 

Buthuja, a thar or sept of tho 
Barah Gurung sub-tribe of 
Gurungs in Darjiling. 

Butka-Sudhh, a sub-caste of 
Sudhds in Orissa. 

Butku, a section of the Kora 
caste in Chota Nagpur, the 
members of which will not touch 
or kill a pig. 

Byabah&ri, a sub-caste of 
the Kochh tribe in Dinajpur. 

Byddh , Sansk. Vyddhd, a syn¬ 
onym for Bediya, q.v. 

Byadhd, a sub-caste of Pasis in 
Behar, whose origiual occupation 
was to gather and soil sing- 

hum, tho water-chestnut (Trapa 
bispinosa). Most of them have 
now abandoned tliis and taken to 
extracting and selling the juice 
of the toddy-palm. 

Byangnasi, a thar or sopt of 
Hangars in Darjiling. 

Byapri, a thar or sept of 
Gurungs,in Darjiling. 
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Chab or Ch&bi, a sub-caste 
of Gonrhis in Eeliar. Some of 
them disown all connexion with 
the Gonrliis and claim to be a 
separate caste. Their houses are 
often circular. 

Chabdia, a section of Goal&s 
in the North-Western Provinces. 

Chabuksawar, a rough rider, 
a groom, a jockey—an occupation 
usually followed by If ahomedans. 

Chachet, a small bird, a totem- 
istic sept of Cliiks in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Chadch&k, a pur or section of 
Sdkadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Chadu, a bird, a totemistic 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Chaench&ir, a bird, a totem- 
istic sept of Cliiks in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Chah-ba, a rui or sept of 
Sherpa Bhotias of Nepal. 

Chahil or Chcih i rd, a sub-tribe 
of Bajputs, properly natives of 
Hissar, mostly converts to Ma- 
Jiomedanism. They nevertheless 


retain charge of the tomb of Goga 
Chauhan, a Hindu prince, now 
esteemed a saint. 

Chahraita, a section of the 
Pachainya sub-caste of Doms 
in Behar. 

Chahubar, a section of Ghasis 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Ch&i, a title of Kaibarttas in 
Bengal; a synonym for Chain. 

Chaian, a hypergamous group 
of Karans in Orissa. 

Chaibisa, a sub-tribe of 
Limbus in Darjiling and the 
Eastern Himalayas. 

Chail, a title of Tambulis in 
Bengal. 

Chai!&h&, a section of the 
Banodhia and Jaiswar Kalwars 
in Behar. 

Chaimarar, a title of the 
Chain sub-casto of Nunias in 
Behar. 

Chain, a sub-caste of Nunias 
in Behar ; also a title of Bangaju 
Kayasths. 


Ohdt, Bnrchdm , a cultivating and fishing casto of Behar 
0rf . and Central Bengal, probably an offshoot 

from some non-Aryan tribe. The Chains are 
found in Oudh, where Mr. Carnogy connects them with the Tharu, 
Baji, Nat, and other broken and gyp^y-liko tribes inhabiting the 
> base of the Himalayas, and traces in ■their physiognomy features 
peculiar to Mongolian races. Mr. Sherring, again, in one place 
speaks of them as a sub-caste of Mallahs, iu another as a class 
of * jugglers, thimble-riggers, and adventurers, who attend fairs and 
other festivals like men of the aamo profession in England.’ A sub-caste 
of the Nunias bears tho name Chain, but the Nunias do not admit any 
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affinity. Mr. 0. F. Magrath, m his Memorandum on Urn Tribes and 
Castes oj Behar, ■published in the Bengal Census Report of 1872, says 
they closely resemble Binds in their occupations, being chiefly boat¬ 
men, who also engage in fishing. Chains are thickest south of 
lir ^ an S es > t™ 1 ! 0 Linds are most numerous in North Behar. 
JUr. Magrath adds that their reputation as thieves, impostors and 
swindlers is in his experience not altogether deserved, as the' men 
whom the common people, and even the police of Behar, describe as 
Chains usually turned out on inquiry to be Maghaya Dorns, Nat? or 
Raj wars. The term Chdi-pund, however, is a common expression for 
stealing among Hindi-speaking natives, while throughout Bengal 
individuals belonging to the caste are watched with great suspicion 
the mule or exogamous sections of the Chains in Behar throw 

Internal structure and D ° °? Origin of the Caste, as with 

marriage. one exception they appear to have been bor- 

ni , . TOWed ^om the Brahmanical. Chains practise 

?esnectabir U p 8 l lnfant -“ arna S e > kl t the latter is considered more 
3ra f U Polygamy is permitted if the first wife is barren or 
suffers from an incurable disease or any serious bodily defect A 

Sir marry a f i! ;; Thon g h not oompelled to marry her decent 
usband s younger brother, it is deemed right and proper for he5 to 
do so if such a relative exists. The standard of female morality 
appears to be lax, and sexual indiscretions are leniently dealt with 

5 v t they occur within the limit of the caste. If a woman 

may ehber r,bf C - nda l b T m ^ u ? with a member of the casto. she 

6 i bt abs °, lutl0n Saving a feast to the brethren, or 
nw husband may apply to tho caste council for a divorce. In the 

( f +i, Ca ! 6 i 10 ma y “ ari T ' 10r tover. For offences outside tho circle 
_ 0 cas e ’ m0 cle oi atonement is appointed; and a woman who 
" ^ vron |t Y 1 ^ 1 a ^mber of either a higher or a lower caste is 
pvosR t ° ^ lam corQmunit y J aU( i generally becomes a public 


As among other impure castes, a Dasnami Gos&in acts as guru. 

Religion. a degraded Maithil Brahman as purohit. 

. In Oudh the Chains worship Mahdbira, the 

monkey-gocl, Sat Nar&yana, and Devi Pdtan, whilo they drink 
spirits and feast on pork. Those whom we find in Behar, like 
*1 wr tBhor tribes, nro followers of tho Paucli Pirfya oiood, wliilo 
io Bengal members of the casto worship Koila Bdba. Both freely 
indulge in spirits whenever a favourable opportunity presents itself. 

In point of social standing Chains rank with Binds, Nun ids, and 

Social status and occu- ?.**** > *?ut nowhere do they rise to the distino- 
patiou. tiou, which Binds and Nunias sometimes att ain, 

°f giving water and certain kinds of sweetmeats 
o Brahmans. In Behar and Contral Bengal they are cultivators 
holding lands as occupancy or, more frequently, nou-oocupam.y 
raiyats. Olliers, again, are landless day-labourers or boatmen and 
ishermen, catching mullet with weirs of sir At mat, as tho Binds do. 
In Cudli and too iNorth-^Vostem Provinces they arc cutivators, and 
preparo k hair or catechu. In Id astern Bengal (hoy appear as traders 
in gram and pulse. 
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The following statement shows tho number and distribution of 
Chains in. 1872 and 1881:— _ ' 


Hard wan . 

Birhhnra 

Midnapur 

Hughlt with Howrah 

24-Parganas . 

Nadiya . 

Khulna . 

Jessore ... 
Murshedabad ... 

Dinajpur . 

Raj.shahye ... 
Ramtpur ... ... 

Rabna . 

Darjiling . 

Dacca . 

Faridpur . 


1S72. 


1881. 


C3 

2 

601 

21 

8 

055 


104 

26,183 

837 

8,802 

22 

120 


1 

430 


116 

419 

171 

101 

20,649 

271 

8,009 

281 

32 

3 

391 

5 


District. 


Maimansinh ... 
Tippernh 

Nonkliali .. 

Patna .. 

Gya . 

Skahabad 

rr . . . C Darbhanea 

Tirlmt iMoznfferpur 

Raran . 

Champaran ... 
Monschyr 
Blmgalpur ... 
Purnean 
Maldah 

Santfd Parganos 


1872. 


1S81. 


6,780 

19 

300 

1,872 

905 

1,148 

5,889 

2,011 

4,526 

30,082 

17,570 


3 

314 

rt 

4,070 

13 


05 
980 
879 
304 
3,2:13 
5,5 f* 
8,558 
33,639 
10,272 


ChainiiChain orChai,asub- 
caste of Mallahs in Behar. 

Chdkar 9 a servant. 

Ch&kar&n, properly the plural 
of chdkar, ‘ a servant/ ordinarily 
used to denote revenue-free or 
rent-free land appropriated to the 
support of persons performing 
public or gMtfSi-public services, 
such as village watchmen, mes¬ 
sengers, accountants, and the like. 
The term has thus come to be used 
in the Census papers as a design¬ 
ation of the holders of such land* 


Chaki, a title of Barendra 

Brahmans and Kayastlis in 
Bengal. 

Chaki Dukri, a sept of Hos in 
Singblium. 

Ghakkiwala, a flour-grinder 
or miller, usually a Kurmi, who 
employs the women of his house 
or neighbourhood to grind singly* 

Chakleddr, the superin¬ 
tendent, or proprietor or renter, 
of a chakld , a large division of a 
country comprehending a number 
of pargatm. 

(Elutkma, TsakmA, Tsak, Thek (Burn.), a Lobitic 1 tribe of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. Major Levin groups them with the 
Khyoungtha, or tribes who live along tho river courses, as distin¬ 
guished from‘the Toungtha, whose settlements are confined to tho 
hills. Concerning tliis division into river and hill peoples, which is 
T elioved to have originated with the Arokanese, Herr A. Griinwedel 2 
remarks that it “ not only supplies a good outward distinction, but is 
moreover fully justified, inasmuch as it at the same time preserves 
intact the division according to descent.’’ Herr 
Tradition of origin. Virchow, however, observes that “these divi¬ 
sions, based as they are on the localities of the tribes along tho 
rivcrB or on tho hills, must by no means be supposed to represent 
cither genetic or de facto homogeneous groups.” Tho traditions 
regarding the origin of the Chnkmis are conflicting, and allege (I) 

nbrom lohitfl, ‘rod/ a name of the Brahmaputra, believed by Lassen to 
have reference to the oast and the rising sun. {Ltd. AH. i, C67, note.) 
V Midler ( Alhfcmeine Ethnographic, p. 406) includes the Burmese and tho 
tribes of the Chittagong Hill Tracts and Arakan under the term Lohita - 

g umrnftT y Kotiee of the Hill Tribes, in liicbeck’s Chittagong Hdl Intcs, 
translated by Keane.. 
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that tlioy originally came from the Malay Peninsula, (2) that their 
ancestors were Chaus-bansi Kshatriyas of CJiampanogar in Hindu¬ 
stan, who invaded the Hill Tracts about the end of the 14th century, 
settled there, and intermarried with tho people of the country; 
(3) that they are the descendants of the survivors of a Mogul army 
sent by the Vazir of Chittagong to attack the King of Arakan. 
Owing, it is said, to the Yazir declining the food offered to him by 
a Buddhist Phoongyee whom ho met on the way, his army was 
defeated by art magic and his soldiers became slaves to the King 
of Arakan, who gave them land and wives in the llill Tracts, In 
support of this tradition Major Lewin refers to the fact that tho 
Chakma Rajas from 1715 to 1830 bore the title Khan. This, 
however, clearly proves little, as the title is borne by many Hindus, 
and nothing is more probable than that the Raja of a wild* tribe 
should have borrowed it from the Mahomedan rulers of Chittagong. 

The evidence at present available does not appear to warrant 
any moro definite conclusion than that the Chakmas are probably 
a people of Arakaneso origin, whose physical type has been to somo 
extent modified by intermarriage with Bengali settlers. This view 
though deriving somo support from the fact that the tribe have only 
lately abandoned the use of an Arakanese dialect, possesses no 
scientific valuo, as for all we know the settlement in Arakan may bo 
of very recent date, and the true affinities of the tribe can only be 
determined by a thorough examination of their physical character¬ 
istics. Ur. iuebeck s measurements comprised only threo subjects— 
a number insufficient, as Hen- Virchow points out, to admit of tho 
calculation of an average which shall represent an approximation to 
tho true physical type of the tribe. 1 

Tho Chakmas are. divided into three sub-tribes— Chakma, 
Internal structure. Doingnak, and Tungjainya or Tangjangya. 

„ I he Domgnaks are believed to have broken 

on from the parent tribe about a century ago, when Jaun Baksli 
v an was Chief, in consequence of his having ordered them to 
in ermany wdh tho other branches of the tribe. This innovation 
i 9 V1 ° on ^ ^approved of, and many Doiugnaks abandoned their 
mo* on tuo Kamaphuli river and fled to Arakan. Of late years 
h;ivo ^pned and settled in the hills of tho Cox’s 
u„ a 'T OU - When Captain Lewin wrote, tho Doiugnaks 
form <.f 'n rm a \ aoe8 ® dialect, and had not yet acquired the corrupt 
^ K i V n Ch is 8 P 0 !«® by the rest of the Chakmas. Tho 
UiSs from Amb ' lu \ are sait * (o have come into the Chittagong 

Chief. A number “ them W ’ wheu Dhar f m w ? 8 

consequence of the ChiefT’rifn^ f’ S °° n ^ T° d t°- ] f)\ ™ 

leader, Pbapru, to the head^Sf^fr°° gn w c 1 aTV/ T 
„ nff/ /ii i, J1 ; aa>itip of tho Bub-tribe. About twenty 

■V' . c . .. ?i 618 ^ho Tungjaiiiya 6ub-tribo still spoke 
Arakanose, wlulo the youn ger generation wore following tho example 

» Since this was written one hnn• 7 7 777 7 , 7 

been measured uuder my supervi^n^?f lmens of the Unkma tr.be havn 

Z«i i ’ '?**«»*> ™> rn* W 
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of tlio Chakmas and taking to Bengali. Outsiders are admitted 
into the tribe. They must spend seven days in the priest’s house, 
and then give a feast to the tribe, at which certain mantras 
are repeated to sanctify the occasion, and fowls and pigs are killed. 
Persons so admitted arc almost invariably natives of the plains who 
have become attached to Chakma women. Although fully recognised 
as members of the tribe for social purposes, they would be distin¬ 
guished by the designation Bangali, but their offspring will rank in 
every respect as Chakmds. 

A list of the exogamous septs (goza) of the Chakm^is and 
Tungjainiyas will be found in Appendix I. I have been unable to 
obtain a list of the septs of the Doingnaks. It will be observed 
that many of the septs are of the same type as those found 
among the Limbus and Tibetans; that is, the names record some 
curious adventure or personal peculiarity of the supposed ancestor 
of the sept. Others, again, aro territorial; only, instead of taking 
their names from a village or a tract of country, they follow tho 
names of rivers. Tlio sept name descends in the male line, and 
the rule of exogamy based upon it is unilateral; that is, while 
a man is forbidden to marry a woman belonging to his own sept, 
there is nothing, so far as the rule of exogamy goes, to prevent 
him from marrying a woman belonging to his mother’s sept. The 
prohibition arising from tho sept name is therefore supplemented 
by forbidding men to marry tlio following relatives and their 
descendants:—Step-mother, mother’s sister, sister, sister’s daughter, 
mother’s brother’s daughter, father’s sister’s daughter, wife’s elder 
sister. After his wife’s death a man may marry her younger sister. 

Among the Chakmas, as perhaps among tho Greeks and 
Romans in tho beginning of their history, tho sept is tlio unit of 
the tribal organization for certain public purposes. Lach sept is 
presided over by an hereditary dew&n (among the lungjaimycis 
called ahun), who represents the family of the founder, ibis officer 
collects the poll-tax, keeps a certain proportion himself, and pays 
the remainder with a yearly offering of first fruits to the Chief of 
the tribe. When a wild animal fit for food is killed, he has a right 
to a share in the carcass. He also decides the disputes, mostly 
matrimonial or more or less connected with women, which make up 
most of the litigation within the tribe, and divides the fines with 
the Chief. Where the sept is large and scattered, the dewan has 
subordinate headmen (Mr/d) to assist him. These are exempt from 
poll-tax and began or compulsory labour, but must mako to tho 
dewan a yearly offering of one measuro of rice, one bamboo vessel 
(chungd) of spirits, and a fowl. 

I quote at length Major Lewin’s 1 graphic and sympathetic 
description of the marriage customs of the Chakmas 

“ Child-marriages among the Chakmas, or indeed among tho hi) 1 
people in general, are unknown. There is no 
fixed time for getting married. Some of tho 
young men indeed do not marry until they Teach the age of 24 or 
gg: after that age, however, it is rare to see a man unmarried. 

* LLttl Tracts of Chittagong, pp. 70 U scy> 
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Marriage is after this fashion: Father, mother, and son first look 
about them and fix upon a bride. This indispensable prelim¬ 
inary accomplished, tho parents go to the house where their intended 
daughter-in-law resides. They take with them a bottle of spirits 
(this is an absolute necessary in every hill palaver). The matter 
will at first he opened cautiously. Tho lad’s father will say, ‘ That 
is a fine tree growing near your honso; I would fain plant in 
its shadow/ Should all go well, they retire after mutual civili¬ 
ties. Both in going aud coming omens are carefully observed 
and many a promising match has been put a stop to by un¬ 
favourable auguries. A man or woman carrying fowls, water 
fruit, or milk, if passed on the right hand, is a good omen 
and pleasant to meet with; but it is unfavourable to see a kite or 
a vulture, or to seo one crow all by himself croaking on the left hand. 
If they are unfortunate enough to come upon the dead body of any 
animal on their road, they will go no further, but at once return 
homo and stop all proceedings. Old people quote numerous stories 
to show that tho disregard of unfavourable omens has in former 
times been productive of tho most ruinous consequences. 

‘ Ly the time a second visit is due the relatives on both sides 
havo been consulted; and if all has progressed satisfactorily and 
there are no dissentient voices, they go accompanied by some of tho 
gins ot tho village, taking with them presents of curds and binn 
gram, and jogri, a sweet fermented liquor made from rice. Then 
a day is settled. (after tho harvest is a favourite time), and a ring of 
betrothal is given to the bride. Now, also, is arranged what 
price the young man is to pay for his wife; for the Chakmds, in 
contradistinction to all our other tribes, buy their wives. The 
ordinary price is 11s. 100 to Rs. 150. On tho marriage day a largo 
stock of provisions is laid in by both houses. A procession of men 
and women start from the bridegroom’s village with drums and 
music to fetch, home tho bride. The parents of the bridegroom 
present their intonded daughter with her marriage dress. No 
ceremony, however, is performed; and the bride, after a short 
m ri val, is taken away, accompanied by all her relatives, to her new 


enter the house, and the bride and the bride- 
nf lmfi C °v VU 3 °£ e ^ er at a small table—tho bride on tho left hand 

dK? “r - “.ts strife £ 

plished.’ Thma]fCTy e out^S-iTi lliUg, rVff l b l a000m * 

“/SrVl 10 r/ band , the ; and % at this stage of tho 

, . " bashfulness is evinced, the bridesmaid and 

bosl man raise the hands of their respective charges to and from cadi 
ollici s m°u -is, o the intense enjoyment aud hilarity of every one 
present. Af .er they have thus eaten and drunken, an eldor of tbo 
village spimklos them with river-water, pronounces them man aud 
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wife and Pays a charm used for fruitfulness. Tl>o couple then retire, 
and the guests keep it up until an early hour on the following morn¬ 
ing. The next day, at the morning meal, the newly married come 
hand in hand and salute tho elders of the families. The father of the 
bride generally improves this occasion by addressing a short lecture to 
his son-in-law^onthe subject of marital duties. lake her,. ho says; 

«I have given her to you; but she is young and not acquainted with 
her household duties. If therefore at any time you come back from 
tho jhum and find tho rice burnt, or anything else wrong, teach her: 
do not beat her. But at the end of three years, if she still oontanues 
ignorant, then boat her, but do not take her life; for if you do, .I shall 
demand the price of blood at your hands, but for heating her I shall 

not hold you responsible or interfere. ’ . . , , . . 

“All marriages, however, do not go on m this happy fashion . 
it often happens that the lad and the lass have made up their minds 
to couple, but the parents will not hear of the match. In such a 
case the lovers generally elope together; but should the girls 
parents be very much set against the match, they have the rightto 
demand hack and take their daughter from the hands of her lover. 
If, notwithstanding this opposition, the lovers intentions still remain 
unaltered and they elope a second time, no one has then the right to 
interfere with them. Tho young husband makes a present to ms 
father-in-law according to his means, gives feast to his new 
relatives, and is formally admittod into kinship. . 

Sexual indiscretions before marriage are not severely dealt 
with and usually end in marriage. But a man who carries o.. a 
™ <nrl against her will is fined Es. 60, and “ also receives a 
3 beating from tho lads of the village to which a girl belongs. 
Kcest is pifnished by a fine of Es. 50 and corporal punishment 
On-o married, the Chakmd women aro said to bo good and faithful 
wfcs, and it is unusual for tho village council to be called upon to 
exercise its power of granting a divorce. Such cases, however, do 
oocur occasionally. The offender has to repay to the husband the 
bride-price and tho expenses incurred in the marriage, aud in 
addition a fine of Es. 50 or Ra. 60, which is divided between tho 
dewan or ahiin of the sept and the Chief of the tribe. Divorced 

W0D1 A widow is allowed to marry a second time. She may marry 
her husband’s younger brother, but is not obliged to do so. Tho 
“ simple, consisting mainly of a feast. 

cer ipp J Chakuiiis profess to ho Buddhists, hut during tho last 
generation or so their practice in matters of 
Roiigion. religion has boon noticeably coloured by contact 

•j l i|. A .frogs Hinduism of Eastern Bengal. This tendency was 
encouraged by the example of Baja I)harm Baksh Kh/tn aud lns wilo 
IvUindi Bam, who observed the Hindu festivals, consulted Hindu 
astrologers kept a Chittagong Brahman to supervise the daily worship 
of the goddess K&H, and persuaded themselves that they were hm-u 
representatives of the Kshatriya oasto. 8omo years ago, .however, 
a celebrated Phoongyeo oame over from Arakani after the V]» 8 
to endeavour to strengthen the cause .of Buddhisn* and to lake tlio 
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Edni to task for her loanings towards idolatry. His efforts are said 
to liavo met with some success, and the Kani is believed to have 
formally proclaimed her adhesion to Buddhism. 

Lakhsmi is worshipped by tho Tungjainya sub-tribe as tho 
goddess of harvest in a small bamboo hut set apart for this purpose. 
•She is represented by a rudo block of stone with seven skeins of 
cotton bound sevon times round it. The offerings are pigs and fowls, 
which are afterwards eaten by tho votaries. Cliakmas observe the 
samo worship with a few differences of detail, which need not be 
noticed hero. 

Vestiges of the primitive animism, which wo may believe to have 
been the religion of the Chakmas before their conversion to Buddhism, 
still survive in the festival called Shongbasa, when note, or the spirits 
of wood and stream, are worshipped, either by the votary himself 
or by an oxoreist (ojhd or naickhurd ), who is called in to perform the 
necessary ceremonies. The demons of cholera, fever, and other 
disoases aro propitiated in a river-bed or in the thick jungle, where 
spirits delight to dwell, with offerings of goats, fowls, ducks, pigeons, 


and flowers. Tho regular priests have nothing to do with this ritual,* 
which has been condomned as unorthodox. 


At a Chakma village, 55 says Major Lewin, U I was present 
when sacrifice was thus offered up by the headman. The occasion 
was a thank-offering for the recovery of his wife from child-birth, 
lhe offering consisted of a suckling pig and a fowl. The altar was 
of bamboo, decorated with young plantain shoots and leaves. On this 
raised platform were placed small cups containing rice, vegetables, 
and a spirit distilled from rice. Bound tho whole from the house¬ 
mother s distalf had been spun a long white thread, which encircled 
the altar, and then, carried into the house, was held at its two ends 
by tlm good man’s wife. The sacrifice commenced by a long 
invocation uttered by the husband, who stood opposite to his altar, 
and. between each snatch of his charm he tapped the small platform 
■with liis hill knifo and uttered a long wuiling cry. This was for tho 
purpose of attracting tho numerous wnnflArincr R-mriffl whn nn 
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pyre of seven layers, the head being turned to tho east. The 
ashes are thrown into tho river. A bamboo post, or some other 
portion of a dead man’s house, is usually burned with him—prob¬ 
ably in order to provide him with shelter in tho next world. At the 
burning place tho relatives set up a polo with a streamer of coarse 
cloth. Infants and persons who die of small-pox or cholera or by 
a violent death are buried. If a man is supposed to have died 
from witchcraft, his body when half-burned is split in two down 
tho chest—a practice curiously analogous to the ancient treatment 
of suicides in Europe. Seven days after death priests are sent for 
to read prayers for the dead, and the relatives give alms. It is 
optional to repeat this ceremony at the end of a month. At the 
end of the year, or at the festival of navdnna (eating of new rice), 
rice cooked with various kinds of curry, meat, honey, xvino, are 
offered to departed ancestors in a separate room and afterwards 
thrown into a river. Should a flea, or, better still, a number of 
fleas, be attracted by the repast, this is looked upon as a sign that 
the dead are pleased with the offerings laid before them. 

Like the rest of the Hill Tribes, the Chakmas live by jhnm oulti- 
n vation, which they cany on in the method 

caipa ion. described below in the article Magh. In spite 
of the necessarily shifting character of their husbandry, they show 
remarkable attachment to tho sites of their villages, and do not 
change these like most of tho other tribes. Their bamboo houses, 
built upon high piles, are constructed with great care. An excellent 
sketch of one of these is given by Dr. Biebeck in the book already 
referred to. 

The Census statistics of tho Chakma tribe show an extraordinary 
fluctuation in their numbers, which I am wholly unable to account 
for. In 1872 there were 28,01)7 Chakmas in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, while tho Census of 1881 shows only eleven ! JNo attempt 
is made to clear up this singular Vdlkcrwanderung in the text of the 
Census Import of 1881. 


Chakravartti, a title borne 
by some families of Brahmans 
in Bengal. 

ChaJcri, a synonym for Tcli in 
Bengal. , 

Chaksi&r, a section of Bub- 
lians in Bohar. 

Chakwan, a sept of Bajputs 
in Behar. 

Chakw&r, a mul or section of 
the Ayodhia sub-caste of Sonars 
and BiiLkans in Behar. 

Chabagge, a section of the 
Brthaimajati sub-caste of Khatris 
in Bengal. 


Chalak, a title of Kaibarttas 
in Bengal. 

Chalania, a mul or section of 
Kesarwani Baniis in Behar. 

Chalanta, a synonym for Doai. 

Chalenga, a kind of vegetable, 
a totemistio sept of Xorwas iu 
Chota Nagpur. 

Chalhaka, a section of Sonars 
in Behar. 

Gh&lh&san, a mul or section 
of the Naomulia or Gorii sub¬ 
caste of Goalis iu Behar. 

Ch&lhcisinhi, a mul or section 
of the f j ori-i and Kishnaufc sub- 
castes of Goalis iu Behar, whoso 
title is Mundiir. 
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Ch&Ihuk, a sept of Rajputs in 
Beliar. 

Chali , rico soup, a totemistlc 
sept of Mirndas in Cliota Nagpur. 

Chalisa, Chelisya, a thar of 
the Basishtha gotra of Nepali 
Brahmans. 

Chalita-Sau , a synonym for 
Sunri iu Bengal. 


Challisgharia, a sub-easte of 
Sutradhars in Noakhali. 

Chaluti, a sub-caste of Sunris 
in Western Bengal. 

Chamagrdmi, a fjdin of tho 
Kasyapa gotra of Barendra Brah¬ 
mans iu Bengal. 

Chamagu, a thar or sept of 
Newars in Darjiling. 


Chamav, the tanner caste of Behar and Upper India, found also 
^ a ll parts of Bengal as tanners and workers 

in leather under tho name Chamar or 
Charmakar, According to the Puranas, the Chamdrs aro descended 
from a boatman and a Chanddl woman; bnt if wo are to identify 
them with the Kara vara or leather-worker mentioned in the tenth 
chapter of Mjmu, the father of tho caste was a Nishada and the 
mother a \aideha. The Nislidda, again, is said to be the offspring 
of a BrAliman and a Sudra mother, and the Vaideha of a Vaisya 
father and Brahman mother. In one place, indeed, Mr. Sherring 
seems to take this mythical genealogy seriously, and argues that the 
“rigidity and exclusiveness of caste prejudices among the Chamdrs 
axe highly favourable to the supposition ” that Mann’s account of 
them is the true one, and consequently that the Chamdrs being 
“one-half of Brahmanical, one-fourth of Vaisya, and one-fourth of 
budra descent,” may “ hold up their heads boldly in the presenco of 
the superior castes.” Stated in this form, the argument verges on 
the grotesque; but it appears from other passages that Mr. Sherring 
was strongly impressed with the higli-casto appearance of the Chamar 
caste, and thought it possible that in this particular instance the 
traditional pedigree might contain an clement of historical truth. 
Similar testimony to tho good looks of tho Chamdrs iu certain parts 
o India comes to us from tho Central Provinces, where they are said 
o be lighter in colour than the members of other cultivating castes, 
w 11 e some of the rnen and many of tho women are remarkably 
4 i pastern Bengal, again, Dr. Wise describes the caste 
r i J Y than tha average ChandAl, and infinitely fairer, with 
BMhmm q 1Ca n ai 4 i* lnt °Hecituul cast of features than many Srotriya 

gar “^ S 1 zz s z: vvS 


T\o,n& Brahman gor C/iamdr 
Jnke sath na utariye pdr, 

-tlmt is, do not cross a river in the eamo boat with a black Bnihman 
Sr a v p i both objects being considered of evil omen.” 

Mr. jSiesneld thinks tlio Chamar “may havo sprung out of several 
different, tribes, like the Dorn, Kanjar, Habnra Cheru, etc., tho last 
remains of whom aro still outside tho palo of Hindu society. 
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Originally lie appears to have been an impressed labourer or beg dr, 
who was made to hold the plough for liis master and received in 
return space for building his mud hovel near the village, a fixed 
allowance of grain for every working day, the free use of wood and 
grass on the village lands, and tlio skins and bodies of all tho 
animals that died. This is very much the status of the Chamar 
at the present day. lie is still the field slave, the grass-cuttor, 
the remover of dead animals, the hide-skinner, and the carrion-eater 
of the Indian village.” Lastly, it should be observed that Mr. Hewitt, 
whose report on the settlement of the Raipur district is the locus 
classicus for the Chamars of tho Central Provinces, clearly regards 
them as to some extent an exceptional type, and lays stress on the 
fact that they do not present the same degraded appearance as their 
brethren in other parts of India. 

Chamars trace their own pedigree to Ravi or Rui Das, the 
famous disciple of Itamananda at the end of the fourteenth century, 
and whenever a Chamar is asked what he is, he replies a Ravi Das. 
Another tradition current among them alleges that them original 
ancestor was the youngest of four Brahman brethren who went to 
bathe in a river and found a cow struggling in a, quicksand. They 
sent the youngest brother in to rescue the animal, but before ho 
could get to the spot it had been drowned. He was compelled 
therefore by his brothers to remove the carcass, and after he had done 
this they turned him out of their caste and gave him the name of 
Chamar. 

Looking at the evidence as a whole, and allowing that there are 
points in it which seem to favour the conjecture that the Chamars 
may be in part a degraded section of a higher race, I do not consi¬ 
der these indications clear enough to override the presumption that 
a caste engaged in a filthy and menial occupation must on the wholo 
have been recruited from among the non-Aryan races. It may be 
urged, indeed, that the early Aryans were well acquainted with the 
use of leather, and were free from those prejudices which load the 
modern Hindu to condemn the art of the tanner as unclean. The 
degradation of the Chdrniamnd of Vedic times into the outcasto 
Cham&r of to-day may thus have been a slow process, carried out 
gradually as Brahmanical ideas gained strength, and the 6 fair 
Chamar ’ whom the proverb warns men to beware of may bo 
simply’an instance of reversion to an earlier Aryan type, which at 
one time formed an appreciable proportion of tho caste. All this, 
however, is pure conjecture, and oounts for little in face of the 
fact that tho average Cliamdr is hardly distinguishable in point 
of features, stature, and complexion from the members of those 
non-Aryan races from wboso ranks wo should primd fade expect tho 
profession of leather-dresser to bo filled. Occasional deviations from 
Inis .standard typo may bo due either to liaisons with members of 
tho higher castes or to some cause which cannot now be traced. 

Like all large castes, the Chamars are broken, up into a number 
of endogenous groups. Those are shown in 
icloma atnieturo. Appendix I, but I am doubtful whether the 

enumeration is complete. The Dhusia sub-caste alone appears to 
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liavo exogamous divisions of the territorial or local type, while in 
the other sub-castes marriages are regulated by the usual formula 
for reckoning prohibited degrees calculated to seven generations in 
the descending line. Cham&rs profess to marry their daughters as 
infants ; but in practico the ago at which a girl is married depends 
mainly upbn tho ability of her parents to defray the expenses of the 
wedding, and no social penalty is inflicted upon a man who allows 
his daughter to grow up unmarried. Polygamy is permitted, and 
no limit appears to be set to the number of wives a man may have. 

Like the Dorns, and unlike most other castes, Chamars forbid 
the marriage of two sisters to the same husband. 
In the marriage ceremony an elder of the caste 
presides, but a Brahman is usually consulted to fix an auspicious day 
for tho event. The father of tho bride receives a sum of money for 
his daughter, but this is usually insufficient to meet the expenses of 
the wedding. During the marriage service the bridegroom sits on 
the knee of tho bride's father, and the bridegroom’s father receives 
a few ornaments and a cup of spirits, after which each of the guests 
is offered a cup. No manca or wedding bower is made, but a barber 
prepares and whitewashes a space (chauk), within which the couple 
sit. lie also stains tho feet of tho bride and bridegroom with 
cotton soaked in lac dye (alia ), and is responsible that all tho 
relatives and friends are invited to the marriage. The caste elder, 
who officiates as priest, binds mango leaves on the wrists of the 
wedded pair, and chants mantras or mystic verses; while the 
bridegroom performs sindurddn by smearing vermilion on the bride’s 
forehead and the parting of her hair. This is deemed the valid 
and binding portion of tho ceremony. Widows are permitted 
to marry again. Usually when an elder brother dies childless 
the younger brother must marry tho widow within a year or eighteen 
months, unless they mutually agree not to do so, in which case she 
returns to her father’s house, where she is free to remarry with any 
one. If there are children by the first marriage, it is deemed the 
more incumbent on the widow to marry tho younger brother; but 
even in this case sho is not compelled to do so. The custody of 
ho childron, howevor, remains with their paternal uncle, and the 
widow forfeits all claim to share in her late husband’s estate. On 
ier remarriage the family of her first husband cannot claim any 
compensation for the bride-price which they paid for her on her 
marnage. Do tore a widow marries again her relatives go through 
_ie orin of consulting the panchayat, with the object, it is said, of 

“a’iSr,?’ —*W> » wll-timod or Lot. Divorce j. 
? v i - k° ean etion of the pancMyat of the casto. 
Divorced wives may marry again. J 

fai the moot interesting features of the Charn&r caste, says 
Religion in Bengal. i~, r * Wise, aro their religious and social customs. 

p I hey have no puroliit; their religious cere¬ 
monies, like those of tho Dorns, being directed bv one of tho elders 
°i the caste. But gurus, who give mantras to oliildien, aro found, 
aud a Hindustani Brahman is often consulted regarding a lucky day 
lor a wedding. Okamars kayo always exhibited a remarkable 
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dislike to Brahmans and to the Hindu ritual. They nevertheless 
observe many rites popularly supposed to be of Hindu origin, but 
which are more probably survivals of the worship paid to the village 
•■ods for ages before the Aryan invasion. The largo majority of 
Bengali Ckamars profess the deistio Sri-Narayani creed. Sants, or 
professed devotees, are common among them, and the Mahant ot that 
sect is always regarded as the religious head of the whole tribe.. A 
few Dacca Chamars belong to the Kabir-Panth, but none have joined 

anv of the Vaishnava sects. . _ . , , 

The principal annual festival of the Cham&rs is the Sripanchami, 
celebrated on the fifth day of the lunar month of 
Festivals. jy^gh (January-February), when they abstain 

from work for two days, spending them in alternate devotion at the 
Dhamghar, or conventicle of the Sri-Nar&yani sect, and in mtoxica- 
tion at home. The Dhdmghar is usually a thatched houso consisting 
of one large room with verandahs on all sides. At one end is a 
raised earthen platform, on which the open Grantha 1 garlanded with 
flowers is laid, and before this each disciple makes obeisance as ho 
enters. The congregation 6quats all round the room, tho women in 
one" corner, listening to a few musicians chanting religious hymns 
and smoking tobacco and gdnja, indifferent to the heat, smoke, and 
stench of the crowded room. The Mahant, escorted by the bants 
carrying their parwduas or certificates of membership, enters about 
1 a .si., when the service begins. It is of the simplest form. tho 
Mahant, after reading a few sentences in Ndgari, unintelligible to 
most of his hearers, receives offerings.of monoy and fruit, ihe 
congregation then disperses, but the majority seat themselves m tho 
verandahs and drink spirits. If tho physical endurance of tho 
worehippers bo not exhausted, similar services arc held for several 
snoeessivo nights, but the ordinary one only lasts two nights. 

On the “ Nauami,” or ninth lunar day of Aswm (Soptember- 
Octobcr), the day preceding tho Dasbard, the worship of Devi is 
observed, and offerings of swine, goats, and spirits made to the dread 
goddess. On this day the old Dravidian system of demonolatry, 
or Shamanism, is exhibited, when one of their number, working 
himself up into a f rGnx y> becomes possessed by the demoii and 
reveals futurity. The Chamars place great value on the answers 
• GI1 alK j very few are so contented with their lot in life as not to 
desire an insight into the future. A few days before the. Dasbard 
the CMmafns perambulate tho streets, playing and sin ging, wit h 

i TliC^Grautha or scriptures of tho Sri-N&rayani or Siva-Narayaui sect 
lyeliAved bv them to have existed for eleven hundred and forty-live years, 
but to have been unintelligible until Sitala, an inspired Sannyfisi, translated it 
in compliance with a divine command. The translation, consisting ot several 
vorVs in the Devanagari character, is the undoubted composition of the itajput 
Sifnn&rayana of Ghazipur, who wrote it about A.U. 1735. 

The most important of these works arc the Guru-nyasa and Santa-vilusa, 
The former, compiled from the Parana*, gives an account of tho ton Avatars 
of Vishnu, cr Ha ray ana, and is subdivided into fourteen chapters, of which 
the first treat of tho author, of faith, of tho punishincut ol sinners, or 
virtuo, of a future state, and of discipline. Tho latter is a treatise on moral 
sentiments. Tho opening line* are,— 1 “ The love of God, and His knowledge 
is the only true uncferatnlldiog. ,, 
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pot of water in the left hand, a sprig of mm in the right, soliciting 
alms for the approaching Devi festival. Money or grain must he 
got by begging, for they believe the worship would be ineffectual if 
the offerings had to be paid for. Another of their festivals is the 
Itamanauami, or birth-day of Rama, held on the ninth lunar day of 
Chaitra (March-April), when they offer flowers, betel-nut, and 
sweetmeats to their ancestor, Ravi Das. 

When sickness or epidemic diseases invade their homes, the 
women fasten a piece of plantain leaf round their necks and go 
about begging. Should their wishes be fulfilled, a vow is taken to 
celebrate the worship of Devi, SitaU, or Jalka Devi, whichever 
goddess is supposed to cause the outbreak. The worship is held on 
a pieco of ground marked off and smeared with cowdun^. A fire 
being lighted, and ghi and spirits thrown on it, the worshipper 
makes oboisanco, bowing his forehead to the ground and muttering 
certain incantations. A swine is then sacrificed, and the hones and 
offal being buried, tho flesh is roasted and eaten, but no one must 
take home with him any scrap of tho victim, jalka Iw Mgg 
identical with the Rakshyd Edit of Bengali villagers, and is said to 
have ^seven sisters, who are worshipped on speoial ooeasions. 

lhe Chanidrs of Behai 1 are more orthodox in matters of religion 
Religion in Bebar. than their brethren of Eastern Bengal, and 
rx- a ■ . fPPe^r to conform in the main to the popular 

Hinduism practised by their neighbours. Some of them indeed 
nave advanced so far in this direction as to employ Maithil Brahmans 

twiofl W ° r 8 vl P ° f - t ? e r , e & ul . ar Hindu gods, while others content 
themselves with priests of their own caste. In tho Santdl Parganas 
suclt priests go by the namo of puri, and the story is that they are 
Jvanaujia Brahmans, who woro somehow degraded to be Chamdrs. 
Bokesari, RakatMald, Mansardm, Ldld, Ivdru Ddnd,Masnd, Mamia, 
L 1 aro the speoial minor gods of the caste, hut Bandi, 

uoraiya, and Kali are also held in reverenco. Some hold that Ravi 
■ s ranks highest of all, but he seems to bo looked upon as a sort of 
* u n °k as P rea °h ei ’ a deistio religion. The offerings to 

d p °V - ii? cons ^ °f sheep, goats, milk, fruit, and sweetmeats* 
o wlucu tiie members of the household afterwards partake. Accord- 
xng to Mr* Nesfield, tho caste also worship thorn/;?*, or tanner’s knife, 
at tlio Diw&li festival. It is a curious circumstance, illustrating tho 
queer reputation borne by the Chamdrs, that throughout Hindustan 
paien s irighten naughty children by telling thorn that Nona 
. v a “ dm ) vll \ oa3 ; T y them off. This redoubtable old witch is said by 
\ l ha y e I 30611 mother or grandmother of Ravf Dds; 

u she acquired such unenviable notoriety is unknown. In 
Bengal her name is never heard of, but a domestic bogey haunts 
each household. In ono it the llurhi. or old woman; in 
another, Bhuka, a ghost; in a third, Pretni, a witch; and in a 
ourth, Gala-Kati. Kafir literally, tho ‘infidel with his throat gashed.’ 
In Behar the dead arc burnod in tho ordinary fashion, and 
Funerals. si'dadh performed on the tenth or, according to 

... some, tho thirteenth day after death. Libations 

of water [tarpon) and balls of rice [pinda) aro offered to the spirit 
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of ancestors in general in the montli of A'swin. In Eastern Bengal 
Oham&rs usually bury their dead, and if the husband is buried his 
widow will be laid beside him if she had been taught the same 
mantra , otherwise her body is burned. Sants of the Sri-Narayaui 
sect aro objects of special reverence, and whenever one dies in a 
strange place the Sants on the spot subscribe and bury him. The 
funeral procession is impressive, but very noisy. The corpse, 
wrapped in a sheet with a roll of cloth wound round the head, is 
deposited on a covered litter. Red flags flutter from the four corners, 
and a white cloth acts as a pall. With discordant music the body is 
carried to the grave, dug in some waste place, where it is laid flat, 
not sitting, as with tho Jugis. 

By virtue of his occupation, his habits, and his traditional 
descont, the Cbamdr stands condemned to rank 
Social status. ^ ver y 0 f f^o Hindu social system ; 

and even the non-Aryan tribes who have of recent years sought 
admission into the Hindu communion are speedily promoted over 
his head. His ideas on the subject of diet are in keeping with his 
degraded position. He eats beef, pork, and fowls, all unclean to the 
average Hindu, and, like the gypsies of Europe, has no repugnance 
to cooking the flesh of animals which have died a natural death. 
Some say that they only eat cattle which have died a natural death, 
but this may be merely a device to avert the suspicion of killing 
cattle by poison, which naturally attaches to people who deal in hides 
and horns. Despised, however, as he is by all classes of orthodox 
Hindus, tho Chamar is proud and punctilious on pertain special 
points, never touching the leavings of a Brahman’s meal, nor eating 
anything cooked by a Bengali Brahman, though he has no objection 
to take food from a Brahman of Hindustan. Cliamars are, says 
Dr. Wise, inconceivably dirty in their habits, and offend others 
besides the Hindu by their neglect of all sanitary laws. Largo 
droves of pigs are bred by them, and it is no uncommon sight to 
witness children and pigs wallowing together in the mire. Hides in 
various stages of preparation hang about their huts, yet, strange to 
say, the women are very prolific, and, except in a fisher settlement, 
nowhere are so many healthy-looking children to be seen as in a 
filthy Chamar village. Mr. Beames, however, mentions in a note to 
his edition of Sir Henry Elliot’s Glossary that Chamdrs, from their 
dirty habits, aro peculiarly liable to leprosy, and that tho name of the 
Kori or Korhi sub-caste probably refers to this fact. 

Chamars are employed in tanning leather, making shoos and 
saddlery, and grooming horses. In Eastern 
Occupation. Bengal the Ohainr&-farosh hire them to pre¬ 
hides, but tliere is such bitter enmity between them and the 

, * nr. _l • — D* l.f * /) i j t • 


^allied caste of Muchi or Jvishf, that they arc rarely engaged to skin 
animals, lest the perquisites of the latter group should seom to have 
been interfered with. To some extent tho distinctions between the 
various sub-castes seem to be based upon differences of occupation. 
Thus tho Dhusia sub-caste adhere io the original occupation of loathor- 
dressing, and also make shoes and servo as musicians at wedding 
and of hoi domestic fostivitios, their favourite instruments being 
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tlic tlhol or drum, the cymbals (. jhanjh ), the harp [oktard), and the 
tambourine (khanjari). Most of these occupations are also followed by 
the Dhcirh, who besides carry palanquins and eat the flesh of animals 
that have died a natural death, except only the horse. The Guria 
are cultivators; some few holding occupancy rights, and others being 
landless day-labourers, who wander about and work for hire at 
harvest time. The Jaiswara work as syces; the Dohar are cobblers, 
using only leather string, and not cotton thread, to mend rents ; the 
Sikharid are cultivators and shoemakers; the Chamar Tanti work 
as weavers, and will not touch carrion; and the Sarki, many of whom 
have emigrated from Nepal into Chumparan, are both butchers and 
hide-dressers. Some Ckamars burn lime, but this occupation has 
not become the badge of a sub-caste, though those who follow it 
call themselves Chunihara. In Behar the Chamar is a village 
functionary like the Chaukidar or Gorait. He holds a small portion 
of village land, and is invariably called to post up official notices, 
and to go round with his drum proclaiming public announcements. 

The Cham&ms, or female Ch&mars, says Dr. "Wise, are distin¬ 
guished throughout Bengal by their huge inelegant anklets (pdin) 
and bracelets ( bangri ), made of bell-metal. The former often weigh 
nom eight to ten pounds, the latter from two to four, and both 
closely resemble the corresponding ornaments worn by Santal women. 
jLhey also wear the tikli, or spangle, on the forehead, although 
m Bengal it is regarded as a tawdry ornament of the lowest and 
most immoral, women. Chamains consider it a great attraction to 
have their bodies tattooed ; consequently their chests, foreheads, arms, 
and legs are disfigured with patterns of fantastic rhapo. In Hindu¬ 
stan the Natni is the great tattooer ; but as members of this caste aro 
seldom met with in Bastern Bengal, the Ciiamalns are often put to 
great straits, boing frequently obliged to pay a visit to their original 
lomes for the purpose of having tho fashionable decoration indelibly 
stained on their bodies. 

^azuar women aro ceremonially unclean for ten days sub- 
cookino* when after bathing, casting away all old 

eolfthrnf 0usds ’ and buying new ones, a feast, called Bdruhiya , is 
Thev rHu ’ £ P ° n wdiich she resumes her usual household duties, 
of the 1-iin i &Crve Phasing custom of Bhdijdiotd on the last day 
suit of nW}Jl 3 e ur, when sisters present their brothers with a now 

wood a dot on *lheir T*?® 0,18 ’ and mako with a ° f rc l sau , dal 
dvitivd is nrnotio l , lore ^ eads 5 a similar usage, known as Bhrdtri - 

J of K;h-tik t l hy Beu 8 ali s on the second day. after tho new 


ruoou 



rior, where no Cl 


lamams 


no uunnAlj Ohandal, and Ghulam Kayath 

castes act as midwives and are e(luaUj , unst —Ions. It is n pro- 

verkal saying among Hindus that a household becomes unclean if 
a Chamar woman lias not attended at the birth oi any child 
Udougmg to it. 
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The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Chamars in 1872 and 1881. The figures of the former year include, 
and those of the latter exclude, the Muchis in Bengal Proper. 


District. 


Bard wan 
Bank ura 
Birbbura 
Midnapur 
Rughh 

Howrah ... 

24-1’arganas ... 

Nadiya 

Khulna 

Jessore 

31urshedabad 

Dinajpnr 

Kajshahye ... 

Rnugpur 

Bogra 

Pahna 

Darjiling 

Jalpigori 

Kuch Behar ... 

Dacca 

Farid pur ... 
Bakarganj 
Main* ansi uh ... 
Chittagong ... 


1872. 


1881. 


53,477 

3,117 

80,153 

8,64* 

24,457 

70,403 

57,375 


42,902 
83,386 
4; 179 
6,888 
9,103 
1,87» 
5,477 
85 
436 


24,063 

8,721 

3,991 

6,934 

781 


631 

398 

7,711 

1,533 


2,438 

11,800 

11,314 

3,307 

11,855 

20,374 

1,175 

8.391 
812 

1,908 

893 

380 

81 

1,284 

8,660 

1,619 

1,033 

4.391 
527 


District. 


Tipporah 

Noakliali . 

Hill Tracts . 

Patna 

Gya .. 

Shuliabad . 

Tirhnt S Mozufferpur 
Tu. hut | Darbhanga 

Saran 

Champaran ... 
Mongnyr 
Bhngalpur ... 
Purniali 
Maid ah 

Saul.11 Parganas 
Cuttack 

Puri . 

Balasore 
Tributary States 
Hazaribagh ... 
Lohardnga ... 
Singbhum 
Manbbum 
Tributary States 


1672. 


4,250 

397 

31 

47,067 

70,937 

91,777 

171,793 

94,844 

89,001 

46,126 

63,085 

13,571 

4,929 

23,460 

12,267 

2,355 

4,3$S 

1,432 

26,112 

18,966 

591 

7,344 

2,933 


1881. 


1,740 

844 

4 

5fl,8G7 
78,553 
119,010 
[ 122,837 
1 88,Oil 
111,144 
112,789 
51,014 ‘ 
76,294 
22,035 
4,288 
27.740 
18,465 
2,C90 
19,353 
2,574 
40,981 
£7,276 
429 
2,537 
G,393 


Chamar, a suh-caste of Tantis 
in Behar. 

Chamar , a synonym for Cha- 
m&r. 

Chamfir-gaur, a division of 
the Gaur Rajputs,—the highest 
class, although from their name 
liable to the suspicion of inter¬ 
course with Chamars. They 
affect to call themselves Chaun- 
har-gaur, from a Raja named 
Chaunhar; or sometimes Un¬ 
man-gau r > from a Muni called 
Chiman. 

Cham&r Gaura, a sub-casto 
of Gaura Brahmans. 

Cham&rtali, a section of 
T&ntis in Bobar. 

Chamar-T&nti, a sub-caste of 
Chamdrs. 

Ch&mkasaini, a thar or sec¬ 
tion of Nep&li Brahmans. 

Chamiingeh, a thar or sept of 
ETiamhus in Darjiling. 


Champa, a gain of the Sdn- 
dilya gotra of B&rendra Brah¬ 
mans in Bengal. 

Champag&in, a thar of the 
Atri gotra of Nepali Brahmans. 

Champati, a gain of tho 
S&ndilya gotra of Barendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Champia, a bird, a totemistic 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Champi&Tubir, aseptofHos 
in Singbhum. 

Chamra-farosh, a leather- 
dealer, usually a l£uti Mahorne- 
dan. 

Chamrauli&, a section of the 
Banodhid and Jaiswar Kalw&rs 
in Behar. 

ChamuSr, a mul or section of 
the Naonmlia or Majraut suh- 
caste of Godlas in Behar. 

Chamuk Sdpurdih, a mul or 
section of the Naomnlid or Maj- 
rant suh-caste of tiodliis in Behar* 
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Chan, 
Bengal. 


a title of Tolis in 


Ch&na, a section of Kumhdrs 
in Singbhum. 


Ghanchmatriar, a totemistic 
section of tho Kurnii caste in 
Chota Nagpur, the members of 
which mil not touch or kill a 
land of spider. 


Chanamia, a sub-tribo of 
Chandrabansi Rajputs in Jaun- 
pur, Azimgarh, Gorakpur, and 
North-Western Behar. 


Chanauli, a section of the 
Tirhutiya sub-caste of Dorns in 
Behar. 


Chanaur, a sub-caste of Kur- 
mis in Behar. 


Chand, a title of Gandha- 
baniks and Tantis in Bengal. 

Chand, moon, a totemistic sept 
of Chiks in Chota Nagpur: a 
title of Baruis in Bengal and of 
the Oswal Baniyas in Behar. 

Chdndai, a mel or hypergam- 
ons sub-group of Rarhi Brah¬ 
mans in Bengal. 


Ch&nchar Chhaur&ri, a mid 

or section of the Naomulia or 
Majraut sub-caste of Goalas in 
Behai\ 


Chandail, a sept of the Suraj- 
bansi division of Rajputs in 
Bebar. 

Chandal , a synonym for Dom. 


OIIianMi, 1 Chdnraly Chang , a Nama-Sudray* Nama , Nish act. 

Traditions of origin. ? UOn : Al T au 0aste °. f Eastern Een g al > engaged 
. . tor the most part in boating and cultivation, 

ihe derivation of the namo Chandal is uncertain, and it is a 
plausible conjecture that it may have been, like Sudra, the tribal 
name of one of the aboriginal races whom the Aryans fouud in 
possession of the soil. Unlike the Sudras, howover, the Chandals 
were debarred from entering even the outer circles of the Aryan 
system, and from the earliest times they are depicted by Sanskrit 
vnteis as an outcast and helot people, performing menial duties for 
10 Biahm&ns, and living on the outskirts of cities (anteb&si) 
apart from the dwellings of the dominant raoo. Iron ornaments, 


Windercr) f yi3 , on 3 rnis are given by Amara SinhaPlava (the 

Antevusi /tho hv ‘if’ Gle pWt), Janmaghana (life-taker), Svapacha (dog-eater), 

the village), Divakirtti. and Pukkasu. 
a Chany nr pk ° OIumon use «t tho present day. 

“aadwasuLtlifelyxuo’dinhonv'l 1 ha !’, ds0m0 in Sanskrit > 

3 The derivation A 1 , 11 lron J by the early Hindus. # 
from “ the Sanskrit- 11 * name is uncertain. Dr. Wise thinks it may bo 

l - ; a-nas, adoration, which is always used as a vocative 

when praying, or he Bengali Adnlatc, below, underneath." The latter 

P lausib ^- The Pundits' interpretation of tho. 
V' I ' ti ' ' i i‘ 0 10 *( lat the Chandal is bound to do obeisdnee even to 
a Sudra. Jt would be promotion for the Chandal* of Uanu to get themselves 
recognised as a lower grade of Sudrus. The name may also be referred 
JNamasa or Loma^a Aluni, whom some Chaad&U regard aa their mythical 
ancestor. On the other hand, Namasa Muni himself may have been evolved 
from the attempt to explain away tuc suggestion of inferiority implied in tins 
nume Nama-fcudra. 
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dogs, and monkeys, are their chief wealth, and they clothe themselves 
in the raiment of the dead. Mann brands them as “the lowest of 
mankind,” sprung from the illicit intercourse of a Sudra man with 
a Brahman woman, whose touch defiles the pure and who have no 
ancestral rites. In the Mahahharata they are introduced as hired 
assassins, whose humanity, however, revolts against putting an 
innocent boy to death. In the Kam&yana they are described as 
ill-formed and terrible in aspect, dressing in blue or yellow garments 
with a red cloth over the shoulders, a bear’s skin around the loins, 
and iron ornaments on the wrists. Even the liberal-minded Abiil 
Fazl speaks of the Chanddls of the sixteenth century as “ vile wretches 
who eat carrion.” At the present day the term Chandal is through¬ 
out India used only in abus9,andis not acknowledged by any race or 
caste as its peculiar designation. The Chandals of Bengal invariably 
call themselves Nama-Sudra, and with characteristic jealousy the 
higher divisions of the caste apply the namo Chandal to the lower, 
wlio in their turn pass it on to the Dom. 

The legends of the Chandals give no clue to their early history, 
and appear” to have been invented in recent times with the object 
of glorifying the caste and establishing its claim to a recognised 
position in the Hindu system. Thus, according to a tradition of 
the Dacca Chanddls, they were formerly Brahmans, who booamo 
degraded by eating with Sudras, while others assert that in days 
of vore they were the domestic servants of Brahmans, for which 
reason they have perpetuated many of the religious observances 
of their masters. For instanoo, the Chandiil celebrates the sraddha 
on the eleventh day as Brahmans do, and the Gayawal priests 
conduct the obsequial ceremonies of the Bengali Chandals without 
any compunction. Another story gives them foi ancestor 
Bamdeb, son of the Brahman Vasishtha, who was degraded by bis 
father and turned into a Chandal as punishment for a ceremonial 
mistake committed by him when granting absolution to Dasarath, 
Kin"- of Oudh, for killing a Brahman by misadventure while hunting. 
Tho°Daeca Chandals retain an obscure tradition of having originally 
migrated f rom Gay&, and make mention of a certain Govardhan 
Ohand&l as an ancestor of theirs. 

Mr. Wells 1 quotes a tradition of Hindu invention, current 
the Chandals of Faridpur, to the effect “that they were 
^irinally a complete Hindu community, consisting of persons 
of all cakes, from the Brahman downwards, who, on having tho 
misfortune to be cursed in a body by a vengeful Brahman of 
unutterable sanctity in Dacca, quitted their ancestral homes and 
emigrated bodily to tho southern wasteB of Faridpur, Jessore, and 

^' 1 lir 13 ucl i an an considered tho Chandal of Bengal to bo identical 
wiih the L'osadh of Behar. Although both are equally low m the 
scale of casto, and characterised by an unusual amount of independ¬ 
ence and self-reliance, very great differences actually e x, «- 
Dovidh worships deified heroes belonging to bis tribe; the Chanda l 

1 Appendix to Census Report of 1872, p. vi. 
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'ever does. Tlie Dos&dh invokes Raliu and Ketu, the former being 
his tutelary deity, while wo find no such divinity reverenced by the 
Chandal. Finally, the sroddha of the Dosadh is celebrated on the 
t hir tieth day, as with the Sudras; that of the Chandal on the 
eleventh, as with Brahmans. 

Mr. Beverley, again, is of opinion that Chandal is merely a 
generic title, and the tribe identical with the Mals of the Eajraahal 
Hills, an undoubted Dravidian clan, and demonstrates from the 
Census figures that in many districts the number of Chand&ls is in 
the inverse ratio to the Mals. There appear to be some groimds for 
this supposition, but an obvious error occurs in the return of 4,603 
Mals in Dacca, where none exist, and the omission of any Malos, 
who are numerous. The latter, though undoubtedly a remnant of 
some aboriginal race, have not as yet been identified with the Mals. 

It may perhaps be inferred from the present geographical posi¬ 
tion of the Chandals that they came into contact with the Aryans at 
a comparatively late period, when tho caste system had already been 
fully developed and alien races woro regarded with peculiar 
detestation. This would account in some measure for the curious 
violence of the condemnation passed on a tribe in no way conspicu¬ 
ous for qualities calcul ated to arouse the feeling of physical repul¬ 
sion with which the early writers appear to regard tho Chandals. It 
is possible, again, that they may have offere d a specially stubborn 
the Aryan advancor'D'r. Wise refers to the facts 
they Slone among the population of Lower Bengal use the Kayathi 
Nagaii, the common written language of Dinajpur, and that a 
Cfianddl Raja ruled from the fort, whose ruins are still shown 
in the Bhowal jungle, to prove that they were in early times a 
strongly-organized commonwealth driven forth from their homes in 
the north in search of freedom and security of religious worship. 

The internal structure of the caste i 3 shown at length in 

Internal structure. Appendix I. It will bo observed that only 
four exogamous groups are known, and that the 
mam body of Chandals in Eastern Bengal have only one section, 
iiasyapa, which is necessarily inoperative for the purpose of regulating 
marriage. In Bardwan tho mythical ancestor Lomasa or Namasa, 
reierrea to m tho note on page 183, appears as a section, but hero, 
again, the system is incomplete. In two sections they are said to 
-i, L r° gmS ? * :m ^ 'which have clearly been borrowed from tho 
S m-n ln ^ ith the °Mect of’exalting the social standing 
r rr 1 j. 9e \ ^ 0n ih 0 other hand, are very numerous, and in 

different parts of tlie country a host of sub-eastos have been formed, 
having reieronce for the most part to real or supposed differences of 
occupation. Thus, according to Dr. Wise, the Chanddls of Eastern 
Bengal have separated into the following eight classes, the members 
of winch never eat, and seldom intermarry, with each other:— 

(1) Ha wan, from hdl f « a plough/ are cultivators ; (&$) Ghasi 
are grass-cutters; (3) Kandho, f rom skandha, ‘tho shoulder/ are 
palanquin-bearers; (4) Karral aro fishmongers; (5) Bari, probably 
a corruption of bavhdi , aro carpenters; (G) Berua, from bi/ada btr, ‘ an 
inolosuro,’ fishermen; (7) Pod ; (8) Baqq&l, traders and hucksters. 
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The H&lwah claim precedence over all the others, not only as 
being of purer descent, but as preserving the old tribal . customs 
unchanged. They associate with and marry into Karral families, but 
repel the other classes. The Pod, numerous in Hughli and Jessore, 
but unknown in Dacca, are cultivators, potters, and fishermen, and aro 
also employed as club-men ( lathiyals) iu squabbles about landed 
property. 

The question naturally arises whether some at any rate of these 
croups are not really independent castes whose members would 
now disown all connexion with the Chand&ls. The Pods, for example, 

| at any rate in the 24-Parganas, affec t to be a separate.jfi.sto, and 
would probably resent the suggestion that they were merely a variety 
of Chandals. This fact, however, does not necessarily affect the 
accuracy of Dr. Wise’s observations, which were made nearly twenty 
years ago, in the district of Dacca. The subdivisions of the lower 
castes are always on the look-out for chances of promoting themselves, 
and the claims set up by the Pods in the 24-Parganas are quite 
compatible with the theory that they were originally an offshoot from 
the Chandals further east. The tendency towards separation is 
usually strongest among groups which have settled at a distance 
from the parent cas^e. 

In Central and Western Bengal the sub-castes appear to have 
reference solely to occupation. Thus in Murshedabad wo find 
the Meio or Haliysi Chandals confining themselves to agriculture, 
and the Jelo or Jaliya making their livelihood as fishermen. The 
Nolo group make mats and work in reeds (nal), and the Kcsar-Kalo 
manufacture reed-pens. Of the Plughli sub-castes, the Saio are 
agriculturists, tho Siuli extract the juice of date and palm-trees, 
the Kotal serve as chaukiddrs and daman* , while the Numa deal 
in vegetables and fish. The name of the Saralyd sub-caste of 
Noakhuli suggests a possible connexion with the fcaxo of Hughli, but 
the former are fishermen, sellers of betel-nut, and. palanquin bearers, 
while the latter deem any occupation but agriculture degrading. 
The Amarab&di are also fishermen, but do not carry palanquins. 
The Bacbh&ri are cultivators, who deal also in hogla leaves and mats. 
The Sandwipa appear to he a local group, who live in the island of 
Sandip and grow hotel for ealo. A man or woman of a higher caste 
living with and marrying a Chandal may be taken into tho casto by 
goin^ through certain ceremonies and feeding the caste men. 

Chandals marry their daughters as infants and observe the 
same ceremony as most of the higher castes: 

Marriage. in this, as j n ma tters, the tendency to 

arrogate social importance may be observed. Dr. Wise remarks that 
«the Chandalni bride, who in old days walked, is now carried in 
state in a palanquin , 99 from which it may perhaps be inferred that 
a nfant-marriage has been introduced in comparatively recent times in 
imitation, of the usages of the upper classes of Hindus. In the case 
of the Chandals it is not duo to hypergamy, for no hypergamous 
groups have been formed, and the ancient custom of demanding a 
bride-price Las not yet given place to the bridegroom-price insisted 
on by tho higher castes. In Western Bengal, indeed, there would 
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seem to bo some scarcity of women, for the usual bride-price is from 
Es. 100 to Rs. 150, and as much as Es. 250 is sometimes paid. A 
similar inference may perhaps be drawn from a statement made to 
me by a <*ood observer in Eastern Bengal, that marriages are usually 
celebrated in great haste, as soon as possible after the contract has 
been entered into by the parents. The rice harvest, when people 
meet daily in the fields, is the great time for discussing such matters - 
and tho month of Phalgun, when agricultural work is slack, is set 
apart for tho celebration of marriages. Polygamy is permitted in 
theory, but the extent to whioh it is practisod depends on the means 
of tho individuals concerned. Widow-Carriage, onco universally 
practised, has within tho last generation been prohibited. Divorce 
is under no circumstances allowed. 

After the birth of a male child the Ohand&l mother is cere- 

Birth customs. uncde ? n for ten days, but for a female 

child the period vanes from seven to nine days. 
Niould the child die witlun eighteen months, a .sraddha is observed 
after three nights ; but should it live longer, the obsequial ceremony 
is held at the expiration of ten days. On the sixth day after the 
birth of a boy the Sashthi Puja is performed, but omitted if the 

l gl wi W nu ne i m a Chamdin ’ or Ghulam K&yasth female, 

• thh. « * ha t nd ’ tlie Chandalm acts as midwife, but she never takes to 
this occupation as a means of livelihood. 

Although the majority of the caste profess the tenets of the 
Religion. Vaishnava sect of Hindus, they still retain 

i • . ... tn.iny peculiar religious customs, survivals of 

whence f? 14 ’ . Afc iBAstu Ptfa on the Paus Sankrant, 

goddess is worshipped, the Chandals celebrate an 
n . t0 > at Y. lu t ctl tbo caBte Prahman does not offioiate. 
or vIl,L n H- nC0 ’ W ° r : ^ u P. m f° a thin paste, and, colouring it red 
will it nr, +? a rcvcrs ? d ca P i Q to tho mess, and stamp circular marks 

he vi n f!i gr °n^ 1U , h '° nt of thoir hoases aud ou the flanks of 
lint 3 ,5? cat t le - this observance, which, according to Dr. Wise, is 

of tho villan-e n J °^ ler cas to, has for its object tho preservation 
In CeKV 8 pr . 0 P 0rt y from the enmity of malignant spirits. 

tho fishing S-OMtlSf 1,ausu ? a “ P- a V 1 ° 

to nrotoct fid, p a .. DhandAls. His function is supposed to he 

them, and if nf, 0 ” 1 evd 8 pi rit s who are on the watch to destroy 

offerings of rice swLf Qt ? r °^ ate d by the blood of goats and 

is that tho fishing season'Sm’l fnU i T* flower8> tho P°P uIlir beliof 
“ ThroueWtrT Jw 1 be a bad ono - 
(July-August) l saeiwl 8 t al ’pn 8ay8 P r ’ ^ ise > “ tbe montb of Sravau 
on the thirtieth day th^O? g H °f, des . s °* 8er pents, Manasa Devi, aud 
Nao-Ka-Puja , literJlyboafi^v® m EafdornBen S al oolobrate the. 
Chandal Kudni, the SianSiW^ P -’ ° r ’ a8 ^ W more generally called, 
occasion is a vU on Wcmg A, its name imports, the 

MunasaDovl ^A day ^^ ^ “ ake ^ CSS j 

i i i i.i i . 1 AUUK > plantains, ana sweetmeats are otU v.d 

to her, and the day is wound up with processions of boats, boat races, 
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feasting and drinking. On tlio Dacca river the sight is singuarly 
interesting. Boats manned by twenty or more meu and deckod out. 
■with triangular flags, are paddled by short rapid strokes to the 
sound of a monotonous chant, and as the goal is neared, loud cries 
and yells excite the contending crews to fresh exertions. The Kuti 
Mahomedans compete with the Chandals for prizes contributed by 

wealthy Hindu gentlemen.” — ,,, . 

Although subdivided according to trades, Chandals actually 
work at anything. They are the only Hindus 
Occupation. employed in the boats (bajrd) hired by Euro- 

neans; they form a large proportion of the peasantry ; and they are 
shopkeepers, goldsmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, oilmen, as well 
as successful traders. They are, however, debarred from becoming 
fishermen, although Ashing for domestio use is sanctioned, in 

Northern Bengal they catch fish for sale. 

Chandals have Brahmans of their own, who preside at roll- 
gious and social ceremonies ; but they are 
Social status. popularly called Barna-Brahman or Chandaler 
Brahman, and in Eastern Bengal axe not received on equal terms 
by other members of the priestly caste. Their washermen and 
barbers are of necessity Ohand&ls, as the ordinary Dhoba and Napit 
decline to serve them. In Western Bengal, on the other hand, 
Chand&ls have their clothes washed by the Dhoba, who works lor 
other castes. The Bhuinmali also is reluctant to work for them, 
and there is much secret jealousy between the castes, winch in some 
places has broken out into open feuds. At village festivals the 
Chandal is troated as no higher in rank than the Bliummjli and 
Chamir. and i. oMipd t, pnt 

Hrozpnr tUn& of Bakarganj the Chandals have recently started 
a combined movement to call themselves Namas to wear shoes, and 
not to take rice from Ivayasths or Sudras. ihis departure from the 
customs of their ancestors was vehemently disapproved of by the 
Mahomedan zamindars of the neighbourhood, and a breach of tho 
peace was considered imminent. Tho clean Sudra castes occa¬ 
sionally and the unclean tribes always, sit with tho Chandal, and 
J times will accept his dry pipe. Nevertheless, vile as ho is 
according to Hindu notions, thoChanddl holds himself polluted if ho 
touches the stool on which a Sunn is Bitting. 

Chandilfl are very particular as regards caste prejudices, luey 
novel-allow a European to stand or walk over their cooking place on 
board a boat, and if any one inadvertently does so while the food is 
being prepared, it is at once thrown away. They are also very 
scrupulous about bathing before meals, and about the cleanliness of 
flkeir pots and pans. Still more, they take a pnde in their boat, and 
the tidy stato m which they keep it contrasts forcibly with the 
appearance of one manned by Mahomedan boatmen. 

' On the whole, Dr. Wise regards tho Chanddl as ono of the 
most lovable of Bengalis. Ho is a merry, careless fellow, very 
patient and hard-working, hut always ready, whon his work is done, 
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to enjoy himself. ChandAls are generally of very dark* complexion, 
nearer black than brown, of short muscular figures and deep, 


expanded chests. Few are handsome, but their dark sparkling eyes 
and merry laugh make ample amends for their generally plain 
features. In the 24-Parganas many members of the caste are 
said to be of a noticeably fair complexion. Singing is a favourite 
amusement, and a Chandal crow is rarely without some musical instru¬ 
ment with which to enliven the evening after the toils of the day. 
When young, the Chandal is very vain of his personal appearance, 
always wearing his hair long, and when in holiday attire combing, 
oiling, and arranging it in the most winsome fashion known.. Many 
individuals among them are tall and muscular, famed as clubmen 
and watchmen. During the anarchy that accompanied the downfall 
of Moghal power, the rivers of Bengal swarmed with river thugs or 
dakaits, who made travelling unsafe and inland trade impossible. 
The Chandals furnished the majority of these miscreants, hut since' 
their dispersion the Chandal has become a peaceful and exemplary 
subject of the English Government.” 

Tho following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Chandals in 1872 and 1881. The figures for Kotal are included in 
the column of 1872 and excluded from that of 1881. 


Diaxmcx. 


Bard wan 

Bank uni 

Birbhum 

Midnnpur 

11 ugh it 

lluwrah 

2 4-1‘urgjmas ... 

Nadiya 

Khulna 

JoFLsoro 

Hurabodabad 

Dinuipur 

Kajahahyo ... 

ftuurpur 

Knjfra 

Hanna 

Darjiling A 



Disxrict. 


1S72. 


1831. 


83,328 
C07 
890 
34,805 
} 21,568 [ 

46,056 

42,062 


271,325 

21,764 

7,371 

28,762 

36.148 

7,6*7 

50,120 

202 


10,873 | 
1,826 
2,112 I 

38, m 
12,238 l 
0,765 
21,277 
88,510 
140,677 
166,060 
18,854 
7,217 
31,128 
36,860 
0,0i7 
53,313 
308 


.lalpigori 
! Kuoh Bchnr ... 
Dacca 
Baiidpur 
I Bnkarganj 

I Maimonsitih ... 

II Chittagong ... 
Noakhali 
Tinpcroh 

Hul Tracts ... 

Purnitih 

Maldah 

Sautfcl Har^anaa 
Cuttack 
Lohardnga ... 
M anbtrnm ... 
Tributary States 


1,980 

1,895 


5.20S 

191.162 

204,953 

156,423 

244,tiki 

326,775 

261,006 

123,262 

161,495 

1,585 

5,273 

12.947 

19,967 

81,155 

85,199 


13 

4,027 

3,336 

1,210 

1,226 

587 

849 


43 


41 


1,221 
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Ohandana, a sub-caste 
Mauliks m Cbota Nagpur. 

v Chandan-sdra, a sub-ooste 
Kumhars in Pabna. 

Chandauly^r, a section of 1 
Paehainya sub-caste of Dome 
llehar. 


Chande!, a section of tbe 
Dhengar sub-casto of Garoris in 
Behar. 


Chandghos, a mul or section 
of the Ayodbia sub-caste of llaj- 
jdms iu Bchar.' 

Chandil, place of worship of a 
headman, a local sept of luiumij 
and Mundas in Cbota Nagpur. 

Ch&ndinaddr, a person pay¬ 
ing ground-rent and holding bis 
houso and garden by that pay¬ 
ment in Orissa. 


Chandel or C/iamlm, a sub¬ 
caste of Kuymis iu Behar. 


Chand-Kamhr, a sub-caste of 
Kam;ixs in Mitlaapur. 
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Chandkatora, a mul or section 
of the Naomulid or Majraut sub- 
caste of Goalas in Behar. 

Chandra, a family title of 
Kashta Baidyas, Mayarits, and 
Sdnkhdris ; of Daksliin Barhi and 
Bangaja Kayastks and of Subar- 
nabaniks in Bengal. Intermar¬ 
riage is prohibited within the 
title, which, though not one of 
the recognised gotras or epony¬ 
mous sections by which marriage 
is regulated, has thus come to be 
virtually exogamous. 

Ghandra-baidya, a title of 
Ndpits in Tipperali, who practise 
medicine. 

Chandrabansi, a sub-tribe of 
Rajputs in Behar. 

Chandrabat or Chandra wat, 

a kul or section of Bdbhans in 
Behar. 

Chandradwip, a sub-casto of 
Telis in Eastern Bengal ; a samaj 
or local group of the Bharadwdja 
gotra of Pdschdtya Baidik Brah¬ 
mans in Bengal; a hyporgamous 
group of Kaibarttas in Bakar- 
ganj. 

Chandramani, a section of 
Rautias in Chota Nagpur. 

Chandramasi, a section of 
Baruis in Bengal. 

Chandrapati, a ml or hyper- 
gamous sub-group of IMrhi 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Chandrarishi, a section of 
Mayarda and Telis in Bengal. 

. Chandratiar, a pur or section 
of Sdkadwipi Brahmans in 
Behar. 

Chandrorh, dipur or section 
of Sakadwipi Brahmans in 
Behar, 


>• CHAPA. 

Chandu, a thar or sept of 
Gurungs in Darjiling. 

Chanduwaia, a vendor of 
chandu , a preparation of opium, 
on whose premises it is usually 
smoked. To mako chandu the 
opium is steeped in water till it 
becomes soft, and it is then placed 
on a fire and boiled. When it is 
at boiling point it is strained 
and boiled again, till it is reduced 
to a syrup. 

Cliang^ a synonym for Limbu 
in Darjiling, supposed to have 
reference to the tribe having 
immigrated from the Tibetan 
province of Tsang. 

Changa , a synonym for Chan- 
dal, intended according to some 
authorities to conceal the fact that 
persons so describing themselves 
are really Chandals. 

ChangcUn, a mul or section of 
the Biy&hut sub-casto of Kalwdrs 
in Behar. 

Chdngndya or Changa, a 
sub-casto of Aguris in Western 
Bengal. 

Channankath Kathaulia, a 

mul or section of Kesarwani 
Banias in Behar. 

Chano&r or Chaowar, a mul 
or section of the ChluimuliA 
Madhesid sub-caste of Ilalwais in 
Behar. 

Chanpadda, a sub-casto of 
Jolahas in Behar. 

Chanre ke rdut, a seof ion'of 
the Biyahut and ICharidaha 
Kalwdrs in Behar. 

Chansawar, a mul or section 
of Kesarwdni Banias in Belior. 

Ch&nti, a sub-tribe of Kaurs 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Chdp&, a section, originally 
totemistie, of the llajwdr caste in 
Western Bengal. 
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Chapariyd, a sub-casto of 
Doms in Bohar who make baskets 
and build the bamboo framework 
which supports the thatched roof 
of a house. 

Chapen Khor, a section of 
Murmis in Behar. 

Chapotd, a sub-caste of Hin¬ 
du Jclaims in Behar who have 
given up weaving and now work 
as labourers. 

Chapf&si, a messenger or 
courier wearing a chaprds , most 
usually a public servant. 

Chdpud, a sub-casto of Kum- 
hars in Behar. 

Chapv/cir, a sub-casto of Raj- 
wars. 

\ -i ,, 

Charak, festival, a sept of 
Pators in Chota Nagpur. 

Charanbansi, a section of 
Ch&ins in Behar. 

Charchagiyd, a section of 
Turis in Chota Nagpur. 

Chardhagia, a section of 
Mahilis in Chota Nagpur. 

Chardhi&r, a section of Mahi¬ 
lis in Chota Nagpur. 

Ch ard i ar, pineapple, a totem- 
istio sept of Kharwars in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Charhad, tiger, a totemistio 
seotion of Turis in Chota Nagpur. 

Charhar, a section of Mahilis 
in Chota Nagpur, probably a 
variant of Charhad, and there¬ 
fore originally toteinistie. Ifc 
doubtful, however, whether the 
Mahilis belonging t-o this sec¬ 
tion believe themselves to be 
under any special obligation to 
worship or reverence the 
tiger. 


Chari-ghary a hypergamous 
group of the Charjati sub-caste of 
Khatris in Bengal. 

Charjati, a sub-caste of 
Khatris in Bengal. 

Charkhia, a section of GoaMs 
in tho North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Charkhold, a sub-tribe of 
Limbus in Darjiling. 

Channel!;dr, a synonym for 
Chamar in Bengal. 

(£hat;ut, the namo of a caste 
analogous to, or identical with, the 
Bhat, following tho profession of 
bards, heralds, and genealogists, 
and held, in like estimation ; so 
that, their personal security is 
considered sufficient for engage¬ 
ments of the most important 
description, the breach of which 
involves the death of the surety 
or of some of his family. They 
also subsist by carrying grain, 
salt, groceries, and the like. 

Charas-farosh, a synonym 

for Sagin. 

Charban-farosh, a grain- 
parchor, who buys grain, stores 
it, and sells it again. 

Charbedr, a mul or section of 
the Maghaya sub-casto of Barhis 
in Behai*. 

Charchain, a section of the 
Chdin sub-oasto of Nunids in 
Bebar. 

Ch&r Gotra or Das Gurung, 
a sub-tribe of Gurungs in Darjil¬ 
ing. 

Charkh&zan, a cotton-spinner, 
usually a female. 

Ghdrki, a thar or sept of 
Gurungs in Darjiling, 
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Charmanai Ray, a hypergam- 
ous group of Kaibarttas in Ba- 
karganj. 

Charmi, Chermi, a thar or 
Bopt of Man gars in Darjiling. 

Charnetah, a section of Mag- 
haya Dhobis in Beliar. 

Charwa, a section of the Mag- 
haya sub-caste of Barhis in Beliar. 

Charv/ciha, a herdsman, a 
grazier. 


Char-yar (from char, ‘four/ 
and yctr , ‘a triond’), a Mahora- 
edan of tho Sunni sect, one who 
maintains the rightful succession 
of tho first four Khalife, Abubakr, 
Omar, Osman, and Ali. 

Ghasa, a common title of 
cultivating Sadgops; also an 
epithet of contempt, applied to a 
rough and illiterate man; a 
synonym for Sadgop. 


(Eh&S#, the chiof cultivating caste of Orissa, probably for tho 
most part of non-Aryan descent. Chds&s are divided into the following 
sub-castes:— Orhchasa or Mundi-Chdsa,Benatiya, phukuliya, and 
Sukuliya. Tho last-named group is a small one found along the 
sea-coast and mainly engaged in the manufacture of salt. The 
sections are shown in Appendix I. A man may not marry a woman 
belonging to his own section, or one who falls within the standard 
formula for reckoning prohibited degrees cal- 
Biructoro. an mtcrnal culated to three generations in the descending 
line- lie may many two sisters, but may not 
take to wife an elder sister after being already married to her 
younger sister. 

The Chdsct caste is an exceedingly numerous one, and is 
probably made up in great measure of non-Aryan elements. In 
Orissa the caste system is said to bo more loosely organised than 
in Bengal, and this makes it possible on the one hand for outsiders 
to be admitted into the Chasa caste, and on the other hand for 
wealthy Cliasas, who give up ploughing with their own hands and 
assume the respectable title of Mahanti, to raise themselves to 
membership in the lower classes of Kdyasths. 

Both adult and infanBrnarriage are recognised by the caste • 
Marriage. ^ut tho latter is deemed the more respectable*, 

3 a . no one who Gould get his daughter married 

at the age of eight 01 nine years would allow her to remain without 
a husband until she reached years of puberty. The marriage 
ceremony is based upon the standard Hindu ritual, the binding 
portion being hdUjanthi or tho tying together of the right hands of 
the couple with a wisp of kited grass. There appears to be uo 
positive rule either forbidding polygamy or setting any limit to tho 
number of wives a man may have. Most Ch&sds, however, are too 
poor to keep more than ono wife, and a man only takes a second wife 
when the first is barren. A widow may marry again, and it is usual 
for her to marry ono of the younger brothers of her late husband. 
Jailing these, she may marry any one not within the prohibited 
Oflgrees. Tho ceremony differs from that used at the marriage of 
a virgin, in that tho purely religious portion is omitted and tho left 
hands ol tho couple (not the right) bound together with kited grass. 
A woman may be divorced for unehiibtity, barrenness, or ill-temper* 
lu all such cases she must be brought before a panchi yal, at which her 
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sf/ own relatives are called upon to be present, and the charge against 
her must be publicly discussed. If a divorce is granted, the husband is 
required to pay the woman a year’s alimony in advance. Divorced 
wives may marry again by the form in use at the remarriage of widows. 
Chasas are orthodox Hindus, and most of them belong to the 
Yaishnava sect. They employ Brahmans for 
roligious and ceremonial purposes, but these 
priests are not received on equal terms by the Sudani Brahmans, who 
serve the Khandait and Karan castes. The dead are usually burned, 
but recourse is sometimes had to what seems to be the older rite of 
burial. In such cases the corpse is laid on its back, and offerings of 
boiled rice and fruit are placed with it in the grave. When a body 
is burned, the ashes are sometimes buried on the spot, and sometimes 
kept in an earthen vessel in order that they may be thrown into tbe 
Ganges when occasion serves. The srciddh ceremony is performed in 
the orthodox fasliion. 

The great majority of the Chdsds are engaged in agriculture, 
which they regard as the characteristic oecupa- 
Ocoupation. tion of their caste, and only a few have taken 

to trade or service. Some of them hold service tenures, the rest 
being thdni or pdhi raiyats and landless day-labourers. Socially they 
rank next to the Mali oaste, and Brahruans will take water from 
their hands. The Godla and Bliandari are the lowest castes from 
whom Chdsds will take sweetmeats. Cooked food they may eat only 
in Brahmans’ houses, and they will also eat the leavings of members 
of that caste. Thoro is nothing peculiar about their own diet, except 
that, like many other castes of aboriginal extraction, they eat 
the flesh of the wild boar. All fish, whether scaly or scaleless, are 
lawful food, except the ml fish, which is one of the totems of the oaste. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
the Chdsd caste in 1872 and 1881 :— 
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Dmtrict. 

1872. 

1881. 

Cuttack 

156,308 

204,336 

Puri ... 

130.436 

254,103 

Balasoro 

24,278 

12,673 

Tributary States... **' 

172,471 

154,590 


Ch4s& or H&lwaha Kaibartta, 
a sub-ouste of Kaibarttas 
Central Bengal. 


in 


Ch&s& or Or h-Khandait, a sub- 


casto of Khanddits in Balasore 
and Cuttack. 


Chdsa Baidya, ‘ plough-doctor,’ 
a title of Baidyas used by outsiders. 

Ghusddhopd, a cultivating and trading casto of 
Origin. Bengal Proper, some of whose members aro 

. " employed as artisans and builders. According 

to their own account, they aro the modern representatives of the 
V aidehas spoken of iu Manu x, 11, as the offspring of a Vaisya 
rather and a Vaidoha mother, the second half of their namo being 
a corruption of tlio Sansk. dhnva i husband, 5 so that Uhabadhobd moans 
Gie husband or owner of cultivated fields (thus), and not, as b 
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ordinarily supposed, a washerman wlio has taken to cultivation. 
Another story is that once upon a time Brahma’s washerwoman 
came with her son to fetch the dirty clothes. The god was busy and 
asked the woman to let her son wait till he was ready. After a hit 
the boy got tired of waiting and went home: meanwhile Brahma 
brought out his dirty linen, and finding the boy not there concluded 
that a demon ( Amra) had eaten him. To console the mother ho 
created a new boy exactly like the first; but no sooner had he done 
so than the mother herself returned, bringing the original boy with 
her. Embarrassed by the confusion he had caused, Brahma called 
upon the washerwoman to adopt the second boy, but stipulated that 
as he was of divine origin ho should not follow the profession of his 
adoptive mother, but should set up as an agriculturist and 1 dealer 
in food-grains. In spite of these exalted traditions it may bo 
inferred from the social status of the Chasadhobas, and the apparently, 
totemistic character of some of their gotra# or exogamous groups, that 
they are really of Dravidian descent, and probably a branch oi 
Dhobas who have taken to cultivation, and thus raised themselves so 
far above the parent caste that they now disown all connexion with it. 

The Ck&s&dhobSs are divided into three sub-castes— Uttar-Rarhi, 
Dakshin-Rarhi, and Barendra, which indicate 
Internal structuro. t ^ e Bet tlements of tlio caste and are common 

to thorn and to some of the higher castes. Members of these 
groups cannot intermarry, but may eat together and may smoko 
from the same hookah. Their sections are shown in Appendix I. 
Two of them, Baghrishi and Brihatbat, seem to be totemistic, and 
to refer to the tiger and the banyan tree ; but noithor the tree nor 
the animal is worshipped by the caste, which has now become 
thoroughly Hinduised. A man may not marry a woman of his own 
gotra , but marriage with a woman belonging to his mother’s gotra is 
not forbidden, provided such an allianoe is not barred by the table of 
prohibited degreos, which is the samo as is generally recognisod by 
orthodox Hiudus. (Jhfoddhobus have two x hypergamou3 divisions, 
KuMn and Maulik, which affeot marriage in the ordinary way; 
that 19 to say, a Kulin man may marry a Maulik woman, while 
a Maulik man can only get a wife from his own group. 

Chdsadkob&s marry their daughters as infants at ages ranging 
from two to twelve years. Eight or nine years 
Marriage. niay be taken as the usual age for the marriage.' 

Boys, however, are not married undor five, and the husbaud is 
usually a few years older than the wife. In the Maulik group, 
where there may often be a surplus of males owing to the constant 
endeavour to get the. females married to Kalins, it eom.etiinos 
happens that a youth is not married before twenty-five owing to 
the difficulty of procuring a wife within the oirolo of selection 
open to a particular family. In all oases the standard Brahmaaioal 
%tual is used. Special importance seems to bo attached to dsirhtM, 
nr the ceremony of blessing the bride and bridegroom, and to the 
exchange of presents. Those are represented as the essential and 
binding portions of the rite. 

Polygamy is supposed to bo forbidden, but the rule is subjeot to 
the usual exception that a man may marry a second wife when the 
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•st is barren or suffers from an incurable disease. Tko remarriage 
of widows is strictly prohibited. In respect of divorce Chasadkobas 
follow tbo higher castes in holding the practice to be incompatible 
with the orthodox theory of marriage among the Hindus. In eases 
of proved unchastity, the offending wife is "turned rnft to shift for 
herself and censes to be a member of respectable society. In order 
to clear himself and his household from the stain of impurity, the 
husband makes a straw effigy of the wife, which is solemnly burned, 
while rice cakes ( pindas ) are offered to her and a sort of srdddh is 
performed, as if she wero literally dead. Brahmans and relations 
are feasted, and yuja is done to Satya Narayan. 

The religion of the Chasadkobas differs little from that of the 
Religion. orthodox middle-class Hindus of Bongal. Most 

^ t of them belong to tko Vaishnava sect: only 

a few are ki&ktas, and there are said to be no Saivas among them. 
The Yaishnavas abstain from flesh and wine, but may eat fish'. 
Cultivators show special reverence to Lakshmi as the goddess of 
harvest, while artisans worship Viswakarma. Brahmans are employed 
for religious and ceremonial purposes; but they rank with the 
Bamn Brahmans, who serve the lower castes and are looked down on 
by the higher classes of the priestly order. 

It will be seen from the Tables of Precedence for Bengal that 
Social status. pretensions , of the Ckasadhoka to rank 

, . . above the Dlioba are not generally recognised, 

7 kmli stand ou about the same level in popular estimation. 

1 his fact, coupled with the numerical smallness oi the caste, seems to 
suggest that it may be of comparatively recent formation. If the 
caste were an old one, we might expect that by abandoning the 
speoially impure practices of the Dliobas and adopting the respect¬ 
able occupation of agriculture they woidd have attained a higher 
social position than is actually conceded to them. Chas&dbob.is are 
generally classed along with the Cliaaddi, the fishing Kaibarttas. 
‘Hid I lie ounris, and Brahmans will not take water from their hands. 
I ho cultivating members of the caste are mostly occupancy or non- 
oeoupancy raiyats, and some have rison to the position of tenure- 
holders. bo far as I havo boon able to ascertain, none of them are 
zammdars. Prosperous grain-merchants and money-londers are 
onnd among thorn, and many follow the business of carpenters, 
bunders, and artisans working in wood or metal. 

n pi mstatement shows tho number and distribution of 
the Chasadhoba cast© m 1872 and 1881. 


District. 


1872. 


Burdwan ... 

Bunkum 

Blrbhiuo 

IVlidnapur 

Uugrhli 

llow rah 

SVPargunas ... 

Nadiya 

J cssoro 

Khulna 

Mnmheclabad 

Dluajpur 



Ijl" l Kit 


TOijshnhye 
UftiBfpur 
hotra 
Palma 
Darjiling 
Dun** 
Fnrulpnr 
Bakarganj 
Maiuunisiuh 
Tippcroh 
Kani/U r&rgani 
MaJdah 


SOI 

16 

4 

i.l.iO 


6tll 

7 


m 

43 


N 4 
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^ Chasaduli, a sub-caste of 
Bagdis in Bengal who were orig¬ 
inally palanquin-bearers, but have 
recently taken to cultivation and 
claim a certain measure of social 
superiority for that reason. 

ChAsagailA, a synonym for 
Sadgop in Bengal. 

ChAsA-karur or Chasa-kolai , 
a sub-caste of Muohis in Bengal. 

(Eh&Sa ti, a small caste nearly 
allied to the Chasadhoba, They 
till land and rear silk-worm. 

didst, a synonym for Pod*. 

ChAsi, a section of KorAnch 
KAndus in Behar. 

Chasiar, a section of Babhans 
in Behar. 

Chdsi-Das , a synonym for 
Halia Das or Kaibartta in 
Bengal. 

ChAsi Pod* a sub-caste of 
Pods in the Presidency districts 
who have given up their profes¬ 
sion of fishing and taken to 
cultivation. They do not inter¬ 
marry with tho ordinary Pod. 

ChAsiwAr, a section of 
BAbhAns in Behar. 

Chata, umbrella, atotemistic 
sept of Mundas in Dhota Nag¬ 
pur. 


Cftattarfehai, a social group 
in Orissa made up of people who 
lost their caste in I860 for eat¬ 
ing in relief-kitchens ( chattras ). 
The Chattarkhai caste, as it may 
properly be called, is divided into 
an upper and a lower sub-caste— 
the former comprising Brah¬ 
mans, Karans, Khandaits, and 
Gop-Goalas; the latter of the 
castes ranking below these in the 
social scale. Members of each 
sub-caste marry within that 
group, irrespective of the caste to 
which they originally belonged; 
but no intermarriage is possible 
between members of the two sub- 
castes. All Chattarkhais are 
entirely cut off from their origin¬ 
al castes. 


Chaturabandi, a gdin of the 
Bdtsya gotra of Barendra Brah¬ 
mans in Bengal. 

Chaturan-Khan, a sub-caste 
of Sutradhars in Murshedabad. 


ChaturAsram or Chaturthan, 

a sub-caste of Sunris in Western 
Bengal. 


wMcuicpaanyaya, the name of 
a family of Kfchi Brahmans in 
Bengal; commonly pronounced 
Ghatui’jia or Ckaturji. 


Chaturthan, a 
Sunns in Bengal. 


sub-caste of 


ChAtgAinya, a sub-caste of 
KumhArs in Noakkali. 

Chatra Tuin, a sept of Hos 
in Singbhum. 

Chatta, a g&in of the 
KAsyapa gotra of Earhi Brah- 
maus in Bengal. 


Chaturvedi, a Brahman pro¬ 
fessing to have studied tho four 
Yodas. In tho abbreviated form 
of (Jliaube it is a common title of 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Chau An, a sub-caste of Raj us 
iu Midnap ur. 


ChattarAgbabi, a mel or Chau-aniA, a sub-casto of 
hype rgaiaous sub-group of IWrhi Go Alas in Behar and Ckota 
Brahmans in Bengal, | Nagpur. 
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Chaubahdn, a mul or section 
of the Banodhia sub-casto of 
Kalwars in Behar. 

Chaub&ria, a sept of Suraj- 
bansi Rajputs in Behai-. 


Chauberid, a mul or section of 
the Tinmulia Madhesiu sub-casto 
of Halwais in Behai-. 

Chaubhaia, a section of the 
Banodhid and Jaisw&r Kalw&rs, 
and of Babhans in Behar. 

Ghaubhdn, a sub-caste of 
Nuniyas in Behar. 

Chaubhdn, Chohdn, a sept of 
the Suryabansi Rajputs in Behar. 
They cannot intermarry with 
persons of the Besdin and Mah- 
raui- septs, who are supposed to 
be descended from a common 
ancestor. 

Ghaubi, Chaube or Chobe 

(abbreviated from Chaturvedi), 
a Brahman learned in the four 
Vedas; a title now applied to a 
class of Brahmans who are not 
always in on of literary habits. 
In tho North-Western Provinces 
they are often boxers, wrestlers, 
and the like. 


Chauddagrdmi, a 
of Tambulis in Bengal. 


sub-casto 


Chauddap^ Rarhibindu, 

a sub-caste of Kaibarttas in 
Central Bengal. 


Chaudhari, a title of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Chaudhrdna, a section of the 
1\1 righayd sub-caste of Barkis in 
Behar. 


Chaudhri (a holder of four, 
perhaps, shares or profits), the 
headman of a profession, trade, 
or occupation in towms; the head¬ 
man of a village, of a bazar, or 
of a caste pauchayat; a lessee of a 
gonj or grain emporium ; a bolder 
of landed property, classed with 
the zamindar or talukdar. In 
Cuttack the Chaudhari was the 
revenue officer of a district, cor¬ 
responding with the Desmukli. 
The Chaudhari talukdar, or 
head revenue officer, was there 
treated by the British Govern¬ 
ment as a proprietor or zamin¬ 
dar. The term Chaudhari is an 
honorific title of the Ariar sub- 
caste of Bais Baniyas; of the 
Banpar sub-caste of Gom-liis ; of 
Halwdis; of the J&t and Majraut 
sub-castes of Ahirs or Goaliis; of 
Gan j war Sum-is ; of the Jeswar 
and Banodhia sub-castes of Kal¬ 
wars; of Kurmis in Western 
Bengal, used both by members 
of the caste and by outsiders; 
of Nagars ; of the PacMiya 
sub-caste of Nuniyds ; of Sonars 
and Tiers in Behar ; of Kochhs 
jin Northern Bengal; and of 
j Brahmans, Kaibarttas, Ivdyasths, 

! Kewats, Tambulis, and Telis in 
Bengal. It also denotes a section 
of the Kanaujia sub-casto of 
Godlas, and of MaghayA Doms 
in Behar, and a sept of Xha- 
rus. 

Chaudnrid, a sept of the 
Malwe Rajputs in Ohota Nag- 
I pur. 

I 

Chaudhndn, a section of 
MaghaijA Kumhars in Behar. 

Chaudkriji, a synonym for, 
and title of Babhans. 

Chaudihd, a sootion of Ban- 
taria Kdndus iti Behar. 
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Chaudorti, a mill or section of 
the Kanaujia sub-caste of Sondrs 
in Behar. 

Chaugdin, a section of Kal- 
wdrs in Behar. 

Chaugain ke panre, a section 
of the Biydhut and Kharidaha 
Kahvars in Behar. 

Chauhan, a sub-caste of Bel- 
dars in Behar. 

Chauhan, a section of the 
Chandrabansi Rajputs and of the 
Maghaiya sub-caste of Doms in 
Behar. 

Chaukidar or chokidar , a 
village watchman, a police or 
customs peon. 

Ghaulwalci, a dealer in rice. 

Chaurriasi&, a ploughman hired 
fox the four months of tlio rainy 
season. 

Chaumukhdih, a section of 
Majraufc Godlds in Behar. 

Chaunriw&id, a maker of fly- 
flaps and besoms from strips of 
date-palm leaves, usually a Ma- 
homedan. 

Chaupre, a section of the 
Bdrajdti sub-caste of Khatris in 
Bengal. 

Chaurahd, a section of tho 
Banodhid and Jaiswar Kalwdrs 
in Behar. 

Chaurasi, a snb-caste of 
Kumhdrs in Central Bengal; a 
t/iar or sept of Khambus in 
Darjiling. 

Chaurdsia, a sub-caste of 
Barais in Behar. 

Chauria, rat, a sept of Mun- 
das in Chota Nagpur, 

Chauri&r, a section of Ba- 
bhansin Behar. 

Chaurthdn, a sub-casto of 
Stums in Behar who deal in 
liquor. 


Chausa, a section of tlio Biyd- 
hut and Kharidaha Kalwdrs, a 
kul or section of Babhans ; a mul 
or section of the Ckhamulid 
Madhesia sub-easte of Halwais 
in Behar. 

Chausaha, a section of Ka* 
naujia Lolidrs in Behar. 

Chausar, a section of Awadhid 
Hajdms in Behar. 

Chauswar, a section of Sondrs 
in Behar. 

Chautaria, a sept of the Rau- 
tdr sub-tribe of Tharus in 
Behar. 

Ghauthd, a sub-caste of Godlds 
in Behar. 

Chauthi, Haldid, asuh-caste 
of Telia in Orissa. 

Chautkhandi, a gain of the 
Bdtsya f/otra of Rdrhi Brahmans 
in Bengal. 

Chavala Gain, a thar or sec¬ 
tion of Nepali Brahmans. 

Chedi, a class of inferior Raj¬ 
puts in Western Bengal. 

Chehmjom, a native of 
Cliehra, a sept of the Pdnthar 
sub-tribe of Limbus in Darjiling. 

Ghelekchela, a small bird, 
a totemistic sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Chempajong, a sept of Lim¬ 
bus in Darjiling. 

Cher, a section of Godlds in 
Behar. 

Cherabesari, a section of 
Pdns in Chota Nagpur. 

Cherchete, a kind of jungle 
wood, a totemistio sept of Pans 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Chetengtsa, a sept of Maghs 
in the Hill Tracts of Chitta¬ 
gong. 
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(IIIlCVO, Chcru , a landholding and cultivating casto of Behar and 
. Chota Nagpur. Found also in Benares and 

Mirzapur. Sir Henry Elliot, while mentioning 
the opinions that the Cheros are a branch of the Bhars or are con¬ 
nected with the Kols, appears himself to have considered them to be 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the provinces on the skirts of which they 
are now found, driven from their proper seats by Rajput races. It 
was Colonel Dalton’s opinion that the Grangotic provinces were once 
occupied by peoples speaking a Kolarian language closely allied to 
the present Munda dialect, among whom the Cheros were the latest 
dominant race. If, however, the Cheros and Kols originally formed 
one nation, tho Kols must have parted from the parent stock and 
settled in Chota Nagpur before the former tribe embraced Hinduism 
and erected the various temples of which the ruins are still referred 
by local tradition to their rule in Behar; for all of these are 
dedicated to the worship of idols, and it is a distinctive feature in the 
religion of the Kols of the present day, as of most races in the 
animistic stage of belief, that they never attempt to represent their 
deities or to build any sort of habitation for them. Convincing 
proof of the non-Aryan affinities of the Cheros is derived from tbe 
fact that the Chota Nagpur members of the caste, whose poverty 
and social insignificance have held them aloof from Hinduising 
influences, still retain totemistic section-names similar to those in 
use among the Kharias, who are beyond doubt closely akin to the 
Mundas. The landholding Chero3 of Palamau have borrowed the 
Brahnmnical gotras in support of their claim to be Rajputs, and 
have thus successfully obliterated all trace of their true antecedents. 
These Cheros are divided into two sub-castes, Bara-hazar and 
Tera-hazar or Birbandhi. The former is tho higher in rank, and 
includes moBt of the descendants of former ruling families, who 
assume the title Biibuan. The Tora-hazar are supposed to be the 
illegitimate offspring of the Bara-hazar. Some of the woaltluor 
members of the latter group who have married into local Rajput 
houses call themselves Chohan-bansi Raj puts, and decline alliances 
with the B&ra-hazar Cheros. For tho most part, however, the 
Cheros of Palamau are looked down upon by the Cheros of Bhojpur 
by reason of their engaging in tho degrading occupations of rearing 
tetear cocoons and collecting cateohu and lac. 

Colonel Dalton has the following remarks on the physical 
characteristics of the Cheros and their traditions of origin :— 

Iho distinctive physical traits of the Cheros have been 
considerably softened by the alliances with pin*© Hindu families, which 
their ancient power and large possessions enabled them to secure; 
but they appear to me still to exhibit an unmistakable Mongolian 1 
physiognomy. They vary in colour, but arc usually of a light Drown- 
They have, as a rule, high cheek-bones, small eyes obliquely sot, aud 


It ho# been shown the Introductory essay that the theory of tho 
Mongolian origin of the Kols and cognate tribes it untenable, and that tho 
distinction between Kolarian and Dra vidian rests purely on linguistic grounds. 
In describing the Chero features as ‘Mongolian/ Colonel JDaltou meant that 
they resembled the ordinary Kol type. 
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eyebrows to correspond, low broad noses, and large mouths with 
protuberant lips. It appears from Buchanan that the old Cheros, 
like the dominant Kolarian family of Chota Nagpur, claimed to bo 
Nagbansis, and had the same tradition regarding their origin from 
the great 4 Nag/ or dragon, that has been adopted by the Chota 
Nagpur family. The latter were it seems, even in Gorakhpur and 
Behar, allowed to be the heads of the Nagbansi family, and Buchanan 
considered them to be Cheros ; but they are, no doubt, originally of 
the same race as their Kol subjects, though frequent alliances with 
Rajput families have obliterated the aboriginal lineaments. The 
western part of Kosala, that is, Gorakhpur, continued some time under 
the Cheros after other portions of that territory had fallen into the 
hands of the people called Gurkha, who were in their turn expelled 
by the Th&rus, also from the north. In Shahabad, also, the most 
numerous of the ancient monuments are ascribed to the Cheros, and 
it is traditionally asserted that the whole country belonged to them 
in sovereignty. Buchanan suggests they were princes of the Sunaka 
family, who flourished in the time of Gautama, about the sixth or 
seventh century before the Christian era. An inscription at Buddh 
Gy& mentions one Phudi Chandra, who is traditionally said to havo 
been a Chero. The Cheros were expelled from Shahdb&d, some say, 
by the Savars or Suars, some say by a tribe called Hariha. Tho date 
of their expulsion is conjectured to have been between the fifth and 
sixth centuries of the Christian ora. Both Cheros and Savars were 
considered by the Brahmans of Shahabad as impure or Mlechhas, but 
the Harihas are reputed good Kshatriyas. 

“ The overthrow of tho Cheros in Mitliila and Magadha seems 
to have been complete. Once lords of the Gangetie provinces, they 
are now found in Shah&b&d and other Behar districts only holding 
the meanest offices or concealing themselves in the woods skirting 
the hills occupied by their cousins, the Kharwars ; but in Palamau 
they retained till a recent period the position they had lost elsewhere. 
A Chero family maintained almost an independent rule in that 
pargand till the accession of the British Government; they even 
attempted to hold their castles and strong places against that power, 
but were speedily subjugated, forced to pay revenue and submit to 
the laws. They were, however, allowed to retain their estates ; and 
though the rights of the last Raj4 of the race were purchased by 
Government in 1813, in consequence of bis falling into arrears, tho 
collateral branches of the family have extensive estates in Palamau 
still. According to their own traditions (they have no trustworthy 
annals) they have not been many generations in the pargand. They 
invaded that country from Rclitds, and with the aid of Rajput 
Chiefs, the ancestors of the Thdkurais of Ranka and Chdiupur 
drove out and supplanted a Rajput R4ja of the R4ksel family, who 
retreated into Sarguj4 and established himself there. It is said that 
t&o Palamau population then consisted of Kharwars, Gonds, Mare, 
. Korwas, Parbey4s, and N4geswars. Of these, the Kharwars were the 
people of most consideration; the Cheros conciliated them, and 
allowed them to remain in peaceful possession of tho hill tracts 
bordering on Sarguja. All the Cheros of note who assisted in the 
expedition obtained military service grants of land, which they still 
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retain. It is popularly asserted that at the common cement of the 
Chero rule in Palamau they numbered twelve thousand families, and 
the Kharw&rs eighteen thousand ; and if an individual of one or the 
other is asked to what tribe he belongs, he will say, not that he is 
a Chero or a Kharwar, but that he belongs to the twelve thousand or 
to the eighteen thousand, as the case may be. The Palamau Cheros 
now live strictly as Rajputs, and wear the paitd or caste thread. 
They do not, however, intermarry with really good Rajput families. 

I do not think they cling to this method of elevating themselves in 
the social scale so tenaciously as do the Kharwars. But intermarriages 
between Chero and Kharwar families have taken place. A relative 
of the Palamau Raja married a sister of Maninath Sinh, Raja of 
R&mgarh, and this is amongst themselves an admission of identity of 
origin. As both claimed to be Rajputs, they could not intermarry 
till it was proved to the satisfaction of the family priests that the 
parties belonged to the same class. But the Palamau Cheros, and 
I suppose all'Cheros, claim to be descendants of Chain Muni, one of 
the Risliis, a monk of Kum&on. Some say the Rishi took to wife 
the daughter of a Raj£, and that the Cheros are the offspring of 
their union; others, that the Cheros are sprung in a mysterious 
manner from the dshan, or seat of Chain Muni. They have also 
a tradition that they came from the Morang.’ 

Cheros profess to marry their daughters as infants, but it seems 
doubtful whether this praotice has yet become 
fully established among them. The poorer 
members of the caste, particularly the totemistic Cheros of Chota 
Nagpur, have not yet completely cut themselves loose from tho 
non-Aryan custom of adult-marriage ; while the landholding Cheros 
find the same difficulties in getting husbands for their daughters 
which hamper all pseudo-Rajput families in the earlier stages of 
their promotion to the lower grades of the great Rajput group. 
The marriage service conforms on the whole to tho orthodox pattern, 
but retains a few peculiar practices which may perhaps belong to 
a more ancient ritual. At the close of the bhantcar ceremony, when 
the couple march round an earthen vessel set up under the bridal 
canopy of boughs, the bridegroom, stooping, touohes the toe of tho 
bride and swears to be faithful to her through life. Again, after tho 
binding rite of sindurdan has been completed, the bridegroom’s elder 
brother washes the feet of the bride, lays the wedding jewellery in 
her joined hands, and then, taking the patmauri from the maur or 
pith head-dress worn by tho bridegroom, places it on the bride’s head. 
The practice known as amlo also deserves notice. This is performed 
by the bridegroom's mother before the bridal procession (larat) 
starts for the bride’s house, and by the bride’s mother after the 
procession hns arrived. It consists of putting a mango loaf into 
the mouth and then bursting out into tears and loud lamentation: 
the maternal uncle of the bride or bridegroom meanwhile pours 
water on the leaf. 

Polygamy is permitted, but is not very common. There is said 
to he no theoretical limit to the number of wives a man may have. 
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Widows may marry again, and among the less Hinduised members 
of the caeto they usually do so. Widow-marriage, however, is 
regarded with disfavour by the wealthier Clioros, who affect ortho¬ 
doxy, and within a generation or so we may expect that the practice 
will be abandoned. Where it is still recognised, the widow is expected, 
on grounds of family convenience, to marry her late husband’s 
younger brother or cousin. She may, however, marry any one else 
provided that she does not infringe the prohibited degrees wiiieh 
were binding on her before her marriage, and does not select a man 
whose sister could not have been taken in marriage by her late 
husband. Divorce is not allowed. A woman found in adultery is 
turned out of the caste, and can under no circumstances marry again. 

The religion of the Clieros is still in a state of transition, and 
they observe a sort of dual worship, which 
discloses unmistakable traces of their non- 
Aryan descent. For the worship of the Hindu gods they employ 
Kanaujid or Sakadwipi Brahmans, who are received on terms of 
equality by other members of the sacred order. Their spiritual 
guides (gurus) are either Brahmans or Grharhari Grosains. They 
also reverence animistic deities of the type known to the Ivharias 
and Mundas—Baghaut, Ghenri, Darha, Dharti, Dukhnahi, Dwar- 
par, and others, to whom goats, fowls, sweetmeats, and wine are 
offered in the month of Aghan so as to secure a good harvest. In 
these sacrifices Brahmans take no part, and they are conducted by 
a priest (baigd) belonging to one of the aboriginal races. Cheros also, 
like the Kols, observe triennial sacrifices. “ Every three years, 
says Colonel Dalton, “ a buffalo and other animals are offered in 
the sacred grove of mma, or on a rock near the village. They also 
have, like some of the Kols, a priest for each village, called pd/m. 
He is always one of the impure tribes, a Bhuiy&, or Kharwar, or 
a Parheyd, and is also called baigd. Ho alone oon offer this great 
sacrifice. No Brahmanical priests are allowed on these occasions to 
interfere. The deity honoured is the tutelary god of the village 
sometimes called Duar Pahdr, sometimes Dharti, sometimes Pur- 
gahaili, or Daknai, a femafe* or Dura, a sylvan god—the same 
perhaps as the Darhft of the Kols. I found that the above were all 
worshipped m the village of Monks, in Palamau, which belongs to 
a typical Chero, Kunwar Blnk&n Sinh.” 

Tho Cheros of 1 alainau affect the ceremonial purity characteristic 

Social status. ol . higher, castes of Hindus, and the con- 
. n ^ion of them leading families with the land 
eecureB to them a fairly high social position. "Many of them wear the 
saored thread with which they are invested by a Brahman at the 
time of their marriage.. Brahmans will take water from their hands, 
and eat anything but rice that has been cooked by them. They are 
4eld, in fact, in much the same estimation as any of the local 
It a j puts. In Chota Nagpur, on the other hand, the status of the 
caste is by no means so high, and the Bhogt&s, while admitting 
the Cheros to be a sub-caste of their community, decline to eat 
with them, and regard them as socially their inferiors. Agriculture 
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is supposed to be tlie original occupation of the caste, and in Pala- 
mau many of them still hold various kinds of jdgir tenures. Somo 
have taken to shopkeeping and petty trade, while others live by 
cartage, working on roads or in coal-mines, and by collecting tasar 
cocoons, catechu, and lao. For all this, says Air. Forbes, “ the "Cheros 
are a proud race, and exceedingly jealous of their national honour. 
They have never forgotten that they were once a great people, and 
that their descent was an honourable one. Only the very poorest 
among them will hold the plough, and none of them will carry 
earth upon their heads.” 1 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
the Cheros in 1872 and 1881 :— 


District. 


1872. 

1881. 

Slialiabad 

Saran 


373 

2,004 

453 

Cbamparan ... 

TTazaribagk 

... 

ii 

270 

Lohardagd 


9,756 

10,813 

Tributary States 


7,865 

11,448 


Chera , Cheru a synonym for 
Chero. 

Cherui, a mul or section of 
the Ivanaujia sub-caste of Sonars 
in Behar. 

Cheruka,'a fish, a totemistic 
sept of Binjhias in Chota Nagpur. 

Cherviyar, a title of Moithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Cherwa, a sub-tribe of Kaurs 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Chesi&, a section of Babhans 
in Behar. 

Cheswdr, a .section of the 
Kosarw&ui sub-easte of Baniyas 
in Behar. 

Chhagharia Kapa, a hyper- 
gamous group of Barendra 
33rahmans in Bengal. 

Chhagri, goat, a title of T&ntis 
in Bengal. 

Chh&gulici, a sub-caste of 
Telia in Bengal. 


Chhajati, a sub-caste of 
Khatris in Bengal. 

Chhalor, a sub-section of the 
Levatia section of Majraut 
Go&las in Behar. 

Ch hamuli a, Madlmid , a, sub¬ 
caste of Halwais in Behar. 

Chhaparband, Chayal, a 

maker of bamboo frame-works 
for thatched roofs, an occupation 
usually followed by Mahomedans. 

Chh^paticha, a thar or 6opt 
of Sunuwars in Darjiling. 

Chhaphulia, a group of the 
Barendra Sunris in Tipporoli. 

Chharidarj ‘ stick-bearor,’ tlio 
title of the messenger who serves 
under the manjhau or headman 
of the Tior caste in Behar. 

Chhariy&r, a pur or section of 
Sakadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 


1 Palamau Settlement Report, p. 38. 
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Chhathw^rk, a pur or section 
of Sdkadwipi Brahmans in 
Behar. 

Chhatimane-Chhatman, a 

mul of the Sdndil section of 
Maithil Brahmans in Behar. 

Chhatraw&r, a pur or section 
of Sakadwipi Brahmans in 
Behar. 

Chh&ta or Chhetri , a man 
of the second or regal and 
military caste; a synonym for 
Rajput. 

Chhatris-A'sram, a sub-caste 
of Gandhabaniks in Bengal. 

Chhayi, a mel or hypergamous 
sub-group of Rdrhi Brahmans 
in Bengal. 

Chhenilama, a thar or sept 
of the Das-Gurung sub-tribe of 
Gurungs. The founder of this 
thar , who became very powerful, 
defeated the chief of Ghaleh, mar- 
riod his daughter, and built a fort 
at Peun, on the Kdliganga. He 
bored a hole in a sheep’s horn 
and with its aid employed art 
magic to slay his enemies ; hence 
his name was Loho Chheni, 
the borer with iron pin; and 
the thar is called Chheni to this 
day. 

Chhilati& or Silhotia, a sub- 
casto of Dhanuks in Behar. 

Chhipi, Chhipigar, a calico- 
printer and a printer of patterns 
on cotton cloth, a chintz-stamper. 
The term seems also to include 
the making of dies. 

Chhitni, a section of the Sat- 
ffcilia Maghaya sub-caste of 
• Kandus in Behar. 

Chhongphth&ng, a sept of tho 
Agnid sub-tribe of Meches in the 
Darjiling Terai. 


Chhota-bh&g, a sub-caste of 
Bhuinmalis, Haris, and Muchis 
in Bengal. 

Chhota-bhagiya, a sub-casto 
of Kuinhdrs iu Dacca. 

Chhota-bh&giya or Kayath- 
Tanti, a sub-caste of Tdntis in 
Eastern Bengal. 

Chhota-Kurmi or Sikharia, 
a sub-caste of Kurmis in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Chhotapatti, a sub-caste of 
Telis in Bengal. 

Chhota-Samaj, a sub-caste of 
Dhobas in Hughli. 

Chhot-gohri, a sub-caste of 
Khandaits and Rautias in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Chhotgohri Deswari, a sub¬ 
caste of Kharwars in Chota Nag¬ 
pur. 

Chhothar, a sub-tribe of 
Limbus in Darjiling. 

Chhotki-dangi, a sub-caste 
of Koiris in Behar. 

Chhumbip&, a rui or sept of 
Dejong Lhoris, whose ancestor 
had emigrated from North 
Bhotan. 

Chhungp&, a sub-sept of tho 
Pon-po sept of Dejong Lhoris or 
Bhotias of the south. 

Chhutar, a suh-caste of, and 
synonym for, Sutradhar in Ben¬ 
gal. 

Chidra or CherrS, squirrel, a 
section of Bedyas and Biujhias 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Chigah, jackal, a totemistio 
sept of Oraon3 iu Chota Nagpur, 

Chigi, Chiki, a sub-sept of 
the Tudu sept of Santuls. 
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Chih, a class of Mahomodan 
Lutoliers. Sco Chikwd. 

Chik or Chik-Baraik, a sub¬ 
caste of Pans in Chota Nagpur. 

ChikanA, a section of Go&lds 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Chikan-doz, an embroiderer 
of flowered muslin, who usually 
works for a Chikanwala. 

Chikanjari, a sept of Chiksin 
Chota Nagpur. 

Ch ikanwAIA, a dealer in hand¬ 
worked flowered muslin, usually 
a Mahomcdan. 

Chikbarikin, a sub-caste of 
Dorns in Hazaribagh who make 
screens or blinds of thin slips of 
bamboo. 

ChikchAbA, a sept of the 
PAuthar sub-tribe of Limbus in 
Darjiling. 

ChikitsaJc , a synonym for 
Baidya. 

Chikkophung, he who plant¬ 
ed the brihatiy a thorny plant 
with a bitter berry used for 
medical purposes, a sept of the 
Pliedab sub-tribo of Limbus. 

Chikni-dal iwAla, a dealer in 
sup dri or betel-nut. 

Chiksarif a section of Maj- 
raut Godlda in Boliar. 

Ghiksoria, a section of 
Bdbhans in Behar. 

GhikwA, a butcher and fell- 
monger, a dealer in small slaugh¬ 
ter animals—goats and sheep— 
as opposed to the qassdby who 
deals in large cattle. 

ChilbindhA, eagle-skyer, a 

sub-sept of the Hansda sept 
of Santals. 


ChilbindhA panaria, a section 

of Kui’inis iu Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa. 

Chi I bin uar, kite, a section of 
Kurmis in Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa. 

ChilhAr, a mul or section of 
the Chhamulia Madhesia sub¬ 
caste of Halwais iu Behar. 

ChilhiA, kite, a totemistic sept 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Chilimar, a section of Ba- 
bhans iu Behar. 

Ch iIkh or, ‘ kite-eater ?/ a mul 
or section of the Naiya caste in 
Behar. 

ChiluAr, kite, a section of 
Kurmis in Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa. 

Chi near, a section of Ghdsis 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Ch ingala, a group of the 
Sanddliya sub-caste of Gaura 
Brahmans. 

Chingri, a section of Binjhids 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Chingrisha, a sept of Maghs 
in the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

ChinpuriA, a group of the 
Ekddas Telis in Bengal. 

ChirA-Kash, an engraver in 
gold, silver or copper. The pattern 
is traced in wax with a sharp stylo 
and afterwards cut out with a 
chisel. Patterns in relief are made 
by boating thin metal on wooden 
blocks placed underneath. The 
Chira-Kash are usually Maho- 
medans, but some belong to the 
Kdyasth, Tanti, and Suuri 
castes. 

ChiranjiA, a section o[ the 
Bduephor sub-caste of Dome in 
Western Behar. 
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Chiriyamar, Chedimdr , CW/- 
bird-killer, (i) a title of 
Bediyas; (ii) in Behar a class of 
Mahomedans, possibly converted 
Bediyas, who catch and sell 
parrots, main as , and the like. 

Chirko, mushroom, a totem- 
istic sept of Mirndas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Chirkut or Chirakut, a title 
of Bagdis, Chandals, and other 
castes who prepare chira , or rice 
parched and flattened. 

Chi rkutta, a title of Khandaits 
in Orissa who make chard . 

Chirme or Chirmdit, a sub¬ 
caste of Koiris in Behai*, which, 
though endogamous as regards 
the rest of the caste, intermarries 
with the Maghaya sub-caste. 

Chirra, a squirrel, a totemis- 
tic section of Binjhias, Bhuiyas, 
Kharwars, Rajw&rs, and Oraons 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Chisim, a clurju or section of 
the Kochh-Mandai in Eastern 
Bengal. The name indicates the 
origiual habitat of the group, 
probably a village or hill in 
Assam, and at the present day 
has no bearing upon marriage. 



whoso titles are Chaudhri, Singh, 
and Marar. 

Chit r aka r, a painter, synonym 
for Patua, q.v. 

Chitrakar, painter —a profes¬ 
sion followed by Acharji, Granak, 
Sutradhar, and other low castes. 

Chitti, a kind of snake, a 
totemistic sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Chitwania or Chitaumd, a 
sub-tribe of Thcinis in Nepal; 
a sept of Rautar Tliarus. 

Chi war, a section of Babhans 
in Behar. 

Chobdar, Chopdar , an attendant 
carrying a staff or mace, who 
accompanies raj£s and wealthy 
zemindars on ceremonial occa¬ 
sions. His functions are purely 
ornamental. 

Chobegu, a sub-sept of the 
Thekiin sept and a sept of the 
Panthar sub-tribe of Limbus in 
Darjiling. 

Chocha, a bird, a tofemistio 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Chokarhadi , a synonym for 
Oilik in Chota Nagpur. 


Chitari, a paintor. 

Chitauria, a thar or sept of 
Man gars in Darjiling. 

Chitauriar, a par or section 
of Siikadwipi Brahmans in 
Behar. 

Chiterah, an engraver on 
metal. 

Chithd, a section of Sonirs in 
B^ar. 


Chomar, a titlo of Go&kts in 
Bengal 

Chonchwar, a pur or sec¬ 
tion of Sakadwipi Brahmans in 
Behar. 

Chonga, a sept of Dhim&ls in 
the Darjiling Torah 

Chongphr&n, a sept of the 
Agnia sub-tribe of Meches in the 
Darjiling Teroi. 


Chitosia, a section of tlio Jdt 
snb-ea.sfo of Goal as in Behar and 
the N 01 tli - Westcra Provinces, 


Chonre, a sept of Santals. 

Ghonrha* a section of Sonrirs 
in Behar. 
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Chopear, a sub-sept of the 
Hurmu sept of Santals. 

Chora, a section of Gro&las in 
the North-Western Provinces. 

Chorai, a sept of Hos and 
Santals. 

Chorant, grass, a totemistic 
sept of Kharwars in Ckota Nag¬ 
pur. 

Chorharua, a section of Kur- 
mis in Cliota Nagpur and 
Orissa. 

Chorka, a section of Binjkias 
iu Ckota Nagpur. 

Chorwar, a mul or section of 
the Ivamar Kalla sub-caste of 
Sonars in Bekar. 

Chota, a kind of bird, a to- 
temistic sept of Mundas in Ckota 
Nagpur. 

Chota-Bhdgiya or Sunarg&on 
JSdnkhdri , a sub-caste of 
Sankkaris in Bengal. 

Chotchain, a section of the 
Ckdin sub-caste of Nunias in 
Bekar. 

Chouria, a sept of Lokdrs in 
Ckota Nagpur. 

Chouria Musa, fiekl-rat, a 
totemistio sopt of Oraons in 
Ckota Nagpur. 

Chownid, a totemistic sept of 
Go&las in Ckota Nagpur who 
may not cat field-rats. 

Chownr, a badge of office, ft 
sept of Pans in Ckota Nagpur. 

Choyndai, a thar or sept of 
Ckkatris in Nepal. 

Chuar, a title of the Bhumij 
tribe. 

Chuhra, the lowest description 
of villiige .servants, the same as 


the Bhangi, Halalkkor, Mektar, 
etc. 

Chuirachha, a thar or sept oi 
Kkambus in Darjiling. 

Chukdni, an under-tenant in 
Itungpur aud Jalpaiguri. 

Chukuliya, a sub-caste of 
Ckdsas in Orissa. 

Chuli a, a salt boiler in Cut¬ 
tack. 

Chulia-mafangi, the head salt- 
maker in Orissa, who makes 
engagements with the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Chumi, a section of Murads; 
a thar or sept of Mangars in 
Darjiling. 

Chunaru or Chunari , Chum - 
farosh , lime-burners, or workers 
in lime, as plasterers; a vendor of 
lime; also a synonym for Bditi, 
q.v> 

Chundiar, a top-knot, a sept 
of Kharwars in # Ckota Nag¬ 
pur. 

Chungbang, a sept of Lim¬ 

bus in Darjiling. 

Chungyepa, a rui or sept of 
Dejoug Lkoris, the members of 
which are of a mixed low origin. 

Chunia, Ckuniyd , a synonym 
for Bditi; a sub-oasto of J ugis 
in Northern Bengal who deal in 
liino, 

Chunidr, a sept of Kharwars 
in Ckota Nagpur. 

Chunihara, a title of Dollar 
Ckain&rs in Bekar who burn 
lime. 

Ch unipara, a title of 

OhamAra iu Behai*. 
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Chura-kuti, a sub-caste of 
Sutradbars in Dacca. 

Churalai, a sub-caste of Ka- 
mdrs in the Sant&l Parganas. 


CHUTKADESWAEI. 



Churihara, a title of Goalas. 


Churuar, a sept of Loli&rs in 
Chota Nagpur. 


Churaliye, a section of Oswdls. 

Churihar, Churiicald, a maker 
of the glass bracelets worn by 
Mahometan women. Churihars 
are invariably Mahomedans, and 
the persons engaged in this occu¬ 
pation form an endogamousgroup. 


Chutia, small rat, a totemistic 
sept of Mundas; a section of 
Binjhias in Cliota Nagpui 1 . 

Chutkadeswari, a sub-caste 
of Khar wars who often call them¬ 
selves Deswari. It is contradis¬ 
tinguished from Barka Deswari. 
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Dabgar, a subdivision of the 
Chamar or Muclii caste in Behar, 
who manufacture skin or leather 
vessels used for ghi and oil, 
country saddles, and the like. 

Dabhauchwar, Dabhinchh- 
war, a kul or section of Babhans 
in Behar. 

Da bh re it, a mul or section of 
the Naomulia or Majraut sub- 
caste of Goalas in Behar. 

Dadhi, a gain of the Sabarna 
gotra of Barendra Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Dadhichi, a samaj or local 
group of the Basishtiia gotra of 
the PAschatya Baidik Brahmans 
in Bengal. 

Dadhiyal, a gain of the 
Bharadw&jn gotra of B&rendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

f.?? c ^ 1 P ur ' c ^ r k» a P ur or section 
ol feakadwipi Bralmians in Behar. 

Dadhraut, a mul or section 
of the Satmuliu or Kishnaut sub¬ 
caste of Groalas in Behar. 

Dadukli, a mul or section of 
the ChhamuliA Madhesia sub- 
caste of HalwAifi in Behar. 

Dadul, bul 1-frog, a section of 
Binjbias in Chota Nagpur. 

Dafadar, a low class of Maho- 
modans in Eastern Bengal; also 
known as Nalwah from their using 
thq ml grass to make baskets! 
They are said to be an offshoot 
of the Hajjam, but they eloim 
a higher position than the par¬ 
ent stock by reason of their 
having adopted a different occu¬ 
pation. Hajjams eat with tho 


Dafadars, but the latter decline 
to deal with the Hajjam on 
terras of equality. No such class 
exists in Behar. 

Dafali, a class of Mahometan 
weavers who sell trinkets, beads, 
etc., and also make chums. 

Daftriy a book-binder; a ser¬ 
vant who looks after stationery 
and the like in public offices. 

Dagania, a group of the 
Barendra Gfodl&s in Bengal. 

D6gar, a section of Godl&s in 
the North-Western Provinces. 

Dagara, a sub-casto of Patnis 
in Bengal. 

D6ght&, those who brand cat¬ 
tle ; generally Mahoinedans. 

Daginkairi, a sub-casto of 
Koiris who grow vegetables and 
fruits. 

Ddgri, a pangat or section 
of Bansphor Doms in Behai*. 

Dcih6, a title of Dakehin* 
Barhi and Bangaja K&yasths. 

Dahait, a s^pt of Thdrus in 
Behar. 

Dahal, a section of Brabraans 
and Chhatris in the Eastern 
Himalayas. 

Dahanga, torch-bearor, a sept, 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Dahdrdk, a mul or soction 
of the Clihamulia Madhesia sub- 
casto of Halwais in Bella*;. 

Dahiara, dealers in milk and 
curds, a sub-casto of Goalas in 
Behar, somewhat superior tr> 
ordinary Go6las. Their usual 
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occupations are—service, shop¬ 
keeping, and agriculture. 

Dahiet,- a mul or section of 
the Naomulia or Majraut sub¬ 
caste of Go&las in Behar. 


Dah Lama, a thar or sept of 
Gurungs in Darjiling. 

Dahma, a section of Goal&s in 
the North-Western Provinces and 
Behar. 


Hit, a midwife, usually a Mahomedan or a Hindu of the 
Chamar caste. Among Hindus of all other castes there is a strong 
prejudice against cutting the navel cord, and a common term of abuse 
applied to a midwife is narlcdtd or cord-cutter. The male relatives of 
these women are usually tailors or musicians; while in villages they 
often work as weavers, and sometimes sell betel-leaves. 

“ In Dacca, 5 ’ says Dr. Wise, who had special opportunities for 
learning the truth on this subject, “the midwives are invariably 
ignorant and generally consequential, while, being few in number, 
they are very independent, extorting money in proportion to tho 
anxieties of their patients. A midwife forms an important part of a 
household, and no family of note is without one. Like the Purohit 
and barber, the Dai is a privileged person, and has freedom of access 
to the female apartments at any hour. Her post is usually hereditary, 
but, if childless, the Dai adopts a young woman and educates her. in 
the mysteries of the profession. Mahomedan ladies have no objec¬ 
tion to be attended by a Hindu or Christian woman, but one of their 
own creed is preferred. The poorer classes attend on each other, and 
only in cases of difficulty is the European doctor, or the professional 
accoucheuse , called in. Parturition is in most instances easy, and the 
poor have seldom any need of skilled attendance; but among the 
listless inmates of zan^nas, who never lead a healthy or invigorating 
life, labour is often tedious and exhausting. 

“ When a woman, either Hindu or Mahomedan, approaches the 
term of her pregnancy, an outhouse, or detached room, is prepared 
for her, to which, when labour begins, she retires with the Dai and a 
servant. This den, to which the highest as well as the lowest is 
condemned, is known, as the Asauohaighar, or Chhatki-ghar . The 
duty of the midwife is to rub and roll about the patient so as to 
increase the pains, and when the child is bom to cut the cord with a 
piece of bamboo (tarla-ka-chhalti), and to give immediate warning 
for the ‘ Azdn,’ or call to prayers. 

p Of the mechanism of parturition, of the dangers to bo avoided 
and provided against, midwives are profoundly ignorant; a woman 
being satisfied if she is attended by tho family Ddi, or by the pupil 
of the Daf, who aided her mother or sister uudor similar circum¬ 
stances. Being obliged to observe many customs, without the due 
performance of which her own and her child’s life would be 
endangered, the mother resigns herself to tho hands of the midwife, 
assured that all will go well.. To cause the uterus to eoutraot they 
use an embrocation of the juice of the Ndg-dauna leaf {Artimma 
vulgaris) with spirit. When it is wished to stay the flow of milk, 
the dried bark of tho Panf-kudu ( Cucurbita) mixed with pease-meal 
{Emm hmuium) and rubbed up in water is used as a plaster. 



“ The midwife is expected to pay frequent visits until all danger 
lias passed ; but should tho lady be rich, she is not allowed to leave 
the house for days. It devolves on her to anoint the infant daily, 
for in India babies are not bathed daily. Lampblack must be 
smeared along tho eyelashes, and a mash of warm aromatics (ghutti) 
given daily. For two days after birth the mother is only allowed to 
take turmeric, molasses, and infusion of aj wain, while on the third 
and up to the fortieth day 6he may eat pulse (masur) and rice. 

“ After the birth of a child mauy strange rites are performed. 
A bonfire (alawa) is kept smouldering at the door of the Chhathi- 
ghar for six days in the hot, for twenty-one in tho cold season, and 
an oil lamp, placed within the room, must never be permitted to go 
out, an attendant being always on the watch to trim it, as darkness 
favours the entrance of evil spirits. A horse-shoe is placed beneath 
the bedding, as iron is most distasteful to all kinds of devils; and an 
earthen vessel, on which the name of God is written, is hung over 
the door. No ono can leave the room before midday, and on no 
account must the baby’s clothes be washed or dried anywhere hut 
inside the room. If the husband or doctor has to visit the mother, 
his clothes are fumigated with the smoko of mustard seed thrown on 
the fire, and when the visitor leaves any food, milk, or drinking 
water standing in the room must ho flung away. For six days the 

Hmdu mother is confined in this den, her Muhammadan sister 
remaming for ten. 

On the sixth or Chhathi day the barber and washerman are 
sent for; the former cutting the hair and paring tho nails of the 
infant, the latter taking away the puerperal garments. It is from 
performing this menial work that the Dhoba belongs to a verv 
unclean class, 

. “ Oil tho twenty-first or ikkisf day tho barber and washerman 
again attend, when similar duties are discharged. 

“ On tho fortieth day after the birth of a boy impurity ceases, as 
among the Jews, but several rites must be first of all performed. 
Inhere is the “ Kua-Jh&nkna,” or peeping into the well, which is 
identical with the worship of Subh&ohani among Hindus, after which 
the mother resumes her household duties. 

“ If a child be stillborn, the mother is given an infusion of bamboo 
leaves in which a copper coin has been soaked. The draught is 
believed to decompose the poisou which oaused the death of tho 
child. Should a woman give birth to several stillborn children in 
succession, the popular belief is that the same child reappears on 
each occasion, •when, to frustrate the designs of tlio evil spirit that has 
taken possession of the child, the nose, or a portion of an ear, is cut 
off, and tho body is east away on a dunghill. 

V tavc 1 i nar -y secret'remedies which they puff with unblush¬ 
ing assurance. Several are innocuous, a few useful, but in all oases 
they consist of so many and such heterogeneous substafcoes that their 
action must bo extremely doubtful. Their favourite remedy is called 
Masturi, or Hadisa, fiorn its being composed of thirty-two ingre¬ 
dients. Among other things it contains syrup, galls, litharge, 
sandal-wood, rock salt, and yokhm (Tfibulas fanugiimu!-), and is 
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applied on balls of cotton 
peculiar to women.” 

Daibak* Daibajna , Diicak , Bai- 
vnjm , an astrologer, calculator 
of nativities, aim an ac-m ale er, etc. 
He is usually an Acbarji Brah¬ 
man, and the name is therefore 
used as a synonym for A.charji. 

Daibaki, a section of the Mali- 
muddbaz sub-caste of Ndpits in 
Murshedabad. 

Dai-Dom, a sub-caste of Dorns 
in Bengal whose men are day- 
labourers and women servo as 
mid wives. 

Daikurar, a title of-Muchis 
whose women practise midwifery. 

Daina Raju or Chauan, a 
sub-caste of Bajus in Midnapur, 
who derive their name from 
their women fastening their adris 
on the right side. 

Daji, a thar or section of 
Nepdli Brahmans. 

Dakhind or Turi, n sub-caste 
of Doms in Bohar. 

pakhinha, a sub-caste of 
Laberis in Bohar. 

Dakhini, a sub-caste of 
Bhandaris in Orissa and of Telis 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Dakhin-Kabdt, south gate, a 
title of Khandaits in Orissa. 

Dakhin-Rarhi, a sub-caste of 
Ka mars in the 21-Parganas; 
a sub-caste of Ndpifa; a group 
of the Barabhagiya Muchis. 

* Dakrahi, a pnr or section of 
Sakadwipi Brahmans in Bohar. 

Dakshindtya, an endogenous 
division of the Vaidik sub-caste 
of Brahmans in Bengal. 


all diseases 

Dakshina Uriya, Dakhin- 
atya, a sub-caste of Otkal Brah¬ 
mans in Orissa. 

Dakshini, a sub-caste of Kai- 
barttas in Murshedabad. 

Dakshin-Rarhi, a group of 
the Hele Kaibarttas in Central 
Bengal; a sub-caste of Chasd- 
dhohas and Kayasths in Bengal. 

Dakutia, a sub-caste of the 
Kraunchdwipi Brahmans in 
Behar. 

Dalai, a title of Kewats in 
Orissa. 

Dalai or Tiar, a group of the 
Bdjbansi sub-caste of Koclihs in 
Northern Bengal. 

Dalai, broker, a title of 
Jugis and Tantisin Bengal. 

D&lihara, a title of the castes 
who sell dal or pulses. 

Dalihare, Dullihard , a section 
of Bcibhans in Bcbar. 

Dalui, a title of Karangas. 

Ddm, a title of Bangaja and 
Barendra Kayasths in Bengal. 

Damarwdr, a sept of the 
Chandrahansi division of Bajputs 
in Behar. 

Damboria, a section of Goalas 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Damdaria, a section of Kanau- 
jid Lohars in Behar. 

Da mi, Damyi, Tmni , Kolwdl , 
Ntitjarchiy Darzi , a Nepalese caste, 
by occupation tailors. 

Damma Pariwcir, a thar or 
sept, of Ddmis in Darjiling whose 
ohief profession is sewing, 

Damu, a sub-section of the 
Levatid section of Majraut 
Godlas in Behar. 


soaked in Champa oil in 
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Dan, a title of Kayasths, 
Mayaras, Gandhabaniks, and 
Subarnabaniks in Bengal. 

Dand, a title of Dakshin-Rarki 
and Bangaja Kayasths. 

Dandamdli, a title of Brah¬ 
mans. 

Danda Mdnjhi, a sub-caste of 
Lohars and Bagdis in Western 
Bengal. 

Dandapat, a section of Utkal 
or Orissa Brdhmans. 

Dandapdtdhari, Danclapdt , a 
title of Suvarnabauiks in Bengal. 

Dand-Binjhid, a sub-tribe of 
Binjkids, so called from living 
in the plains. 

Dandi, a religious group of 
Jugis; a stalf-bearer, an order 
of Saivito religious mendicants 
said to kave been founded in 
Malabar by Sankara Acharya in 
tke eighth or nintli century. See 
Dasnami. 

Dand id, a title of Binjkias in 
Ckota Nagpur. 

Dand-Korwa, a sub-tribe of 
Ivor was in Cliota Nagpur. 

Dandpati, a section of Pdns 
in Ckota Nagpur. 

Dandwar, a section of Bab- 
hans; a sept of tke Suryabansi 
sub-tribe of Rajputs in Beliar. 

Dang, big stick, a totemistio 
sept of Mundas in Ckota Nagpur. 

Ddngar, a sept of the Ckandra- 
bansi division of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Dangarwar, a sept of Mun¬ 
das in Ckota Nagpur. 

Ddngbe, a sub-caste of Koiiis 
in Behar. 

Dangwarid, a sept of the 
Rautar sub-tribe of Tkarus in 
Behar. 


Danjak a thar or section of 
Nepali Brahmans. 

Danreha or Qaunha, a sept of 
tho Rautar sub-tribe of Tkdrus 
in Behar. 

Danri, a title of Bangaja 
Kayasths. 

Danrsurid, a section of Sonars 
in Behar. 

Dantela, a suk-sept of tke 
Ilcmrom and Tudu septs of 
Santals, said to be so called 
from their breediug pigs with 
very large tusks for sacrificial 
purposes. 

Dantrdi, a group of tke Kara- 
ldi sub-caste of Kaibarttas in 
Noakkdli. 

3iinhnu\ Danuar , a cultivating 
caste of tke Nepal Terai. 

Ddosri, a section of Agarwals. 

Daraha, a grain-splitter—an 
occupation followed by women of 
tke labouring castes in Behar. 

Da rang, a dugn or seotion of 
tho Kocbh-Mandai in Dacca. 
The name indicates the original 
habitat of tke group, probably a 
kill or village in Assam, and at 
tke present day has no bearing 
upon marriage. 

Darang-Chiachi, a section of 
the Kockk-Mandai in Dacca. 

Darang-Saudana, a section of 
the Kochk-Mundai in Dacca. 

DarangDakal, a section of 
tke lvoohh-Mandai in Dacca. 

Darang-Dambak, a section of 
Ike Ivochk-Mandai in Dacca. 

Daratid, a sub-caste of Bagdis 
found iu Nadiya. 
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Darbe, a section of the Bana- 
par sub-caste of Ivoiris; a pangat 
or section of Bansplior Doras and 
of Dos&clhs in Beliar ; a section of 
the Kadar caste in Behar which 
intermarries with all the other 
sections except the Marik and 
Bare. 

Darchua, a sub-caste of Sunris 
in Behar who distil and sell coun¬ 
try spirits. By reason of their 
occupation they hold an inferior 
social position to the Biyahut and 
Sag&hut Sunris, who are grain- 
dealers and shopkeepers. 

Darhibarhi, a mul or section 
of the Chhamulia MadhesiS. sub¬ 
caste of Halwais in Behar. 


Darkhuria, a mul or section of 
the Ghosin sub-caste of Goalas in 
Behar. 

Darnal, a thar or sept of 
Darais in Darjiling whose first 
ancestor is Said to have sprung 
from a Brahman by a Dami 
wife; a sept of Mangars. 

Darnal, a section of Kamis in 
Darjiling. 

Darra Lami, a thar or sept 
of Mangars in Darjiling. 

Darshan, a title of Muchis in 
Bengal. 

Darsuria, a section of Dollars 
in Behar. 


Dariapar, Dharidpdr , a mul or 
section of the Chhamulia Mad- 
Lesia sub-caste of Halwais in 
Behar. 

Darihare, probably a variant 
of Dalihare; a section of Bab- 
hans in Behar. 

Darihare-Dih, a mul of the 
Kasyap eeotion of Maithil Brah¬ 
mans in Behar. 

Darihare-Rajanpura, a mul 
of the Kisyap section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Darihare-Bargami&, a mul of 
the Kusyap section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Darihare-Ratauli, a mul of 
the Kfisyap section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Darihare-Sahasr&m, a mul of 
the Kcisyap section of Maithil 
Br&hmans in Behar. 

Darjea, a sept of Chakmas in 
lie Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Darka, a sept of Chiks in Chota 
Nagpur who are said to have 
been bom out of a rent in the 
earth. 


Daryesh, a Mahomedan reli¬ 
gious mendicant. The term is 
also incorrectly applied to Hindi 
ascetics. In the ease of Maho- 
medans it includes the following 
classes—(l)Chishtia, (2) Kadiria, 
(3) Nakshbandi, (4) Bafa’i, (5) 
Mad&ria. 

Darwin, a door-keeper. In 
Calcutta this post is usually held 
by ^ up-country Brahmans and 
Rajputs. 

Darzi, a tailor. Usually tailors 
are Mahomedans, but Dhobis 
and Ghulam Kayasths have been 
known to take up the business. 
A synonym for the D&mi tribe 
in Darjiling. 

DSs, Jalwah Kaibartta, a 

sub-caste of Kewats in Western 
Bengal, and of Kaibarttas in 
Dacoa. 

D&s, a family title of Siddha 
Baidyas; of Halwiie and the 
Kathbanid sub-caste of Banias in 
Behar; a title of Kdyasths and 
all Sudras of the Navasakh group 
in Bengal, also assumed by 
members of non-Aryan cartes in 
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Bengal like tlie Kochhs, who 
become Yaislmavas with a view 
to be considered Hindus; a title 
of the Oswiil Baniyds; a sept of 
Tliarus; a section of ITtkal or 
Orissa Brahmans and Karans ; a 
title of Kaibarttas and Sunris in 
Bengal. 

Dasa, an endogamous sub-caste 
of Agarwdls, Mahesrisand Oswals. 

Dasabigha, a section of Pans 
in Ohota Nagpur. 

Dasdonth, a section of Barhis 
in Behar. 

Dasarath Ghataki, a mel or 
hypergamous sub-group of Rarhi 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Dasasai, a sub-caste of Suk- 
lis in Miduapur. 

Dasaundhi, a title of Bhdts 
or genealogists. They also call 
themselves Bajbhat. 

Dasbiha, a sept of Pans, in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Das-gharia, a group of the 
Bar-gohri sub-easto of Khanddits 
in Saranda of Singbhum. 

Das-Gurung or Char Gotra, 
a sub-tribe of Gurimgs in Dar- 
jiliug. 

Ddsi, a maid-servant. 

Dasika, a dugu or section of the 
Kochh-Mandai in Dacca. The 
name indicates the original hab¬ 
itat of the group, probably a hill 
or village in Assam, and at the 
present day lias no bearing upon 
marriage. 

Dasil, a mu l or section of the 
Goria sub-caste of Goaiis in 
Behar. 

Daskaria, wild fowl, a totom- 
istio sept of Pd us in Chota 
Nagpur. 


Das Limbu , a syuonym for 
Limhu, referring to tho ton divi¬ 
sions of the tribe. 

Dasndmi, the collective name 
of ten classes of Saivite religions 
mendicants, followers of Sankara 
Aelnirya, each of which bears a 
peculiar name, as Tirtlm, Asrama, 
Saras wati, Yana, Bliarati, Aranya, 
Giri or Gir, Parvata, Puri, and 
Sagara which is added to the 
proper names of the members. 
According to Professor H. H. 
Wilson only the first three, and 
part of Bharati, are now consid¬ 
ered pure Dandis or bearers of 
the mendicant staff; the others 
are of a more secular character, 
and are usually called At its. 

Ddspara, Dasparia, a sub- 
caste of Kumhars and Telia in 
Bengal. 

Daspuria, a section of Ghusis 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Dasta-dar, an honorary title 
of Kdyasths in Bengal. 

Dastarband or Pagriband, a 
turban-maker, a purely Mahom- 
edan trade, never engaged iu 
by Hindus. 

Dast-farosh, an old-clothesman, 
collecting old clothes and rags, 
which he sells to tho naiebaband 
to make hookah snakes; to the 
masalchi for torches ; and to tho 
jildgar for binding books. 

Daswani, a title of Bbafs in 
Behar. 

Dasya, a section of Bagdis in 
Bougal. 

Datiy&n, a section of Mag- 
haya K&udus in Behar. 

Datkilidr, a section of the 
Amashta Kayaslhs iu Behar 
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Datt, a thar or sept of Man- 
gars in Darjiling. 

Datta, a family title of Sadliya 
Baidyas, Kayastlis, Mayaras, 
Sdnkharis, Tdmbulis; of Bamis, 
of the Aut sub-caste of Gandha- 
baniks, Tantis, SutradbsA^, and 
of Subarnabaniks in Bengal. In¬ 
termarriage is prohibited within 
the title. 

Datta ke raut, a section of 
the Biyahut and Kharidaka Kal- 
wars in Behar. 

Dattamanjhi, a title of Kai- 
barttas in Bengal. 

Daturia, a sub-caste of Sutra- 
dhars in Noakhali. 

Daub&rik, messenger or senti¬ 
nel, a title of Kbandaits in 
Orissa. 

Daulbandh, a sub-tribe of 
Kliarwirs in Baldmau. 

Daulta ke raut, a section of 
the Biyahut and Khariddha Kal- 
wdrs in Behar. 

Dauru, a sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Dauwa, a sept of Bhimdls in 
the Darjiling Terai. 

Dawari, a thar of the BaBishtha 
gotra of Nepdli Brahmans. 

Daw in, a sept of Cbnkmds in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Dayi, a gain of the Sdbarna 
gotra of Rirki Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

D&ymia, a group of the 8a- 
nadhya sub-caste of Gaura Brah¬ 
mans. 

De, a family name of Kayasfks 
in Bengal; of the Aut subcasto 
of Gandhabaniks; of Kdmdrs, 
Muyaras, Tambulis, Tantis, Telia, 


and Subarnabaniks in Bengal. 
Intermarriage is prohibited 
within the title. 

De.asiy a synonym for Lohar 
Miinjhi, q.v. 

Deb, a family title of Sadhya 
Baidyas and of Bangaja and 
Barendra Ivayasths in Bengal. 

De bangs i, a title of up-country 
and Uriya Brahmans. 

Debansi, a sub-tribe of Raj¬ 
puts in Chota Nagpur, to which 
the Rdjds of Bishanpur, in Ban- 
kura, profess to belong. 

Deb&nsi, a class of Tiyars 
who are fishermon. 

DebkuliSr, a pur, or section of 
Scikadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Debrishi, a section of Maya- 
rds in Bengal. 

Dedhgawe, a section of Kdy- 
asths in Behar. 

Dehadben&ras, a mul or sec¬ 
tion of the Chharnulia Madhesia 
sub-caste of Halw&is in Behai*. 

Deh&ti, a mel or hypergamous 
sub-group of Rarhi Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Dehati Baidya, villago doctor, 
a title of Baidyas used by out¬ 
siders. 

Dehlasari&r, a pur or section 
of Sakadwipi Brahmans in 
Behar. 

Dehri, a section of Ivorarich 
Kandus in Behar. 

Dehriti, priests, a sept of Mai 
Paharids in the Santdl Parganas. 

Dehuri, a title of Sudhas in 
Orissa. 

Dejong Lhori, Dejongpa 
(people of Ibo fruit-district or 
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Sikkim) ; Lhopd Bhotia (Tibetans 
of the south), the common desig¬ 
nation of the Tibetans who are 
settled in Sikkim. A list of their 
sub-tribes and septs will be 
found in Appendix I. 


a group of tho Raj b ansi sub- 
caste of Kochhs in Northern 
Bengal ; of Goalas in the North- 
Western Provinces ; a sub-caste 
of Bhandaris in Orissa, and of 
Bhumijs iu Cliota Nagpur. 


Demta, red tree-ant, a totem- 
istic sept of Goalds, Kharias, 
Lohdrs, Mundas, Pans, and 
Khar wars in Chota Nagpur. 

Denrgamia, a section of Awa- 
dhia Hajams in Bohar. 

Deo, a title of Baruis in Ben¬ 
gal. 

Deobansi, a sub-caste of 
Mauliks in Chota Nagpur. 

Deodhiar, a pur or section of 
Sakadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Deogh&t, a mul or section of 
the Chhamulia Madhesia sub¬ 
caste of Halwais in Behar. 

Deohar, a title of inoculators 
for small-pox, now applied to 
vaccinators in Behai*. 

Deorahir, a pur or section of 
Sdkadwiiii Brahmans in Behar. 

Dcori, a title of Sunris in 
Bengal. 

Deradar, a title of Kewats in 
Behar. 

Derhg&on, a mul or section 
of the Ayodhid sub-caste of 
Hajjams in Behar. 

Desd-A'sram, a sub-caste of 
Gandhabauiks in Bengal. 


Desja, a thar or section of 
Nepdli Brahmans. 

Desla, a sub-caste of Telia in 
Bengal. 

Desoar, a section of Ghasis in 
Cliota Nagpur. 

Deswal, a section of Godlds 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Deswal i, a sub-tribe of Santals 
in the south of Manbhum who 
employ Brahmans and have 
adopted portions of tho Hindu 
ritual. 

Deswdli, Deswari, a title of 
natives of Upper India who settle 
in Bengal. 

Deswdi\ a sub-casto of Kal- 
wars in Behar aud of Mals in tho 
Sautal Pargauas; a section of the 
Sakliind and Turi Dorns in Behar 
who perform their domestio wor¬ 
ship outside of the angan or 
courtyard of their houses. 

Deswari-Kharwar, a sub¬ 
tribe of Kharwars in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Deuli, a gain of tho Batsya 
gotra of Bar^ndra Brahmans iu 
Bengal. 


Desauri, a title of Kandhs 
Orissa. 


in 


Deuri, a title of KutnhArs in 
Bohar. 


Deseriet, a mul or section of 
the Satmulid or Kishnaut sub¬ 
caste of Goalas in Behar. 

Desi, a sub-caste of Kumhdrs, 
Telis, and of LCaibarttas in Behar; 


Devakotya, a thar or section 
of Nepali Brahmans. 

Dev&pathi, a section of Ka- 
mis and a Ih 'r or sept of Man g ars 
I iu Darjiling. 
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Deva-Sarma, a synonym for 
Brahman. 


Dewan, a section of the 
Yakha caste; originally a title 
conferred by the Nepal Baj. 

Dewan ke asami, a section of 
the Banodhia and Jaiswar Kal- 
wars in Behar. 


Dhakaren, a Bar or sept of 
Gurungs in Darjiling. 

Dhakawal, a sub-caste of 
Kamars in Murshedabad. 


Dewark, a pur or section of 
Sakadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Dhabal, a title of Telis in 
Bengal. 

Dhabalrishi, a section of 
Chasadhobas in Bengal. 

Dh abh i nch h war, Dabhauch- 
irar , a section of Babhans. 


Dhaki, a beater of the dhdlc 
or large drum; a title of the 
Baiti and Muehi, the only castes 
which use this kind of drum. 


Dhai, Dot, a nurse, wet-nurse, 
or midwife. 

Dhaid, a section of Goalas in 
the North-Western Provinces. 


Dhain, a gain or sub-section of 
Saptasati Brahmans in Bengal. 

Dhakaes, a mul or section of 
tho Tinmiilia and Chhamulid 
Madhesia and Bhofpuria sub¬ 
castes of Halw&is in Behar. 

Dhakai, a sub-caste of Earners 
in Eastern Bengal. 

Dhdkciich, a section of the 
Biyahut and Kliaridaha Kalwars 
in Behar. 

Dhakaichh6, a seotion of 
Sonars in Behar. 

Dh&kais, a mul or section of 
Hie Naomulia or Goria sub-caste 
of Goalas in Behar. 

Dhakait, a section of Bab¬ 
hans and of Madhesia Hulw&is 
| in Behar. 

Dhakai, a that of the Upa« 
m any a gotra of Nepali Brah¬ 
mans. 

Qhakariia, a section of 
Kanuujia Lohdrs in Bohur, 


Dhali, an honorary title of 
Kayasths and Godlas in Bengal; 
of Kawalis in Eastern Bengal. 

Dhalia, a sub-caste of Mals in 
Bankura. 

Dhalo, a sub-caste of Koras 
in Western Bengal. 

Dhalua, a snb-caste of Karan- 
gas. 

Dhamala, a thar or sept of 
Mangars in Darjiling. 

Dhaman, a mul or section of 
the Naomuha or Majraut sub- 
easte of Goalas in Behar. 

Dhamamd, a class of profes¬ 
sional beggars in Chota Nagpur 
who eat dead animals and snakes. 

Dhamdi, a section of Kai- 

barttas in Orissa. 

# 

Dhami, a section of the Goria 
sub-caste of Goal&s in Behar 
whose title is Mandar. 

JlfaShimi, Dhami, a low, prob¬ 
ably non-Aryan, caste in Dar- 
bhanga, who make fans or brushes 
{morchhal) of peacock’s feathers. 
In Gya the Dhamins officiate as 
priests to pilgrims in tho core- 
monies performed for the benefit 
of ancestors on the llhmsila and 
Proisila hills, immediately above 
the town. They pretend to he 
a sort of Brahmans, but their 
social position is low, and ortho¬ 
dox Hindus will not take water 
from their hands. 

Dh&nrina S6p, a section of 
Ghasis in Chota Nagpur. 
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Dhan> paddy or rieo soup, a 
totemistic sept of Cliiks, Korwas, 
Lohdrs, and Oraons; a sept oi: 
Mundas wlio are forbidden to 
tako rice and rice soup, and eat 
only gondii; a section of Kharius ; 
a sept of Rajputs in Bekar. 

Dhanai Mandal, a family 
name of tke Grihasth group of 
Jugis in Bengal. 

Dhanauta, a mul or section of 
tke Tinmulia Madkesia sub-caste 
of Halwais in Bekar. 

Dhandh, plum bushes, a 
totemistic sept of Chits in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Dhandhabe, a seotion of tke 
Bakcinnajati sub-caste of Kkatris 
in Bengal. 

Dhanej, a mul or section' of 
Ike Ckhamulia Madhesia sub- 
caste of Halwais in Bekar. 

Dhanesri, a section of Pods in 
Bengal. 

Dhaneswar, a mul or section 
of the Tinmuka Madkesia sub¬ 
caste of Halwais in Bekar. 

Dhangar, in Chota Nagpur 
Proper an agricultural labourer, 
usually non-Aryan, engaged by 
the year, who receives, if hired by 
anative, a lump, sum varyingfrom 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 6, at tke time of 
hiring, besides monthly wages in 
grain and a cloth at tko cud of tke 
year. Labourers of this class are 
also largely employed by Euro¬ 
pean tea-planters on the Lohar- 
daga plateau. In this case they 
get Rs. 9 on engagement, and 
Rs. 9 more in three instalments, 
besides a blanket and an um¬ 
brella. On the origin of the term 
there has keen some discussion. 
“ It is,” writes Colonel Dalton, <i: a 
word that from its apparent deri¬ 
vation (dang or dhdng , 4 a hill’) 
may mean any hillman; but 



amongst several tribes of tke 
Southern Tributary Mahals tke 
terms Dhangar and Dhangar in 
mean tke youth of the two sexes 
both in highland and lowland 
villages, and it cannot be con¬ 
sidered as the national designa¬ 
tion of any particular tribe.” So 
Mr. Oldham says in a note on 
Some Historical and Ethical As¬ 
pects of the Burdwan district that 
the Male Paharias call their men 
of fighting age Dhangar or Dhan- 
garia. The Male are cognates of 
the Oraons, the typical Dhangar 
labourers of Chota Nagpur, so that 
on this showing the word may 
well be nothing more than the 
Oraon for an adult. Accordin g 
to another interpretation, the 
name has reference to the fact 
that persons working as dhdngars 
receive the bulk of their w'nges 
in dhdn y or unhusked rieo.; Raid 
or cold weather crops are not 
largely grown in Chota Nagpur 
Proper; and during the slack 
season, from December to* tho end 
of March, large numbers of Dhdn¬ 
gars leave their own country in 
search of agricultural work in tho 
central and eastern districts of 
Bengal, where the harvesting of 
the winter rice creates a great 
demand for labour. Tho d/aIn¬ 
ga r system of payment is so 
general in Chota Nagpur that 
the term is virtually synonymous 
with labourer, and those nomadic 
labourers describe themselves, and 
arc known throughout Bengal, as 
* Dhdngars. ’ When they settle, 
as they frequently do, they 
acquire the name'of /b/uri r |whicli 
is sometimes prefixed to their 
tribal name, thus Buna-Omon, 
Buna-Munda. 

Dhanichhwar, a section of 
Babhans in Behar. 

Dhanjaya, a gotra or sodion 
' of Nepali Brahmans. 
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Dhankai, Dhankoi, a mul or 
section of the Naiya caste in 
Behar. 

Dhanka-Oraon, a sub-tribe of 
Oraons in Cliota Nagpur. 

Dhankharia, a section of the 
Biyahut and Kharidftha Kalwars 
in Behar. 

Dhanki, a sept of Nageswars 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Dhanroar, a sub-caste of 
Goalas in Behar. 


dijanuk 

Dhanu, a title of Daksliin- 

Rarln and Bangnja Ka^yasths; 
a section of Kisiinaut GroVtlds iu 
Behar. 

Dhanuar, a section of Kharias 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Dhanuk, one of the seven sub¬ 
divisions of theKurmis, who are 
supposed to have been archers, 
but are now employed in person¬ 
al service and agriculture. 


ghamifcj a cultivating caste of Behar, many of whom are 
m ~ . . employed as personal servants in the households 

oi members of the higher castes. Their origin 
is obscure. Buchanan considered them a “ pure agricultural tribe, 
who, from their name, implying archers, were probably in former 
times the militia of the country, and are perhaps not essentially 
different from the Kurmis ; for any Yasawdr (J aiswar) Kurnai who 
from poverty sells himself or his children is admitted among the 
Dli&nuks. All the Dhdnuks at one time were probably slaves, and 
many have boon purchased to fill up the military ranks—a method 
of recruiting that has been long prevalent in Asia, the armies of 
the Parthians having been composed almost entirely of slaves; and 
the custom is still, 1 believe, pretty general among the Turks. A 
great many of the Dluinuks are still slaves, but somo annually 
procure their liberty by the inability of their masters to maintain 
them, and by their unwillingness to sell their fellow-creatures.” 
According to the Padma Purina quoted by Sir Henry Elliot 
Dh&nuks aro descended from a Chamir and a female Chandal! 
Another equally mythical pedigree makes the mother a Chamdr and 
the father an outcast Aliir. ^ Such statements, however slight their 
historical value, servo to indicate in a general way the social 
rank held by the Dluinuks at the time when it was first thought 
necessary to enrol them among the mixed castes. In this point of 
view the degraded parentage assigned to the caste lends somo support 
to the conjecture that they may be an oflshoot from one of the 
noil- Ary an tribes. 

Dhanuks aro divided into tho following sub-castes r— -Chhilatid 
T . or Silhotia, Magahya, Tirhutia or Chiraut, 

43 ru • Jaiswar, Kanaujia, Khapariya, Dudhwar 
or Dojwar, Sunri-Dhanuk, and Kathautici. Sir Henry Elliot, 
writing of the Dh&uuks of the North-West Provinces, gives a 
slightly different list, whicli will be found in Appendix I. Buchanan 
mentions Jaisw&r, Mngahyfi, Dojwdr, and Chhilatiya. Little is 
known regarding the origin of any of the sub-castes. Maguliya, 
Tirhutia, fCanuujiA, are common tcrritorinl names used by many 
castes to deuote sub-castes who reside in, or are supposed to have 
emigrated from, particular tracts of country. The Dudhwar or 
Dojwar sub-caste pride themselves upon not castrating bull-calves. 
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II10 Sunri-Dh&nuk are said to have been separated froixi the 
rest of the caste by reason of their taking service with members of 
the despised. Sunri and Teli castes. According to some authorities 
the Chliilatia sub-caste is also known by the name of Jaiswar- 
Kurrni, a fact which to some extent bears out Buchanan’s sugges¬ 
tion that there may he some connexion between the Dh.inuk 
and Kurmi—castes. Speculations based upon resemblances of 
names are, however, apt to be misleading, and I can find no 
independent evidence to show that the Dh&nuks aro a branch 
of the Kurmis, or, which is equally possible, that the Jaiswar sub¬ 
caste of the Kurmis derive their origin from the Dhanuks. It is 
curious that the distinction between personal service and cultivation, 
which has led to the formation of sub-castes among the Gangotu, 
Amat, and Kewat, should not have produced the same effect in the 
case of the Dhanuks. Throughout Beliar, indeed, full expression is 
given to those differences of occupation in the titles borne by those 
who follow the ono or the other mode of life; but it is only in Purniah 
that they form an impassable barrier to intermarriage between the 
Khawasia sub-caste, who are employed as domestic servants, and 
the Gharbait and Mandal, who confine themselves to agriculture. 

The sections of the caste arc shown in Appendix 1. They are 
comparatively few in number, and their influence on marriage seems 
to he gradually dying out, its place being taken by the more modom 
system of counting prohibited degrees. For this purpose the 
standard formula mamcra , chacherd, etc., is in use, the prohibition 
extending to seven generations in the descending line. 

Both infant and adult-marriage are recognised by the Dhanuk 
Marriage. caste, but the former practice is deemed the 

more respectable, and all who can afford to do 
so endeavour to get their daughters married before they attain the 
age of puberty. The marriage ceremony differs little from that in 
vogue among other Beliar castes of similar social standing. In the 
matter of polygamy their custom seem3 to vary in different ports of 
the country. In Behar it is usually held that a man may not take 
a second wifo unless the first is barren or suffers from an incurable 
discaso; but in Purniah no such restrictions seem to exist, and 
a man may hay© as many wives as ho can afford to maintain. A. 
widow may many again by the satjai or chunmund form, in which 
1 ) ran mails take no part; and the union of the couple is completed 
by the bridegroom smearing red lead with his left hand on the 
forehead of the brido. lu Pumiah the deceased husband’s younger 
brother oi cousin, should such a relative exist, is considered to have 
a preferential chum to uiimy tho widow; but elsewhere less stress 
iB laid on this condition, and a widow is free td marry whom she 
pleases, provided that she does not infringe tho prohibited degrees. 
Divorce is not recognised in Behar, but the Dhanuks of the Santul 
1 organ as, following apparently the example of the aboriginal races, 
permit a husband to divorce an unchaste wife by makirig a formal 
declaration before the pnnehiyat of his intention to end her off, and 
tearing a leaf m two to symbolise and record tin* separation The 
proceedings conclude with a feast to all the relations, the idea of 
which ap)u ars to be that by thus entertaining hi> famih the husband 
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frees himself from the stain of having lived with a disreputable 
woman. Women so divorced may marry again, provided that their 
favours have been bestowed solely on members of the caste. Indiscre¬ 
tions outside that circle are punished by immediate expulsion, and 
cannot be atoned for by any form of penance except in the unusual 
case of a Dhanuk woman living with a man of notably higher caste. 

The religion of the Dhanuks presents no features of special 
Religion. interest. They worship the regular Hindu 

“ ' gods, and employ as their priests Maithil 

Brahmans, who are received on equal terms by other members of 
the sacred order. Among their minor gods we find Bandi, Goraiya, 
Mahabir, Rhm Thakur, Gahil, Dharm Raj, and Solcha- Siudabas. 
The last appears to be the spirit of some departed sorcerer. Dhanuks 
are also much given to the worship of the sun, to whom flowers, 
rice, betel-leaves, cloves, cardamoms, molasses, together with money 
and even clothes, are offered on Sundays during the months of 
Baisakli and Agban. The offerings are taken hy the caste Brahman 
or the Mali. The dead are burned, and the sraddh ceremony is 
performed on the thirteenth day after death. In the case of persons 
who die from snake-bite, their relatives offor milk and Med rice (Imcd) 
to snakes on the Nagpanchami day in the month of Srawan. 

Notwithstanding the degraded parentage assigned to them by 
. tradition, and the probability that they are 

patioa. really oi non-Aryan descent, the social posi- 

tion of Dhanuks at tho present day is quite 
respectable. They rank with Kurmis and Koiris, and Brahmans will 
take water from their hands^ They themselves will eat cooked food, 
drink and smoko with the Kurmi, Amat, and Kewat; and Bahiot 
Dhanuks will eat the leavings of Brahmans, Rajputs, aud Kayasths in 
whoso houses they are employed. Personal service, including palan¬ 
quin-bearing and agriculture, are their ohief occupations, ainf in some 
parts of the country they are engaged in the cultivation of hemp and 
the manufacture of string, whence they derive -the title Sankatwar. 
Most of them are occupancy or non-occupancy raiyats, and tho poorer 
members of tho caste earn their living as agricultural day-labourers. 

Tho following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Dhanuks in 1872 cmd 1881 :— 


District* 


Bard wan 

Jtunkum 

Birbbum 

Midnapur 

Hufdili 

Howrah 

‘il-Parfomas ... 

Nadiya 

Murnliedabad 

Dina i pur 

itajahnliyO 

.Rutifrpur 

ItnglU 

Vuriurt 

Ibirjilinn 
Jalpifcori 
km'ii U<4iar ... 
1 -nndpur ... 
Bukarffsnj 


1872. 

1 j 

ICO 

2 

17 

181 

773 

43 

20 


| 102 

{.» 

181 

G3 

308 


4,4’s7 

4,802 

134 

111 

84 


2 

.7 

3 

ion 


IVit 

111 

1 

11 

to 

11 

191 

213 

13 


District. 


Maimnnsinh 
CliiMuguu# ... 

i’atna . 

Gya 

Sholiabad 

'rirlmt f Darbhanga 
i MoKufforpur 

Snran . 

Uimmpnran 

Mongh.vr. 

Hluutuljpur 

Puraian. 

Maktnh . 

Snntal Pnrffnnnu 
tlaznrilrnttli 
LohnnWa 
Munbbmn 
Tributary »Stojco 


1872. 


1881. 


} 152, 

10 , 

1 ), 

113, 

08, 

30, 


,038 

847 

781 

170 

,016 

,H0d 

,624 

,507 

7 ,805 

820 
1,107 . 
124 


18 

I 

36,630 

1,170 

1,8U!) 

180,216 

62,773 

17,80$ 

15,235 

110,688 

101,505 

36,103 

5,044 

li’.JhS 

i.r.w 

1,873 

24 

1,000 
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Dhanuki, a sub-caste of Dorns 
in Eastern Bengal who use bows 
and arrows to kill game ; a thar 
or sept of Mangars in Darjiling. 

^ Dhanuta, a section of Madlie- 
sia Kaudus in Behar. 

Dhanwantari, a gotra or 
section of the Baidya caste in 
Bengal. 

Dhaona, a sept of Chakmas 
in tko Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

DhaprS, a sub-caste of sweeper 
Doms in Behar wlio reverence one 
Syain Singh, an ancestral hero in 
process of conversion into a god. 

Dhar, a family title of Sadhya 
Baidyas; of the Aut sub-caste 
of Gandhabaniks; of Sdnkharis; 
of Dakshin-Earhi and Barendra 
Kayasths; and of Subarnabaniks 
in Bengal. Intermarriage is pro¬ 
hibited within the title. 

Dhar, a sub-caste of Koiris 
in Behar. 

Dhar or Dh&ri , a sub-oaste of 
Dosadhs in Beliar. 

Dharci, a title of Bagdis in 
Bengal. 

Dharddhari, a met or byper- 
garaous sub-group of Ilarhi 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Dharamdasi, a sub-casto of 

Khutika in Bohar. 

DHarampuria, a mul or sec¬ 
tion of the Kaomidia or Mujraut 
sub-caste of Goalas in Behai'. 

Dharan, a section of Babhans 
in Behar. 

Dharani, a. title of Dtikshin- 
lUrhi and Baugaja Kayasths. 


Dharani, a section of Babhans 
in Western Bengal. 

Dhardhar, a gain or sub-section 
of Saptasati Brahmans in Bengal. 

Dharen, a thar or sept of 
Gurungs in Darjiling. 

Dharh, a sub-caste of Cha- 
mars in Behar. 

Dhari, Dari, a class of Ma- 
homedan musicians, generally 
women, who play, sing, and dance, 
and are regarded by connoisseurs 
in such matters as superior to the 
Mirasan. The men do no work, 
and live on their wives’ earnings. 
This, however, is perhaps a recent 
development resulting from their 
conversion to Islam, for when 
Buchanan wrote lie found the 
Dhari in Behar employed in dig¬ 
ging tanks and ditches, and col¬ 
lecting firewood. Thoy ate pork 
and worshipped Bandi and KAm 
Tkdkur. 

Dhariwar, a section of Oswals 
in Behar. 

Dharkar, a sub-casto of Doms 
in Behar who make cane baskets, 
winnowing-fans, etc., and keep 
and sell pigs. 

Dharkia, a section of Bhoj- 
puria Hal wars in Behai'. 

Dharkiliar, a section of tho 
Amashta Kayasths in Behar. 

Dharmaghare, a religious 
group of Jugis iu Bengal. 

Dharmahu, a section of Awa- 
dhid llajams in Bohar. 

Dharmapandit, a title of TeLis, 
Jugis, and Doms in Bengal, who 
olfioiate as priests iu the religions 

rcmonics oi thoir caste and 1 
tho rural god Dliaima, who is 
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said, in a Bengali Parana dedi¬ 
cated to him, to be an avatar of 
Vishnu, Dharma, represented by 
a square stone with human 
features roughly carved upon it, 
is particularly worshipped by 
women and is believed to cause 
and cure skin diseases. Brahmans 


will not worship him. 


Dhek, a section of the Ban- 
war sub-caste of Baniyas in 
Behar. 

Dhekha, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Dhelakata, a tree, at totemis- 
tic sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 


Dharm-asram or Dharm-Sut , 
a sub-caste of Mayaras in Centra. 
Bengal. 

Dharoa, Dh&rud , a sub-caste 
of Gronds, usually employed in 
washing gold from the sands of 
the rivers in Chota Nagpur. 


Dhelki, a section of Kharias 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Dhelphor, ‘ clod-breaker/ a 
title of Koiris in Behar which 
is supposed to have reference to 
their skill and thoroughness in 
cultivation. 




Dharta-Kausik, a gotra or sec¬ 
tion of Nepali Brahmans. 

Dharwar, a kul or section of 
Babhan8 in Behar. 

DhauI, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Dhaundria, a section of Sonars 
in Behar. 

Dhaur&ni, a section of Bab- 
hans in Behar. 

Dhausani, a section of Bab- 
hans in Behar. 

Dhawa, a class of Muhomedan 

palanquin-bearers and fiak- 
mongors in Bengal. 

Dhawan, a section of the 
Chljnjati sub-caste of Khatria 
in Bengal. 

Dh&yat, a title of Kananjia 
Brahmans. 

Dhechua, a black bird, a 
f of cm istic sept of Bedins, Oraons 
and Muixdas in Chota Nagpur, 


Dhema, a mill or section of 
the Olihamuha Madhesia sub-caste 
of Halwais in Behar. 

Dhemul , a synonym for Dlii- 
mdl, 

Dhengar, a sub-caste of 
uareris in Behar. 

Dhenu, a section of Goria 
Groalas in Behar. 

^ItClUUl, ft small Dravidinn 
casto . of Chota Nagpur, whoso 
totemistic sections seem to indi¬ 
cate a possible kinship with the 
Mundas. Very little is known of 
their customs, and their numbers 
aro scanty. 

Dhesid Dhd a I or Tapaspurid , 
a sub-caste of Boms in Bengal 
who remove dead bodies, etc. 

Phi bar, a sub-caste of Ivowats 
in Western Bengal, and a syno¬ 
nym for Kaibartha. 

Dhil d, a section of Mahilis in 
Oho la Nagpur. 

Dhilki-Kharia, a sub-caste of 
ilmrids iu Chota Nagpur. 
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Dhernal, Alciulik, a non-Aryan tribe of the Darjiling 
0ri . and Nepal Terai, classed by Fr. Muller as 

° ’ Lohitic. They belong to the same main stock 

as the Kochh, whom they resemble closely in features and com¬ 
plexion ; and, like them, are rapidly losing their tribal identity 
by. absorption into the large and heterogeneous Rajbansi caste. 
R&jbansis, who pretend to be Kshatriyas, strenuously deny that any 
such process is going on, but a shrewd observer 1 of social changes 
assures me that “ any Dhimal can become a Rajbausi at any time if 
he is only prosperous enough,” and instances are known in which a fee 
of Rs. 600 has been paid for this privilege. Formal promotions of this 
sort are, however, exceptional, and the average Dhimal who aspires 
to social elevation transforms himself into a Rajbansi by simply 
assuming that title. To this movement rather than to any lack of 
vitality in the race wo may attribute the fact that, while in 18-17 
Hodgson 2 estimated the number of the Dhim&ls at 15,000, no 
recent census 3 shows any approach to this figure, and they seem 
likely to disappear altogether as a separate tribe within the next 
generation. Already, indeed, they affect a dislike for the tribal name 
Dhimal, which is now used only by outsiders, and prefer to call 
themselves by the modern title of Maulik. They have no traditions 
of their own, and look upon themselves as the original inhabitants 
of the tract of country where they are now settled. The scanty 
logonds ourront among other races regarding their origin are noticed 
in the article on the Mech tribe, with whom the Dhimal are associated 
by the Nepalese dwellers in the Terai. 

The Dliim&l are divided into three classes—Agnid, L&ter, 
and Dungia—the members of which are not 

n rn b rue mo. absolutely debarred from in ter marriage, though 
the Agnia Dhimals deem themselves superior to the other two classes, 
and as a ride many within their own group. Marriages also 
occasionally tako place betwcon Dhim&ls and RAjbansis of either sox, 
but in such cases the Rujbansis usually have to abandon their own 
caste and enrol themselves in the Dhimal community, giving a feast 
to tho panch&yat by way of entrance-foe. There are four exogamous 
septs—Chonga, Dauwa, Kauwa, and Ranga. Prohibited degrees 
are reckoned by the standard formula down to seven generations on 
the male and three on tho female side. 

Infant -marriage is almost unknown among tho Dhimals, and 
Mamatro is P rao ^ se d only by the few well-to-do 

families, who strive to imitate the oustoms of 
high-caste Hindus. Among tho main body of tho tribe youths 
between tho ages of sixteen and twenty marry girls from twelve to 
sixteen. Courtship is unrestricted, aud the young people usually 
settle their own love affairs without the intervention of parents or 
guardians. It occasionally happens that a match affeoting the pro¬ 
prietary interests of two families is arranged by tho fathers of the 

1 Mr. VV\ B. Oldham, Bengal Civil Service, late Deputy Ooiuuiissi 1 nor 
of Darjiling. 

2 Jtssaps, i, 115. 

9 They numbered 873 in 1872 and K62 in 1881, . 
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couple concerned, but as a rule the first stop taken in the direction 
of marriage is for the girl to go off one evening with the man of her 
choice and quietly establish herself in his house. At this stage her 
parents come forward and demand a settlement of the bride-price 
(chityina), which formerly stood at Es. 11, but now ranges from 
Es. 20 to Es. 80, according to the attractions of the girl and the 
value which her parents set upon her lover. The amount, however, 
is not paid, or even finally settled at once; the bride must first pass 
through a period of probation, extending often to a year or more, 
during which time her capabilities as a housewife are supposed to bo 
tested. If she gives satisfaction, the bride-price is determined and 
paid, and the marriage formally celebrated. If she is rejected, the 
man with whom she eloped is bound to maintain her and her 
children; but instances of this very rarely occur. The procedure, 
however, is by no means uniform in all cases. Very commonly the 
marriage takes place a month or so after the elopement, while the 
question of bride-price stands over until the young woman s true 
value has been ascertained by the working test of domestic life. 
Dhimals seem, however, to regard marriage as a form of minor 
importance. I know of a young Dhim&l who took a girl to his 
house some three years ago. The two live happily together, and she 
has borne him a child, but the marriage ceremony has not yet been 
performed, owing probably to the parents being unable to agree about 
the bride-price. No social stigma attaches to the girl’s position, 
and the women of the village receive her on .equal terms; but she 
is not entitled to serve boiled rice to guests invited on any ceremonial 
occasion. Erom this curious laxity in ordering the relations of the 
sexes it follows of courso that intercourse previous to elopement or 
marriage is tacitly recognised. But if a girl becomes pregnant while 
still inlier parent’s house, she is expected to disclose the name of her 
lover, and to prevail upon him to marry her or at least to take hor 
to livo with him. 

The marriage ceremony has evidently been borrowed from the 
Hindus. Its essential portions are the standard rites of satp&k or 
carrying the bride 6even times round the bridegroom and smearing 
vermilion on her head {mdurdAn), The village barber attends to 
shave the front half of tho bridegroom’s head ; tho ouato yuru 9 
usually a liajbansi, mutters gibberish which passes muster as sacred 
texts, and the proceedings are completed by the assembled guests 
filiMV' ling J)llddy, dub grass, fiandal powder, and water on tho head* 
oltiie niamed €Joup]e. , * 

Polygamy iw permitted tip to a eupposod xuuxiinum limit ol tlireu 

wives, but tho tribe is a poor Olio, and very few Dhimals can afford 
tbemelvea the luxury of more than ono wife. A widow may marry 
again, and is in no way restricted in her choice, except that tho 
second marriage must take place from her parent’s house and the 
prohibited degrees binding on her before her marriage may not bo 
infringed, ktindurdun and the resumption of the massive shell 
bracelet, usually throe or four inches wide, which distinguishes a 
married woman, are the essential portions of the ceremony in use. 
Traces of Hindu influence may be discerned in the tendency to think 
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less highly of a remarried widow than of a woman, whether 
married or not, who is cohabiting with a man for the first time, and 
is therefore eligible for marriage by the full form. Divorce is 
permitted on the ground of unchastity with the sanction o. tlie 
caste panchayat, and divorced wives may marry again under the 
conditions applicable to widows. A man who sec uces a mame 
woman is supposed to be liable to repay to the mjuie 1 i 

bride-price given for her when a virgin, and the f m ^ • t 

called upon to enforce this obligation by the various forms of social 
punishment which they have at their commant. „ . ^ 

nothing of tho Hindu systems of law, and the devolution^ P°P^y 
regulated by a tribal custom of their own, admimstered by the village 
council or panchayat. Sous inherit by equal s . , > o . 

tho uterine brethren divide the property; next in 01 ^ ’ 

then tho daughters; and next to them tbe cousms of he decea^ 

In the forty years which have passed smee Hodgson published 
his Essay on the Kochh, Bodo, and Diurnal 
Religion. Trihes t jj e DhimiUs have made a marked advance 

in the direction of Hinduism. They now insist upon describing 
themselves as orthodox Hindus, and among their favourite objects of 
worship are Chbawdl Thakur or Go^l Thaknr (a form Joshua) 
Chaitan, and Nitai (Ohaitanya and Nityauanda, the great teachers 
of Yaishnavism), theSalagrdm or fossil ammonite, and the tulsi-plant 
(Ocymum sanctum). In the Darjiling lerai Dlnmal temples may 
be seen in which Krishna is the central figure, having Cliaitanya 
on his right hand and Nitydnanda on his left; while the sacred tu.si 
is planted in front of the bamboo hut which contains these image*. 
No 1 better illustration could be given of the distance wbieh seporates 
the Dkimdl religion of to-day from the simple Nature-worslup 
described by Hodgson, to which temples and images were alike 
uuknown. Tho river-deities of forty years ago soem ontn-ely o 
have lost their hold on the people, who no longer mentionthem 
among the regular gods, though it is possible that they may still 
drag on an obscure existence as patrons of tlie vi ago ) 
household. From tho precincts of tho recognised tribal ^ntheon 
thev lnvo been expelled bevond hope of recall by hah. Bisahan, 
Manosd, Bura Thakur, Mahdmdi, ami other cel/however 
borrowed from the Hindu system. These adopted gods, howener, 

are worshipped m \mi tho pamo prinoiplo as tho of 

field, whom thoy have displnoad. None of tho esotono dootrmosoJ 
Hinduism hav«> accoiupoiiu’d the now divinities, who aio j' 11 ! 1 
for tho avoidance of physical ills by much tho taiinn oiu u g 
were presented to their predecessors. Thus, to Ohhawal ina mi an< 
Cbiiblnva plantains, milk, and parched rico aro offered; o v u, 
buffaloes, goats, and pigeons; to Bisnliari, goats, pigeons, i 
dulfe In this rrflttwje of Yaishnavism and Baivism tlie functions 
of priest are usually discharged by selected members of the foajbansi 
ouRto onlled B&tnnns, to distinguish thorn from tho dog in. led 
Brahmans who are occasionally called in to assist in a spooinlly 
important act of worship. These men, though belongmg to the 

of JBarna Brahmans and serving the lowest castes of Hindus, would 

p 2 
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not deign to attach themselves regularly to the Dhirnal tribe, and it 
seems likely enough that the whole of the Dhimals may be absorbed 
in the Bajbansi caste without ever reaching the dignity of having 
Brahmans of their own. 

Among tho Dhimdls of the present day the Hindu practice of 
Funeral cremation, unknown at the time when Hodgson 

wrote, is fast displacing the more primitive 
usage of burial. The Agnid Dhimals, indeed, who rank above 
the other sub-castes, are said to owe their name to their adoption of 
the custom of burning the dead. When burial is resorted to, the 
corpse is laid in the grave face upwards with the head pointing 
towards the north. A meagre imitation of tho Hindu ceremony of 
sraddh is performed, usually on the tenth day after death ; but the 
practice in this matter is by no means uniform, and some prefer 
the third day, somo the seventh, and others again the thirteenth. 
A feast is always given to the relatives and friends of the deceased. 
Offerings for tho benefit of ancestors in general are made in the 
month of K&rtik (October-November). 

Standing as the Dhimals do outside the regular caste system, 
their social status cannot be very precisely 
patioT 18tatUS 1111(1 ° CCU " defined. They abstain from beef, snakes, 
rats, and* similar vermin and the leavings 
of other people, but eat fowls, pork, lizards, and all kinds of 
fisb. B&jbansis will take water from them and smoke in tho same 
hookah, but all other castes regard them as unclean. Dhimals 
in their turn profess not to take water from tho Mech tribo, 
from Mahomedans, and from the largo group of semi-Nepaleso 
oastos, vaguely. termed FahAriaa. Cooked food they will tako 
from a B&jbansi or from a member of any higher caste. Agricul¬ 
ture, fishing, and pasturing cattle are their chief occupations, 
and a few work as coolies in tho tea gardens of the Terai or 
carry on a petty trade in the commoner sorts of food-^rain. 
In former years they were greatly addled to the jhum system 
of cultivation, but^ the limits within which this is possible have 
been greatly curtailed by the development of forest conservancy, 
aDd Dhimals residing m British territory have for the most 
part taken to regular plough cultivation. In the Darjiling 
Terai a few of them aro jotdors under a ten years’ settlement, tho 
bulk of the tribo being ordinary raiyats or landless day-labourers. 
They still retain tlio nomadic habits noticed by Hodgson, and large 
numbers of them will at times desert their villages in order to settle 
in some locality better suited to their peculiar mode of life. 


Dhimar, a sub-caste of Kah&rs 
in Behar who say that they im¬ 
migrated from the west. They 
carry palanquins and work as 
domestic servants, while some of 
them parch grain and keep petty 
shops. Socially they rank some¬ 
what below the Bawani Kahars, 


and Brahmans will not take water 
from their hands. They practise 
widow-marriage, and have a re¬ 
markable ceremony for divorce on 
the ground of adultery, the con¬ 
cluding act of which is to pour a 
g/iarrdh of water over tho wife’s 
head and turn her adrift. 
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Dhimire, a tliar of tlie Kdsyapl Dhodr, a sub-casto of Gronrhis 
gotra of Nepdli Brahmans. I in Beliar. 

pltob^ the washerman caste of Bengal and Orissa, who claim 
Origin descent from Neta Muni or Netu Dhopani, 

" in ‘ who washed the clothes of Brahma. According 

to ariothor story, Neta was the son of a devotee called Dhobi 
Muni, who washed his loin cloth (kopin) in a river, and thereby so 
fatigued himself that lie could not fetch flowers for the daily 
worship. For this neglect his fellow-devotees cursed him, and lie and 
his posterity were condemned to follow the profession of washing 
dirty clothes. The Skanda Purdna quoted in the Jati Kaumudi 
makes the Dhobds the offspring of a Dhibar father and a Tibar 
mother—a statement quite unsupported by evidence, which is 
only mentioned here in illustration of the common tendency to insist 
on referring every casto now existing to some mode of mixed 
parentage. 

Owing to the universal custom which forbids a Hindu to wash 

T , . , . his own clothes, the Dhoba caste is very widely 

distributed, and has m Bengal Propor been 
broken up into an unusually large number of sub-castes. Eighteen 
of these are shown in Appendix I, but I am by no means certain 
that the enumeration is exhaustive. In Eastern Bengal two great 
divisions are recognised -Ramer Dhoba and Sitar Dhoba; the 
former claiming descent from the washermen of Rdma, and the latter 
from those of Sita. Members of theso two groups oat and driuk 
together, but never intermarry. The story is that originally Rama's 
washermen worked only for men and Sita's only for women. The 
latter received a special payment of nine pans (720) of goldon 
cowries for washing Sita’s menstrual cloths, and this made Rama's 
washermen covetous, so that one day they stole those garments and 
washed them themselves. From that time it is said each branch of 
the caste took to washing indifferently for either sex. 

In Central Bengal wo find four sub-castes— Satisd, Athisa, 
H&jarfi Samaj, and N itisind. Tho first tivo are said to have reference 
to the number of families originally comprised in each group; tho 
third is supposed to consist of a thousand persons degraded for some 
breach of social rules; the fourth aro day-labourers as well as washer¬ 
men. The distinctions between the first three are said to be less 
strictly maintained of late years. The Huglili Dhobas have four sub- 
castes—Bar^ Samaj, Chhota Samdj, Dhoba Samaj, and Rdrhiya 
Samaj, the members of wliioh do not intermarry and cannot eat 
cooked rice together. In Noakhali we fiud three endogamous groups 
bearing tho names of pargauas Bhulua, Jugidia, and Sundip. 
In Orissa there appear to be no sub-castes. The Manbhura series, 
Bangdli, Gorid, Maghaya, and Khotta, seems at first sight akin to the 
Rebar set of sub-castes, in that it recognises Bangali aud Maghaya as 
distinct geographical groups. 1 have, however, placed theManbhum 
Dhobas in the Bengal divisioij of the c aste, because they speak* Bengali 
themselves and are on tho whole more subject to Bengal than to 
Behar influences. 


WHtsrtty 





The sections of the Bengal Dhobas present no points of special 
interest. All of them have been borrowed from the Bralimanical 
system, and are not taken into account in arranging marriages. 
There is, indeed, usually only one gotra current in each local com- 
munify, and that seems to be retained mainly from the force of 
custom and as a badge of social distinction. The prohibited degrees 
are the same as in other castes of about the same position in society. 

Bengal Dhobas, including the Manbhum members of the caste, 
marry their daughters as infants, at the age 
Marriage in Bengal. of from seven to nine years. Boys are usually 

married between eleven and fifteen, but the sons of poor men, who 
cannot afford to pay the bride-price (pan), often remain unmar¬ 
ried till five-and-twenty, by which time a man has probably earned 
enough to secure a wife for himself. Tho marriage ceremony is the 
same as is observed by most of the lower castes.^ The carrying of 
the bride seven times round the bridegroom is regarded as its 
binding portion. Polygamy is fully recognised in the case of 
well-to-do men whose first wives are barren ; for others it is allowed, 
but is not considered quite respectable. Widows may not marry a 
second time. Divorce is not allowed, but when a husband casts off 
his wife for adultery a reference is usually made to the panchayat 
and a purificatory ceremony (prdyaschUta ), such as is described in 
the article on Chdsadhoba, is gone through by the husband. Women 

thus cast off oannot marry again. 

Among tho Dliobds of Eastern Bengal some curious usages 
prevail in respect of marriage. Every sarrnj or local assemblage of the 
Ramer-Dhoba sub-caste is headed by three officials, known in order 
of rank as the Naik, the Par&m&nik, and tho Barik. The rest of 
the assemblage or community are known by the general name 
Sam&jik. For marriages between equals, that is between persons 
both of whom belong to the same class, whether official or Samajik, 
the bride-price is fixed at Rs. 50. But where the parties do not 
belong to tho same class, tho bride-price varies above or below this 
isum in relation to the rank of the bride and bridegroom. Thus a 
Samdjik marrying the daughter of a Barik, Pardm&nik, or Ndik will 
pay Rs. 51, Rs. 52, or Rs. 53, as tho case may he; while a Ndik 
marrying in the classes below him pays Rs. 49, Rs. 48, or Rs. 47, 
according to the rank of the bride. A somewhat less elaborate system 
e xists in tho Sitar-Dhoba sub-caste. There the headman of the 
Samd-j is called Pradh&n, and the second Pardmanik, butthoro is no 
third official The amount of pan varies with the rank of the bride, 
but neither the normal amount nor the scale of variation is fixed by 
imutom. In Mumhodubad und other districts of Central Bengal the 
Samdj of the Dhohd caste is presided over by three officials— Para- 
manik, Barik, and Mandal, who are consulted when a marriage is 
under consideration, and who decide any questions regarding affinity 

which may arise. # ,. . 

The Dhobas of Orissa differ in several important particulars 
from the Dhobas of Bengal. In the first place 
Morriago and structure }, ftV o , im0T1 g theif QOtraS tho distinctly 

totemistio group Ndgasa, the members of which 
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revere the snake as their common progenitor, and observe the 
primitive rule of exogamy, which forbids a man to marry a woman 
who bears the same totem as himself. Prohibited degrees of course 
are recognised, but the form in which they are stated shows them to 
be later amplifications of a more archaic method of preventing 
marriages between persons of near kin. 

Again, adult as well as infant-marriages are sanctioned, and there 
axe no limits to polygamy. A man may take as many wives as he 
likos or can afford to maintain. Widows may marry again under 
much the same conditions as are recognised by the non-Aryan races 
of Chota Nagpur. The ritual observed is sanga. When such a 
marriage is under consideration, the widow appears before a caste 
council and solemnly cuts an areca nut (supari) into two pieces. This 
is supposed to symbolize her complete severance from the family of her 
late husband. The actual ceremony gone through on the day of the 
sanga is of the simplest character. The bridegroom decks the bride with 
new ornaments, denoting that she has put off the unadorned state 
of widowhood, and a feast is given to the members of the caste, 
their presence at which is deemed to ratify the marriage. While 
permitting widows to remarry, the Orissa Dliobds do not extend this 
privilege to divorced women. In dealing with women taken in 
adultery, the main point is whether the paramour is a member of 
the ooste or not. If ho is, I gather that the moral sense of the 
community is satisfied by the imposition of some slight penance, 
and that the husband by no means invariably insists on getting rid 
of his wife. A liaison with an outsider, however, admits of no 
atonement, and the offending woman is simply turned out of the caste. 

The religion of the Dhoba caste, whether in Bengal or in Orissa, 
R j. . exhibits no points of special interest. Most 

Dliobas belong to the Yaishnava seot, and a 
few only are Saktas. Like many other serving castes, they pay 
especial reverence to Yiswakarmd. They omploy Brahmans for 
religious and ceremonial purposes, but the Dhoba Brahman, as ho is 
usually called, ranks very low, and is looked down upon by those 
members of the priestly order who serve the higher castes. In the 
disposal of the dead and the subsequent propitiatory ceremonies they 
follow the standard customs of lower class Hindus. It deserves 
notice that the Dliobas of Orissa bury children up to five years of ago 
face downwards—a practice which in Upper India is confined to 
members of the sweeper caste. 

The necessities of Hindu society givo risp to a very steady 

Ououpatiou demand for the services of the Dhobi* and for 

this reason a comparatively small proportion, 
of the caste have abandoned their distinctive occupation in favour 
of agriculture. The village Dhobd, however, besides receiving 
customary presents at all village festivals, often holds chuhardn laud 
in recognition of the services rendered by him to the community. 
In Eastern Bengal, according to Dr. Wise, the presence of the 
Dhoba is deemed indispensable at the marriages of I ho higher 
classes, as on the bridal morn ho sprinkles the bride and bridegroom 
with water collected in the palms of his hands from the grooves 


;/of his washing-hoard (})dt), and after the bride has been daubed with 
turmeric the Dhoba must touch her to signify that she is purified. 

In Dacca, says the same accurate observer, the washerman is 
hard-working, regular in his hours of labour, and generally one of 
the first workmen seen in the early morning, making use of a small 
native bullock, as the donkey does not thrive in Bengal, for carrying his 
bundles of clothes to the outskirts of the town. He cannot, 
however, be said to be a careful washerman, as he treats fine and 
coarse garments with equal roughness; but for generations the 
Dacca Dhobas have been famous for their skill, when they choose 
to exert it, and early in this century it was no uncommon thing for 
native gentlemen to forward valued articles of apparel from 
Calcutta to be washed and restored by them. At the present day 
Dhobis from Koehh Behar and other distant places are sometimes 
sent while young to learn the trade at Dacca. 

For washing muslins and other cotton garments, well or spring 

Mode of washing. water is alone used 5 but tiie articles are the 
property of a poor man, or are commonplace, 
the water of the nearest tank or river is accounted sufficiently good. 
The following is their mode of washing. The cloth is first cleansed 
with soap or fuller’s earth, then steamed, steeped in earthen vessels 
filled with soap suds, beaten on a board, and finally rinsod in cold 
water. ^ Indigo is in as general use as in England for removing the 
yellowish tinge and whitening the material. The water of the wells 
and springs bordering on the red laterite formation met with on the 
north of the city has been for centuries celebrated, and the old 
bleaching fields of the European factories were all situated in this 
neighbourhood. Dhobas use rice starch before ironing and folding 
clothes, for which reason no Brahman can perform his devotions or 
outer a temple without first of all rinsing in water the garment he 
has got back from the washerman. 

Various plants are used by Dhoba3 to clarify water such as 
tho nir-mall ( Strydmo* potatorum ), pui (. Basel/a ,), nagphanf (Cactus 
Indicus ), and several plants of the mallow family. Alum though 
not much valued, is sometimes used. 9 b 

The Dhobi often gives up his casto trade and follows the 
profession of a writer, messenger, or collector of rent (tahsilddr), and 
it is an old native tradition that a Bengali Dhoba was the first inter¬ 
preter the English factory of Calcutta had, while it is further stated 
that our early commercial transactions were solely carried on through 
the agency of low-caste natives. The Dhoba, however,'will never engage 
himself as an indoor servant in the house of a European. ° 

Among the natives of Bengal the washerman, like the barber, 
is proverbially considered untrustworthy, and when the former says 
the clothes are almost ready ho is not to be believed. The Bengali 
j )hoba is not so dissipated as his Hindustani namesake, whose driuk- 
ing propensities are notorious, hut he is said to indulge frequently in 
(j&njo- smoking. 

The Dhobi is reckoned as unclean because he washes the puer¬ 
peral garments—an occupation which, according 
to Hindu ideas, is reserved for outcaste and 
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abandoned races. His social rank therefore is low, and wo find him 
classed with Chandals, Jugis, Mals, and the like. Notwithstanding 
this he assumes many airs, and lays down a fanciful standard of 
rank to suit his pleasure. Thus in Bikrampur, in Dacca, he declines 
to wash for the Patuni, Rishi, Bhuinmdli, and Chandal, but works 
for the Sunri, because the Napit does so, and for all classes of fisher¬ 
men. He also refuses to attend at the marriages of any Hindus but 
those belonging to the Nava-Saldia, and under no circumstances will 
he wash the clothes worn at funeral ceremonies. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Dliobas in Bengal, Orissa, and Manbkum in 1872 and 1881: — 


District. 

1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 


Hardwan ... . 

Bankura . 

Birbhum . 

Midnupur . 

JJughli . 

Howrah . 

24-Parganas. 

■Nadiya . 

Khuma . 

Jessore 

Murshodabad . 

Dinajpur ... ... 

fi-aj^hahye . 

■Uangpur . 

. 

Pabna 

7,152 
2,843 
2,131 
34,890 
} 12,152 

39,591 

4,815 

7,624 

5,295 

2,177 

1,743 

8(15 

327 

1,376 

4,90-4 
4,405 
3,209 
41,607 
f 7,988 
l 9,812 
13,968 
6,834 
2,276 
9,866 
0,900 
2,071 
1,695 
898 
551 
2,225 

Darjiling . 

Jalpigori . 

Kuch Beliar . 

Dacca . 

Faridpur 

Bokarganj . 

Maimansinh . 

Chittagong . 

Noakhali . 

Tipperah . 

Hill Tracts . 

Cuttack . 

Puri . 

Balasoro . 

Tributary States 
Manbhum . 

85 

166 

9,615 

4,132 

27,395 

12,687 

11,135 

13,243 

16,197 

7 

27,660 

12,247 

16,475 

16,975 

7,816 



1881. 


330 

979 

310 

31.02S 

9.S15 

21,628 

17,419 

11,446 

15,151 

16,592 

88 

36,139 

14,529 

21,350 

15,645 

9,404 


gltobi, tbo washerman caste of Behar, entirely distinct from 
0 . . the Dhobas of Bengal and Orissa. Except the 

Utorm ‘ vague story that they are descended from Gdri 

Bhuiyd, one of the minor gods of Behar, Dhobis have no tradition 
respecting their origin, and the internal structure of the caste 
throws no light upon the sources from which it has been formed. 
Mr. Nesfield holds that the “ washerman represents an impure caste, 
but are many degrees higher than that of the Bhangi, from whom he 
has sprung. Both are descended from the Dom, ‘ whose solo wealth/ 
according to Manu, * must be dogs and asses/ 1 The Indian washer¬ 
man has always been associated with the indigenous ass, which 
carries the soiled clothes down to the bank of the river or tank and 
takes them back clean to the house. No Hindu of any caste, even 
the lowest, will wash his own clothes, and so the Dhobi has been 
formed into a caste which shall bear the impurities of alL” It 
seems to me open to question whether this ingenious hypothesis is 
borne out by the very scanty evidence that is available. Dhobis 
and Dorns, as 1 understand tho argument, are alleged to be cognate 
races, because both are associated with the donkey. Now in the first 
plaoe the use of donkeys by the Dhobi caste is so far from being 


1 Manu, x, 52, speaks thus of the Cliand&ls, not of the Doms. There is 
nothing primd facia improbable in the view that both are derived from a 
common stock, but I doubt whether the evidence justifies the assumption of 
their identity. 
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universal that it has given rise to the formation of a slightly inferior 
sub-caste called Gadhaya. Secondly, beyond the highly conjectural 
identification of the Doms with the Chandals spoken of by Manu, 
there is nothing to show that Doms have the faintest partiality for 
the donkey. On the contrary, the Magahya Doms of Behar, as is 
explained in the article on that caste, will not touch a donkey, and 
regard the Dhobi with very special aversion, in explanation of which 
they tell a curious story. So far as my knowledge extends, neither 
the physical characteristics nor the exogamous divisions of the Dhobi 
caste suggest any conclusion at all regarding the origin of the group; 
and for the present at any rate all that can be said is that it is 
probably a functional group evolved under the pressure of social 
requirements from whatever elements happened to be at hand in any 
particular locality. The tendency, no doubt, would be to relegate 
the ceremonially objectionable work of a washerman to the non- 
Aryan races; and in Orissa, as has been pointed out in the article on 
Dhoba, some evidence has survived to show that this has actually taken 
place. But it would be hopeless to attempt by any mode of 1 analysis 
to trace the various elements which may have been combined in a 
large functional caste. 

The Dhobis of Behar are divided into the following sub-castes 
, ^ Kanaujid, Maghaya, Bel war, Awadhiya, 

Batham, Gorsar, Gadhaya (keep donkeys), 
and Bangla (immigrants from Bengal). There is also a class of 
Mahomedan Dhobis known as Turkia. 

Magahya Dhobis have exogamous sections {rnulx) of the territorial 
type. The other sub-castes appeal’ to have no sections, and to regulate 
their marriages solely by the standard Behar formula regarding 
prohibited degrees. 

The usual practice among Dhobis is to marry their daughters as 
infants at ages ranging from five to twelve 
Mamage. years; but cases sometimes occur in which a 

girl is married after puberty owing to her parents being too poor 
to arrange for her marriage before. The preliminary negotia¬ 
tions are conducted by a match-maker {((gud ), who may or may 
not be a relative of the bride. A small customary prico (Male) 
is usually paid to the parents of the bridegroom. The ceremony 
is of the ordinary type. Polygamy is supposed to be prohibited, 
hut a man may have two wives without incurring censure; and as 
a rule no one is rich enough to be able to keep more. A widow 
may marry again by the a aged form, in which the ritual consists 
of smearing vermilion on the parting of the bride's hair with the 
bridegroom’s left hand, and presenting to her a lac armlet. If her 
late husband has left a younger brother or younger cousin, it is 
considered the right thing for the widow to marry him some four 
or five months after her husband’s death. A divorce may be 
obtained with the assent of the caste panehayat when a woman is 
taken in adultery with a member of the caste or for incompatibility 
of temper. Sexual intercourse with an outsider belonging to a lower 
apte would involve expulsion ; but I infer from the case cited below 
that a woman would incur no social penalty by becoming the 
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mistress of a man of high caste. A divorced woman may many 
again by sagai. The man whom she marries is expected to give 
a feast to the members of the caste. 

It is a singular fact that the Dhobis of Behar, like the Bauris 
and Bagdis of Bengal, admit into their community men of higher 
castes who have been expelled from their own group. In* such cases 
the head of the new member is shaved, and he is bathed in any sacred 
stream that may be available. He must also worship Sat Narayan, 
and give money and a feast to the Brahmans of the caste. A case of 
this kind occurred recently in Champaran. A Bhuinhar (Bdbhan) 
of Khartari, thana Dhaka, having been expellef*EohTT5is”bwh' caste 
for eating and drinking with a Dhobi woman who was his mistress, 
was formally received into the Dhobi caste by the ceremony 
described above. 

In all that concerns the worship of the greater gods the religion 
Religion Dhobis differs little from that of other 

castes of about the same social position. Siva, 
Vishnu, Kartikeya, or the Saktis are selected for worship, very 
much as the personal tastes of the worshipper may dictate. Haithil 
and Sakadwipi Brahmans are employed as priests, but these suffer 
in social estimation by serving so low a caste, and are distinguished 
by the opprobrious name of Dhobi Brahman. Besides those profes¬ 
sional purohits , a Dhobi who turns Bairagi may find employment 
as guru or spiritual adviser among the members of his caste. In 
addition to the minor gods common to them and other low castes of 
Behar, Dhobis pay especial respect to Gari, Bhuia, whom they 
worship on the 5th of Sravan with offerings of he-goats, betel- 
leaves, flowers of the urhdl tree, cakes of flour, rice boiled in 
milk, ganj& with a chilam ready for smoking, a dhoti, and a few coins. 
These offerings, with the exception of the ganja, are afterwards 
consumed by the members of the family. The dhoti and the money 
are given to Brahmans. In the Moughyr district Barham Ghasi 
appears to occupy much the same position as Gari Bhuia does further 
north. On tho last day of Asharh, Ghosi Pachdin is propitiated in 
very similar fashion. Some Dhobis are said to worship their flat iron 
(istm), but I have been unable to find out the precise form of ritual 
appointed for such occasions. Jhunki Gosain and Rdin Thakur are 
also reckoned among their gods. 

In point of social standing Dhobis hold but a low place among 

Social status and ocou- !J e CJ !? tes < £. Beh "'» being classed with Beldars, 
patiou, Musahars, Chamars, and the like. Brahmans 

of course cannot take water from their hands. 
They aro not very particular about their food, and in some districts 
they are known to eat field-rats—a fact which suggests non-Aryan 
affinities. Moat of them adhere to their traditional occupation of 
washing clothes, and only a few have taken to agriculture as non- 
occupancy raiyats. home, however, work as oartmen, and others 
have taken to selling milk. In North-West Shahabad, says 
Mr. Griersoii, 1 the village Dhobi receives as his perquisite ten tiers 


1 Bihar Peasant Ltfv, s.v. Dhobi. 
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of grain for every plough in tho village. This is called jaurd. 
In the same part of the country he also receives an armful of crop, 
known as khancan or herd, according as it is large or small. In the 
North-Western Provinces, and probably also in Behar, the Dhobi gets 
a special fee in cash or kind at child-birth and on the day when the 
mother first leaves her room. According to the same high authority 1 : — 
“ The honesty of the washerman and his tenderness for tho 
clothes committed to his care are not considered of much account in 
Behar, and there are numerous proverbs coined at his expense, e.g., 
dhobi par dhobi base, tab kapra par sdbun pare ,—no soap ever touches 
clothes unless many washermen live together (when owing to com¬ 
petition they wash well). Again, dhobik bap leer kiclihu nahinplidt ,— 
nothing belonging to a washerman’s father is ever torn by him 
those are the only clothes about which he is careful). It is also a 
wise precaution, which according to Behar ideas should universally be 
adopted, to disbelieve a washerman when he says the clothes aro 
‘ nearly 7 ready. A washerman’s donkey is a bye-word, as in the proverb 
gadha ken na dosar gosainydn, dhobiya ken na dosar parohan ,—an ass 
has only one master (a washerman), and the washerman has only one 
steed (a donkey). Again, dhobi, nan, darji i tlnu algarji ,—there aro 
three careless people, the washerman, the barber, and the tailor.” 

The following statement shows the number and distribution 
of the Dhobi caste in Behar and Cliota Nagpur during 1872 and 
1881 


District. 

1872. 

1831. 

District. 

# 1872. 

1881. 

Patna . 

Gya . 

Sb&b&bad . 

Tvtw.t i Darblianga 

MozulTorpur .. 

Naran . 

Chnirmaran. . 

Mongo jt .. 

12,459 

17,954 

14,5GI 

j 45,197 
15,122 
1G.911 
15,772 

13,534 

1 0,733 
1*,75<) 

T 21,075 
t 28,433 
20,804 
17,AM 
20,(MU 

Bhaealpur . 

Purniah . 

Maid ah . 

Santal Parganas 
llaznribngh 

Loharduga, . 

Singbhuin 

Tributary States 

10,414 

10,775 

3,507 

10,497 

7,630 

8,812 

2,09(1 

2,592 

23,491 

13,010 

3,893 

7.005 

11,872 

11,397 

2,020 

3,803 


Dhob&h&, a section of the 
Biyiihut and KhariddM Kalwars 
in Behar. 

Dhoba-Samaj, a sub-caste of 
Dhobds in Hughli. 


Dhokasan, a section of Go&l&s 
in Behar. 

Dhokra, a sub-caste of Ka- 
mars or blacksmiths in Western 
Bengal who make brass idols. 


Dhobdhar, a sept of Bairdgis 
in Chota Nagpur who cannot 
wash their clothes when perform¬ 
ing ceremonies for the birth of a 
child. 

Dhobi, a sept of Kharwars in 
Chota Nagpur who cannot touch 
a washerman. 

Dhokar-Gond or Mangan- 
Gond, a sub-tribe of Gonds in 
Chota Nagpur. 


Dhol, Dhole, a title of Baron- 
(lra Brahmans and Bangaja 
IC&yasths in Bengal. 

Dhold, a sub-caste of Doms 
in Bengal who are supposed to 
como from Dhalbhum. 

Dholi, Dhuli, Dholia, Dhulid , 
a beater of the dhol or small 
drum; a title of the Bditi, 
Hdri, Kora, Muchi, and other low 
castes; a section of the Dhapra 
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sub-caste of Doms in Behar; a 
title of Goalds. 

Dholo, a sub-caste of Sunris 
in Western Bengal. 

Dhondh, a water-snake, a 
sept of Pans in Chota Nagpur. 

Dhongan, a thar or section of 
Nepdli Brahmans. 

Dhor, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar, 

Dhora, a sub-tribe of Bliui- 
yds in Chota Nagpur. 

Dhor&n, a section of Godins in 
the North-Western Provinces and 
Behar. 

Dhosali, a gain of the Batsya 
gotra of Barendra Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Dhramar, a title of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Dhruba, a gotra or section of 
the Baidya caste in Bengal. 

Dhukankord, a sub-caste of 
Sunris in Behar. 

Dhukursani, a sub-caste of 
Kotals in Bengal. 

Dhuli, a thar or sept of Ddmis 
in Darjiling, the members of 
which are drummers by profession. 

Dhulia or Dhulo , a sub-caste 
of Bauris iu Western Bengal. 

Dhum, a title of Bangaja Kdy- 
asths in Bengal. 

Dhunakata, a sub-caste of 
Mdls in Midnapur and Mau- 
bhum. 

Dhundhia, a section of Godlds 
in the North-Western Provinces. 

Dhundhia, a sect i on of Goa las 
in the North-Western Prov¬ 
inces. 


r 

Dhundhuri, a gain of the 
Sdbarna gotra of Barendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Dhungial, a thar of the Agasti 
gotra of Nepali Brahmans. 

Dhunia, a eotton-earder, an 
occupation followed by Mahom- 
edans. 

Dhunkor, a section of Pdns in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Dhurari, a thar or section of 
Nepali Brahmans. 

Dhurfanda, a section of the 
Biydhut and Khariddhd Kalwars 
in Behar. 

Dhuria, a sub-caste of Kandus 
and Kahars in Behar. 

Dhurjh&r, a mul or section of 
the Ghosin sub-caste of Goulds 
in Behar. 

Dhurjya, a sept of Chakmds 
in the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Dhurungia, a section of Ghasis 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Dhusici, DhusiyS, atotomistio 
sept of Chamdrs and Doms in 
Chota Nagpur ; a sub-oasto of 
Chamdrs in Behar. 

Dia, a section of Goalds in the 
North-Western Provinces. 

Didli, a section of Kamis in 
Darjiling. 

Dian, a kind of fish, a totem- 
istio sept of Bedias in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Dichhit or Dikshit, a titlo of 
Kanaujid Brahmans, Bdbhans, 
and Rajputs in Behar. 

Digha, a title of Bauris in 
Western Bengal. 
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Dighal, a gain of tho Batsya 
gotra of Rarlii Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Dfghbaitj Dighwait, a hul or 
section of Babhans in Behar. 

Dighwara, a mul or section of 
the Tinmulia MadhesiA sub-caste 
of Halwais in Behar. 

Dighwe-Tipri, a mul of the 
Sandil section of Maithil Brah¬ 
mans and of BAbhans in Behar. 

Dighwe-Nagar, a mul of tho 
SAndil section of Maithil Brah¬ 
mans in Behar. 

Dighwe-KankaurA, a mul of 
tho Sandil section of Maithil 

Brahmans in Behar. 

Dighwe-Sannahpur, a mul of 
the Sandil section of Maithil 

Brahmans in Behar. 

D i gh we-Sa karp ur A, a mul of 
the Sandil section of Maithil 

Brahmans in Bohar. 

Dihbans, a sept of Chiks in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Dih-korwa, a sub-tribo of 
Korwas in Chota Nagpur. 


Dihparsar, a local section of 
the Maghaya sub-casto of Koiris 
in Behai’. 

DihwAr, a pur or section of 
Sakadwipi Brahmans in Bohar. 

Diller, a sept of GoAlAs in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Dilpali, a thar or sept of 
Khambus in Darjiling. 

DingsAin, a gain of tho Bha- 
radwAja gotra of BArhi Brahmans 
in Bengal. 

Dip, a sept of Chiks in Chota 
Nagpur who may not eat after 
twilight. 

Dipar, a section of Babhans 
in Behar. 

DirghAti, a gain of the Sandi- 
lya gotra of HArhi Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Dirra, a kind of eel, a totemis- 
tio sept of Oraons in Chota 
Nagpur. 

D i rwar, a jungle fruit, a totom- 
lstio sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 


Dot, Chalanta, Baidya, LoHijmtra, Pdtia Das, a low cul- 
tivating caste of Eastern Bengal, especially numerous along tho banks 
of the Lakhya river in Dacca. The Doai are probably allied to the 
Hajang, a Mongrel Garo tribe of Maimansinh and Silhet, bordering 
on tho Garo Hills, who under Brahmanieal influence have broken 
off from the hillmeu.^ A division of tho ICochh Mandai, however, 
bears the name Doi, and the Danyi are described by Buchanan 
as the most^ depraved of the Kochh tribe, and the most impure of 
the RAjbansi. 

The Doafs of Rungpilr, according to Mr. Damant, have no 
Brahmans, but employ members of their own caste as Purohits, and 
any stray BairAgi as Guru, the srAddha being held on the eleventh 
day after decease. They eat pork and drink spirits, while their 
principal occupation is carrying palankins and fishing. 

'The Doai of Dacca are described by Dr. Wise as short, squat men, 
with an Indo-Chinese typo of features; others are tall and muscular 
with large black eyes, acquiline noses, and a profusion of hair on the 
face, while their complexion is of a light brown. At the present day 
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tho Doais have become so thoroughly Hinduised, and have so com¬ 
pletely lost their original language and customs, that very little 
information can be got from them. They have Patit Brahmans of 
their own, who confess to having been then priests for three genera¬ 
tions only. The weddings and funerals are the same as those of 
other low-caste Hindus, the sraddha being likewise celebrated on tho 
thirtieth day. The Doai will drink from the vessels of the lowest 
Sudras, but even the Bhuiumali is disgraced if he drinks from theirs. 
They disavow the use of pork and spirits, although their neighbours 
affirm that indulgence in both is universal. They all belong to one 
gotra, tho Aliman, and their sole title is Das. Disputes are settled 
by a headman, Pradhdn, whose office is not hereditary. 

Their religious festivals are Hindu, the majority being Yaish- 
navas, while a Gosain or Bairdgi is the Guru. Before felling a 
Grujdli or Sal-tree, offerings are made to Chandf, or Durga, the 
Brahman officiating; while according to their own account no religious 
rite is ever celebrated without the guidance of tho family priest. 

Living as they always do on |the edge of the forest, they cut 
firewood for the market, and make matting (pat), whence the name 
Patia Das, but do not catch fish for sale or engage themselves 
as boatmen. They have lost their ancestral language, and some of 
them occasionally learn to read and write Bengali, being employed 
as Tahsilddrs, or rent- collectors by landlords ; while the illiterate 
become watchmen and messengers. 

Doalak, a mul or section of tho Dodrai, a kind of bird, a to- 
Naomulid or Majraut sub-casio temistic sept of Miimlus in Chota 
of Godlas in Behar. Nagpur. 


Doalband, he who hears a 
sword, a soldier; one of the two 
main divisions of Kharwars, the 
other being Pdtband. 


Doen, a mul or section of the 
Clihamulia Madhesia sub-caste of 
Halwais in Behai*. 


Doasli, Dofadi y a designa¬ 
tion of the illegitimate offspring 
of parents of different castes. 


Doeri , Dwdri , Darwdn , a door¬ 
keeper. The term is reserved for 
tho door-keepers of the houses 
of considerable landholders in 
the mofussil. 




Dobe, sco Dube. 



pogld, a mixed caste in Behar 
descended from fathers of tho 
higher classes by women of tho 
low castes. They are chiefly 
employed as writers. 


Dohal, a thar of tho Bachh 
gotra of Nepdli Brahmans. 



Dobhdsia, Dubash, « 


D oh an i a section of Godlas in 
tho North-Western Provinces. 
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which form the lowest class of 
Bhotias. 

Doh-zepa, living in rough and 
craggy rocks, a rui or sept of 
Dejong Lhoris, the members of 
which form the lowest class of 
Bhotias. 

Doi, a synonym for Doai; a 
section of the Kochh-Mandai in 
Dacca. 

Doingnak, a sub-tribe of 
Ch akin as in the Hill Tracts of 
Chittagong. 


Dojw&r, see Dudhwar. 

Dokane-Mali, a sub-caste of 
Malis in Bengal. 

Dokhangpci, a rui or sept of 
the Bed tshan-gye sub-tribe of 
Deioner Lhoris or Bhotias of the 
south. 

Dolbandhi, a sept of Kkarwars 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Dom, a sub-oaste of Turis in 

Chota Nagpur. 


goilt, Domra, sometimes called Chandiil by outsiders, a Druvi- 

. . diau monial casto of Bengal, Bohur, and 

ra ' 1011,1 ° orifr "’' tlio North-Westeru Provinces, regarding whoso 
origin much has been said. Dr. Caldwell 1 * considers the “ Doms and 

otli* t GhantlAlaa of Nor thorn India and tho Paroiyas and oilier luw 

tribes of the Peninsula ” to bo the surviving representatives of an 
older, ruder, and blacker race, who preceded the Dravidians in India. 
Some of these were driven by the Dravidian invasion to take refuge 
in mountain fastnesses and pestilential jungles, while others were 
reduced to perpetual servitude like the Doms of Kumdon, whom 
Mr. Atkinson 0 describes as for ages the slaves of the Khasiyas— 
thought less of than the cattle, and, like them, changing hands from 
master to roaster. Sir Henry Elliot 3 says they “seem to he one 
of the aboriginal tribes of India. Tradition fixes their residence to 
tho north of the Gogra, touohing the Bliars on tho east, in the 
vicinity of Rohini. Several old forts testify to their former impor¬ 
tance, and still retain the names of their founders; as, for instance, 
Domdiha and Domangarh. 4 Rdmgarh and Sahankot on the Rohini 
are also Dom forts.' 7 Mr. Camegy 5 6 observes that the fort of 
Domangarh was the stronghold of the Domar, a degenerate clan of 
R&jputs, and suggests in a note that these Domar or Donw/tr may 
themselves have been a family of Doms who had risen to power 
locally and got themselves enrolled in “the conveniently elastic 
fraternity of Rajputs.” In support of this theory he refers to the 
case of Ali Baksh Dom, who became Governor of Ramlabad, one of 
the districts of Oudh, and mentions that it was not uncommon for 
men of this class to rise to high office under kings by whom they 
-were employed as musicians. 


1 Grammar of tho Dravidian Languages, p. 64G. 

u North-Western Provinces Gazetteer , vol. xi, p. 370. 

* Paces of the North-Western Provinces , i, 84. 

4 Buchanan, Eastern India , ii, p. 853, calls this the ** Domingar or the 

castle of the Dom lady.” It should ho noted that Sir Henry Elliot mismider- 
stands Buchanan, who nowhere gives it as his own opinion that the Doms are 
the Bame as the Domkatar section of the Babhan caste, though he mentions (ii, 
471) without comment a popular tradition to that effect. 

6 Notes on the Races of Avadh (OuoM), p. 24. 
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Out of this somewhat profitless discussion there seems toomerge 
n general consensus of opinion that tlie Doms belong to one of the 
races whom, for convenience of expression, w T e may call the aborigines 
of India. Their personal appearance bears out this opinion. Mr. 
Leames describes the Magahiya Doms of Champaran as “ small and 
dark, with long tresses of unkempt ham, and the peculiar glassy eye of 
the non-Aryan autochthon ;” J and Mr. Sherring remarks that “dark- 
eomplexioneel, low of stature, and somewhat repulsive in appearance, 
they are readily distinguishable from all the bettor castes of Hindus.” 1 2 
Ihe type, however, as is the case with most widely-diffused castes, 
eeems to display appreciable variations. In Eastern Bengal, according 
to Dr. Wise,, the Dorn’s hair is long, blaok, and coarse, while his 
complexion is oftener of a brown rather than a blaok hue; and 
among the Mngahiyd Dome whom 1 have soon in Debar only a small 
proportion struck mo as showing any marked resemblances to the 
aborigines of Obota Nagpur, who aro, I suppose, among the purest 
specimens of the non-Arynn races of India. On the whole, however, 

the prevalent type of physique and complexion seems to mark the 
caste as not of Aryan descent, although evidence is wanting to 
oounect it with any compact aboriginal tribe of the preseut day. 

1 ho laot that for centuries past they have boon condemned to the 
most menial duties, and havo served as the helots of the entire 
Hindu community, would of itself be sufficient to break down what¬ 
ever tribal spirit they may onco have possessed, and to obliterate all 
structural traces of their true origin. 

Tho Dorn community is a large one, and the intricacy of its 

Tntcruui structure- * nterna l organization is doubtless due for the 

endo^uuV. L 1110 * most part to the large area over whioh the caste 
is distributed. The sub-castes and seotions are 
given in a tabular form in Appendix I. About most of those 
there is very little to bo said. Enquiry into the origiu of sub-castes 
13 usually a difficult and unfruitful process, and it is attended with 
peculiar difficulties in tho caso of a caste regarded by all Hindus 
with _ extreme ropulsion, and destitute of the social pride which 
w reea ^ the roasons for minute internal divisions. The Maga- 
umi ^*har have a legend that once upon a time Mahadeva 

ancestor m T vited a11 the castes to a feast. Supat Bkakafc, the 

and ^ oms > came late, and being very hungry, mixed up 

deemed so s? T*! w hich the others had left. His behaviour was 
degraded anY* . ° US h° an( l his descendants were straightway 



called Ivulubir, the eon of ^ ov * i/i ~ , T u t 

IVuin his four w mi « ?.uhaudril woman by her Let* 1 husband. 

sub castes t nkuriaFU Moil kir, Bhdnbir, and Slninbir, tho 

sub-ca stes Ankyr.a, B.sdeh&, Bhjunia, and Magahiya aro said to 


1 Race* of Jhe Nortk-ir^terH Prim* 

2 Hindu 1 /'lucs and Caste#, i, 401_. 

* Letis a sulj - caslc of tlie Uagdis iu Murehodabad. 
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be descended. Tlio two older sons, Pranbir and Manbir, were, it is 
said, sent out to gather flowers for a sacrifice. Pr&nbir, who was 
lazily inclined, tore the flowers from the trees with a bamboo hook 
(anJcidi) and pickod them up as they fell on the ground; while 
Manbir climbed the trees and gathered flowers carefully from branch 
to branch. Tbo flowers brought iu by Manbir were accepted, and 
he received the title of Bisdelia (bis, 6 twenty/ and dal , ‘ a branch ’), 
because he had climbed twenty branches in the service of the gods. 
The elder brother’s offering was rejected as unclean, and he and his 
descendants were named Ankuria in reference to the hook. On 
hearing this decision the third brother was greatly pleased, and 
drummed on bis stomach in token of satisfaction. lie and his 
spring therefore were entitled Bajunia, or musician Dorns. The 
Dhdkal Dhesia or Tapaspurid Dorns, who remove dead bodies and 
dig the cross trench which forms the base of the funeral pyre, also 
claim descent from Kalubir. One of his sons, they say, was sent by 
Mahadeva to fetch water from the Ganges. At the river bank he 
found a dead body waiting to be burned, and was tempted by offers 
of money from the friends of tbo deceased to dig the necessary 
trench. On his return to Mahddeva the god cursed him and his 
descendants to minister to the dead for all lime. No special legond is 
given to account for the name Magahiyd, which doubtless originally 
denoted tho Dorns of Suutli Bchar. The Dai sub-casto owe their 
name to the circumstance that their women act as midwives in parts 
of the country where Chamains are not numerous enough to perform 
this function. The men are day-labourers. The Bdnsphor or 
* bamboo-splitter y sub-caste derive their namo from ,tlio material out 
of which they make baskets ; while the Chapariya seem to bo so 
called from building the bamboo frame-work by which a roof (chapar) 
is supported. I he Uttariya Dorns of South Behar work in sir hi, 
and regard this as an important distinction between themselves and 
the Magahiya, who in that part of the country till the soil and make 
mats and baskets of bamboo. 

Tho exogamous sections of tho casto are very numerous. In 
Beliar they seem to be territorial or titular; 
cxogal™ 1 ° U10 ’ while in Bankura tho names arc tQt&nuttc, and 

the members of particular sections refrain from 
injuring the animals after which they are called. In Central Bengal 
traces of totemism may perhaps be found, but the tendency is to 
borrow the Brahmanical gotras, while in the eastern districts all 
exogamous groups seem to have disappeared, and marriages aro 
regulated by the more modern system of counting prohibited degrees 
down to and including the fifth generation in descent from a 
common ancestor. The Magahiya Dorns of Behar affect to observe 
u, very elaborate method of working the rule of exogamy. They 
lay down that ft man may not marry a woman belonging to the 
same section as his own (1) father, (2) paternal grandmother, 
f‘i) paternal great-graDdmothers, (4) paternal groat-great-grand- 
mothers, (o) mother, (b) maternal grandmother, (7) maternal great¬ 
grandmothers. In applying the rule to a particular ease, all the 
sections on both sides are taken into account in the manner desoribed 
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in tho article on Bais, so that a marriage would be barred if one of 
the great-grandmothers of the proposed bride happened to have 
belonged to the same section as one of the great-great-grand¬ 
mothers of the proposed bridegroom, even though the parties "them¬ 
selves belonged to different mu Is. This mode of calculation appears 
to bo confined to Behar; and in Bengal wherever sections exist, the 
only rule observed is that a man may not marry a woman of the same 
section as himself. The standard formula for reckoning prohibited 
degrees is in general use. In Bankura it is ordinarily calculated to 
three generations in tho descending line ; but where bhaidcU , or 
mutual recognition of relationship, has been kept up between two 
families, the prohibition extends to five generations. The Dorns of 
tho 24-Parganas affect to prohibit marriage between sapindas , but 
this is a palpable imitation of the customs of the higher castes. 
Members of other castes may be received into the Dom community 
by paying a fee to the panchdyatand giving a feast to the Dorns of the 
neighbourhood. At this feast the proselyte is requirod to wait upou 
his new associates and to eat with them. lie must also have his 
head shaved and undergo a sort of baptism with water at the hands 
of the caste panebayat in tokeu of his adoption of the Dom religion. 
Instances of men of other castes thus joining themselves to the Dorns 
are very rare, and occur only when a man has been ejected from his 
own caste for living with a Dom woman. Some say, however, that ii? 
these cases the proselyte, though ordinarily spoken of as a Dom, is not 
admitted to complete equality with the original members of the caste. 
His children, however, will be Dorns of the same sub-caste as their 
mother. 


In Central and Eastern Bengal Doms, following the example of' 
Marriage. *he higher castes, nearly always marry their 

f . * * daughters as infants, and regard it as wrong 

lor a girl over ton years of age to remain unmarried in her father's 
1 10 uso. A small bride-price (pan), varying from Rs. 5 to Iis. 10, 
is paid to the parents of tho gild. In Behar and Western Bengal 
u< l u if-marriage still holds its ground for those who cannot afford the 
more ashionablo practice, and sexual intercourse before marriage is 
i>nirrin° to ^ 3ra lod. Among the Doms of tho Daeoa district the 
* f ;^ e ""ice is peculiar. Tho guests being assembled on a 
son )n U ] U * 8 ^ fi^cd by a Brahman, the bridegroom’s father takes his 
onnosif-cM i ai *d, sitting down in the centre of the “ Maroaha >y 

posture, r ^ a ^ er » w ^° holding his daughter in a similar 
while tlm hnf? f x. na mes of Ills ancestors for seven goueiutious,. 
to witne^’ 8 * at * ler ruus over his for threo. They then call God 
other a«ks him an d the bridegroom's father addressing tho 

in tho aLiSvefe 0U daughter?* The answer being 

party tormimiuV tho untlro l>ly ***? the oppo.sito 

smears the bride’s forehead with 
married life—tales her upon his kn 
doors. Like all aborigiiml 
colours; tho bridal die 
female 


boy-bridegroom then advances, 
lur or red lead—the symbol of 
ee, and finally carries her within 
races, Doms aro very fond of gaudy 
i . n , consisting of yellow or red garments for the 
and a } allow cloth wuh u rod turban for the 


tale. 
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In the 24-Parganas a more Hinduised ritual is in vogue. 
The marriage takes place on a raised earthen platform (Mi), to which 
a branch of a banian-tree is fixed. An earthen vessel full of Ganges 
water is placed in the centre. On this vessel the bnde and bride¬ 
groom lay their hands, one above the other, and the ceremony is 
completed by exchanging garlands of flowers. . The Doin pnest, 
Dharma-Pandit, presides and mutters words which purport to be 
eacred texts, and the actual marriage service is preceded by oltermgs 
to ancestors and the worship of Surya, Ganesa, Durga, Mahadeva, 
and Anti-Kuldovata. Further west again, in the districts oi 

Bankura and Manbhum, the ritual appears to differ little from that 

already described in the article on the Bagdi caste. There is, how¬ 
ever, no marriage with a tree and no symbolic capture of the bride, 
as in the case of the Bagdis; while in the joining of the hands 
which precedes eindurddn , the bride presents her nght hand h shorn 
given away by a male, and her left if by a female relative. On the 
night beforo tho wedding tho coromony of acUdbcts is performed m 
the houses of both parties by anointing the body with turmeric and 

oil and tying a thread soaked in this mixture oncl knotted with a lew 

blades of ditrvd grass on tho right wrist of the bridegroom and the 
loft wrist of the bride. The ritual followed m Behar 1 
rimplo.'t character, consisting mainly of mdunlm> which is oilon 
performed in the open air under a tree. The wealthier Doms, 
however, creel u wedding canopy ( marwa ), and generally copy the 

Hindu ceremony with moro or loss accuracy of detail. 

Polygamy is everywhere permitted, and poverty forms the only 
restriction on tho numb or oi wives ti man may have. Tho standard 

of living liowover jo low, rind it in nmwiOl tod a t>< with & 

*j ian two wives, and most men content themselves with one. A 
widow may marry again, nnd in Behar it is deemed right for her to 
marry her lato husband’B younger brother; but m Bengal this idea 
uo t seem to prevail, aud a widow may marry auy one she pleases 
provided that she does not infringe the prohibited dogrees biuding 
ou her before her first marriage. The ritual (sd)ttja or sagdt) obaervod 
at the marriage of a widow consists mainly of mduraan and the 
present of a new cloth. A pan is rarely paid, and never exoeeds 
a rupee or two. In Murshedahud there is no sindurddn, and a formal 
dccli ridion of consent beforo representatives of tln> caste is all that is 
required. Considerable license of divoroe is admitted, and in some 
elistnuts at any rate the right can be exercised by either husband or 
wife • so that a woman, by divesting herself of the iron bracelet 
riven to her at marriage, can rid herself of a husband who ill-treats 
her or is too poor to miiiutuin her properly. I)om women have 
u reputation for being rather masterful, and many of them are 
conspicuous for their powerful physique. It may be by virtue oi 
their characteristics that they have established a right vory rare.y 
, l.T.o women in Bengal. A husband. on the other hand, can 
divorce his wife for infidelity or persistent ill-temper. In either 
ooso tho action of tho individual requires the confirmation or the 
panehuyat, which hnwevor is usually given as a matter of course, 
and is expressed in Bhdgalpur by solemnly pronouncing the pithy 
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monosyllable ./ao. In North Bhagalpur the husband takes in his hand 
a bundle of rice straw and cuts it in half before tho assemblage as 
a symbol of separation. Divorced wives may marry again by tho same 
ritual as widows. Their children remain in the charge of their first 
husband. In Monghyr tho second husband must give the panchayat 
a pig to form tho basis of a feast, and if convicted of having seduced 
the woman away from her first husband must pay the latter lis. 9 
as compensation. A husband, again, who divorces his wife has to 
pay a fee of 10 annas to the panehayat for their trouble in deciding 
the case. 

Most of the sub-castes seem to have a fairly complete organiza¬ 
tion for deciding social questions. The system of panch&vats is every¬ 
where in full force, and in Behar these are presided over by hore- 
ditary headmen, variously called sarddr, pradhdn , ))icinjkan y inarar, 
gorait , or kabiraj , each of "whom bears rule in a definite local juris¬ 
diction, and has under him a cliharidar or rod-bearer to call together 
the panohdyat and to see that its orders are carried out. 

The religion of tho Doms varies greatly in different parts of the 
. country, and may be described generally as a 

tligion. ohaotio mixturo of survivals from the elemental 

or animistic cults characteristic of the aboriginal races, and of 
observances borrowed in a haphazard fashion from whatever Hindu 
sect happens to bo dominant in a particular locality. The composite 
and ohaotio naturo of their belief is duo partly to tho groat 
ignorance of tho oasto, but mainly to tho fact that as a rule they 
have no Brahmans, and thus are without auy central authority or 
standard which would tend to mould their religious usages into 
'miity with a uniform standard. In Behar, for iitsbive, the son 

ot a deceased man*s sister or of his female cousin officiates as priest 
at his funeral und reoilea appropriate mantraa, receiving a fee for bis 
services when the inheritance comes to bo divided. Some Doms, 
indeed, assured mo that tho sister’s sou used foimorly to get a share 
of the property, and that this rule had only recently fallen into 
disuse; but their statements did not seem to bo definite enough to 
carry entire conviction, and I have met with no corroborative 
evidence bearing on the point. So also in marriage the sister's sou, 
or occasionally tho sister (Mwdtin), repeats iixnitra^ uml acts generally 
as priest. Failing cither of these, tho head of the household officiates. 
. l ,° pco^iblo Biguifigfuioo of those fuotu iu relation ta> the early 

us oiy of the caste need not bo elaborated here. No other imlioa- 
t] 1 ou «tom of female kinship are now traceable, and 

r 1 > ia lu Western Bengal tho eldest son gets an extra share 

divi «w of an inheritance Booms to show that 
Tn Hpno-yi till * lavo keen force for a very long time past. 

VI i* i 80n 0ioro, ^9 no priestly functions, those being 

y * w olass of Dm. known in M. «. 
DegW, on.! a otkor district. « blinrmn.Fnn.UL Their olli™ » 

hruwl.i.rv, and they ware,,,,,,,,, rilIgo on tiiair tinging ua a mark »t 

distinction. la Mursliedabad, on tho other haml, most Doms, with 
tho exception of tho DdnukiA auWate and some of tho Ankuriifl, 
ha\e the services of low Brahmaus, who may perhaps be ranked as 
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Barna-Brnhmans. Tlic same state of tilings appears to prevail in 
the north of Manbhum. In the Santal Parganas barbers minister 
to tho spiritual wants of the caste. . 

With such a motley array of amateur and professional priests, 
it is clearly out of the question to look for 
In Bengal. any unity of religious organization among the 

Doms. In Bankura and Western Bengal generally they seem on 
lie whole to lean towards Vaishnavism, but in addition to Baalia 
and Krishna they worship Dharam or I)harma-raj in form of a man 
with a fish’s tail on the last day of Jaishtka with offerings of nee, 
molasses, plantain, and sugar, the object of which is said to bo to 
obtain the blessing of the sun on the crops of the season, finery 
year in the month of Bais&kh the members of the caste go into 
the jungle to offer sacrifices of goats, fruits, and sweetmeats to. their 
ancestral deity Kdlubir; nml at the appointed season they jam in the 
worship of tho goddess Bhadu, described m the article on the Bagcli 
caste. At the time of the Dnrga Puja, Biijumd Dorns worship the 
dram, which they regard as the symbol of their craft. Ibis usage 
has clearly been borrowed from the artisan castes among the Hindus. 
In Central Bengal Kali appears to ho them favourite goddess; and 
in Eastern Bengal many Doms follow the Pa nth, or path oi bupat, 
Supon, or Sobhana Bhagot, who is there regarded as a guru rather 
thnri oa the progenitor 01 tho oaiBte* Otbors* ngnin, oall tlioinBolvos 
Haris Oliandfs, from Rdja Uaris Chandra, wlio was so generous that 
he "avc away all his wealth in charity, and was reduced to such 
straits that he took service with a Dorn, who treated him kindly. In 
return tho Bujd converted the whole tribe to his religion, which they 
have faithfully followed ever since. 1 . 

The principal festival of the Doms in Eastern Bengal is the 
Sravannia Puja, observed in tho month of that name, corresponding 
to July and August, when a pig is sacrificed and its blood caught 
i„ a cup. This cup of blood, along with one of milk and three of 
spirits, are offered to Nardyan. Again, on a dark night of Bhadra 
(August) they offer a pot of milk, four of spirits, a fresh cocoanut, 
0 f tobacco, and a little Indian hemp to llari lUm, after 
which swine are slaughtered and a feast celebrated. A curious 
custom followed by all castes throughout Bengal is associated with 

i tv... ia the form of the legend current among tho I loll) H of Dacca. It 
• n , observed that tho Cliandila of tho Markandeya .i'uraua lias been 
turned into a Dom. and tho pious king into a religious reformer. According to 
I,. <vW jfarP Chandra is u well-known figure iu the popular mythology of 
w.;, !l and it is of him that natives t.-ll the following story, strangely like 
f? 1 ” ’ ., )( .d in tho xviiith chapter of the Koran regarding Moses nnil Joshua, 
u . " i LAn wandering in tho forest, almost starved, caught a ish and 
boiUMt on a wood fire. She took it to the river to wash off tho ashes but 
' , ,i: , ,j le wa ter tlio fish revived and swam away. At the present day 

a tob calJcd k&lbosa (Labco calbasu), oi* black cotour and vel. 

• i * i tv,r» histoiical one, ujuI no low-caste Hindu will touch it. 

yrii; X'',KiSfoSir'.t ,; vr ,d« s «. *•***&£&& 

befell tbo gambler Nala. the moral being the same as that ot the Jtngusu 
proverb—“ Misfortunes never como singly 

“ R/lja Nal par biliat pare, 

Bhtine ruaclilile jal men tire. 
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tlie Bom, and may perhaps be a survival from times when that caste 
were the recognised priests of the elemental deities worshipped by 
the non-Aryan races. "Whenever an eclipse of the sun or moon 
occurs, every Hindu householder places at his door a few copper 
coins, which, though now claimed by the Acharji Brahman, were 
until recently regarded as the exclusive perquisite of the Dom. 

Similar confusion prevails in Behar under the rigime of the 
Iii Lelnr sister’s son, only with this difference, that the 

c ul * advance in the direction of Hinduism seems 

to ho on the whole less conspicuous than in Bengal. Mahadeva, Kali, 
and the river Ganges receive, it is true, sparing and infrequent 
homage, but the working deities of the caste are Syam Singh, whom 
some hold to be the deified ancestor of all Doms, liakat M&la, 
Ghihal or Gohil, Goraiyd, Bandi, Lakeswar, Dihwar, Dak, and other 
ill-defined and primitive shapes, which have not yet gained admis¬ 
sion into the orthodox pantheon. At Deodha, in Darbhanga, Syam 
Singh has been honoured with a special templo; hut usually both 
he and the other gods mentioned above are represented by lumps 
of dried clay, set up in a round space smeared with cow-dung 
inside the house, under a tree or at the village boundary. Before 
theso lumps, formless as the creed of tko worshipper who has 
moulded them, pigs are sacrificed and strong drink offered up 
at festivals, marriages, and when disease threatens tho family or 
its live-stock, Tho circle of thoso godUngs , as Mr. Ibbetson has 
excellently called them, is by no means an exclusive one, and 
a common custom shows how simply and readily their number 
tiiay be added to. If a man dies of snake-bite, say the MagahiyA 
Homs of the Gya district, we worship his spirit as a Sawpcriyu, 
lest he should come back and give us bad dreams; we also worship 
tho snake who bit him, lest the snako-god should serve us in like 
taanion. Any man therefore conspicuous enough by his doings in 
Mo or for tho manner of his death to stand a chance of being 
dreamed of among a tolerably largo circle is likely in course of timo 
r a.nk a3 a god. Judging, indeed, from tho antecedents of 
me caste, Sydin Singh himself may well have boon nothing more 
than a successful dacoit, whoso career on earth ended in some sudden 
^ ra 8?° fashion, and who lived in tho dreams of his brethren 
m mg enough to gain a place in their rather disreputable pantheon, 
robbery is so far a recognised mode of life among the 
a distinct- OI ?® ^ ll1 ^ ^ has impressed itself on their religion, and 
emimid , T \ i 18 for observance by thoso who go forth to 

Sungari ., ai 7* The ohjeot of veneration on t hem occasions is 

rather to ho the lom , 8oiuo hold to be a form of Kali, but who scorns 
ipvugo not ■h-niuUi© r known to most primitive religions, No 

coddfiss- acirr-ln 10 US,,al hlm P of cla J, is ^ U P to represent the 
STSLid Bpan tour fingers in diameter is drawn on 

of this tho worrfm- h i W i tk oowdung - 1 S ' luatt , iug in frout 
(katarA and hmUr p, \ s ^ os his loft arm with the curved Dom knife 

-ftlnivnln ™. f,ve . 8fcr <^8 of blood with bis linger in tho centre 
tho ouole, praymg m a low Voioo tbal „ Jurk ^ ght m&y ftid hi8 


or 
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designs; that his booty may he ample; and that he and his gang may 
escape detection. 1 

“ Labra movet metuens andiri: pnlchra Laverna, 

Da mihi fallere, da justo sanctoque videri, 

Noctem peccatis et frandibus objice nubem.” 2 

According to Dr. Wise it is universally believed in Bengal that 

„ , Dorns do not bury or burn their dead, but 

dismember the corpse at night, like the inhabit¬ 
ants of Tibet, placing the pieces in a pot and sinking them in the 
nearest river or reservoir. This horrid idea probably originated from 
the old Hindu law which compelled the Dorns to bury their dead at 
night. The Dorns of Dacca say that the dead are cast into a 
river, while the bodies of the rich or influential are buried. When 
the funeral is ended each man bathes, and successively touches 
a piece of iron, a stone, and a lump of dry cowdung, after¬ 
wards making offerings of rice and spirits to the manes of tho 
deceased, while the relatives abstain from flesh and fish for nine 
days. On the tenth day a swine is slaughtered, and its flesh cooked 
and eaten, after which quantities of raw spirits are drunk until 
everybody is intoxicated. In Western Bengal and Behar the usual 
practice is to burn the dead and present offerings to the spirit of the 
deceased on the eleventh day, or, as some say, on the t hir teenth. 
Before going to the place of cremation tho Behar Dorns worship 
Masdn, a demon who is supposed to torment the dead if not duly 
propitiated. Burial is occasionally resorted to, but is not common, 
except in the case of persons who die of cholera or small-pox 
and children under three years of ago. In these cases the body 
is laid in the grave face downward with the head pointing to tho 
north. 

4 * By all classes of Hindus,” says Dr. Wise, “ the Dom is regarded 

Habits and customs. with Loih disgusi and fear, not only on account 
of Ills habits being abhorrent and abominable, 
but also because he is believed to have no humane or kindly feelings. 
To those, however, who view him as a human being, the Dom 
appears as an improvident and dissolute man, addicted to sensuality 
and intemperance, hut often an affectionate husband and indulgent 
father. As no Hindu can approaoh a Dom, his peculiar customs 
are unknown, and are therefore said to be wicked and accursed. A 
tradition survives among the Dacca Doms, that in the days of the 
Naw&bs their ancestors were brought from Patna for employment 
as executioners (jailed) and disposers of the dead—hateful duties, 
which they perform at the present day. On the paid establish¬ 
ment of each magistracy a Dom hangman is borne, who officiates 
whenever sentence of death is carried out. On these occasions he is 
assisted by his relatives, and as the bolt is drawn shouts of 4 Dohai 

1 The whole of this business was acted, before mo in the Buxar Central 
jlail by a number of Magahiya Dorns undergoing sentence there. Several of 
them hud their left arms scarred from the shouider to the wrist by assiduous 
worship of the tribal Lavcrna. 

2 JlOTace, j Epist. i. 16, 60. 
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Malicirani! 9 or ‘Doh&i Judge Sahib 9 are raised to exonerate them 

from all blame/ 9 J , 

The peculiar functions which the caste performs at aU Hindu 
funerals may be observed by all visitors to 
Attend Hindu funorals. j 5 enareSi an( j are described by Mr. Sherring 

as follows:—“On the arrival of the dead body at the place ot 
cremation, which in Benares is at the base of one of the steep stairs 
or ghats , called the Burning Gli&t, leading down from the streets 
above to the bed of the river Ganges, the Dom supplies five logs of 
wood, which he lays in order upon the ground, the rest of the wood 
being given by the family of the deceased. When the pile is ready 
for burning, a handful of lighted straw is brought by the Dom, and 
is taken from him and applied by one of the chief members of the 
family to the wood. The Dora is the only person who can furnish 
the light for the purpose; and if from any circumstance the services of 
ono cannot he obtained, great delay and inconvenience are apt 
to arise. The Dom exacts his fee for three things, namely, first, for 
the five logs; secondly, for the bunch of straw; and thirdly, for tho 
light/ 9 It should bo added that the amount of the fee is not fixed, 
but deponds upon the rank and circumstances of the deceased. In 
Eastern Bengal, according to Dr. Wise, the services of the Dom at 
the funeral pyre are not now absolutely essential. Of late years, at 
any rate in Dacca, household servants carry the corpse to the burn¬ 
ing gh&t, where the pyre constructed by them is lighted by the 
nearest relative. 

Tho degraded position forced upon all Doms by reason of the 
functions which some of them perform is on tho 
Social status. -whole acquiesced in by the entire caste, most 

of whom, however, follow the comparatively cleanly occupation of 
making baskets and mats. Taking food as the test of social status, 
it will be seen that Doms eat beef, 1 2 pork, horse-flesh, fowls, ducks, 
field-rats, and the flesh of animals which have died a natural death. 
All of them, moreover, except the Bansphor and Chapariva sub¬ 
castes, will eat tho loavings of men of other castes. To this 
last point one exception must be noted. No Dom will touch tho 
leavings of a Dhobi,* nor will he take water, sweetmeats, or any 
sort of food or drink from a man of that caste. Tho aversion 
with which the Dhobi is regarded is so pronounced that Doms of Be liar 
have assured me that they would not take food from a Muham¬ 
madan who had his water fetched for him by a washerman of his 
own religion. The reason is obscure. Some people say tho Dhobi is 
deemed impure because he washes women’s clothes after childbirth; 
but this fact, though oonolusive enough for the average Hiudu, 
would not, I imagine, count for much with a' Dom. Moroovor, the 
Doms themselves say nothing of the kind, but tell a very singular 
story to aocount for their hatred of the Dhobis. Once upon a time, 


1 In Mim V’dabad and Eastern Bengal they profess to abstain from beef 
and hold themselves superior to Muckis and Buuris tor so doing. In Assam 
bofialo meat ia also forbidden. 

2 Some Doms say they will not cut the leaviugs of Dosadks and Ckawars, 
but this refinement is not general. 
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they say, Supat Bhakat, tho ancestor of the Doms, was returning* 
tired and hungry from a long journey. On his way ho met a Dhobi 
i^oing along with a donkey oarrying a bundle of clothes, and asked 
him for food and drink. The Dhobi would give him nothing and 
abused him into the bargain, whereupon Supat Bhakat fell upon 
the Dhobi, drove him away with blows, killed his donkey, and cooked 
and ate it on the spot. After he had eaton he repented of what he 
had done,, and seeing that it was all the Dhobi's fault declared him 
and bis caste to bo accursod for the Doms for ever, so that a Dorn 
should never take food from a Dhobi or eat in his house. The 
legend may perhaps be a distorted version of the breach of some 
primitive taboo in which Dhobis and donkeys somehow played a part. 
Doms will not touch a donkey, but the animal is not regarded by 
the caste in the light of a totem. In this connexion I may mention 
the curious fact that the Ankuria and Bisdelia Doms of Birbhum 
will not hold a horse or kill a dog, nor will they use a dao with a 
wooden handle, explaining that their ancestors always worked with 
handloless daos, and that they are bound to adhere to the ancient 
custom. Tho prejudice against killing a dog seems at first sight to 
suggest some connexion with the Bauris ; but it may equally arise 
from the fact that ono of the duties of scavenging Doms in towns is 
to kill ownerless dogs. 

Doms believo their original profession to be the making of 
Occupation. baskets and mats, and even the menial and 
scavenging sub-castes follow these occupations to 
some extent. About half of the caste are believed to havo taken to 
agriculture, but none of these have risen above the rank of occupancy 
raiyats, and a largo proportion arc nomadic oultivators and landless 
day-labourers. In the south of Manbhum a small number of rent- 
free tenures, bearing the name sibottar , and supposed to be set apart 

for the worship of the god Siva, are now in the possession of Doms _ 

a fact of which I can suggest no explanation. Tho Bajunia sub- 
casto aro employed to make highly discordant music at marriages 
and festivals. His women-folk, however, only perforin as musicians 
at tho wedding of their own people, it being considered highly 
derogatory for them to do so for outsiders. At homo the Domui 
manufactures baskets and rattles for children. A single wander¬ 
ing branch of the Magahiy& suh-casto has earned for itself a 
reputation which has extended to tho whole of that group. il Tho 
Magaliiyii Doms of Ohamparan,says Mr. Beames, u are a race of 
professional thieves. They extend their operations into the contiguous 
districts of Nepal. They are rather dainty in their operations, 
and object to commit burglary by digging through the walls of 
houses: they always enter a house by the door; and if it is 
dark, they carry a light. Of course all this is merely done by way 
ot bravado. Magahiyds never live long in one place. They niovo 
about constantly, pitching their ragged little reed tent 3 or sirkis 
outside a village or on a grassy patch by the roadside, like our 
gipsies, till they have done all the plundering that offers itself in the 
neighbourhood, when they move off again.” The popular belief 
that all Magahiyd Doms are habitual criminals is, however, a mistake. 
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Burn-l.iry is followed as a profession only by the wandering mombors 
of that silb-caste. The Magahiyas of Gya are peaceable basket- 

makers and cultivators, who regard thieving with as much horror 
as their neighbours, and know nothing of the La verba cult of Sansan 
Mai, whom they identify with Jagadambd, the small-pox goddess, 
one of a group of seven sisters presiding over various diseases. 
There seems, indeed, reason to believe that the predatory hakm 
of the gipsy Magaliiybs of Ckampavan are due rather to force of 
circumstances than to an inborn criminal instinct; and the success of 
the measures introduced for their reclamation by Mi. L. h- Uerny 
wliile Magistrate of Clmmparan affords grounds for the hope that 
they may in course of timo settle down as peaceable cul ivators 

The following statement shows the number and distnhution of 

Doms in 1872 and 1881: — 


District. 


Jlurdwan 
Ihinkuva 
Birbhum 
Mulnnpnr 
1] ughli i,. 
Howrah 
24* Panamas ... 
Nadiya 
Khulna 
Jt.ssoro 
Murshodabad 
Dinujpur 
Kajsliahye 
'Kanfrpur 
Boicra 
Palma 
Darjiling 
Julpigori 
Kuril Behar ... 
l)aoc* 

Varidpur 
Bakurganj 
Muimansinh ... 


1872. 


1881. 


62,327 
7,193 
3 1,897 
18,«10 

} 10,715 
0,178 
2,937 


1,078 

10,400 

1,844 

682 

3,093 

171 

1,606 

88 

75 


Gil 

660 

1,082 

3,717 


District. 


38,950 

17,001 

35,438 

I 

10,729 

2,950 

3,159 

8,247 

49 

2,064 

7,677 

3,494 

405 

1,738 

327 

1,231 

100 

952 

881 

270 

292 

SB2 

1,112 


Chittagong ... 
Noakhali 

Tipperali 
Patna 
Gya 

Shahabad . 

Tirlu.i i Dnrbbnnica 
Hrhut 1 Mozufferpur 

Snran . 

Chatuparan. 

Mongnyr . 

Bhagalnar . 

Purniah . 

Mnldah . 

Stuital Parganaa ... 

Cuttack . 

Puri . 

Balasore . 

Tributary States . .. 
Uazaribagh 

IjohardogA . 

Singbhnm . 

Manbhuiii 

Tributary States ... 


1872. 


15,191 

793 

I, 905 
6,116 
7,027 
4,675 

II, 557 

7,466 
4.411 
10,709 
1 1,961 
3,207 
l ,227 
29,405 
2.4 ' 
2.118 
1 ,307 
4.863 
7,500 
5,395 
2,054 
17,!)42 
836 


1881. 


9,117 
3S0 
8* l 
5,*"t 
0,773 
B.SI2 
10,618 
10,042 
9,955 
8 612 
14.91U 
17,279 
G.S53 
1,377 
35.634 
J ,7 85 

3,929 

7,962 

6/17 5 
2.21fc 
IS,610 
2,411 


Domkatar, asectionof Babhans 
in Western Bengal and Behar 
to whom tlie members of other 
sections will not give their 
daughters in marriage, though 
they will many Domkatar wo¬ 
men. It perhaps deserves notice 
that hat ar or hat dr i is the name 
of the peculiar curved knife used 
by the basket-making Doms. 

Dona Khakha, a raven, a 
totemistic sept of Oraons in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Dom-P&tni, Machhwd or 
Njaq&rchi, a eub-casto of Patnis 
in Bengal. 


DomrS, a sub-ensio of Turis 
in Chota Nagpur; a synonym 
for Dom. 

Domtakar&i, a mil of the 
Bbaradwaj section ot Maithu 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Domtashi, a title of those 
Doms whose only profession is 
to soil bamboo articles, originally 
immigrants from Upper India. 

Domtikdr, a kul or soction of 
Bfibhuna in Behar. 

Don, a mill or soclion of tho 
I Cl t harm ilia Madheeifi sub-caste of 
I llidwiiis in Behar. 
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Dondchatra, a section of P&ns 
in Ckota Nagpur. 

Dong-ba, a rui or sept of 
Sherpa Bliotias of Nepal. 

Dongwcir, a title of those who 
use canoes, generally Gond, 
Malla, or Oraon. 

Donwcir, a kid or section of 
B&bhans and a sept of Rajputs 
in Behar; a sept of the Rautar 
sub*tribe of Tliarus. 

Dopdtid, a sub-caste of Maya¬ 
ns in Eastern Bengal. 


Dorihar-jogi, a section of 
Rajwdrs in Chota Nagpur. 

Doroa-Gond or Naik, a sub¬ 
tribe of Gonds in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Doromp&, a rui or sept of tho 
Ruichhung sub-tribe of Dejong 
Lhoris or Bliotias of tho south. 

Dorowar, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Dorrd, a sub-tribe of Bkuiyds 
in Western Bengal. 

a degraded Aryan or refined Dravidian cultivating 
caste of Behar and Chota Nagpur, the members 
Traditions of origin. o; £ ^ieh largely employed as village 

watchmen and messengers, and bear a very evil reputation as habitual 
criminals. Dosddhs claim to bo descended from tho soldiers of tho 
Pdndava prince Bhima or Bhim Sen, and to be.allied to the Cheros, 
who are supposed at one time to have ruled in Behar. Buchanan 
thought there was “some reason to suspect” that the Dosadhs 
might be the same tribe as the Ckandals of Bengal, basing this 
conjecture on the statement that “ the two castes follow nearlyUhe 
same professions and bear the same rank, while tho Chanddls pretUSl 
to be descended of Rdliu, and, I am told, worship that monster.” 
In fact however, the Ckandals do not worship Rahu or trace their 
origin to him, and the Dosadhs revere a host of deified heroes, a 
form of worship entirely unknown to the Ckand&l. The young 
men of the caste are often rather good-looking, and many of them 
have a yellowish brown complexion with wide, expanded nostrils 
and tho tip of the nose slightly turned up. The complexion, however, 
and the shape of the nose show a range of variations which seems to 
indicate considerable mixture of blood. 

Professor Mantegazza, following Dalton, describes them as 
« Aryans of a very low typeand it seems about equally likely that 
the original stook may have been a branch of the Aryans.degraded 
and coarsened by crossing with lower races, or a. non-Aryan tribe 
refined in feature and raised in stature by intermixture with semi- 
Arvan castes. In Northern Behar there has probably been some 
infusion of Mongolian blood ; and in all parts of the country some 

allowance must he made for the fact that members of any Hindu 
caste except the Dom, Dhobi, and Chamar may gain admission into 
the Dosadh community by giving a feast to the heads of the caste 
and eating pork and drinking liquor in token of their adoption of 
Dosadh usage. This privilege, no doubt, is not eagerly sought lor, 
and most of those who join themselves to tlio Dosadhs alter tins 
fashion have probably got into trouble with their o n for 

keeping a Dosadh mistress or doing something disreputable, bull 
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tlio oxistenco of a regular procedure for enrolling recruits from othor 
castes shows that such cases are not unknown, and they must tend in 
some measure to modify tho physical type of the caste... 

The caste is divided into eight sub-castesKana uj i a, Magah i ya, 
Bhojpuria, Pailwar, Kavnar or Kanwar, 
intomaistructure. j^ ur j or Kurin, Dharhi or Dhar, Silhotia or 

Sirotia, Bahalia. The members of nearly aU these groups will eat 
cooked food together, but do not intermarry. The Dhai hi, however, 
who protend to ho descended from -a Goala who accidentally IvtIIckI 
a cow, and disclaim all connexion with the Dosadhs, are exc uded 
from this privilege; and the Kamar have only recently cleared 
themselves from tho suspicion of eating beef and been admitted 
to social intercourse with tho other sub-castes. Concerning c 0 
Bahalia there is somo question whether they are Dosadhs at oil, 
and it has been maintained that they are a distinct caste of gypsy- 
like habits, and possibly akin to the Bediyas. Most Bahalias, 
however, insist on their title to be considered Dosadhs and m 
Bengal at any rate tho Bahalia and Dosadh eat and smoko 
together, and, though they do not intermarry, behave generally as if 
they were brandies of the same stock. The sections {dih, mul, pane,’, 
or pangat) , which are very numerous, are shown in Appendix I. In 
applying the rule of exogamy to a particular case the caste profess to 
exclude the sections of (1) the father, (2) tho paternal grandmother, 
(3) the paternal great-grand-mothers, (4) the paternal great-great- 
grandmothers, (5) the mother, (6) the maternal grandmother, (<) the 
maternal great-grandmothers, and to follow the double method of 
reckoning explained in the article on Bais. So that if tho proposed 
bridegroom’s maternal grandmother should happen to have belonged 
to tho same section as one of the proposed bride s paternal great- 
great- grandmothers, the marriage would be disullowed notwithstand¬ 
ing that the parties themselves belong to different sections. It is 
obvious, howover, that entire conformity with so complicated and 
far-reaching a scheme of prohibitions requires that genealogies shall 
be carefully kept up and infringements of the rules jealously watohed 
for by the headmen and panchayats^ who in the first instance 
determine the question whether a particular couple may marry or 
not. There aro indeed officials called panjidrs or genealogists, who 
aro supposed to act aB referees in such matters, but the caste 0,3 
a whole is on a very low educational level, and it is very doubtful 
whether tho strict letter of these rules is invariably complied with. 
It will be seen that nearly all the sections of the Magahiya and 
Pailwar sub-castes aro titular, while most of tho other sub-castes 
have heal or territorial sections. The Bahalia .have no sectious, and 
regulate their marriages by the standard formula for reckoning pro¬ 
hibited degrees calculated to soven generations in the descending 
lino. This formula is ulso usod by tho other buh-oastes as supple¬ 
mentary to their system of exogamy. 

DobAcIIm marry their daughters whenever they can afford to do 
^ . bo, but they do not hold the strict view of tho 

spiritual necessity of infant-marriage which is 
current among the higher cautus, and tho hu t of u girl's marriage 
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being deferred until she has passed the ago of puberty is not deemed 
to put any special slur on the family to which she belongs. Some 
Dosadhs, however, hold that an adult bride is not entitled to the full 
marriage service (hiyah), hut must be married by the sagai form 
used at the remarriage of a widow. The marriage eoremony is 
a somewhat meagre copy of the ritual in voguo among middle- 
class Hindus. Well-to-do Dosadhs employ Brahmans to officiate 
as priests; but this practice is not general, and most members 
of the caste content themselves with getting a Brahman to fix an 
auspicious day for the event, and to mutter certain formula) [mantras) 
over the vermilion, the smearing of which on the bride’s forehead 
constitutes the binding portion of the rite. An infant bride is kept 
in her parent’s house until she reaches puberty, at the age of twelve 
or fourteen, when the ganna ceremony is performed, her nails are out 
and stained red, and her husband takes her to his own house. Consum¬ 
mation does not take place until after the gaund ceremony. Polygamy 
is permitted to a limited extent. A man may in no case have more 
than two wives, and he is not supposed to take a second wife at all 
unless the first is childless or suffers from an incurable disease. In 
the Santal Parganas, however, three wives aro allowed, aud the 
tendency is to follow the aboriginal usage of unlimited polygamy. 
A widow may marry again by the sagai form, and it is deemed right, 
on grounds of domestic convenience, for her to marry her late husband’s 
younger brother i£ such a relative survives him. In the event of her 
marrying an outsider she takes no sharo in her late husband’s 
property, and any children she may have had by him remain in the 
charge of his family. Divorce is permitted by all sub-castes except 
the Kcimar, with the sanction of the panchayat, for adultery and 
persistent disobedience <>r ill-temper on the part of the wife. In the 
Santal Parganas and Pal&Daau a sal leaf is tom in two or a stick 
broken to symboliso the separation of the couple. Divorced women 
may marry again by the sagai rite, but they must first give a feast to 
the members of the caste by way of atonement for their previous 

misconduct. 

Most Dosadhs, if questioned about their religion, will persistently 
R r . that they are orthodox Hindus, and' in 

° lo proof of this allegation will refer to the fact that 

they employ Brahmans and worship the regular gods. In most 
districts, indeed, degraded Kanaujia or Maithil Brahmans serve the 
caste as priests in a somewhat irregular and intermittent fashiou, 
being paid in cash for specific acts of worship and for attendance 
at marriages- Many Dosadhs, again, belong to the Sri Narayani 
sect, and sonic follow the pa nth, or doctrine of Kabir, Tulsi Das, 
Gorakhuath, or Nanai;. This enthusiasm for religion, however, 
liko the Satn&ni movement among the Chamars of the Central 
Provinces, appears to bo a comparatively re coot development, 
induced in the main by the desire of social advancement and 
existing side by side with peculiar religious observances, survivals 
from an earlier animistio form of belief, traces of which may perhaps 
bo discerned in current Hindu mythology. 
Thoir tribal deity lUhu has been transformed 
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by tlio Brahmans into a Daily a or Titan, wlio is supposed to cause 
eclipses by swallowing the sun and moon. Though placed in tho 
orthodox pantheon as the son of the Danava Viprachitti and Sinhik/t, 
Baku has held his ground as the chief deity of the Dosadhs. To 
avert diseases, and in fulfilment of vows, sacrifices of animals and tho 
fruits of tho earth are offered to him, at which a Dosadh Bhakat or 
Chatiya usually presides. On special occasions a stranger form of 
worship is resorted to, parallels to which may be found in the rustic 
cult of the Roman villagers and the votaries of the Phoenician deities. 
A ladder, made with sides of green bamboos and rungs of sword- 
blades, is raised in tho midst of a pile, of burning mango wood, 
through which the Bhakat walks barefooted and ascends the ladder 
without injury. Swine of all ages, a ram, wheaten flour, and rice- 
milk (khir)j are offered up: after which the worshippers partake of 
a feast and drink enormous quantities of ardent spirits. 

Another form of this worship has been described to me by 
Dosadhs of Darbhanga and North Bk&galpur. 
ms worship. q u ^ tho ninth, or tho day before 

the full-moon of the months Aglian, Magk, Pkalgun, or Baisakh, 
tho Dosadh who has bound himself by a vow to offer the fire 
sacrifice to Ealiu must build within tho day a thatched hut 
(gahbar) measuring five cubits hv four and having tho doorway 
facing east. Here the priest or Bhakat, himself a Dosadh, who 
is to officiate at the next clay’s ordeal must spend that night, 
sleeping on the hnsa grass with which the floor is strewn. In 
front of the door of the hut is a bamboo platform about three feet 
from the ground, and beyond that again is dug a trench six cubits 
long, a span and a quarter wide, and of the same depth, running east 
and west. Firo-places are built to the north of tho trench, at the 
point marked d in the plan below. On tho next day, being the 
fifth, tho tenth, or the full-moon day of the months mentioned above, 
tho trench is filled with mango wood soaked in ghee, and two 
earthen vessels of boiling milk are placed close to the platform. The 
Bhakat bathes himself on tho north side of the trench and puts on 
a now cloth dyed for the occasion with turmcrio. Ho mutters a 
number of mystio formuloo and worships Balm on both sides of the 
trench. The fire is then kindled, and tho Bhakat solemnly walks 
throe times round 1 he trenoh, keeping his right hand always towards it. 
The end of the third round brings him to the east end of tho trench, 
where lie takes by the'hand a Brahman retained for this purpose 
with a fee of two new wrappers (dhotis), and calls upon him to lead 
tho way through tho fire. Tho Brahman then walks along the 
trench from oast to west, followed by the Bhakat. Both ore supposed 
to tread with baro feet on tho five, but I imagiuo this is for the most 
part an optical illusion. By the time they start the actual flames 
have subsided, and the trenoh is so narrow that very little dexterity 
would enable a man to walk with his foot on either edge, so as not 
to touch the smouldering uhIios ut the bottom. On roui king tho 
west end of the trench the Brahman stirs the milk with his hand to 
see that it has boon properly boiled. Here his part iii the ceremony 
comes to an end. By passing through tho fire the Bhakat is believed 
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*°, hav f b f? n “spired witli tho spirit of Rdhu, who lias become incar¬ 
nated m him. hilled with the divine or demoniac afflatus, and also, 
i may be surmised, excited by drink and gdnjd, he mounts the 
bamboo platform, chants mystic hymns, and distributes to the crowd 
, 4< leaves, whioh heal diseases otherwise incurable, and flowers which 
have the virtue of causing barron women to conceive. The proceed¬ 
ings end with, a feast, and religious excitement soon passes into 
drunken revelry lasting long into tho night. 


/ 


a. Bliakat’s hut {gahbar). 
1. Platform ( mach'an ), 

c. Trench full o£ fire. 

d. Fire-places. 

Vessels of milk. 


f. Point from which Brahman and Bhakat pass through the fire. 

i -c ?‘L xt m 1 ? 1 P ortanee to the worship of Rdhu is that of various 
deified heroes, m honour of whom huts are erected in different parts 

du i her ? U /’ ! 10ar Patoa ’ is the shri ne of Gauraid or 
Lroraiy.., a l)osadh bandit chief, to which members of all castes 

resort; the clean making offerings of meal, the unclean sacrificS 
a swine or several young pigs and pouring out libations of St on 
tho ground Throughout liohar, Salesh or Sdldis, said to have been 
tho porter of Bhirn feen, but afterwards a formidable robber in the 
Morang or Nepal Term, ,s invoked; a pig being killed, and rice S 
sweat moats, and spirits oflerod. In other districts Chodr Mai is hell 
in reverence, and a ram sacrificed. In Mir.dp.ir the favoured deitv 
is Bindhaohal, the spirit of the Vindhya mountains In Pntno'* • 
either Candf, Moti Ram, Kdru or Karwd Bir Miriri the Pw! 

W M;i Kali, Dovt, L £££* 

node m Hindu astronomy, sometimes represented as the tad of 
tho eclipse-dragon, and credited will. ™ L i e , 

It-llm the ascondino- nnd.. causing lunar eclipses; whilo 

lw ,» ' “p 110d, *> represented by the head of the drao-on 

r r— f a '^‘ h T l 

who minister to tb„ Sufa «.?££ 
iisually go to the pnest or the head of the Dofddh household S 

order. The guru, called 
, abstains from all manual 
„ ^ c, , 'f~jr , . v —jjia toxt-book is tlio Gyan- 

ar or boa ol Know edge, beboved to have been written by Vishnu 
himself in his hum of Oknlur-blni ja, or tho four-armed. It inculcates 
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the immaterial nature of god (Nirdkara), which is regarded by the 
Brahmans as a most pernicious heresy. In the Santa! Parganas 
Dhobis and barbers serve the Dosadhs as priests. 

Dosddhs usually burn, but occasionally bury, their dead and 
perform a srdddh , more or less of the orthodox pattern, on the eleventh 
day after death. The female Dosddh is unclean for six days after 
child-birth. On the seventh day she bathes, but is not permitted to 
touch the household utensils till the twelfth day, when a feast {bara hi) 
is given and she becomes ceremonially clean. 

Tbe social rank of Dosadhs is very low. No respectable caste 
will eat with them, while they themselves, 
i-'Uion^ status aml occu * besides eating pork, tortoises, fowls, and 
field-rats, and indulging freely in strong drink, 
will take food from any class of Hindus except the Dhobi and the 
specially unclean castes of Dom and Chamar. Some of them even 
keep pigs and cure pork. Thoir characteristic occupation is to serve as 
watclnuen (c/iaufciddrs), and in this capacity they afford an excellent 
illustration of the Platonic doctrine otov t apa 8eivo<; <f>v\airovrov 
teal (fiwp heevos, 1 for they rank among the most persistent criminals 
known to the Indian police. Wo find them also as village mes¬ 
sengers ( goraxt ), grooms, elephant-drivers, grass and wood-cutters, 
pankhd coolies, and porters. They bear a high character as carriers, 
and are popularly believed to repress their criminal instincts when 
formally entrusted with goods in that capacity. In South Bliagalpur 
the occupation of a groom is considered degrading, and a Dosndh 
who takes servieo in that capacity is expelled from the caste. This 
seems to be a purely local practice. In Western Bengal and Beliar 
Dosddlis occasionally work as cooks and grooms for Europeans. 
Some of the chaukiddrs and (/omits hold small allotments of land 
rent-free in lieu of the services rendered by them to tho village/ 3 
but gonerally speaking Dosadhs hold a low place in the agricultural 
system. . Their improvidence and their dissolute habits binder thorn 
from rising above the grade of occupancy raiyat, and a very large 
proportion of them are merely teuants-at-will or landless day- 
labourers. During the Muhammadan ruio in Bengal, says Dr. Wise, 
Dosadhs and Buhalias served in the army, and when Ali Vardi Khan 
was Nawab Nazim the native historian stigmatises their licentious 
conduct as a disgrace to tho Government. Prom tho days of William 
Mamuton it has been generally believed that in tho early period of 
our nn it ary history “Bengali sepoys almost exclusively filled several 
°* () . ur „taliouB, and distinguished themselves as bravo and active 
Kokuers; but, as is pointed out by Mr. Shore, for years before the 
battle ot 1 assey the troops in Bengal were, chiefly oomposed of 
recruits ermstod m Hindustan. According to Mr. lloado. most of tho 
sepoys who served under Lord Clive wore Dog&dhs, who of course 
cannot be regarded as Bengalis* in the ordinary sense of iho word. 
It must ho remembered, however, that a few generations ago tho 

7 Plain, litp : h 334. 

2 Buchanan, ii, 235, says that in Bliagalpur tbo Dc*iidh receives from two 
to ten biyhas of land tenUfvnc, with ( ’ , part, or a quarter uf a seer put 
niaund, of the rent in grain, all these charges beiu;; paid by the landlord. 

K 
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word Bengal was used in a more extended and less accurate sense 
than is now the case, and it is quite likely that when Hamilton wrote 
of Bengali sepoys lie merely meant to distinguish Natives of Hin¬ 
dustan from the Madras sepoys (see article Telinga), who were 
largely employed in our early campaigns in Bengal. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Dosadhs in 1872 and 1881:— 


DISTRICT. 

1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bard wan . 

Bonkuni, . 

BLrbhum . 

Midnapur . 

Hughli . 

Howrah . 

24-Parganas . 

Nadiya . 

Khulna . 

JTessoro . 

Mursbedabad . 

Dinajpur . 

Rajsbuhye ... . 

Rangpur . 

Bogra . 

Patina . 

Darjiling ... . 

Julpigori . 

Kaon Behar . 

Dacca . 

Faridpur . 

605 

10 

144 

9G 

} 479 

5.C66 
1,357 

23 

2,435 

1,HK> 

195 

201 

46 

25 

08 

142 

50 

4 

600 

24 

1,414 

133 , 
t 251 

l 1,172 
1,304 
309 
15 
20 

1,880 

0,092 

020 

25S 

80 

311 

1,230 

fl 

100 

337 

894 

Bakarganj . 

Maimansinh . 

Tipperah . 

Chittagong . 

Patna . 

Gya 

Shahabad . 

f DarMutnga 

lirllufc IMozuftorpor ... 

Saran . 

Chaiuparan .. 

Monzliyr . 

Bhagalpnr . 

Purniah . 

Maldah . 

Sant&l Parganas . 

Hazaribagh . 

LohardngA . 

Singbham . 

Manbham . 

Tributary States . 

14 

30 

0 

3 

85,086 
95,001 
77,974 
} 290,186 

73,«>98 

70,600 

99,892 

07,127 

27,374 

2,393 

8,307 

16,553 

25,233 

244 

90S 

4,030 

159 

8 

100,031 

1' V.M' 
90,845 
f 189,051 
(. 179,758 
79,000 
82,807 
111,331 
72,412 
31,083 
•» 0(0 

iik'33 

20,779 

34,998 

210 

1,074 

2.780 


Dosi, a title of Oswal Bara¬ 
jas. 

Doside, a sub-group of the 
Ilele Kaibarttas in Central 
Bengal. 

Dotiy&l, a thar or section of 
Nepali Brahmans. 

Dowalbandhi, a section of 
Ghasis in Chota Nagpur. 

DrAbirf, Draviri, a territorial 
division of the Pancha Dravira 
Brahmans who live in the south 
of the Yindhya range, a country 
of the Dra vidian or Tamil lan¬ 
guage. 

Duarbandha, a sub-caste of 
8 unris in Maldah. 

Du&rseni, a Bub-caste of 
GhAgie in Chota Nagpur. 

Dubaithia, a section of Sondrs 
in Debar. 

Dube or Dobe, a title of Gaura, 
Sdraswat, and KanaujiA Brah¬ 
mans, and of B&blmns in Debar; 


a title of the Brahmans who 
officiate as priests for lower castes 
in Bengal. 

Dubhiar, Dobih&r, a mul or 
section of the Knnaujia sub-casto 
of Sonars in Debar. 

Dub Sag, a grass, a totem- 
istic sept of Mundas in Chota 
N agpur, 

Dudhaila or Magkayd , a sub- 
caste of Dhanuks in Behai*. 

Dudhi&, a section of Mauliks 
in Western Bengal, 

Dudhkator&, a mul or section 
of the Ajodhiabasi sub-caste of 
Sondrs in Behar. 

Dudh-Kaur, a sub-tribe of 
Kaurs in Chota Nagpur. 

Dudhli&i a section of Godlds 
in tlie North-Western Provinces. 

Dudhnait, a hil or soction of 
BAbUftus in Behai*. 
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Dudhpuriet, a mul or section 
of the Nuomulia or Majraut 
sub-caste of Goalas in Behar. 

Dudhrdj, a section of Kamis 
in Darjiling. 

Dudhwar or Dojwar, a sub¬ 
caste of Dhdnuks in Behar who 
are said never to castrate calves. 

Dud-Kharia, a sub-caste of 
Klmrias in Chota Nagpur. 

Dudul, a kind of bird, a totem- 
istic sept of Kharwars in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Dugar, a sect of Dasndmi 
Sannyasis. 

Dugra, a variant for Dogla or 
Dogra, q.v . 

Dugriar, a section of Kurmis 
in Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 

Dukhchaki, a thar or sept of 
Mangars in Darjiling. 

Duldl, a thar or section of 
Nepdli Brahmans. 

Dulid, a sub-caste of Bagdis 
in Bengal, who are fisher¬ 
men, pal Id-bearers, and general 
labourers. 

Duma la Godrd, a sub-caste 
of Goal As in Orissa. 

Duman, a sub-oaste of Sutra- 
dhars in Noakhali, 

Dumania, a section of Goalas 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Dumar, a section of Godlas in 
Behar. 

Dumariar, a pur or section of 
S&kadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Dumdolia, a section of Goalas 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Dumjan, a section of Murmis 
in Darjiling. 


Dumrahar, a section of BAis 
Sonars in Behar. 

Dumrait, a section of BAb- 
hans in Behar. 

Durnri, a mul or seotion of 
the Tinmulia Madhesia sub-caste 
of Halwais in Behar. 

Dumria, Dumurid , Dungridr , 
Dungri, a totemistic section or 
sept of Kurmis, Lohars, Mundas, 
and Maliilis in Chota Nagpur, 
the members of which will not eat 
the wild fig {dumur). 

Dumriaba, a totemistic sept of 
Jmiugs in the Tributary States 
of Orissa, probably a variant of 
Dumria, and having reference to 
the wild fig. 

Dundoar, an ow r l, a totemistic 
sept of Cliiks in Chota Nagpur. 

Dundu, a kind of eel, a sept 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Dundwar, a section of Bab- 
haus in Behar. 

Dungdung, a river-tish, a sept 
of Muudas and Kharias in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Dungia, a sub-tribe of Dhi- 
mdls in the Darjiling Terai. 

Dungmdli, a sept of Kharabus 
in Darjiling. 

Duntakarich, a mul oi the 
Bharadwaja section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Dunya, a sept of the Tuug- 
jainya snh-tribe of Ohakmas in 
tho Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Dura, a fruit, a totemistic sept 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Dural, a section of Kamis in 
Darjiling. > 

Durang, a section of Khar ins 
in Chota Nagpur, 
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Durbicha, a thar or sept of 
Sunuwars in Darjiling. 

Durgbansi, a sept of Raj¬ 
puts in Behar. 

Durgu, a section of theKochli- 
Mandai in Dacca. 

Durihar , a string-maker in 
Hazaribagh. Some of them bear 
the title of Gosain. 

Durih&r, a religious group of 
J ugis* 

Durjea, see Darjea. 

Duryodhan, a titlo of Sunris 
in Bengal. 

Duscid, a section of Goalcis in 
the North-Western Provinces and 
Behar. 


Dusre, a group of the Sri- 
bastab sub-caste of Kdyastlis in 
Behar. 

Dut, a title of Bangaja Kay- 
asths. 

Dw&das> a sub-caste of Tolis 
in Bengal. 

Dwija, a synonym for Brah¬ 
man. 

Dwijciti, Dijdti ,“twice-born,” 
a title of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
and Yaisyas in the scheme of 
castes attributed to the mythical 
Manu. In the Census papers the 
term seems to have been used 
pedantically by Brahmans or 
ltajputs who wished to glorify 
themselves. 
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Echaghatu, a sept of Hos 
in Singbhum. 

Eh-A'r, a sept of tho Chandra- 
bansi Rajputs in Behar. 

Ekddas, a sub-casto of Telis 
in Bengal and Orissa; * a section 
of tbe liauniyar sub-caste of 
Baniy&s in Behar. 

Ekadasi, a functional group 
of Jugis in Bengal. 

Ekauna, a section of tbo Biya- 
hut and Ivharidaha Kalw&rs and 
of Awadhia llajams in Behar. 

Ekahre-Ord, a mul of the 
Bharadwaj section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Ekahre-Ruchaul, amuloi the 
Bharadwdj section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Ekahre-Kanhauli, a mul of 
tho Bharadwaj section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Ekahre-Sagrdm, a mul of the 
Bharadwaj section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 


Ekahre-Torne, a mul of tho 
Bharadwaj section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Ekka, tortoise, a totemistic 
sept of Oraons in Chota Nagpur. 

Ekpatia, a sub-caste of Maya- 
rds in Eastern Bengal. 

Eksarid, a kul or section of 
Bubhans in Behar. 

Ekside, a sub-group of tho 
Hole Kaibarttas in Central 
Bengal. 

Emboro, a sept of IIos in 
Singbhum. 

Erengd-Kharia, a sub-caste 
of Khari&s in Chota Nagpur. 

Ergat, a kind of mouse, sup¬ 
posed to live in plum bushes, a 
totemistic sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Ergo, rat, a totemistic sopt of 
Oraons in Chota Nagpur. 
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Fadung, a sept of Tipperahs 
in tho HilL Tracts of Chittagong. 

Fakir, a title of tho Harita 
section of Utkal Brahmans in 
Orissa. 

Fakir, an Arabic word, pro¬ 
perly denoting a Mahomedan 
religious mendicant, but vaguely 
used to denote beggars of all 
kinds. Of fakirs in the strict 
eenso of tho word, tho following 
classes are enumerated by Wilson: 

“ 1. Tho Kadarid or Banawd^ 
who profess to be tbe spiritual 
descendants of Saiad Abdul-Kadir 
Jildni, of Bagdad. 2. The Chisli- 
tid, followers of Banda-nawaz, 
whose shrine is at Kalbarga; 
they are usually Sliias. 3. 8hu- 
taria, descendants of Abdul-fthu- 
tar-i-ndk. 4. Tabkdtid, or Ma- 
darid, followers of Shdh Maddr ; 
many of these ore jugglers, and 
bear or monkey-leaders. 5. Ma¬ 
lang, descended from Jaman Jati, 
one of Shah Maddr’s disciples. 
6 . Rafdi, or Giuz-mdr, descended 
from Saiad Ahmed Kabir ftafai, 
who appear to beat, cut, and 
wound themselves without Buffer¬ 
ing inconvenience, and who, in 
tho belief of the faithful, can 
cut off their own heads and put 
them on again. 7. Jaldlid, fol¬ 
lowers of Saiad Taldl-ud-din 
Bokhdri. 8. Sohdgia, from Musa 
Soh/ig, who dress like women, 
wear female ornaments, play upon 
tuumoal inatrumonis, and wing 
and dance. 9. Waksh-bandia, 
followers of Bahd-ud-din, of 
Nakshband, distinguished by 
begging at night and carrying 
a lighted lump. 10. Bdwd pidci 


ka fakiran, who dress in white. 
There are other distinctions ; and 
at the Muharram a number of 
the lower classes assume the 
character and garb of fakirs, of 
different ridiculous personations, 
for the amusement of the popu¬ 
lace and the collection of contri¬ 
butions/’ 

Faluda-wcila, a maker of sher¬ 
bets and syrups. In Behar tho 
Faluda-wald often opens a tea 
shop during the cold weather. 

Faniga, grasshopper, a totem- 
istio sept of Parhaiyas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Farakh&badi, a sub-caste of 
Goreiis in Behar. 

Fariansa, a sopt of the 
Tungjainya sub-tribe of Ohak- 
mas in tho Hill Tracts of Chitta¬ 
gong. 

Farrash, Far ash, a servant 
whose business it is to spread and 
sweep mats, oarpets, etc. 

Fatehpuri, a section of Sonars 
in Behar. 

Fateh sing, a sub-caste of Telis 
in Murshedabad. 

Faujdar, a titlo conferred by 
the local Rajas of Western Ben¬ 
gal on certain families who wore 
engaged in police duties. The 
word also denotes the proselytiz¬ 
ing oiliomls of tho Vaishava 
sorts. 

Fenga, a section of Male in 
Bankura. 

Feringi, a title of tho Harita 
section of Utkal Brahmaus in 
Ujl issa* 
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Gabag, a section of Murmis in 
Daijilmg. 

G&cha, a thar or sept of Man- 
gars in Darjiling. 

Gachai, a sept of Parhaiyas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Gachhua or Ghana, a sub-caste 
of Tolis in Bengal from Gaclihu, 
a designation of persons who own 
gachh or oil mills and sugarcane 
mills. b 

. Oaehkdtd) a wood-cuttcr, a 
title of Seulis who cut down 
date-trees for their juice. 

Gadahid, a sub-caste of Dorns 
in Debar who aro breeders of 
donkeys; a section of the Ba- 
nodbia and J aiswur Kalwars in 
Behor. 

Gadahpurna, a pur or section 
of Sdkadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Gadaili, Gaddi, a section of 
K unis ; a thar or sept of Mangars 
in Darjiling. 

Gadaiyd, a section of Saraogis 
m Bohar. 

(jadanyA, a synonym for 
Garen. 

Gadasari, a sub-caste of Kur- 
mis iu Orissa. 

Gaddi, a ciaso of Mahomedan 
herdsmen m Bohar. 

Gaddi, Ghosi, or Ghosin, a 
sub-caste of OoAlAs in Behar. 

Gadhdiia, a (ion of 

in the North-Western Provinces 
and Bohar. 

Gadhayd, a sub-caste of 
Dhobis in Debar who keep 
donkeys; a title of Beldars. 


Gadheyia, a section of the 
Biyahutand Kharidaha Kalwars 
in Bohar. 

Gadhojia, a section of Goalds 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Gadhuwal, a section of the 
Jat sub-caste of Goalas in Bohar 
whose titles are Chaudhri, Singh, 
and Marar. 

Gadibharat, a section of Bag- 
dis in Western Bengal. 

Gadraha, a pur or section of 
Sdkadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Gaegoal, a sept of Goalas iu 
Chota Nagpur, who are forbid¬ 
den to eat pdkar fruit. 

Gaek, a sept of (ionds in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Gdger, a section of the mu- 
lid Maghaya sub-caste of Kundus 
in Behar. 

Gaghraba, paddy, a totem is- 
tie sept of Judngs in the Tribu¬ 
tary States of Orissa. 

Qagria, a sept of Hos in 
Singbhum. 

Gagrish, a section of S turns iu 
the Sant&l Parganas. 

Gahala, a section of GodLLs in 
tho North-Western Provinces 
| and Behar. 

GaluiUot, a flcpf ol’ llio 
Suryabnus sub-tribe of liajputs iu 
Bohar. s 

GaharbAri, a sept of tho 
Itmu.t hi bub-tribe of Thdrus in 
Behar 
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Gaharwar, a sept of Suraj 
bansi Rajputs and of tlio Rautar 
sub-tribe of Tharus in Behar. 


Gahatrdj, a soction of Kamis 
in Darjiling. 


Gahlaut, a sept of the Chan- 
drabansi division of Rajputs in 
Behar. 


ancestors were given villagos by 
Raj d Adisura when they wero 
brought from Kanauj to perform 
ceremonies at Ilia request. 

Gaintwar, a sept of Lohdrs in 
Chota Nagpur 

Gairaha Pipli,a thar or sec¬ 
tion of Nepdli Brahmans. 


Gah-oh, a rut or sept of Dejong 
Lhoris, whose ancestor had emi¬ 
grated from Bhotan and the 
members of which now work as 
blacksmiths. 

6 ahlU, ft small caste of Hindu 
traders found in Hazaribagh. 

Gahundgdona, a mul or sec¬ 
tion of the Chharriulia Madhesia 
sub-caste of Halwais in Behar. 

Gai, cow, a totemistic sept of 
Khar wars in Chota Nagpur. 

Gaibing, a sept of Tipperahs 
in the Hill Tracts of Chitta¬ 
gong. 


Gaithahd, a section of Blioj- 
pnria Halwais in Behar. 

Gaithaula, a tha-f m or section of 
Nepali Brahmans. 

Gajamer, a thar or sept of 
Hangars in Darjiling. 

Gajbania, a section of Pans in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Gajkesar, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Gajmer, a section of Kamis in 
Darjiling. 

Gajniydl, a thar or section 
of Nepdli Brahmans. 


Gaiduhd, a sub-caste of Pdsis 
in Behar. 

Gai ghat id, a section of Bhat 9 
in Behar. 

Gdigwdr, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Gaim, a soction of Maghoiyd 
Kumhars in Behar. 

Gdim, a group of Maghaiyd 
Telis in Behar. 

Gain, a sept of Rajputs and 
a panyat or section ot BA lmphor 
Dorns and of Sumis in Behar; 
* a class of Mahomedan singers; 
a low Nepali casto of musicians. 

Gain or Gramin, literally ‘be¬ 
longing to a village, J a term signi¬ 
fying ft title of Jtiirhi mid Bdren- 
dra Brahmans in Bengal, whose 


Gal an, a section of Murmis in 
Darjiling. 

Gala-Tanti, a sub-caste of 
Tdntis in Orissa. 

Gama i yd, Paryand Kharakpur> 
a dih or local section of (lie 
Maghaiya sub-caste of Kohis in 
Bhagalpur. 

Gambharia, u hut or section 
of Babhans in Behar. 

Game!, a section of the Biyd- 
liut and Kkariddhd Kalwars in 
Bohar. 

Gan, a title of Dakshin-Rarhi 
and Bangaja Kdyasths in Bengal. 

Gana, a byporgamous divi¬ 
sion of Tiyars in Behar. 

Ganda, a sub-caste of Pans 
iu Chota Nagpur. 
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Ganda, Gandak, 
Dakshin-Earhi and 
KAyasths in Bengal. 

Gandar, Gandd, 
Goal&s in Beliar. 


a title of Gandark, a pur or section of 
Bangaja Sukadwipi Brahmans in Behai*. 

Gandha, flying bug, a totemis- 
a title of tic sept of Chiks in Cliota 
Nagpur. 

ffiailblwbimilt, Gandhabania , Patuli, the spicoselling, druggist, 
and grocer caste of Bengal Proper. They 
Traditions of origin. c i a { m to bo a branch of the Aryan Yaisyas, 

and trace their descent from Chandra Bhava, commonly called 
Oh&nd Baudagar, “ an accomplished man, the son of Kotis-Yara, 
Iho lord of crorcs,” and Saha Raj4 of Ujjain, mentioned in the 
Fadma Purana. Although this ancient lineage is assumed, the casto 
no longer wear the Brahmanical thread; their marriage ritual does 
not include Kusandikd ; and, instead of mourning liko the AgarwaH 
Baniyas for thirteen days, they mourn, like pure Siidras, for thirty. 
A modern compiler of caste genealogies gives them a Baidya father 
and a Rajput mother, a pratilomaj pedigree wholly fatal to their 
claim to he Vaisyas. Another story of their origin is current. Gubin, 
the hunch-backed slave girl of Raja Kansa, was carrying homo spices 
and sandal wood when Krishna first met her. The son born of their 
subsequent liaison was naturally the first spice-seller and the father of 
all Gandhabaniks. A third tradition tells how Siva, being in need of 
spices for his marriage with Durgd, created the first of the Desa 
Gandhabanik from his forehead, the Sanklia from his arm-pit, the 
Autfrom his navel, and the Chhatrisfrom his foot, and sent thorn out 
to tho four quarters of the globe to fetch what lie required. The 
Chhatris, who. went to the east, got back first. All four wero then 
appointed to sell spices to men. 

The Gandhabaniks are divided into four sub-castes— A lit- Asram, 

T . . . , Chhatris-A'sram, Des&-Asram, Sankha- 

Internal structure, ^ afJC0rding Dr . Wis0j 

tho three last intermarry and cat together, but this appears not to 
bo the case in Central Bengal. The sections shown in'Appendix 
I are Brahmanical, with the single exception of the one called Rds- 
nslih which I am unable to trace or account for. The prohibited 
degrees are the same as among the Kayasths. 

Gandhabaniks marry their daughters as infants, and receive a 
Marriage. brido-prioe {pan) varying according to the 

social status of tho two families concerned. 
Imis the Gandhabaniks of Bikrampur in 1 Dacca receive a higher 
price for their daughters and pay a lower price for their wives 
members of families whose r< putatioto, stands lefts high 1 t 
purity of lineage and propriety of ceremonial observances. Tho 
marriage ceremony is of the orthodox typo. In J > «a oily, 
says Dr. Wise, tho Gandhabanik caste has aix powerful dals % 
or unions; tho DnlpaUsy or houdiuon, being persons of great 
respectability. In one of the (lais a curious man [age custom, 
said to have been obser ved by their forefathers when I hey first, 
entered Bengal, is still preserved. The bridegroom climbs u 
thainpa-trec (Micfolia chatnpaca) and sits there while the WUe is 
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carried round on a stool seven times. Should no tree he available, a 
eliampa log, placed beneath a canopy or a platform made of ok amp a 
wood planks, is substituted and ornamented with gilt flowers resem¬ 
bling the real champa blossoms. The other dais , who follow the 
usual Sudra ritual, associate with this one in private, but not in 
public. In all eases the bridal dress is made of yellow silk ( cheli) 
with a red striped border, and the bride wears hers for ten days after 
marriage. 

Polygamy is permitted to the extent that a man may take 
a second wife if he has no children by the first. Widows are not allowed 
to marry again, nor is divorce recognised. A woman convicted of 
unchastity is simply turned out of the caste and ceases to be a member 
of respectable Hindu society. Her husband burns her in effigy, and 
performs for her a mimic sraddh as if she were actually dead. 

In matters of religion the Gandkabaniks conform entirely to 
v ,. . the orthodox forms of Hinduism prevalent in 

Lt Bengal Proper. The large majority of them 

are Yaishnavas, a few Saktas, and still fewer Saivaa. Their patron 
goddess is Gandheswari, ‘ our lady of perfume/ a form of l)urg&, 
in whose honour they hold a special service on the full moon°of 
Baisakh (April-May), arranging in a pyramidal form their weights, 
booIbb, drugs, and account-books, and placing in frout a goblet 
daubed over with red lead, blowers, fruit, rice, sweetmeats, and 
peiturnery, are offered, and the caste Brahman repeats several 
invocations soliciting tho favour of the goddess during tho ensuin'* 
year. These Brahmans, it may he mentioned, are treated on terms of 
equality by other members of tho sacred order, except those who 
decline to officiate as priests for even the most respectable Sudras. 
According to Dr. Wise, tho Gandhabanik is a spice-seller, or 
Socialatiiu*. “Spicier,” as well as a druggist. He will 
not sell rice, vegetables, salt, oil, or spirits, 
but bo keeps almost every other grocery in stock. He is often 
called by tho Hindi term 1 ansari, which signifies a dealer in 
groceries, spurns, and herbs. Tho comparatively high position of 
Gandhabamks among budra castes is owing to the circumstance 
that the sandal-wood and spices, essential for Hindu religious 
rites, can only be procured at their shops. It may be surmised, 
however, that their admission into the ranks of tho Nava-Sakha is of 
comparatively recent date, as their name does not appoar in the passage 
of P&r^Bftra usually cjuotod as tho standard authority for tho 
composition of that group. 

The Gandhabanik, nays Dr. Wise, obtains his drugs and spices 

Occupation. ^™ cfc , fr0m p'butto, or from the place where 

they aro produced, and buys quinine, iodide of 
potassium, and sarsaparilla from English druggists, llo also sells tin, 
load, pewter, coppor, and iron, and retails, if licensed, saltpetre, 
sulphur, and gunpowder, as well as chemicals used Lv pyrotechnists, 
and dispenses medicines ordered by Knbirfijs. Although Gandlia- 
Imujks possess no pharmacopoeia, and are ignorant of chemistry, 
they display wonderful sharpness in distinguishing salts and 
minerals. Every Gaudlnibauik bus tho reputation of being a doctor, 
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and, like the druggists of Europe, ho is often consulted and pre¬ 
scribes for trilling ailments. Drugs at tlio present day are sold by 
apothecary’s weight, other articles by the bazar weight of eighty 
sicca rupees to a ser. Kabfrajs, however, still use the old Hindu 
weights— pala, rati , metshd , and jau. Boys able to read and write 
Bengali are apprenticed to a Gandhabanik, who make them familiar 
with the appearance, names, and prices of drugs, of which, it is said, 
a genuine Fans&rl’s shop may contain three hundred and sixty kinds. 
Most of these go to form the different kinds of pat, or alterative 
medicine, greatly relied on in Hindu therapeutics. The Gandha¬ 
banik is expected, to know the proper ingredients in each pat, as well 
as the proper quantity of each. In the preparation of pills goat’s 
milk, or lime-juice and water, are used, but by some . druggists the 
juice of the Ghi-Kuwar (Afoe perfoliata) is preferred. 

The Gandhabanik retails charas, bhang, opium, and ganja, 
but some havo scruples about selling the last, and employ a Mahom- 
edan servant to do so. Many shops for the sale of ganja, 
however, aro leased by members of this caste, who pay a Sunri, or 
a Mahomedan, to manage them. 

Ihe following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Gandhabaniks in Bengal in 1872 and 1881 


District. 


Bard wan 

Bunkura 

Birbhum 

Midnapur 

Jiughli 

Howrah 

24-Pur cairns 

TSudiyu 

Khulna 

Jcssore 

Murshedabod 

Dinnjpur 

Rajshah.vo 

Kangpnr 

BwEltl 

Fauna 

L>n rji liner 

dftlpiguri 

Kucli fiahnr 


Gandhabaniya , 

Gandhabanik. 


1872. 

1S81. J 

District. 

1872. 

1S$1. 

32,105 

21,100 

Dacca . 

C.C31 

4,305 

0.02(1 

18,7.10 

Fandpur . 

3,038 

6.1' -.8 

10,105 

1.1.587 1 

Bakitraranj . 

3,200 

2,Ki»5 

10,1-10 

10,590 

Maiiutm&inh. 

2.2 IK 

B.45S 

^ 0,085 

{ 7.897 

ChittHffOBff. 

1.W4 

3,10? 


X 3,842 I 

Noakhali 

l,:no 

1,070 

6,053 

.1,400 , 

TipponUi . 

4,170 

4,009 

8,010 

10,031 

Hill Tracts. 


1 


2,109 

MnMnh . 

019 

2.817 

4,511 

7,211 

Sau til P&rg&n&s . 


1,134 

11,01(1 

0,871 

Cuttack . 

6»*0 

6,400 

1,3.11 

1,797 l 

Puri . 

.. 

8,000 

S93 

1,421 1 

Balasore . 


4,829 

758 

1,178 

Tributary States . 

012 

0,104 

619 

902 

Hazaribujch. 

3.905 


£,315 

2,831 ! 

Lchardaga. 

6,090 


17 

72 , 

Siu^hhum ... 

0!(6 

1,120 

809 

2U0 

Manbhum .. 

7,110 

9.22K 


101 1| 

1 




a synonym for 


6;inhha.r t a small caste said by 
some to be connected with Mallas, 
who sing and play on musical 
instruments. 

Gandharma, a ihar or sept of 1 
Hangars in Darjiling. 

6anMl'iU‘p t Gandharb, the ! 
caste which supplies Hindu 1 
danoing-girls, singers, and pn>s~ | 

titutefl, Mr« iso?held olatiDi 
them with the Kanchan. 


Gandhauria, a sept of liai- 
put8 iu Dehor. 

Gandhi, a sept of Cliiks in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Gandhi, Qaxlhan, a perfumer 
or dealer in scent, an occupation 
followed by both Hindus and 
Mahomedan s. 

Gundura, a big bird, <i to- 
temi -tie hi pt of Mundo9 iu Chota 
Nagpur. 
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Jugi caste, cniefly employed in 
agriculture, a title of potters in 
Nepal. 

Ganesia, a section of Ayodliia- 
basi Sonars in Behar. 

Ganesrishi. a section of May- 
aras in Bengal. 

Ganet, a section of Sonars in 
Behar. 

Ganga, a sept of Gonds in 
Oiiota Nagpur. 

Gangabandhu, a kind of reli¬ 
gious mendicant, occasionally met 
with in Behar and the North- 
Western Provinces. 

Gangabasi, * dwellers on the 
Ganges , 5 a title of thoso Doms 
who tako clothes and ornaments 
from dead bodies and usually 
live close to the funeral places. 
They are also called Murda* 
farask. 

Gang&bisaiyi, a sub-caste of 
Telis in Bengal. 

Gangagrami, a g&in of the 
Kasyapn r/olra of Barendra Br ak¬ 
in ana in Bengal. 


Gang&jali, a sub-caste of 
Gareris in Behar. 

Gangajhi, a section of Gan- 
gotas in Bohar. 

Gangapali, a mul or section of 
tho Chhamulia Madhesia sub¬ 
east e of Halwais in Behar. 

Gangaputra, a son of the 
Ganges / 5 a sub-caste of Doms 
who prepare the funeral pilo for 
cremation; also a class of Brah¬ 
mans who attend pilgrims at 
bathing ghats on tho Ganges; a 
title of Patnis. 

Ganga r, a seotion of Mag- 
haya Kandus in Behar. 

G&ngaulih, a mul or section 
of the Timmilia Madhesia sub¬ 
caste of Halwais in Behar. 

Gangaure, a mul of tho S/mdil 
section of MaithiL Brahmans in 
Behar. 

Qangautd , a synonym for 
Gangota. 

Gangdahi&, a section of the 
Biyahut and Kharidahd Kalwars 
in Bohar. 

Gangoli, a title of Brahmans 
in Bengal. 


6angot£, Oangoatd, a cultivating, landholding, and labouring 
i ? as ^° ^°bar. Many of them live on the 

• 4 ruciuro. U ' banks of the Ganges, and this is said to bo 

tho origiu of tho name. Their customs give 
no oluo to their descent, unless we may infer non-Aryan affinities from 
t lit- fact that in some parts of the country they are known to eat pork 
and fiel<l-rats. Gangotas are divided into two sub-castes—Jethkar 
and Maghaya—and have two aootioua—Gangajhi aud Jahnavi. A 
man may not marry a woman oj' his own section, nor a woman 
who comes within the formula char kora, mamcra , etca, calculated to four 
generations in the descending lino, lie may not marry two sisters 
al i)u* hjtiiio time, but may marry his deceased wife's younger sister. 

Uungotds profess to marry their daughters as infants, but adult* 
marriage ie by no means unknown among Ike 
poorer classes. Tho ooromony is a meagre 
version of the standard ritual, sindurdan being deemed the essential 
binding portion* Polygamy is pi«rmiUo«l in tho sense that 


man iuay take a second w with the consent of his first wi)< 
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tljio latter is barren or sufTer3 from an incurable disease. A widow 
may marry again, but she is expected to many her decease;! 
husband’s younger brother if there is one. Divorce is not recognised. 

The religion of the caste presents no features of special 
interest. The small-pox goddess, Jagadamba, is 
Kehgion. worshipped twice or three times a month with 

offerings of husked rice and incense. At weddings and on occasions 
of sickness Bhagavati is propitiated with kids, rice, ghee, tulsi 
leaves, and vermilion. The eatable portions of the sacrifice are 
consumed by the members of the household. Brahmans who servo 
the Gangotas are said to incur no degradation by doing so. 

Gangotas rank with Kunnis and Koiris, and Brahmans will take 
water from their hands. In Bkagalpur they 
eat pork, but at the same time profess to 

abstain from fermented and spirituous liquors. 
In Monghyr, on the other hand, their practice in tho matter 
of diet is reported to bo the same as that of respectable Hindus of 
similar social position. Agriculture is their sole occupation. A few 
have risen to he small zamindars, but the bulk of the caste are occu¬ 
pancy or non-occupancy raiyats and landless day-labourers paid in 
cash or kind. 

Tho following statement^ shows the number and distribution of 
Gangotas in 1872 and 1881 :— N 


Racial flatus and occn 
patiou. 


Distbict. 

1872. 

1SSU 

| District. 

1872. 

1881. 

Kuch Behar. 

Gya . 

40 

1 

Bhagalnur . 

Purneah . 

20,1)10 
80,702 

404S2G 

12,702 

Khuliabiul . 

Tirlmt ... . 

272 

Mll#l 

j Maldah . 


410 

G 


| StinlAI Parganiw ... 

1 

}*.l 

Siuun . 

n 


llazaribnuli. 


IU)» 

Chn,ui|mmn . 

nr, 

5 

IxihartlnfcA .. ... 


’I’H 

M«iugiiyr .. 

h,7d7 

8, UK 

Tribalui'y SIuUj.. 


‘1IJ 


Gangotri, a sub-easto of 
Brahmans in Beliar. 

G&ngthaiyci, a mu! or section 
of the Naotnulia or Majraut sub- 
oaste of Uo&lits in Behar. 

Gangtiait, a lml or section of 
Bubha ns in Bui air. 

G&nguli, a gain of the S&barna 
(jolra of liarhi Brahmans in 

Bengal. 

Gdngul w&r-Sakuri, a mui of 
the Saiidil section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Gangulwar Dumra, a mat of 
tho Saudi! section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behur. 


Gangye-pd, dwelling behind 
a hill, a rui or sept of Dejong 
Lhoris, tho members of which 
form the lowest class of Bhoti.is. 

Ganhwaria, a sept of Kajputs 
in Behar. 

Ganjhu, Gaunjhu or ir\m/!m^ 
a sub-caste of Sunris iu Bolnir; 
a title of Binjhias, Goads, 
lvlitiuddits Kliarw irs, Atusatmrs, 
ltd j wars, ltwiLids, and Purhaiyus 

inUliotn Nagpur. 

Ganjhu Baiswdr, meraliers 
the KUarwar ennto who aro wor- 
bliippors of Vishnu. 
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Ganjwar, a sub-caste of Sun- 
ris in Beliar who deal in 
liquor. 


Ganr, fort-builder, a sub-sept 
of the Murrnu sept of San- 
tals. 


\ 


©artrar, a boating, fishing and trading caste of Eastern 
Bengal, identified by M. Vivien do St. Martin with the Gangiaridce 
of Pliny and Ptolemy. They claim to he descended from Madhesia 
Kandus, whose ancestors were brought to Dacca five generations 
ago by the Muhammadan Government from Sfirya-garhi in Bhagal- 
pur to act as rowers on board the imperial dispatch boats. The 
paste is most numerous in Dacca, but they are also met with in 
Silhet, Tipperah, and Maimausinh, working as cultivators. Bucha¬ 
nan mentions that the GanrAr of Eangpur originally came from 
Dacca, two hundred families being in his time domiciled along the 
banks of the Brahmaputra. 

In former times the GanrAr had the reputation of being the 
bravest of all boatmen, and the river dAkAIts never dared to attack 
boats manned by thorn. Now-a-days they are great traders, carrying 
in tbeir large cargo-boats, oalled Pahcdr , rice, cotton, and linseed 
to Calcutta, Bkagwangolah, and other centres of trade. They 
generally do business on their own account, and. being honest and 
straightforward, obtain advances of money on favourable terms from 
the bankers. 


Ganrars use the threo-prongod harpoon {tenia) with groat dexter¬ 
ity to kill alligators and Gangetie porpoises, a float being attached 
to tho weapon with a rope. Porpoise oil is in great repute for 
burning, and as an embrocation for rheumatism. It usually sells 
lor three to fivo rupees a man. Turtles are frequently harpooned for 
food, and turtle eggs are deemed a great delicacy. GaurArs work 
at almost any trade, but in Daoca they will not take to cultivating 
Iho soil. Tho women arc principally employed in parching grain 
and selling it m bazars. ° ° 

They ali belong to one gotra tho Allman, and tho puroliit is 
a I atit Biahman. By' religion the caste is mainly Vaishnayu, but 
doHu-s unknown to tho Dz- ah muni cal Pantheon aro also worshipped. 
Like most of tho low castes, tlie (Wr set afloat the Bern in honour 
of Klrwujah ilhizr, and pay special adoration to Sat NdrAyana. On 
the last day or bra van they sacrifico a turtle to ManasA Devi, tho 
goddess of snakes^ and make offciiugs in tho month of Paus to 
Bura-Buri. The Ganrdrs of Dacca, through BrAhmanical influence, 
have relinquished the worship of Khala-J£umari, who is regarded 
by the GunrArs of Kangpur as tho Naiad of tho river. This 
worship, probably like that of Bura-Bupi, a survival of an oarlin 
io laitli, D only ioisml ia outlyiug districts, whom iiinduisiu 
Una imperfectly established its sway. 

Ganrars riirely eat llcsh, but they freely indulge in spirits, and 
often in ganja. At the present day thoy marry their daughters 
ns infants, and, unlike iho Kandus, from whom they profess to 
bo descended, forbid widows to marry again. Divorce ia not 
recognised. 
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Ganrol, a section of tlie Sat- 
mulia Magliaya sub-caste of 
Kandus in Beliar. 


Garai, a section of 
Cliota Nagpur. 


GAEERT. 
Binjhias in 


Ganthen, a section of Murmis 
in Darjiling. 

Oantcdr (abbreviation of gdon - 
tear), a villager, as opposed to an 
inhabitant of a town: hence, an 
illiterate and stupid person. 


Garai or Gorai, a title of Kalus 
or Telis in Western Bengal, gen¬ 
erally adopted by wealthy Xulin 
members of the easto. 

Garain, a section of Kurmis 
and Sunris in Behar. 


Gaontia, headman of a gnon 
or village; a title of Bhuiya feu¬ 
datories in Gangpur and Bonai. 

Gaprai, a section of the Am- 

aslita Kayasths in Boliar. 

G&rci, a section of Sunris in 

Boliar. 

Garabing, a big river-snako, 
a totemistio sopt of Mundas in 
Cbota Nagpur. 


Garai, a low sub caste of 
Chandals who prepare chird or 
parched rice. 

Garaur, a sopt of Go&lus in 
Cliota Nagpur. 

Garbaria, a section of Lobars 
in Behar. 

Gar bet a, a sub-casto of Ear- 
barttas in Behar. 


Garaet, a section of the Jathot Garbhait, Oorwait^ or S«y/nir } 
divi,ion of the Parbatti-Kurin a su b-easte of Kewats in Behar. 
sub-caste of Gonrms m Beliar. 


Garahia, a section of Sondrs „ ?are, a sub-caste of Sunris in 
in Beliar. Bellar - 


6 arcri, Qadaruja, Bhenrihur , the shepherd, goatherd, and 
0 . blanket-weaver caste of Behar. Garoris appear 

to have no traditions, and cannot give any 
account oT thoir origin beyond the vague statement that they cuiuo 

‘ from the west/ It is possible that they nifty ho an offshoot from 
the Go&lus, differentiated by keeping sheep and taking to the com¬ 
paratively degraded occupation of weaving, but I can offer no 
evidence in support of this conjecture, except tlio rather remarkable 
fact that Gareris will tako both boiled rice (kacki) and sweetmeats, 
eto. (p<v/i//), from members of tho Go a hi caste. • 

The Gareris of 1 h ditided into four i - Dhengar, 

Tntom.il Kinwtoro. Farakh&b&di, Gangajali, and Nikhui of 
whom tho Dhengur Iiuvl tho exogunmuM Ht'otiotia 
shown in the Appendix. The other sub-castes appear to roguluto 
their niurritiges by the standard formula mnitierd, chiu/ura, etc., 
calculated to six generations in tho descending lino. 

The practice of infaut-mamago ia firmly o 4 ubb>hod among the 
Garoris. Tdak y consisting of a loin-cloth 
Miutiu^o. {dhoH) % some cAujmith, and two or throe rupees, 
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is paid to the bridegroom on an auspicious day by tho parents 
of the bride. The marriage ceremony is of the standard type. 
Polygamy is permitted to the extent that a man may marry a 
second wife if liis first wife is barren. A widow may marry again 
by the sagai form. It is cQnsidered right for her to marry her 
late husband’s younger brother if there is one, but she is not 
positively obliged to do so. Some say that divorce is not recog¬ 
nised. If a woman has an intrigue with a man of another caste, she 
is excommunicated and turned adrift, but indiscretions within the 
brotherhood admit of boing atoned for by various modes of penalty 
awarded by tho headman {manjan) and pancMyat, and chiefly by a feast 
to the members of the casto. Others hold that divorce may bo had on 
the oath of the husband, and that a divorced woman may marry again 
by sagai. 

In respect of religious and ceremonial observances the Gareris 
generally conform to the usages of the 
\ aishnava sect, and comparatively few Saivas 
are found among them. Many are followers of Darya Das, a 
Garcri, who founded a corrupt Vaislmava sect distinguished by 
abstinence from fish, fiesh, and spirits. His disciples do not worship 
him as deity, but simply regard him as them guru or spiritual 
guide. The purohit* of tho caste are Kanaujia, or sometimes Jyoshi 
Brahmans ; while BaiWigi or Dasnami ascetics servo thorn a & yurwt. 
Their household worship, in which priests take no part, is addressed 
to Bandi, Goraiya, Dharam JMj, Narsiugh, the ranch Pir, and 
Kali, to whom tho males of the family offer cakes, rice boiled 
in milk, sweetmeats, and plantains on tho .‘10th Sr&wan. The offer¬ 
ings are eaten afterwards by tho members of the family and the deori 
relations who can claim to participate in domestic worship. When 

a flock of sheep is sold, the Gareri keeps back a ramand having 
assembled his brethren, saorifioefl it to Banjari, after which its flesh 
is eaten by those who follow tlie Saiva ritual. 

Tho largo majority of tho caste find employment as shepherds, 
Occupation, goatherds, or blanket-weavers, and compura- 
. ,, £ „ 1 . y * cw have taken to cultivation. Mr. 

Iloey gives tiio following account of the manner in which their 
characteristic occupation is carried on in the neighbourhood of 
Lucknow : — 


“Ouo Gareri will attend a flock of 100 sheep and goats, and 
at tio expense tor fodder. Ito drives ilium out to gmzo on wild 
pfu turo. Goats and ehrop drop young twice a year, and as many as 
four kids or lambs at a birth aro not unusual. In a flock of one 
hundred sheep and goats let there be GO sheep. It is the custom 
to cut the wool three times in the year,—after the cold weather, the 


! Monograph on JVa.dc and Manufactures /» Northern India, by W. Hoey, 
Jlciicitl Civil Service, jh 106 . I his vitluablp work id hound on iinlcs oollocffwl 
by Mr. Ib cy whilo engaged ill revising tho assessments of lioonae-tax in 
J.to linow oil v during 187U ami J880' -» fur! which accounts for tho uiiauto 
attention junl tu the profits of particular trades. 
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hot weather, and the rains; The idiom for shearing is pair?' karna . 
Tho average is a quarter of a seer of wool at each pairi. Thus 60 
sheep will yield 1 maund 5 seers of wool in a year. If the wool 
is sold, it will fetoli about one rupee per 3 seers. But Gareris 
frequently weave their wool into small blankets (kamli) of seers 
each, which soli for ono rupee each. But in this ease they are at 
a cost of A anna per kamli paid to a behna for carding the wool. Thus 
from 60 sheep the Gareri may have either 45 seers of wool, value 
Bs. 15, or 30 kamlis, to sell at Es. 30. In the latter case he pays 
the behna Eo. 1-6-6 and clears Es. 2S-9-6. The latter method of 
disposing of tho wool is chosen by Gareris who have grown sons and 
daughters, or wives without children, who weave. 

“ Tho lowest estimate which any Gareri has given me of the 
lambs dropped by 60 sheep in ono year is 90. These sell as lambs 
for 8 annas each, as one-year olds for from Re. 1 to Be. 1-8, and as 
two-year olds for Es. 2. This is an average computation. 

“ Gareris milk ewes, but draw never more than \ seer per diem, 
for thoy have regard to the value of the lambs. Sheep’s milk is sold 
to Halwais at 1 anna per seer to make khocL There will always bo 
12 sheep in 60 in milk, and they thus bring 3 annas per diem by milk. 

“ Sheep’s manure is sold to Dhobis for washing, and Murads 
purchase it as a high-class manure for dofasli fields. It sells at 
Be. 1 per 5 maunds. Tho pen where 60 shoop are kept at night 
will, when swept in the morning, give 10 seers. 

u Now take the 40 goats in tho mixed flock of 100 sheep and 
goats. The estimato of kids from these is set at 90 in the year, and 
their milk 12 seers per diem. Goat’s milk sells at 1 anna per seer. 
Kids are sold in tho first year at from 12 annas to Be. 1 each, aud 
in the second year from Es. 2 to Bs. 3 (if females) and Bs. 4 
(it males)c Goats when in milk are given bhimi, but 4 annas at 
most per diem is spent on 40. 

“ Thus a flock of 100 sheep and goats in the proportion takou 
above iB worth its. 405 per annum at the lowest computation— 
tho sheep lls. l<>7-8, the goats Bs. 247-8—after paying all expenses.” 

According to Dr. Wise, tho Gareri is roekoned higher in rank 
Social Btatus. than the Ahir, and equal to tho Majroti and 
Krishnaut Goalas, with, whom, as lias been 
mentioned above, Gareris will eat both kaeki and pakki food and 
will smoke in tho same hookah . It is not clear, howover, that 
t us mtoroourso is reciprocal, and that the Goalas will accept food 
on llio samo forms from a Garori, while the fact that OunTin 
niako \\ others thomsolves must necessarily involve some measure 
of social degradation. In Behar and Bengal this oaste is generally 
reckoned a clean one, from whoso members a Brahman can 
take water; but in Euraniyu, says Buohanan, it is impure. Tho 
Gareri is often found working as a domestic servant, refusing, 
however, to carry bathing-water for his master or to rinse his body- 
clothes alter bathing, lie cannot, without incurring os pulsion, 
servo as a shepherd with any but Garori masters, llo may, 
however, take household ucrvu o with anv ohus, ovon with Christians. 
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The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Gareris in 1872 and 1881:— 



District. 


Bard wan 
Bank ara 
Birbhum 
Midnapur 
Ilughli 
HowtuIi 
24-Porganas ... 
Nadiya 

Murshedabad... 

Din&jpur 

Rangpur 

Bogra 

Pabna 

Darjiling 

Jalpigori 

Kuch Behar ... 

Dacca 

Faridpur 

Maimansinh ... 


1872. 

1881. 

District. 


1872. 

18S1. 

C 

11G 

Patna. 


10,14-1 

9,713 


GO 

Gya . 

Shahabad . 


14,381 

15,638 

1 

33 


18,269 

21,055 

230 

7 

1 

( 44 


j 10,855 

C 10,530 

$ 

l . 

Saran . 


7,070 

9,881 

50 

217 

Clininparan. 


8,759 

C.805 

1 

Monghyr . 


4,471 

0,009 

221 

C52 

Bhagalpur . 


4,110 

7,*40 


10 

Purniah . 


2,850 

4,872 

1 

10 

Maldah . 


C5 

310 

1 


Sant&l Parganas ... 


112 

630 

13 


Cuttack 

• •• 

354 

103 


37 

Puri ... . 



29 


11 

Balasoro 


123 


23 

Hazaribagh . 


985 


9 

Lohardagi . 


3,124 

4,788 

1 


Singblium . 


C7 

2S7 

3 

23 

Manbhum . 

Tributary States ... 


109 

5 

352 


Gareyid, a section of Biydhut 
and Kharidaha Kalwdrs in 
Behar. 


Garh-Naik or Singha , leader 
or lion of the fort, a title of 
Khanddits in Orissa. 


Garg, an eponymous section of 
A gar w/ils and Bubhans in Behar. 

Garga, G&rgya, a section of 
Brahmans and of Sankharis in 
Bengal. 

Gargari, a gain of the San- 
dilya gotra of Rarhi Brahmans 
in Bengal. 

Gargarishi, on eponymous sept 
of Bavars; a section of Napits 
and Tantis in Bengal, 

Gargbansi, a sopt of Rajputs 
in Behar. 


Garhuk or Gamutcd , a sub- 
caste of Kahars in Behar. 

Garhw&r, a sopt of Rajputs 
in Behar. 

Gari, monkey, a totemistic 
sept of Mundas and Oraons in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Garia, a suh-casto of Dhobis 
in Western Bengal. 

. G^rjang, a sept of Tipperahs 
m tho Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Garowd, a sub-caste of Ka¬ 
hars in Behar. 


Garhatia, a sept of Kumhars 
ip Chota Nagpur. 

Garhbiyar, a section of the 
Karan 6ub~ca3te of Kdyastbs 
in Behar. 

Gar hi, i*ynuuym fur Uurori, 

(j.t. 

Garhia, a section of Buhhans 
iu Behar. 


Garral, Qarial , a title of Telis. 

Garria, a kind of bird, a to¬ 
temistic sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Garur, vulture, a totemietic 
section of Kuutids in Chula .Nag¬ 
pur, and of Mala iu Bankuni. 

Garwal, a section of Goulds in 
tho North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 
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Garwe, a stork, a totemistic 
sept of Oraonsiu Chota Nagpur. 

Garya, a sub-caste of Godlas 
in Behar. 

Gatani, a section of Mahesris 
in Behar. 

Gatpard, Gatp&chha, 4 pock- 

pllnoturer, , a term applied to 
those who practise inoculation. 

Gatsora, a sept of IIos in 
Singbkum. 

Gauda, a sub-caste of Telis in 
Orissa. 

Gaudanha, a section of the 
Banodkia and Jaiswar Kalwars 
in Behar. 

Gaudhal, a mul or section of 
the Naomulia or Goria sub-caste 
of Goalas in Behar. 

Gaudhanidj a sept of Rajputs 

in Boliar. 

Gaulani, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Gauli, a section of Bkojpuria 
Halwais in Behar. 

Gaunagahundr, a mil or sec¬ 
tion of tlie Tinmulid Madbesid 
sub-oasto of Ilalwdis in Bohar. 

Gauna-Kulin, a hypergamous 
division of Rarhi Brahmans in 
Bengal made by Raja Balkil Sen. 

Gaura, a sub-caste of KayasUis 
and Sonars, a section of Uabkans 
and a Bept of llajputs in Bohar, 

Gaura or Gauriya, a terri¬ 
torial division of tlio Puuuhu 
Gaura Brahmans, who livo in the 
country of the Lower Ganges, 
deriving its name from Gaura. 
the ancient capital of the Hindu 
dynasty of the Pal Ittjds. 


Gaura, Gorho, a sub-caste of 
Goalas in Bengal and Orissa. 

Gaurali, a samaj or local 
group of the Basishtha gotra of 
Paschatya Baidik Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Gaurangi , a class of Vaishnava, 
followers of Gauranga. 

Gaurihar, a sub-tribe of 
Tharus in Behar. 

Gauripur, a dih or local sec¬ 
tion of the Maghaya sub-can e of 
Koiris in Bhagalpur. 

Gauro, a sept of Tharus in 
Behar. 

Gautama, a section of Bdbhans 
in Behar. The name denotes the 
Vedic sage Saradwat, the husband 
of Ahalyd, who was seduced by 
Iudra. It has probably been 
borrowed from the Brahinomcal 
system in comparatively recent 

times. Motet of the B&bban 
section-names are territorial. The 
name also does duty as a sept 
of the Suryahansi Rajputs in 
Bohar; a section of Brahmans; 
a thar of the Atvi gotra oi Nepali 
Brahmans ; a Beotion of Kuyasths, 
Mayards/Tantis, Baidyas, Gofilus, 

SuWnubuiulvM, 8uuri», and Sun- 
kharis in Bongal. 

Gauthaha, a section of Bhoj- 
piuia llalwais in Behar. 

Gdwd, a group of the Baroa- 
dra Goalds in Bongal. 

Gawd!, a golni or section oi 
Agarwals. 

Gaya, a section of Awadhia 
JLLaj&ms in Behar. 

Gayaipure, a section of the 
Bahdnuajuti sub-oaste of KLmtric 
in Bongal. 



■ ~ 7< ’ . GHtLNTESWAIvI. 

Gayan (a singer), a class of Muhammadans hclioved to have 
neon oiigmally Shamlars. They have learned from their teachers 
the myth that they are descended from Jihad Gayan, who accom¬ 
panied bhah Jalal in his conquest of Silhet, and state that they 
emigrated from that country in covered canoes, differing in build 
ironi those used by other Bediyas. 

The Gayan is usually a cultivator, and when lie is absent from 
home his wile watches the crops and tcuds tiic cattle. Any relation¬ 
ship with other Bediyas is warmly repudiated, for which reason the 
rarazi sect sometimes concedes to the G&yan the rights and privileges 
ot other Mussulmans. This concession has transformed these vag- 
rauts into. rigid Puritans. The Gayan women are secluded, and the 
oilier Bediyas are reproached for indelicacy in allowing their women 
to wander about unveiled and unprotected. 

The G4y6n sing Bengali songs in public, to the music of the 
violins, known as narangi and behld. 






Gay&wal, Gay&l , Gmjali , a 
degraded sub-easte of Debal 
Brahmans, who act as priests in 
the Yislmupada temple at Gya. 
They are remunerated by fees 
from pilgrims who offer pi atlas 
to the names of their ancestors. 
The name is also incorrectly 
applied to the touts or recruiters 
who are sent out from Gya by 
the Gyawals to oolloct pilgrims. 

G&ysari, a sub-caste of Kur- 
mis in Orissa. 

Gede, duok, a totemistic sept 
of Oraons in Chota Nagpur. 

Gehani, a section of Kamur- 
kalla Sonars in Behai*. 

Gehuand, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Gel&ng, a thar or sopt of Hun¬ 
gary in Darjiling. 

Gelra, a section of Oswuls in 
Behar. 

Ghager, field-bird, a tote- 
uiiatio sept of Mundaa in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Ghai, a section of the Barajati 
hub-oiuiio of K hat rib in Bengal. 

Ghaj&ri, a oliiss oP bird- 
cakh- iu occasionally mot with in 
Behar. I have been unable to 


ascertain whether the name has 
any definite and uniform relation 
to caste. 

Ghale, a section of Gurungs 
and Murmis in .Darjiling. 

Ghaleh, a thar or sept of the 
Das-Gurung sub-tribe of Gurungs, 
so named after a village. The 
Gnrung chief of Ghaloli in former 
times rulod at a place called 
Dong-ti in Nepal, and all .the 
Gurungs were under liis sway. 

Ghali, a thar or sept of Man- 
gars in Darjiling. 

Ghamela, a sub-casto of Kur- 
mis in Behar. 

Ghdmghotle, a section of 
Ivamis in Darjiling. 

Ghana or Gachhua, a sub- 

ciifctu ui Tuliy iu Bengal. 

Ghani, a section of KaibarKas 
in Orissa. 

Ghc.ni&, a title of Bangaja 
Kuyasths in Bengal. 

Ghansi, fish, a totemistic sopt 
of Kharwars in Chota Nagpur. 

Ghanter.wari, u pain of the 
Suborn a f/otra of JLUrhi Brahmans 
' in Bengal. 
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Ghar, Ghar,aiitleof Dakshiu- 
Rarhi and Bangaja KAyasths. 

Ghar&miy a thatcher, an occu¬ 
pation followed by members of 
several different castes. 

Ghar bait or Rant, an endog- 
amous sub-casto of Amats in 
Beliar. 

Gharb&ri, a householdor, a 
title of religious sectarians who 
live a secular life. 

Gharbari At it, a class of Atit 
in Beliar which, whatever may 
have been its original mode of 
formation, does not now differ 
materially in manner of life from 
auy ordinary occupational caste. 

Gharbeta or Gharbait, a 
sub-caste of DliAnuks in Bohar. 

Gharikdrak, a section of the 
Biyahut and Kharidaha Kal- 
wdrs in Chota Nagpur. 

Ghar Raut, a division (not 
exogenous) of tho Biiut Mebtar 
sub-caste of Dorns in Behar. 


relations to the Gharti are rather 
obscure, but I understand that 
persons, who infringe the law of 
exogamy by marrying or having 
intercourse with a woman of their 
own lLars are in Nepal liable to 
be sold as slaves or Kamaras. (ii) 
A section of Kamaras. (iii) A 
sub-tribe of Mangars. 

Gharti, a thar or sept of 
Gurungs in Darjiling. 

^Gharti-ghaiire, a section of 
Rdmis in Darjiling. 

Ghartmel, a ihar or section of 
Nepali Brahmans. 

Ghartyal, a thnr or section of 
Nepdli Brahmans. 

^ Gharu, a mul or section of tho 
Kanaujia sub-caste of Sonars'in 
Behar. 

Gharui, a title of Kaibarttas 
and of Goalus in Western Ben¬ 
gal. 

Gharw&r, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 


Gharruk, a sub-caste of 
Kaliars in Behar. 

Clllttti, (i) a caste formed by 
those members of tho Kamara or 
slave caste in Nepal who have 
>uou 1 rood by their masters on 
paymont of their manumission 
ieo. Iho formation of the 
Kamdra caste and its precise 


Ghdschardi, a title of Goalas 
who graze cattlo. 

Ghasera, a sub-casto of Dorns 
in Bengal who cut grass for 
fiftlo* 

Ghdsi, a sub-set lion of the 
Kantsasa section of Utkol Brah¬ 
mans in Orissa. 


J i id, a Dravidian fishing and cultivating caste of Chota 
Origin. Nagpur and Central India, who attend a* 

„ , musicians at weddings aud festivals aud also 

perform me?ti;il offices of all kinds. GHidsi women act as midwives 
and nursed, and I. have come across a case of a Brahman girl being 
nicknamed GhaKimuni in hoi* infancy and inudu oViii* to a Ghabi 
woman to bring up in order to avert the malevolent iniluemes 
supposed to have caused the early death of previous children *>f tin 
same mother. 
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The Gh&sis of Cliota Nagpur are divided into throe sub«castes— 
T . . , . Sonaati, Simarloka, and Hari. They have 

n cina s me ure. only one section (Kasicir), probably a corrup¬ 

tion of Kasyapa. Ghasis many their daughters in infancy when 
they can alford to do so, but adult-marriage is by no means 
uncommon. Their marriage ceremony is a debased form of that in 
ordinary use among orthodox Hindus. Polygamy is permitted 
without any limit berng imposed on the number of wives. Widow- 
marriage and divorce are freely practised, and the women of the caste 
are credited with living a very loose life. 

The caste ranks socially with Dorns and Musahars. They eat 
beef and pork, and aro greatly addicted to 
drink. Their origin is obscure. Colonel Dalton 
regards them as Aryan helots, and says:— 

“ But far viler than the weavers are the extraordinary tribe called 
Ghasis, foul parasites of the Central Indian hill tribes, and submit¬ 
ting to be degraded even by them. If the Chandals of the Purdns, 
though descended from the union of a Brahmani and a Sudra, are 
the 1 lowest of the low,’ the Ghasis aro Chanddls, and tho people 
who further south are called Pariahs are no doubt of the same 
distinguished lineage. If, as I surnjise, they were Aryan holots, 
their offices in the household or communities must have been of the 
lowest and most degrading kinds. It is to bo observed that tho 
institution of caste necessitated the organization of a class to whom 
such offices could bo assigned, and when formed, stringent measures 
would bo requisite to keep tho servitors in their position. Wo might 

thence expect that they would avail themselves of ovory opportunity 
to escape, and no safer asylums could bo found than the retreats of 
tho forest tribes. Wherever there nro Kols thero aro Ghueis, and 
though evidently of an entirely different origin, they have been so 
long associated that they are a recognised class in the Kol tradition 
of creation, which appropriately assigns to them a thriftless career, 
and describes them as living on the leavings or charity of the more 
industrious members of society. There aro not fewer than 50,000 
Ghasis in the Kol countries. Their favourite employment is no 
doubt that of musicians. No ceremony can take place or great man 
move without the accompaniment of their discordant instruments 
—drums, kettle-drums, and huge horns—to proclaim tho event in 
a manner most horrifying to civilised ears.” 

Tho Simarlok.4 sub-easto have a curious aversion for Kdynsths, 
wlucli they^ account lor by tho story that once upon a time some 
Gbasi musicians, who were escorting the marriage procession of 
aKayasth bridegroom to the house of his betrothed, were tempted by 
the valuable ornaments which he wore to murder him and cast hia 
body into a well. The youth besought them to let him write a 
letter to his relatives informing them that ho was dying and bidding 
them perform his funeral obsequies. This the GMsis agreed to, 
after making him swear that he would not disclose the manner of 
his death. The K&ya*th, however, did not think the oath binding, 
and on the letter being delivered the Ohnsis wore straightway given 
up to justice. For this reason, say the Simurlokas, trust not a 
Kayusth, for he is faithless even in tho hour of death. 
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The following statement shows tlio number and distribution of 
Gh&sis in 1872 and 1881:— 


District. 

1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1S72. 

1SS1. 

Bard wan ... . 

liankura . 

24-Parganas .. 

Nadiya .. ••• 

Khulna . 

Jessoro 

Mtirshcdabad . 

liogra . 

Palma 

Darjiling . 

Patna . 

Darbhanga . 


2 

2 

304 

47 

160 

41 

14 

67 

12 

00 

40 

27 

Cham para n. 

Mongnyr . 

Bhapalpur . 

Pumiah . 

Sant&l Parganas . 

Cuttack . 

Balasore . 

Tributary States . 

llazaribairli . 

Lohardaga,. 

Singbhum . 

Manbhum . 

Tributary States . 

2,0M 
3, no 

15.700 

3,976 

4,105 

6,35S 

5 

360 

813 

127 

230 

20S 

•kS 

2,769 

4,290 

16.394 

2,667 

2,100 

9,863 


Ghasuria, grass-cutters. The I Ghatait, a section of Bab- 
same as Gh&si. 1 bans in Behar. 


Ghatak, a title of Brahmans who by profession are match-makers 
and genealogists. Each sub-caste of Brahmans in Bengal, as well as 
the Baidya and Kayastli castes, has its recognised stall of Ghataks, 
who are responsible for arranging suitable marriages and preserving 
the social and ceremonial purity of each family belonging to it. The 
organization of the society of Ghataks, the Herald’s College of Ben¬ 
gal, is referred to Ball&l Sen, who settled the Rarhi Ghataks in Jes- 
sore, Bakarganj, and Bikrampur, where, with the exception of a few 
who have emigrated to Calcutta, they are domiciled at the present day. 
The Ghatak registers of the Rarhi Brahmans, liko those of tho Kulin 
K&yasths, are said to go back twenty-three generations, or live 
hundred years, and although any Brahman may become a Ghatak, 
the highest estimation, and tho title Pradh&n, or chief, is only 
bestowed on tho individual who can show a long and unbroken 
pedigree of Ghatak ancestors. 

There are three grades of Ghataks. The first can repeat off¬ 
hand the names of all the members of the main as well as collateral 
branches of any family in his particular part of the country ; of the 
families with which they have married, and of the issue of such 
marriages. The second grade embraces those Ghataks who can only 
give tho name of tho Kul or family into which a Brahman or his 
relatives have married; while tho third comprises such as <an only 
name the Ban* or lineage to which tho Brahman belongs. It is 
not uncommon for one Ghatak to challenge another to display his 
powers of memory, and public contests are held somewhat after the 
manner of the logical disputations of the Middle Ages. 

Ghataks seldom ofiieiate at religious ceremonies, and always 
employ purohits for their own requirements. According to Ur. Wise, 
every Kuhn Brahman in Eastern Bengal is compelled to employ a 
Ghatak in negotiating the marriages of his family, otherwise the whole 
race of Ghataks revolt and ostracise him. The rich Brahman zeurun- 
d&rs, who are willing and able to pay a large sum for an unexception¬ 
able Kuliu bride, often try to convince tho Ghataks that their families 
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are of purer and more honourable descent than they actually are. 
Bribes are often offered to establish the claim, but are rarely accepted. 
Disputes, however, are common, and the Ghataks who favour a claim 
that is fallacious, and who attend at an unauthorised marriage, fall 
in the estimation of those who have questioned its soundness’ and 
declined to be present. The scruples of a single Pradhau Ghatak 
often mar the otherwise perfect satisfaction of a parent on the 
marriage of his son to a family of higher rank than his own ; and 
should all the leaders unite in forbidding the marriage, it is impos¬ 
sible for him to win any permanent promotion beyond that laid down 
in their registers. 


Ghatakar, a synonym for 
Kumhar. 

Ghatakarpar, “potsherds,” the 
nom-de-plume of a poet at the 
Court of Vikramaditya who 
is said to havo been a potter: 
hence, a title of Kumhars. ' 

Ghatani, a seotion of Kamis; 
a thar or sopt of Hangars in 
Darjiling. 

Gh&tiyA, a sub-caste of IJtkal 
Brahmans in Orissa. 

Ghat-manjhi, a title of P&tnis 
in Bengal. 

Ghatoar, a sept of Chiks in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Gh&t-Patni, Balami, or GhAt- 
wal, a Bub-east o of iYitnis in 
Bengal. 

Ghatr&j, a thar or sopt of 

Mangas in Darjiling. 

Ghatra-Kamar, a sub-casto 
of Kumars in Western Bengal. 

Gh&tu, a section of Hals in 
Bunkum. 

Gh&twal, (i) in Behar, a title 
ol Mallalia who havo chargo ol‘ 
h vi icH mid landing-placoH; (in in 
Western Bengal and (Jhoift 

N/lgjnti ii. title til UlU Jioldt Jb of 

service tenures who act as rm*al 
police and arc utluoliod in that 
capacity to certain truuts of 


country or hill passes (ghAts). 
Most of them belong to Dra- 
vidian tribes or castes, such as 
Bhmnij, Kharwar, Bauri, etc. 

Ghazipurid, a division (not 
exogenous) of the Rant Mehtar 
sub-caste of Dorns in Behar. 

Ghi, butter clarified, a to- 
tomistic sept of Hundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Ghibih^r, the ^/^-eator, a title 
of the Baliiot sub-casto of Amata 
and Dhunuks in Behar who are 
personal servants in the houses 

of the higher cantos. Tho torru 
also denotes a sub-caste of lvowats 
in Blmgaljmr, who arc said to 
hnvo been outcasted for eating 
tfie j/iulha or leavings of their 
masters. 

Ghimirya, a thar or section of 
Nepali Brahmans, 

Ghingpd, urui or sopt of tho 
Bed tshan-gye sub-tribe of Dojoug 
Lhoris or Bhotias of Hie south. 

Gh i oh adda, a section of Sonera 
in Behar. 

Ghising, a section of M minis 
in Darjiling. 

Ghiuadh^r, a tfifft or scot ion 
«»f tin NuuimilU oi Mujrauf hub- 
casto of Goalis in Behar. 

Ghogro, u section of Paus in 
Chota Nagpur. 
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Ghoneh, a thar or sopt of the 
Das-Gurung sub-tribe of 
Gurungs in Darjiling. 

Ghora, horse, a totomistic 
sept of Gonds in Chota Nagpur. 

Ghorabach, a section of Pans 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Ghoraila, a title of the Gliosin 
sub-caste of Goalas in Behar. 

Ghorasaine, a thar or section 
of Nepali Brahmans. 

Ghoreharha, a sub-casto of 
Kurmis in Behar; a section of 
tho Banodhia and Jaisw&r Kal- 
wdrs in Behar. 


Ghuni, a title of Bdgdis, 
so-called from ghuni, a fish-trap. 


Ghunia, a suh-caste of Kewats 
in Western Bengal and of Mallas 
or fishermen in Behar. 


Ghunri, a kind of fruit, a to- 
temistic sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Ghurcholi, a thar or section of 
Nepali Brahmans. 

Ghusaute-Nagwar, a mu l of 
the Batsya section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Beiiar. 


Ghybrim, a thar or sept of tlic 
Barah-Gurung sub-tribe of 
Gurungs in Darjiling. 


Ghosh, a group of the rurhba 
Kuliya Sadgops and a title of K4- 
yasths and Goalie in Bongal. 

Ghosh 41, a rjain of the Batsya 
gotra of Rirhi Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Ghoshli, a g6in of tho S&ndilya 
gotra of Itirhi Brahmans in 
Bongal. 

Ghosi Bangsi, Ghost, Ghosin , 
Gonsuty a sub-casto of Goilfis, q.r. 

Ghosin, a class of Mahomedan 
herdsmen in Behar. 

Ghosinaik, Niik, a sub-casto 
of Telia or oil-pressurs in Hazari- 
bagh. 

Ghritakausika, a Bection of 
Brahruaus, Boldyns, ami Kayoatha 
in Bengal* 

Giiitldm-Kdyasthy a synonym 

for Sudra. 

Ghumli, o 8^'tion of Uo/iiau 
iu the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Ghundane, a thar or sept of 
Gurungs in Darjiling. 


Gidad, a section of Goilis in 
the North-Western Provinces and 
Behar. N 

Gidh or Gidhi , vulture, a to- 
temistio sept of Mundas, Oraons, 
and Parhaiyas in Chota Nagpur. 

Gig4ni4, a section of G oil an 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Gilal, a thar or section of 
Nepali Brahmans. 

Ginmuar, a sept of Korwas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Ginuar, ool, a totomistic sept 
of Korwas in Chota Nagpur. 

Giri, a sect of Dasnumi Sau- 
nydsis; a title adopted by Ma- 
liantns, trust of religion* 
endowments. There is also a low 
urt&te of Ibo name aomuivluil* ul%iu 
to Jugis, eta, who string gold ami 
ailyev onmmants wul wniietiniOB 

heir \ their fonniltw mnkomuU of 
duiu loaves. A title of Jvaiburttus 
in Bengal. 

Giriak, a tnul or Beet ion of 
the Maghayd sub-casto of K.imlus 
in Behar. 
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Giridhari, a class of Yaish- 
navas. 

Giritar, a mul or section of 
the Maghaya sub-caste of Barhis 
in Beliar. 

Girndm , a class of Sannyasi or 
hennit. 

Gislihi, bird, a totemistic sept 
of Oraons in Cliota Nagpur. 

Gnyambipa, a rui or sept of 
the Bed tshan-gye sub-tribe of 


Dejong Lhoris or Bhotias of 
the south. 

Goa, a section of the .Biyahut 
and Kharidaha Kalwars in Behar. 

Goa it, a kul or section of 
Bdbhans and Gonrhis in Behar. 

Godly a synonym for Godla. 

Goal, cow, a totemistic sept of 
Pans in Chota Nagpur. 


Goar , Ahir (Sanskr. Abhira), the great pastoral caste of 
India. According to Manu, an Abhira is the 
Traditions of origin. offspring of a Brahman by an Ambastha girl. 
Lassen 1 describes the Abhira as a non-Aryan pastoral race, 
dwelling near the mouth of the Indus, and remarks that the 
modern word Ahir means cowherd. At the present day the 
designation Ahir seems to be confined to Behar and parts of 
Upper India, Godld being more commonly used in Bengal. The 
traditions of the caste bear a highly imaginative character, and 
profess to trace their descent from the god Krishna, whose relations 
with the milkmaids of Brinddban play a prominent part in Hindu 
mythology. Krishna himself is supposed to havo belonged to the 
tribe of YadavHS, or descendants of Yadu, a nomadic race, who graze 
cattle and make butter, and are believed to have effeoted an early 
settlement in the neighbourhood of Mathurd. In memory of this 
tradition, one of the sub-castes of Godids in the North-Western 
Provinces is called Yadu or Jadu-bansi at the present time. Another 
story quoted by Buchanan makes out the Godids to he Yaisyas, who 
were degraded in consequence of having introduced castration 
among their herds, and members of the caste who are disposed to 
claim this distinguished ancestor may lay stress upon the fact that 
the tending of fiocks and herds is mentioned by the authorities 
among the duties of the Yaisya order. 

Taken as a whole, the Godla traditions can hardly be said to do 
more than render it probable that one of their earliest settlements 
was in the neighbourhood of Mathurd, and that this part of the 
country was the centre of distribution of the caste. The large func¬ 
tional group known by the name Goald seems to have been recruited 
not merely by the diffusion along the Ganges Yalley of the semi- 
Aryan Godids of the North-Western Provinces, but also by the 
inclusion in the caste of pastoral tribes who were not Aryans at all. 
Thene of oourso would form distinct sub-oastes, aud would not be 
admitted to the^/w* conmbii with the original nucleus of the caste. The 
great differences of make and feature which may be observed among 
Goalds seem to bear out this view, and to show that whatever may 
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have been the original constituents of the caste, it now comprises 
soveral heterogeneous elements. Thus oven in a district so far from 
the original homo of the caste as Singbhum, we find Colonel Dalton 
remarking that the features of the Mathurabdsi Go'das are high, 
sharp, and delicate, and they are of light-brown complexion. 
Those of the Magadha sub-caste, on the other hand, are undefined 
and coarse. They are dark-complexioned, and have large hands 
and feet. “ Seeing the latter standing in a group with some Sing¬ 
bhum Kols, there is no distinguishing one from the other. 
There has doubtless been much mixture of blood/’ These remarks 
illustrate both the processes to which the growth of the caste is duo. 
They show how representatives of the original typo have spread 
to districts very remote from their original centre, and how at the 
Bame time people of alien race, who followed pastoral occupations, have 
become attached to the caste and are recognised by a sort of fiction 
as having belonged to it all along. 

Owing to the wide range of the caste, and to the double process 

Internal structure. & its members have been recruited, 

the internal structure is extremely complicated, 
and the number of sub-castes and sections unusually large. Takiug 
the Goalas of the North-Western Provinces as the type, we find 
the following seven divisions recognised:— Desi, Nandbansi, Jadu- 
jbansi, SuRAJBAttSi, Goalbansi, Aiiir, and Katha. These again 
are. subdivided into a very large number of sections, the names of 
which appear for the most part to have reference to locality 
rather than to descent. According to Sir Henry Elliot traces of 
byporgamy may be found among those groups, but his information 
on this point seems to be incomplete. 

Among the Go&l&s of Behar a different series of sub-eastes has been 
developed, and none of the names current in the North- W ostern Prov¬ 
inces are met with. As a rule, too, tho names of the groups are in Behar 
of a different type, and instead of being based, as in tho North-West, 
upon descent from a particular stock or from some mythical progenitor, 
\a\o reference either to tho number of muls or sections with which 
in crmarruige is prohibited, or to some departure from traditional 
usage on the part of its mombors. Naomulia and S&tmulia are 
instances of the former type, the peculiarities of which are explained 
niwe mj m fje paragraphs on marriage below. Sutmuliu has 

le a erna ave title Ivishnaut, and seems to arrogate descent from 
the god Krishna. Ndoniulia is also called Mojraut, a name which 
1 am unable to interpret. InBhagalpur members of the Kishnaut 
and Majraut groups will not make butter—an occupation which 
they consider d<igrading— anc i confine themselves to dealing iu 
nnlk. Iho Goria or Dahi&p& Bub-caste is said to have been 
degraded because its mc-inbors make butter without first scalding tho 
milk a pranico enjoined by tho Hindu scriptures and rocogiusod 
as a crucial test of purity by all Gorilas. Dr. Wise spoils tho 
name Daira, and says it is generally believed to bo merely a corrup¬ 
tion of the Bengali dan, a beard, adding ou a reason that many 
Dahiara Goalas have become Mahomedans and wear beards. This 
seems to bo a little far-fetched: a more probable etymology is from 


chini, curds. Tho Kantitaha derive tlieir name from their custom 
of branding cows with a hand , or hook, a practice confined to Ahirs 
and never resorted to by tho higher grades of Godlas, except at 
sraddhs, when the Dharm-Sanr is branded and let go. The 
Kanauj ia and Bargowar sub-castes believe their ancestors to have 
migrated to Behar from the North-Western Provinces, and on this 
ground claim to bo superior to, and hold themselves aloof from, 
tho other sub-castes. The Separi are a writer sub-caste, largely 
employed as patwaris in some parts of Behar. They are looked 
down upon by the other sub-castes, because they do not call in the 
Chamai, the barber, or the Dhobi at the birth of a child, but cut the 
navel string and perform all necessary offices themselves. 

Turning now to Bengal, we find the Pallab or Ballabh sub- 
caste tracing them descent from one Ghdrn Ghosh, who is said to 
have sprung from the sweat of Krishna; the Bagre or Ujainia sub¬ 
caste alfect to have come from Ujain; whilo the Gaura Ghosh or 
Gop-Goala, also known as Lathials, pretend to be pure Sudras, and 
resent the suggestion that they should intermarry with any other 
sort of Goal a. The Rdrhi or Bhoga Godlas, like the Kantitaha 
in Behar, are cut off from intermarriage with tho rest and generally 
looked down upon, because they brand their cows with red-hot 
iron and castrate bull calves. Two curious groups are found in 
Dacca the Sdda or white Goalds and the Lai or red Godlas, the 
names being derived from the colour of the clothes worn by the 
bride and the members of the bridal prooession. With the Sddd 
Godlas all of these are dressed in white, while the Lai Goalas 
wear red. The Sddd are reckoned the higher of the two, and a pan 
or bride-prieo is given when a girl of this group marries a Ldl Goala. 
In all cases of intermarriage between Sddd and Ldl Goalds the 
colour of the clothes to be worn by the bridal party follows that 
of the group to which the bridegroom belongs. 

Godlas are very strong in Orissa, and a largo proportion of the 
TJriyas employed as personal servants by Europeans belong to that 
caste. It is a question whether the Gaura or Gopopuria sub-caste 
ortho mathu» abasi rank higher. Both are very particular in all 
matters touching their Ceremonial purity, and the Mathurdbdsi lay 
stress on the duty of making occasional pilgrimages to the original 
home of the caste at Brinddban, The Dumala or Uadupuria Godrd 
seem to^ be a group of local formation. They cherish the tradition 
that their ancestors came to Orissa from Jadupur, but this appears 
to be n- 'thing more than the name of the Jddavas, the mythical 
progenitors of tho Goala caste transformed into the name of an 
imaginary town. 

In Chota Nagpur the distribution of sub-castes is very much 
what might bo expected. In parts of Singbhum and the adjoining 
Tributary States a largo Godld population exists, holding rather a 
subordinate position in relation to the dominant llos and Bbuiyaa, 
but on the whole tho most nourishing of the peasantry in that part 
ol the country. These people belong to the sub-castes known in 
Orissa, and appear to have entered Cliot.a Nagpur from the south. 
According to Colonel Dalton, the Magadha Goalds are suspiciously 
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like IIos, and in most Ho villages a few of them will be found 
receiving pay for looking after the Hos’ cattle. The Mathura- 
basi Groalas, who are of a much more Aryau type and claim 
to be pure Gopas, will not condescend to take service with Dravidians. 
Without forsukiug their hereditary calling, they frequently manage 
to gain possession of substantial farms, where they keep largo herds 
of cows and buffaloes, and deal in milk and ghi. In the north and 
west of tho division numerous representatives of the Behar sub- 
castes are met with, who come in from the crowded and over¬ 
cultivated districts of Behar to feed their cattle on the forest-clad 
table lands of Hazaribagh, Lohardaga, and Sarguja. Here they 
lead a nomadic life during the dry season, living in touts of 
bamboo matting and moving from place to place as the supply 
of forago requires. . 

The character of tho exogamous subdivisions of the Goahis and 
of the rules by which intermarriage is regulated differs markedly 
in different parts of the country. In Bengal the caste recognises 
six (jotras, borrowed from tho Brahmauical system, and forbids a 
man to marry a girl who belongs to tho same gotra as himself* 
r Ihe gotra of the mother, or, to speak precisely, of the maternal 
grandfather, is not excluded. Tho intermarriage of mpindas is 
Marriage. als . 0 P r °hihited, though tho rules on this 

. point observed by tho Go&las are hardly so 

elahorato as thoso followed by the higher castes. In Behar the 
ijrahmanioal got r as are unknown, and marriage among tho Go&las 
is logn ated by a very largo number of mills or exogamous 
gi onps■of the territorial type, the names of which are given in the 
appendix. In some places where the existing mult have been found 
inconveniently large, and marriago has been rendered unduly difficult, 
certain mu Is have broken up into purukhs or sub-sections. Whore 
is has taken place, a man may marry within the mul, but not within 

onf n” v’, smal l 0r an(i wiore convenient group taking the place 
* - u ,lI ^ cl ou e. Some difference of opinion prevails concerning the 
1 u c manner in which the rule of exogamy is worked, and the 


iroman 


'1 * f ’ "mult lue ruie oi exogamy is worsen, ana nm 

n r ouc su °h extreme intricacy that it would be unreasonable 
Kislnv--it^ ir n u, ‘ I ! or ?' at y °f practice everywhere. The Satmulia 

* ■»»» i « *« 

® t le *°Uowmg sections or muk :— 

W His own mul. 

His mother’s mul. 

His maternal grandmother’s m\d. 
is matorual groat-grandmother’s - 
ls b >a wnal grandmother’s mul. 


(») 

0 ) 
w 
<•) 

! n- S ^ a l urna l ^roat-graudmothcr’s mot. 

\{n is paternal great-irreat-graudmothor’s to 


mul . 


ftACU,L-gru 

Naomulia add— 

inn! oi his paternal grandmother’s mother. 
mu! of his paternal great-grauduiothor’s mother, 
in some cases a further mtrodttood by t*k 

account not onij. tlio bride’s but also (hut ei some oi 


To 1 liege tl 
(A) Th 
(*) 


The 
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female ancestors, so that if, for example, the mul of the proposed 
bride’s maternal grandmother should happen to have been the 
same as that of the proposed bridegroom’s paternal grandmother, 
no marriage could take place between the parties, although the 
mid of the bride herself might not correspond with any of those 
prohibited to the bridegroom. 

Elaborate as the system is, an examination of the annexed 
table 'will show that the prohibitions of intermarriage based on 
the mul or section require to be supplemented by the standard 
formula: Chackerd, mamera y phuphera , maserd , ye char ndtd backdkc 
shddi hotd hai (“ The line of paternal uncle, maternal uncle, 
paternal aunt, maternal aunt,—these four relationships are to be 
avoided in marriage ”j. To a certain extent this rule overlaps the 
rule of exogamy reckoned from the mul. Thus in the first gen¬ 
eration the whole of the paternal uncle’s descendants, both male and 
female, would be excluded by the rule prohibiting marriage within 
the section. In the second and subsequent generations agnates would 
be barred, but descendants through females would not, for the 
paternal uncle’s daughters having necessarily married out of the 
section, their children would belong to some other seotion, and 
their second cousins would be able to marry. On the other hand, 
the rule of exogamy, if it stood alone, would permit the marriage 
of first cousins in three out of four possible cases. A reference to 
the. table will show how this conclusion is arrived at; for Pro¬ 
positus belonging himself to section A might, so far as the ride 
of exogamy is concerned, marry the daughters of his paternal and 
maternal aunts, who would not belong to any of the muU barred for 
him. The rule defining the prohibited degrees is usually calculated 
to four generations in the descending line. 


Table illustrating exogamy as practised by Sdtniulia, and NaomulicL Goulds . 

' The small letters a to n show the fouls. The Sutmulia exclude the < Seven fouls’ a to g inclusive ; the Naomulia further prohibit 

marriage within h and i.] 
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pat, c g. g. f. = mat, g. g, g. m. 


pat. g. g, in.'s mother. 


pat, g. g. f . = pat, g. g. pi. 


pat g. m.'s mother. 

/* 


mat, g. g. f« = mat, g. g. m. 
b d 


pat, g. f. = pat, g, m. 


mat. g. f. = mat. g. m. 
/> c 


1 


pat, uncle ' = V* wi/V, pat. aunt = her husband. father = mother. 


first cousin. 


Erst cousin. 


Propositus. 


mat aunt = her husband. 
■ 1 


first cousin. 
I 


-1 

mat. uncle = his wife. 


first cousin. 
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Those elaborate precautions against consanguineous marriages 
appear to be unknown in Orissa and Ohota Nagpur. In Ohota 
Nagpur the Goalus have totemistie sections of the typo common 
in that part of the country. A man may not marry a woman 
who belongs to his own totem, and is also bound to observe the 
standard rule concerning prohibited degrees. Regarding Orissa 
the information available on this point is defective, and I havo 
been unable to ascertain the names of the oxogamous subdivisions 
of the caste and the rules governing intermarriage. 

Among the Goal&s of Bengal and the higher Godlas of Orissa, 
the orthodox view of Hindu marriage is on the whole accepted. 
Girls are married as infants ; widow*marriage is strictly prohibited, 
and divorce is unknown. If a woman commits adultery with another 
Goala or with a man of higher caste, the matter is hushed up : an 
intrigue with a low-caste man is punished with instant exclusion 
from caste. 

In Behar infant-marriage has established itself as a usage 
essential to the maintenance of social respectability ; but a widow is 
allowed to marry again, and is generally expected to marry her lute 
husband's younger brother. Under no circumstances may slio 
marry the older brother, 

With tho GoMua of Ohota Nagpur both adult and infiiul- 

marriago are recognised, tho latter being regarded as a counsol of 
perfection, which well-to-do persons may be oxpooted to act up to. 
The rule that llio rnkhmti or final ceremony celebrating tho departure 
of tlio bride to the house of the bridegroom and the commencement of 
regular connubial relations shall ordinarily take place four months 
after the wedding shows pretty clearly that infant-marriage cannot 
have been introduced in tho strict sense in which it is understood in 
Bengal. A bride-price is paid, varying from Rs. 0 to Rs. 25, accord¬ 
ing to the status of tho families ooncemed, and out of this sum the 
bride’s father is expected to provide his daughter with ornaments. 
Brahmans officiate at tho wedding. The Bmearing of vermilion on 
the bride’s forehead is believed to bo the most important part of tho 
ceremony. Widows may marry again by the meagre ritual kuown 
as setyai. At this no Brahman attends; new saris and some sweet¬ 
meats are presented to the bride and to her mother, and either 
the bridegroom himself or some widow of the company puts vermi¬ 
lion on tho bride’s forehead. This completes the marriage; no 
ruli/' snti is required, and the parties begin to live together at once. 
Among the Godlas of Singbhum a widow is required to marry one 
of her late husband’s younger brothers; and failing these, sbo must 
Mjloet a husband from among the exogamous group to which her 
husband belonged. This deserves notice, as being in all probability 
a survival of earlier custom which has elsewhere fallen into disuse. 

The usages current in Orissa do not differ very materially from 
tlidvi which prevail in Behar. In both infant-marriage is tho stand- 
aid to which every one socks to conform, but it may be conjeoturod 
that, this lias not boon so in Oi'issa for very long. The Goulds there 
i ;i v that if by chanoe a girt should remain unmarried in her father’s 
house after she has attained puberty,, the breach of ceremonial 
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requirements may be got over by giving her in marriage to an old 
man or a man otherwise unfit for marriage. After the marriage she 
is at once divorced by Lor husband, and is then competent to marry 
again by the ritual appointed for widows. I have mentioned above 
that the higher Goulas of Orissa affect a high standard of orthodoxy, 
and look down upon tho Behar and Bengal divisions of the caste. 
Among them widow-marriage is said to bo forbidden. Most Uriya 
Godlas, however, allow a widow to remarry by the usual form, 

Some curiobs particulars concerning the birth customs of the 
Bhth Orissa Godlds may be givon here. During 

labour and after delivery the mother is kept 
in a separato house, from which fresh air is excluded as much 
as possible, and which is kept artificially heated for a period of 
twenty-one days. Branches of kendu (Embryopteris Glutinifera) 
and lifju (Ligneolaria) are hung near the front door of the house ; 
iron nails arc driven into tho door-posts, and chimvai (Hemidesmus 
Indicus), and bholia (Semecarpus Anacardium) are laid in the infant’s 
bed After the navel string has been cut the child is bathed in hot 
water in which loaves of basemga (Justicia Adhatodo), arka (Asolepioo 
(iigan(ea), bigunta (Viter Neguanda), daukari , and dhatura (Datura 
uuuiU have beun boiled, On tho fifth day after tlio birth ham da 
(Lytisus Cajan), mung pul kg, biri (Plmsoolua Muugoj, rice, and wheat 
are fried together and distributed to friends. The worship of the 
goddess Shashthi is performed on tho sixth day, when Vidhata, or 
Brahma, is believed to enter tho house and write its destiny on the 
cnild s forehead. On this occasion two lumps of cowduug are placed 
at each side of the door, and for fifteen days red lead is smeared on 
them, and dub grass well moistened laid on tho top. On the eighth 
du 3 a feast is given to relatives and members of the caste. Finally, 
on tho 21st day new cooking pots are brought into use, an elaborate 
entertainment is prepared, and the child is named. During this 
period of three weeks not only the mother, hut also the father, is 
i corned to be impure, and is reeprired to abstain from all his ordinary 
occupations. 

I bore is little to be said about tho religion of the oftste. 

Hciiijion. Bengal most of them are Voishnavas, and 

>• , celebrate the Janmdshtami or festival of the 

1 f Knsma ^ th great circumstance. They employ 

lookpil ni, ,, 01 bgioiis and eeremonial purposes, but these arc 
i j. » • V as e graded, and are not received upon equal terms 
oftLl , ri , 1 BoW tbi t'.'ndriTicy 

bo so strong, nod . ronsid-rnUo 
m,i p 1 ,,, 0 caste are said to belong to the Saiva and SAkta Boots. 

Ibero Gould Brahmans occupy a higher position tbau in Bengal, 
and are deemed as respectable as the Brahmans who serve other 
castes ot the same status. It i 8) however, oolv for marriage, srddM, 
and the worship of 8at Nnrain and tho greater gods that the services 
ot Brahmans are required. When it is only a question of propiti¬ 
ating the host of minor gods, who play so important a part iu tho 
domestio religion of the people, the householder himsolf officiates as 
priest. By Uoalaa special rovercnco is paid to Bisahivri, Gaupui 
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G°hi A , GpSawan, the god of cattle disease, Kalumanjhi, and a number 
oi gaian or ghosts. To these vague shapes flowers, sweetmeats, milk, 
nee, and occasionally sacrifices of goats, are offered and partaken of 
by the worshippers. Monday and Friday are considered the most 
auspicious days, Saturday being reckoned peculiarly unlucky. At the 
time of the Sankranti on the last day of lidrtik, October-November, 
a pig is turned loose among a herd of buffaloes, who are encouraged 
to gore it to death. The carcase is then given to Dosadhs to eat. 
The Godlds or Ahirs, who practise this strange rite, aver that it has 
no religious significance, and is merely a sort of popular amusement. 
They do not themselves partako of any portion of the pig. 

In point of social standing the Go Aids of Behar rank with 
Social status Kurmis, Arndts, and the other castes from 

whose hands a Brahman can take water. In 
Bengal they occupy a lower position, and are counted as inferior, 
not only to the Naba-Sdkh, but also to the cultivating division 
of the Kaibartta caste. Tho Orissa Goalas, on the other hand, 
affect a high standard of ceremonial purity, and look down upon 
the Behar and Bengal divisions of the caste. Most Goalas combine 
cultivation with their hereditary pursuits, and in Orissa and Singbhum 
some members of the caste hold lauded tenures of substantial value. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Godlds in 1872 and 1881 


Dibtrict. 

1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 

1881. 

Ilurdwau ' ... 

J’.link urn . 

jbirbhum . 

Midnnpur . 

Huffhli . 

Howrah . 

24-ParKana8 . 

Nadiya . 

Jes&oi-e ... 

Kliulua . 

3Iurshedabod ... 

Dinajpur . 

Bnjsnabyo . 

BttOgpor . 

Bogra ... 

y*ona . 

Darjiling . 

Jalpigon . 

Kucli Bohar ... 

Dacca ... 

Farid pur .. 

Kakurganj ... 
Flaijnausluh ... 

C'bitlugoug . 

90,325 

38,572 

17,419 

44,163 

] G5.36G 

89,551 

01,201) 

20,092 

30*963 

4,890 

0,504 

3,049 

3,594 

11.018 

480 

050 

rh',m 

2,012 

0,739 

17,513 

327 

‘- k 

if ^ cs “ w » ® 

g Y’Szh * Y?. a $ “ £ s s % & 25 s g §® 

Noakliali . 

Tipnernh . 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

Patna . 

G.va . 

Nlmhftbad . 

Mozuflorpur. 

Darhlmnga . 

Saran . 

Champuran. 

Monifhyr . 

Bbagalnur . 

Purniah 

1 Maldah . 

Sant&l Parganaa ... 
Cuttack 

Puri . 

Bftlasore . 

Tributary States ... 

liazaribagh. 

Lohnrdag& . 

Singbhum 

Manbhum . 

TtibuUu-y States ... 


1,520 

0,022 

17^848 
279,665 
214,605 
] 526,683 
239,740 
181,413 
107,569 
835,137 
128,608 
14,389 
74,529 
105.810 
43.227 
50,040 

ftbsw 

92,890 

00,438 

30,320 

' 

20,002 

2,305 

11,099 

29 

217,915 

3119,971 
242,721 
f 299,127 
l 319,1 Hi 
256,613 
169,274 
217,610 
3:13,810 
131,620 
16,875 
88,611 
m»,s7o 
00,602 
00.581 

136,420 
129, 445 
78.677 
- 

29,081 

• 


Goalabhuiyd, a sub-oasto of 
Sutradhars in Western Bengal. 

Go&lbansi, a sub-caste 0 f 
Godlds in the North-Western 
Provinces and Behar. 

Qodr, a synonym for Godld. 


Gabans, eow-bom, a sept of 
Bairagis in Cliota Nagpur. 

Gobansi, a title of tho family 
of tho ltdjas of Packet, in the 
district of Manbhum, referring 
to the legend that the founder of 
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the house was deserted in tlio 
woods as an infant and was 
suckled by a cow. 

Gobargarha, a mul or section 
of the Naomulitt or Majraut sub¬ 
caste of Goalas in Bekar. 

Gobaria, a synonym for 
Sikkaria Bk iiiya, q.v. 

Golsad, “beef-eaters,” an op¬ 
probrious designation of Bauris, 
Haris, and other low castes. 

Gobhil, a fjotra or section of 
Aganvals. 

Gobindpuria, see Govind- 

puri&. 

Gobolachan, a totemistic sept 
ol Mundas in Chota Nagpur who 
cannot eat beef. 


other Bauris '(Jhantias) simply 
sweep the ground; a sub-caste of 
Mals and Loliars in Bunkura. 

Gochalya, a sept of the Tung- 
jainya sub-tribe of Ghakmds in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Gochchh&si, a gain of the 
Bharadwdja gotra ' of Barendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Gcchhpuria, a pur or section 
of Sdkadwipi Brahmans in Bekar. 

Godahia, Goddgd , a sub-caste 
of Goalas in Bekar who brand 
cattle with a red-hot iron, see 
Gujiar. 


Godahiya, a eub-oaste 
Kumkars in Bekar. 


of 


Godhanpuria, a mul or 

section of the Kamarkalla sub- 
east e of Sonars and of Lokars in 
Behai*. 


^ Gobra, Gohrca , a sub-caste of 
Bauris, so designated from llieir 
purifying tho ground with eow- 
dirng where they eat, while tho 

■p,, a female tattooor. In Eastern Bengal, according to 

VV ise, Bediya women travel about the country with a bag, con- 
.iimng a variety of drugs, a cupping horn (Singd), and a scarificator 
U a)an). lliey attract aUenlion by bawling u To tattoo, to eup, 
p [ ° extract worms from decayed teeth! ” They also prescribe 

oi einale disorders. It is said that small grubs are kept in a 
°f tho patient’s attention is occupied by tho 

-vil o 0 # i j? op&r&tor, a maggot is presented as if it had boon 

rprnivpfc th ,° ^ l0 ^ 0W tooth. For this trick the Godnd-vv^li 

iccoives a suitable fee. 

t j‘° -i uica of the Bhangra plant ra 

win UILI;U ‘i' s :ili ' the matorials used, and tho punctures 
S,I m-, n< ?; dle8 or thorns of tho KarOundu (CW« 

n ‘ -, 1 ? l J ,e operation is being performed, a very equivocal 

Munition “deviate pain and prevent’any subsequent 

19 Uiodu familios an old nui s th» 

Now-a-duys tho ordinary tattoo design, either circular or 
etedate, is made at the top of the nose in tho centre of the forehead ; 
fonuerly thefasmonablo stain (mkM) was at tho *M but 

a line extended along the bridge of tho nose, brauehiug out into two 
curves over each ak. Tattoo marks wore originally distinctive ol 
Innuu iemalee, but MuhammaJim women copied thoin, and ii in 
only rince the burazi revival that they have discontinued the habit- 

t 2 
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Chanddl women are often employed to euro goitre by tattooing. 
A circular spot oil tlio most prominent part of the swelling is 
punctured with a bamboo spike, and common ink mixed with the 
sap of the Kali Kosliijia rubbed in. 


Godo, crocodile, a totemistio 
sept of Oraons in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Gogrami, a gain of the Bha- 
radw&ja gotra of B&rendra Brah¬ 
mans in Bengal. 

Goh, a sept of Gonds in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Goherwar, a sept of Chiks in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Gohori, a thar or sept of 
Gurungs in Darjiling. 

Goil, a section of Agarwdls. 

Goin, a hotf-gotra or section 
of Agarwals. 

Go it, a mul or section of the 
Gliosin sub-castf) of Uo&l&s in 
Behar ; a totomistic sept of 
Bhuiyds in Chota Nagpur. 

Goita, a suh-casto of Koiris 
in Behar. 

Goj i^, a sub-caste of Kamars 
in Hazaribagh. 

Gola, a sub-caste of Blian- 
daris in Orissa. 


Gola ia, a sept of Oraons in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Golangya, a thar or sept of 
Gurungs in Darjiling. 

Golchia, a section of the 
Oswal Baniy&s. 

Goldar, a title of Kalwdrs in 
Behar. 

Gole, a section of Murmis in 
Darjiling. 

Goleg-pa, go } a head, and leg, 
good—the peaceful, a sub-sept of 
the Nah-pd sept of Sherpa 
Bhotias. 

Golmetah, a section of Mag- 
haya Dhobis in Behar. 

Go!oar, sweet potato, a totem- 
istic sept of Lohars in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Golram,a ?m^ or section of 
the Naomulia or Majraut sub¬ 
caste of Goalas in Behar. 

Golsaz, see Haw&igar. 

Golvar, a section of GhdBis in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Gomdan, a section of Murmis 
in Darjiling. 


(foOTtb t a non-Aryan tribe, classed on linguistic grounds as 
Origin. Dravidian, properly belonging to the Central 

f royinces, 1 but found also in tho Tributary 
States of Chota Nagpur, in tho south of Loliardaga and in 
Singbhum. In the States of Sargujd, Kored, and Udaipur most of 
tho feudal tenures held on terms of military service directly under 
the Chief are in tho hands of Gonds—a fact which suggests that 
the tribe must have boon among the earliest permanent settlers 
in that part of tho country. The Gonds of Bengal are divided 
into four sub-tribesGond, Rdj-Gond, Dhokar-Gond, and 


4 l iio present article deals only \v it h the Gonds of Bengal, and decs not 
attempt to give un exhaustive account of tho entire tribe. 
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Doroa-Gond or Naik. Tlio Gone! represent tlie hulk of the tribe, 
. , , , whilo the Raj-Gond arc supposed to be des- 

ceuded. from iamihes who attained to the dig¬ 
nity of Chief. The Dhokar-Gond are a wandering race, who make 
a living by bogging and thieving. The Dorod-Gond or Naik are 
found only in Singbhum. According to Colonel Dalton, they were 
the military retainers of the Mahapatra of Bamanghati, a feudatory 
of the Baja of Moharbhanj, who were driven out of Bamanghati with 
their leader and permitted to settle in Singbhum in consequence 
of his having rebelled against his lord paramount Their sections, 
shown in Appendix I, are totemistic. One of them, Besrd (hawk), 
occurs also among tho Santals. 

Gonds practise both infant and adult-marriage, but under 
Marriage Hindu influence tho former practice tends 

continually to become more popular and to 
bo looked upon as a badge of social distinction. The ceremony 
is modelled on that in use among the lower castes of Hindus. 
Sindurddn and marriage to a mango-tree form prominent parts 
of the ritual, while according to some the binding portion of* the 
rite consists in the village barber pouring a vessel of water over 
both bride and bridegroom. Widows are allowed to mardfr a^ain 
the usual practice being for the widow to marry her late husband’s 
> ounger brother- No religious ceremony is in use on such occasions 
nor ?s it customary t° send for the Brahman and Hajjam, who 
officiate at the marriage of a virgin. All that is necessary is to 
assemble a sort of committee of relations, before whom tho bridegroom 
gives the bride a new cloth and a lac bracelet and promises to 
maintain her in a suitable fashion. Tho proceedings end, as is the 

maimer of the non-Aryan tribes, with a feast, at which every one 
gets very drunk. J 

The Bengal members of the tribe affect to bo orthodox Hindus, 

Helicon. ail d wor ship tho staudard gods with tho ossist- 

cr • i in. 1111(30 °* a degraded class of Brahmans* who 

hnl °® clate f* thenr marriage*. Although to this extent they 

tori 1J * aoc dtho popular religion, they still worship tho oharao- 

Dm S 98 ; tho non-Hiuduised Gonds—Bar Deo and Dulha 

i * itheir dead, but the relatives mourn for throe 

gthI civ.v;’ a ter which period they purify themselves by bathing 

of tho a™ T d “4° Springs of bread and milk to the spirit 

professed c.!n/ • i3?l. 0ir t ®. oc ^ n \ ra 'A is very low, as in spite of their 

food. they eat fowls and other unclean 

Dalton lias tho Tdl - Clr a PP fiQrau oe and characteristics, Colonel 
iiaiton nas ttie following remarks 

Socially, I consider the Hinduised or semi-Hinduised Gonds 

Social status ^ >!6 the least interesting of the great families 

of the lively disposithxn'of^r^'A 108 ° f ^ 7^ h T 'T* 
(Ipmonnmir xX\nu 1 i - . tAl ° Oraous or of tho tree, digmJiou. 
f • i f . ^characterise* many of the 8ingbhuni Kola. They 

ii. 11 0i0rac vI V( served,sullou, and suspicious. They are indifferent 
f , vn 019 1 ai3< care ^ JS8 i idjout the appearance of their home- 
1 au d they are withal singularly' iU-Iavourod : and though 
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some of the wealthier families have formed a series of alliances 
with other races, which have improved their looks, I can point 
to many who have tried this in vain, and who show to this day 
features more closely resembling the lower Negro typo than any 
I have met with amongst the tribes of Bengal. They often 
have short crisp curly hair, and though it is said, and no doubt 
truly, that this is far removed from the regular woolly covering 
of a Negro’s head, I have generally found such hair-in conjunc¬ 
tion with features' very noticeably Negro in type, and accompany¬ 
ing a very dark skin. They are larger and heavier in build than 
the Oraons and Kols, and with nono of the graceful physiquo to 
be found in both these tribes.” 

The following statement shows the number arid distribution of 
Gonds in 1872 and 1881 



District. 

1S72. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 

1881, 

Kurd wan 


47 


Bhagnlnur . 


107 

Bnnkum 


3,800 

9,G3G 

Paraian . 


1,002 

Birbhnni 


8 


Sont&l Parganas . 


680 

M idnapur 


7,800 

7,1G1 

Cnttack . 

12 

16 

Jirighli 

... 


2 

Puri . 

2 


Howrah 



21 

Balaaore . 

0 


34- Pargunos 


2 

85 

Tributary States . 

22,275 

17,650 

Oya 

... 


120 

lhtznnbnKh . 

7 

2 

Slrihabad 



7,080 

IjohnrduKa ... . 

1,83$ 

3,812 

Mozuflerpur 



25 

Siughhum . 

•1,838 

2,1(18 

Karan ... 

... ... 


11,052 

Maribhum . 


30 

tJliuttipamn 

... ... 


11,060 

Tributary States . 

08,014 

72,274 


Gonda, a thnr or sept of Man- 
gars in Darjiling, 

Gondh, a sub-caste of Binds in 
Behar. 


Gondrari, a tree, a totemistie 
sept of Oraons in Chota Nagpur. 

Gonduk, a thar or sept of 
Gurungs in Darjiling. 


Gondii, a kind of grain, a 
totemistie sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 


Gongba, a section of Murmis 
in Darjiling. 

Gonr, a sub-easte of Kdndus 
in Bohar; a section of the Biydhut 
and Khariddhd Kalwdrs in Be- 
har; a stone-cutter and maker 
of stone plates and household 
utensils. 

Gonrhi, a title of Mallahs in 
Behar. 


©rnirlti, Gunrkt, MalMh, Machhna , a fishing and cultivating 
. caste of Behar, who claim descent from Nikhdd 

or Nisbdd, a mythical boatman, who is said 
to have ferried Bam Chandra across the Ganges at Allahabad. 
The fact that the word Nishdd, which is used in ill© Rig Veda as a 
general name for the non-Aryan races, should appear in the traditions 
of iJiu Gonrhi as a personal eponym, suggests tlio conjecture that 
the casto may be descended from one of tho aboriginal tribes whom 
the Aryans found in possesion of the Ganges Valley. This view 
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derives some support from the physical appearanco of tho caste, 
which approaches to the non-Aryan typo. The internal structure 

IntorualstrucU.ro. ° f , tlie 8 rOU P throws n0_ light on its origin, 
unless we may attach weight to the fact that 
one of the sub-castes bears the name of Koih. The other sub-castes 
are Banpar, Chab or Chabi, Dhoar, Kurin, Parbatti-Kurin, 
Khunaut or Khulaut, and Semari. All of these are strictly 
ondogamous, except the Kolh and Kurin sub-castes, which admit 
of iuterraarriago with each other, though not with members of 
other sub-castes. Some members of tho Chab sub-caste deny that 
ihoy have any connection with the Gonrhi. The section-names, 
which are shown in the Appendix, are in common use as titlo 3 
among many other castes in 13char. Their precise bearing on marriage 
is not easy to ascertain. Gonrhis are not as a class intelligent 
enough to bo able to explain their own customs very clearly, nor have 
they a sufficiently strong organization to securo uniformity of practice 

}ltrr ft w- l n try ' Thus according to some accounts 
the Jiab 1 hoar, and Kolb regulate their marriages solely by the 

re ° konm - PWhibited degrees, and tbo Kliuuaut 
sub-caste have no oxogamous sections, while within the Parbatti- 

° n - y a s P eoiaI ? rou P> known as Jathot, observes the 
rule of exogamy m respect of its section-names. The rest of ho 
sub-castes regard, these names as titles having no special significance 
The Kurin have no section-names, and affect to know noSg about 

but they do notTllow a ^ fo 
" onian wlio lives m the same village as himsolf T 1 .,* 

« tko other hSd .“to £ 
;^‘ n t sec,10ns ’ and also count prohibited degreos down to six or as 
whom a man* 1 J rf 0UCratl0nS in tke descending line. In determining 
soctiou but ro ma rry regard is paid not morely to his own 

onr us many their daughters as infants or as adults according 
Marriage. T* 1 leir moans. Iufaut-marriago is doomed 

attaches to a fnm'Kr i l ° moro respectable, but no special disgraoo 
cfinikutyhoforotu,,l 3e0aUS - ? U0 ° f tho daughter attains tho ago 
~ ird typo. p n i V( G rnail , 10( ^* J’be marriage eeremony is of the 
may take a only to the extent that a 

Mi incurable discVV V - W1 ^ e * s barren or suffers 

,tso ’ ^ widow may marry again by tho 


. 0r ty 
standard 
man ina 

--— | 

lrom an incurable 

form, of which Sm/htt' In marry uy bm 

marry her i.\to hu Inii V 0l>llfe ^ l tutes the binding portion. fSiio may 
do so. Divorce is ue ,,, m -J 5 7 0a ^ e f brother, but is not eimpelled to 
the ground of luiseni , 1 ,,-+ WU - X110 Coufl cnl of tlie panchayat, on 
wives can murrv again o ° r 1 a com l>utibilily of tonapoft Dworoed 
in adultory is dohunvil V""" ,°ld, however, that a woman taken 

divorce is generally regard’!? a? P rivile £°> l gather that 
members of the caste. * a WIt “ disfavour by tho rospoetablo 

Most Gonrhisare Vuislin-.,- , rr i , . „ . „ 

D unava I!nidus, but a few members ot tho 
IfciigIon, uirapatyu sect of sun^worshioners arc 

Or tho worship of tLcSeruods S.T’ Up1 ^ Mttl,,,ilI ; r ' „ 


found 
an ini 13 rail man 5 
A# uru not usual 
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recognised as equals by other members of the sacred order. They 
have a large number of minor gods, and many of them belong to 
the Panch Piriya creed—an obscure but widely-spread cult, which 
appears to have arisen from the contact of Islam with the animistic 
beliefs of its aboriginal converts. Some, again, worship a water-god, 
called Koila-Baba, described as an old grey-bearded person who, as 
Gangaji kd Beldar, ‘the navvy of our lady the Ganges,’saps and 
swullows up whatever opposes the sacred stream. Before casting a 
new net or starting on a commercial venture, offerings of molasses and 
seven kinds of grain, kneaded into balls, are offered to liim, and at 
the end of the ceremony one of the balls is placed on the edge of 
the water, another on the bow of the boat. Another rite common 
to many, if not to all, fisher castes is the Barwaria or Barahi Puja, 
when ^ a subscription is made, and in the absence of a Brahman 
a pig is sacrificed in a garden or on a patch of waste land outside the 
village. Jai Singh, Amar Singh, Chand Singh, Diydl Singh, Kewal, 
Marang, Bandi, Goraiy&, and a river named Kamalaji, are also 
regularly, worshipped. Jai Singh, who is also a favourite doity 
of the Tiyar caste, is said to have been a Gonrhi of Ujjain, who 
had a large timber trade in the Sunderbuns. On one occasion the 
lii&jd of the Sunderbuns imprisoned 700 Gonrhis in consequence of 
a dispute about the price of wood. Jai Singh slew the liajcl and 
released the prisoners, and has ever since been honoured with daily 
worship. Goats, sweetmeats, wheaten cakes, pan supari , and flowers 
are offered to him at regular intervals, and no Gonrhi will light 
a pipe or embark on a fishing excursion without first invoking tho 
name of Jai Singh. Onco a year, in the month of Srdwan, a flag is 
set up in honour of Ilanumdn on a bamboo polo in tho courtyard, 
and offerings of sweotmeats and fruits are presented to thegoil These 
offerings are received by the Brahmans who officiate as priests 
while the artioles of food e;iven to the minor gods are eaten by tho 
members of tho caste. The dead are burned, usually on tho brink 
of a river, and the ashes thrown into the stream. In Supul the 
practice is to burn in a mango grove. Srdddh is performed on tho 
thirteenth day after death. 

I ho social status of the Gonrhi caste appears to vary in different 
Social status. parts of the country, and does not admit of 
, , , very precise definition. All that can be said 

18 that they rank below Barhis, Kumhdrs, and Laheris, and that 
all hough Brahmans do not ordinarily take water from thoir hands, 
this rule is not observed everywhere. Their-own practice in the 
matter of diet inclines towards laxity, as they eat scaleless as well 
as scaly fish, pork, water tortoises, and field-rats, and indulge freely 
in strong drink. Piiore are, however, many Bhakats among them 
who abstain from liquor and from all kinds of animal food, and are 
held in respect by reason of their abstinence. Tho caste will take 
water and sweetmeats from Kewats, Illi&nuks, and Gangotas, but 
will not oat cooked ^food prepared by members of those castes. 

Occupation. They beliovo boating and fishing to be their 

original and characteristic occupation, but many 
of them aro engaged in agriculture as tenure-holders, occupancy 
or non-occupancy raiyats, and landless day-labourers. 
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Tho following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Gonrhis in 1872 and 1881:— 


District. 

1872. 

1881. | 

District. 

1872. 

1881. 

Kurd wan . 

Bankura . 

Birbhum ... 

Midnapur . 

Hughli . 

Howrah 

24 -Parganas ... . 

Nadiya . 

Khulna . 

J essore . 

Murahedabid . 

Dinnjpur . 

Rajshuhyo . 

Kangpur . . 

Bogra . 

Pabna ... ... 

Darjiling 

Jalpigori . 

Kucli Behar.. 

Dacca . 

Paridpur . 

Bakarganj ... ... 

Maimansinh. ... 

1,668 

1,933 

466 

1,895 

J 1,424 
2,301. 
13,237 

12,1*29 

7,323 

675 

1,7G8 

388 

2,741 

7,530 

20 

524 

6,567 

5,406 

1,705 

10,061 

454 
2,403 
3,157 
15,244 
( 047 

l 657 

1*91 
10,071* 
S,3s7 
10,766 
8,302 
1,989 , 
1,714 
1,100 
1,39- 
5,844 
549 

3 

SGI 1 
2,025 
2,026 
1*78 
22,3G1 

Chittagong . 

Noukhali ... . 

Tipi>erah . 

Patna . 

Gy a . 

Shahabad . 

Tirhut t D »rbh»nga 

Iirnut t Mozuflerpur 

Saran . 

Charoparan . 

Mougnyr . 

Puruiah . 

Maldah . 

Santa} Parganas 

Cuttack . 

pun . 

Balaaore . 

| Tributary States . 

1 Ilaz&ribagh. 

Lohardagd, ... ... 

Singblium . 

Maubhuin . 

521 
106 
2,510 
17,724 
11,933 
19,269 
} 103,355 

3C.S05 
60,152 
27,437 
43,000 
39,141 
1,056 
2,76 ' 
8,417 
2d2 
17.213 
1.522 
1,406 
7,250 

l,C7l 

81 

1,720 
21,336 
12,458 
17,928 
f 110,228 
l 89,339 
22,935 
68,209 

1 

42,5*98 

40,632 

1,933 

06,597 

10,983 

331 

21,331 

1,317 

3,709 

12,313 

3,6S7 

53 


Gonria, a sub-caste of Goalas 
in Bohar. 

Gop or Ghosh, a sub-caste of 
Go&l&s in Bengal. 

Gopa, a synonym for GodU; 
a title and a section of the 
Ivanaujia and Goria sub-castes 
of Go&l&s in Behar. 


Gopurbba, a gain of the 
Bharadwaja gotra of TJttar- 
Barendra Brahmans in Bengal. 

Gorahat, a small class of 
Bhuiy&s in tho south of Ghota 
Nagpur who make a living by 
washing for gold in the sands of 
the rivers. 


6opal, a synonym for Go£U. 
Gop&lghataki, a mel or hyper- 

SSSJSKS. "* 

Sutradhars in Murshcdabad. 40 °‘ 


Gop-Godld a 

Go&lS. 


synonym for 


a 


Gopijan, a sect of Vnishnavas 
synonym for Sndgop. 


i 


Goraheri, a synonym for Gareri 
in Behar. 

Gorai f a title of Kaibarttas. 

GorSit, a title of tho headmen 
of the Dom caste in Bhogalpur, 
who have under them servants, 
called .Chharidars, to execute or 
communicate their orders to vil¬ 
lages; a watchman aud messenger 
in Behar, usually of the Dosadh 
caste. 


€>crait f Korml, Uaikar, a non-Ary an caste of musicians, comb- 
Origin. makers, and cotton-cardors found in the south- 

•ti , T W06t the Loliardaga district, and perhaps 

m liazonbagh. It maybe inferred from tlto iotcTuisiio character 
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of their sections, a list of which is given in Appendix I, that 
they arc an ollshoot from one of tho aboriginal races, whilo tlio 
variant Korait rather suggests that they may ho connected with 
tho Kora caste. Itesemblances between names, however, arc but 
blind guides in questions of tribal affinity, and I doubt whether 
we can safely do. more than surmise that Korait may probably 
have been tho original name of the caste, which was corrupted into 
Gorait from its similarity in sound, to the familiar title of tho village 
messenger and watchman, dlicir specialised and comparatively 
degraded avocations, and the fact that they are not employed as 
village messengers, exclude the supposition that tho converse process 
can have been at woi L, and that the bond of a common occupation may 
have formed a number of Goraits properly so called, into an endog- 
amous group bearing that name. Indeed, although nearly every 
village in Behar and Chota Nagpur has its Gorait, tho profession, 
owing perhaps to its members being so scattered, shows no tendency 
towards hardening into a caste. J 

Goraits marry their daughters both as infants and as adults, 
Marriage. but the former practice is deemed the more 

" respectable, and is followed by all who can 

afford it. After tho bride has been selected, tho parents of tho 
bridegroom go to her parents’ house to seo her. On this occasion 
a feast is given by the bride’s people, at which the liquor— an 
essential element in all non-Aryan rejoieings-is provided by the 
father of the bridegroom, and four annas, eight annas, or one rupee 
13 presented to tho bride as muh-ctekhi, or fee for the privilege of 
seeing her face. On the next day tho girl’s parents visit the boy, and 
aro entertained wholly at his fat her’s expense. Lastly, if both parties 
are satisfied with tins mutual inspection, tho boy’s people go to the 
bride’s house and present to her a new sari, a lie-goat and Its i 
to buy ornaments with. These constitute the bride-prico (da fa ” ’ ° 
On the day before the wedding the bridegroom’s party march in 
procession to the bride s house and stop there for the night. Next 
morning the fathers of the > bride and bridegroom shako hands and 

'h { Tf i Then ’ in the of some 

elders of the caste, tho headman of tho village and the priest of the rurcl 

gods (prfA»), who are received with great ceremony; the marriage is 
completed^ by t.io bndo and bridegroom smearing vermilion” on 
eacn other s foreheads {sin.lurddn), whilotho elders solemnly exhort 
them to work hard, eat, drink, aud prosper and not get divorced. This 
meagre ceremony takes place in a bamboo marriage shed (marhicu) 
erected m tho courtyard. Brahmans aro not called in, and tho vilh4 
barber takes no part in the ceremony. On the evening of the same dar 

l ' a 1.-.-J -filler ’ '■ - 


the bridegroom’s part 


0 * „ take tho brido and 

in the same palanquin, to the latter’s hou 
performed 


o 6 room, both seated 

v* * j. • , , -—where Hindu rd/m is acraiu 

On that night the bridegroom, if ho has attained puberty, 
^P 8 wu ‘ l tlio bride. After tliroo clays the oouplo go to the bride’s 
bou-o and stay there nmo days, returning finally to their own Louie 
on tha tenth day. 


of 


‘olygamy is permitted, and there' is no rnlo limiting the m 
vos* A widow may marry again, and hor choice is not fettered 


unher 
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by iho obligation to marry her lato husband’s younger brother. The 
ritual used at the marriage differs from that in uso at the marriage 
of a virgin in that no mar Inca is constructed and the money portion 
of the bride-price is only Tie. 1. Sindurddn is performed in the 
Xiresence of the widow’s relatives, but there is no marriage procession, 
and the bride is taken home without any display. According to somo 
authorities if the widow elects to live on with her brother-in-law, it is 
sufficient, to announce this intention to the relatives, and no ceremony 
of any kind is required. 

A divorce (chhord-chhuri) maybe grantedby tho caste council 
(panehayat) if the wife is proved to be unchaste, or if she frequently 
runs away to her father’s house without the permission of her husband. 
Proceedings may also be initiated by the wife on the ground that 
her husband is too old for her oris an habitual drunkard. Divorced 
women may marry again by sagai. 

Goraits profess to ho Hindus, but they have not yet attained to 
"Religion, the dignity of employing Brahmans. They 

worship Devi Mai and a tribal spirit called 
Hurubia, to whom a goat is sacrificed onco a year. In cases of 
illness an exorcist ( mati baigd) is culled in to detect the demon 
or witch who is giving trouble. If this personage ascribes the 
visitation to the wrath of the tribal god, the palm is sent for, and 
a goat, pig, sheep, or fowl sacrificed. Those who can afford to do so 
burn the dead, hut the bodies of the poor are buried with the head 
to the north. No regular srdcldh is performed. On the tenth day 
alter death the. nearest relative of the deceased gets himself shaved and 
gives a feast to the friends of the family. 

In point of social status Goraits rank with Lohras and Ghasis, 
Social status. arLC l uo res P out able people will tako water 11*0111 
rafo n their hands. They eat beef, pork, aud field - 

lvift’w 11K * u *£° freely in spirituous and fermented liquors. As 
at w'c«hlim^ rea i^ 6t . ate ^> * he ? ^ n d employment as hired musicians 
combs ^ van 2 us km ds of festivities, as makers of bamboo 
non-occunnr^v ar * S °/ c °tton. Somo are employed in agriculture as 
by (he vL rai ^ s or agricultural labourers (Dkdngan) engaged 
Kf one ! 01 / a \ nm T of ^ paid down at the time of 

f0» r yU,rffclott,* vZ") *** l '“ mOUlh ’ “ ,J 

— -■ 

Goraits in 1872. 


hi 


• Goraits in Ilazaribflgb, 3,836 

m Singbhum. There was no separate entry for 


uoraksa, a section of J 

Goiangi, a title of niei 
vaishuavas, apparently a 
of Gaurany. 


Gorea, a sub-section of tho 
Bharadwdja section of Utkul 
Brahmans in Orissa. 


GorhArk, a pur or section of 
Sakadwipi Brahmans in Behai’. 

Goria, red earth, a totomistio 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Goria or DaJnarn^ a sub-easto 
of Goultts in Behar who hold tho 
title of Maudur and belong to thu 
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Prem Glnino gotra. They mate 
butter and sell milt and curds. 
Also a sub-caste of Dliobas in 
Manbhum, and of Chamars in 
Behar who will not mate shoes 
and disown the title Muchi. 

Goriar, a section of Kurmis in 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 

Goro, a sub-caste of Khatwes 
in Behar; a sub-caste of Goalas 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Gorsdr, a sub-caste of Dhobis 
in Behar. 

Goru, cow, a totemistic section 
of Jaganndthi Kumhdrs in 
Orissa. 

Gos&in, Goswdmr, Gonsdi , 
Gonsid , a master. of his passions, 
a religious mendicant ; a title of 
a class of Brahmans, the original 
disciples of Chaitanya, who are 
spiritual guides of the wor¬ 
shippers of Vishnu. In Bengal 
the term is usually applied to 
Jugis and the Grihi or Grihastha 
Vaishnavas, who are allowed to 
marry and follow secular pur¬ 
suits. It is also used as a com¬ 
mon title, just as Banarji, Bhat- 
taoharji, etc. Socially it de¬ 
notes a class of people who 
manufacture and sell threads, 
corresponding to * Jugis. A 
synonym for Bairdgi. 

Gosdinji, a synonym for 
Brahman. 

GoScUnpanthi, a sect of reli¬ 
gious mendicants. 

Gosti, a thar or sept of Gu- 
rungs in Darjiling. 

Gosw&lambi, a gdin of the 
Bharadwaja gotra of Bdrendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Gotama, Gautamai a section 
of Brahmans. 


Gotanya, a thar or section of 
Nepali Brahmans. 

Gothar, a section of Murmis 
in Darjiling. 

Gothi, a thar or sept of Gu- 
rungs in Darjiling. 

Gothwal, a section of Godlds 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Gotramdsi, a section of 
Bands in Bengal. 

Gotsobhm, a mul or section of 
the Naomulia or Majraut sub- 
caste of Godlds in Behar. 

Govariya, a hypergamous 
group of Tiyars found in 
Bhagalpur. 

Govindpuria, a sub-casto of 
Telia in Bengal and of Lohdrs 
in the Santdl Parganas. 

Go we, a section of Babhans 
in Behar. 

Gozar, a title of Dhobis in 
Behar. 

Grahabipra, “ Planet-Brah¬ 
man,” a title of Achdrji Brah¬ 
mans. 

G rah Sch drj i , Grih dchdrjya , 
“ Teacher of the Planets/’ a title 
of Achdrji Brahmans. 

Grandan, a section of Murmis 
in Darjiling. 

Granjd, a thar or sept of 
Hangars in Darjiling. 

Grihasodhani, a gain of the 
Bdtsya gotra of Uttar-Bdrendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Grihasth, a synonym for 
Bdbhan; a functional group of 
Jugis in Bengal composed oL : 
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four families — Dhan&i Manual, 
Jnanbar, Bliagan Bhdjan, and 
Paban. 

Grihi, householders, a sept of 
Mai Paharids in the JSantal 
Parganas. 

Gua, areca-nut, a sub-sept of 
the Hemrom sept of Santdls; 
a totemistio sept of Mundas iu 
Chota Nagpur. 

Gu&bari, a mul or section of 
the Naomulid or Majraut sub¬ 
caste of Goalas in Beliar. 

Gu&buri, the highest thar or 
sept of Gurungs in Darjiling, 
whose members, in the absence 
of a Brahman, are called in to 
perform the eorcinony of nuartni, 
that is, the purification of a 
woman after birth of a ehild. 
They are also employed for the 
ceremonies of marriage and 
funerals. 

Gudar, a group of the Aoghar 
eoct of Saiva ascetics founded, iu 


Guzerat by a Dasndmi mendicant 
named Bralimagiri. See Aoghar. 

Guha, a title of Kayasths in 
Bengal. 

Guhai, Gonhhi, a suh-caste of 
Baniyas. 

Gui, a title of Dakshin-Bdrhi 
Kayasths ; of Mayards, Tdntis, 
and of Kaibarttas in Bengal. 

Gujidr or Godagd, a suh- 
caste of Ahirs or Goalas in Behar 
who aro cow-doctors. 

Gujrdti or Gurjjara, a terri¬ 
torial division of the Pancha 
Dravira Brahmans who live in the 
south of the Vindhya range in 
Gurjarashtra, the country of tho 
Gujrati language. Persons hear¬ 
ing this title aro found in Behar, 
they claim to have originall y 
come from Ghijrat, and are usually 
engaged in trade. In Patna they 
are said to mako pickles. 

Gulgo, a sept of the Bhumij 
tribe in Manbhum. 


Origin and 
structure. 


GltlQUli'i, a wandering non-Ary an tribe, who live by hunting, 

internal ^ eac ^ D o monkeys to dance, selling indigenous 
drugs, . begging, and petty thieving. Their 
, , . n origin is obscure, hut it seems likely that they 

x 1 tlle Dediyds. I have been unable to obtain any 
g 0T)l0 ( j 1 ^formation regarding the internal structure of the caste. 
B. ntVr; p U 1 u 8 m ^suredme that they had three suh-castes — 
cap«> it 1 c ^^^ n,a ? an( l Sukwar—and I mention this statement in 
Lo stimiri < use to ot ^ er inquirers. My informants seemed to 

woiIh~ irmr.r 1 ^?? ran *' men, and I doiibt whether their evidence was 
ancestress nf^ ^ave a i e g e nd that Eukmini, the reputed 

turn hurl Knv ° ^ asi cas ^> had a son, called Mohabubd, who iu his 
(the MaliOTiipl* 1 .{^mduha, Byddhd, Tirsulid, Maghuyd, Turk 
oh alien ped ^ ? n 3 asl )’ ^ ilelxri, and Gulgulid. These seven sons 
• th Tf t0 i um P off the top of a palmyra tree {Mr}. 
wlm wpnt * Mjnrrel) jumped first and landed unhurt. Tivsulia, 
thH cji i »^8 hilled on the spot, whereupon Mohubdbd, seeing 
that Gilehn had led the others into trouble, smote him with Ins 
hand and eursed him to bo reckoned among tho inferior animals and 
to be fortunate only in this, that he should jump from great heights 
and come to no harm. This is tho reason why the squirrel is a 
good jumper and bears the marks of five fingers on bis back. The 
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story goes on, in a somewhat inconsequent fasliiou, to say that the 
next to leave tho family was Gulgulia, who observed that his brothers, 
after serving their customers with tdri, always washed the cup, 
however low the caste of the man who had drunk from it. This' 
struck the youngest brother—in folklore it is usually tho‘youngest 
brother who takes a line for himself—as showing a great want of 
self-respect, and he at once decided to throw over his family and adopt 
a wandering life. His descendants are truo to the traditions of their 
mythical eponym, and during the dry season at least have no fixed 
habitations. In the rains they build themsolves a sort of tente d’abri 
about eight feet long by six feot wide, of two bamboo uprights and 
a ridge polo covered in with a tilt of strict matting (Saccharum sum, 
Roxb.), which reaches to the ground on either side. The whole thing 
can be struck and carried off at a moment’s notice if the owner and his 
family want to change their quarters in a hurry—a common chance 
with a tribe of predatory instincts, whom the police are ever ready to 
credit with every petty theft that baffles their slender detective ability. 
Such huts or rather tents are usually found on tho outskirts of largo 
villages, and the Gulgulias, though they will never admit that they 
have a fixed residence anywhere, do in fact usually return, if not to 
the samo village, at loast to the same neighbourhood, for the rainy 
soason, when frequent shifting oven of the most portable habitation 
is apt to causo much discomfort, especially to people who keep no 
beasts of burden and carry their house themselves. 

Gulgulias alfoct to practise infant-marriage, but admit that 
Marriage. poverty often leads to a girl’s marriage being 

. . deferred until she has passed tho ago of puberty 

As is the caso with gypsies in other parts of tho world, their 
women have a certain reputation for chastity, and sexual indiscre¬ 
tions arc said to he rare. When anything of the kind occurs tho 
womau in fault is turned out of the caste, and the man with 
\yhom she has gone wrong is fined Rs. 10 or so by the cliief of 
the panchayat. I his official is elected by an assembly of tho local 
representatives of the caste, and holds office until displaced by 
the same authority. The marriage ceremony is a meagre copy 
oi the ritual followed by low-caste Hindus. The functions of 
priest are usually performed by two men selected at tho time from 
tho family oi the bride and bridegroom, but sometimes tho villose 
barber is called in to officiate. A bride-price of from four to six 
jnaunds of rico .and Its. 3 in cash is usually paid. Polygamy is 
allowed, but is rarely resorted to owing to tho extreme poverty of 
the caste. A widow may marry again, and it often happens that 
fcho marries her deceased husband's younger brother. To him in 
any ease belongs the custody of her children by her late husband 
lmt in some eases it would appear that the panchayat of tho caste 
exorcises tho right of allotting tho children to the widow in the 
event of her marrying an outsider. 

The religion of tho (iulgulifa appears lobe a form of theauimism 
Koligiou which tfharactorisoe the aboriginal rmios, Tboy 

worship a host of spiritual powers, whoso attri¬ 
butes arc ill-defined, and who arc not conceived as wearing any 
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bodily form. This at loasfc may bo inferred from the fact that 
they make no images, and that Baktawar, the tutelary deity of the 
1‘atna Gulgulias, is represented by a small mound of hardened clay 
set up in an earthen plate. Among their objects of worship wo 
iind also Jagdamai or Devi, Ram Thakur, Baron, Setti, Goraiya, 
Landi, Parameswari, and Dak. In Hazaribagh they worship Danu 
m tho form of a stone daubed with five streaks of red lead and 
set up outside the house. The offerings made to these deities consist 
usually of rice, milk, fruit, and sweetmeats, which are afterwards 
eaten by the worshippers. 

In disposing oi tho dead they have the curious practice of 
Funerals. pouring sonio country spirit into the dead 

••l ,. maiA? s mouth and killing a fowl, so that tho 

{.ui ° _ sa i is fi e( i and may not come back to trouble his 

ashes thrown intoa tank™ 8 ' Th ® C ° rpSe 18 tlieu bumed and th ° 

Gulo^H^o?? sc l u irrel tho reputed ancestor of the caste, 
flesh forme; fl5° lr °? 1 re g ar ding the animal as sacred that its 
seven rend* ( ^ ^VOunte food. Spearing squirrels with a series of 

a Whic . ]l flt one into the other like the joints of 

some a P ursui t at which they are specially expert, and 

soundiinr name Gulgulia is derived from a peculiar noise, 

sonirrel’n 0 Vl w bich they make in order to attract tho 

within i entl °n while they are gradually bringing the nanar 

Gulffuli'iJ 1 J < ^bstanco. Another theory is that they are called 
thiAvoQ’ oi ae c ] la tterers,’ because they use a peculiar patois or 

s a ng understood only among themselves. The narsar is 
Occupation. also^ used for spearing birds. Gulgulias never 

of rdonm’n i i. • cu ^tvato themselves, but they aro in tho habit 
Benner 18 l°ft on the groiuid after tho crops are cut. 

chief nmniFc T\ Dg V aild ex hibiting goats and monkeys aro their 
1. W from the BiAors, 

in the t 1° ioot - owu u P on for their promiscuous habits 

from beef Imtti °°^' Gulgulias themselvos profess to abstain 
and aniina’ls L.a .i° y , eat . P ork > field-rats, a variety of small birds 
Dorn, Musa'har pr/,* nu 8 8 °f all Hindu castos except the Dhobi, 
profess to cure \ au ? Charuar. Their women sell drugs ami 


ache, rheuiuatis'B Uri i ^ °f , sm all ailments, such as earache, 
remodies for barro-*- & is rumoured that they aks 


tootli- 
thoy also kuow 


paituritiou and 0 -F; UU ° S i’ and supply medicines which facilitate 
The folbwi— 8 . about at «rtion. 


of tho Gulguli^r^ir St i a y 0mcut shows the num!)cr and 
inlb72:~~ ° There is no soparato en 


distribution 
separate entry of them 


Patna 

Gya 

Rrrlihanga 

Monghyr 


254 

99 

313 

77 


Purniali 

HaznribagU 

Singbhum 

MunUJiujii 


125 

m 
12 
9J . 


in Western lH^f <d f^gdis j tho men cultivate. while 
m Western Uengal, among whom I women oatoh and seU hsh. 
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Gumi, a section of Go&lds in 
the North-Western Provinces and 
Behar. 


Gura Gain, a thar of the 
D ha u jay a (joint of Nepali Brah¬ 
mans. 


Gumia, a sub-caste of Go&las 
in Behar. 

Gun, Guna, a title of Kay- 
asths in Bengal. 

Gundif a section of Kaibart- 
tas in Orissa. 


Gurah, a section of Goalas in 
the North-Western Provinces and 
Behar. 

Gureni, a mul or section of 
the Tinmulid Madhesia sub-caste 
of Halwais in Behar. 


v 


Gundki, a kind of wood, a 
totemistio sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Gundli, a section of Mahilis 
in Ohota Nagpur. 

Gundri, a bird, a totemistio 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nag¬ 
pur. 


©Uriff, the confectioner caste 
in Orissa. Also a sub-caste of 
Mallahs in Behar. 

Guri-Bawa, a sub-caste of 
Koras in Chota Nagpur. 

Gurjar Gaura, a sub-caste of 
Gaura Brahmans. 


Gungambhir, a section of 
Kanaujia Loliars in Behar. 

Gunj, a kind of fruit, a totem¬ 
istio sept of Lohara in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Gunsaiyd, a pur or section of 
S&kadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Gunwarid, a section of Raj¬ 
puts in Bkagalpur, to which the 
Raj a of Sonbars& belongs. 


Gurmachhan, a thar or sept 
of Mangars in Darjiling. 

Gum?, a vegetable, a toterais- 
tio sept of Mundas in Chota Nug- 
pur. 

Guro, a sept of Th&rus in 
Beharo 

Guromani, a section of Man- 
gars in Darjiling. 


Gupta, a title of Dakshin- 
Rarhi and Bangaja K&yasths, 
and of Siddha Baidyas in 
Bengal. 

Gupta Rai or JRai Gupta, a 
title of Baidjas in Bengal. 

Gur, a gdin of the Kasyapa 
gotra of Itarhi Brahmans in 
Bengal; a title of TAmbulis. 


Guru, a totomistic sept of 
Mundas in Chota Nagpur who 
cannot eat beef. 

Gurum , a synonym for 
Gurung in Darjiling. 

Gurumbo, Gyu-rumbo, a mi 

or sept of Dejong Lhoris whose 
ancestor had emigrated from 
Bhotan. 


6utlWg, Gurunga , Qurungah , one of the best of the fighting 
tribes of Nepal, divided into two eudogamous sub-castes and a num¬ 
ber of septa shown in Appendix I. Gurunga marry their daughters 
as adults, and like most Nepalese castes ailow great license in the 
mailer of divorce on repayment of the bride-price to the woman’s 
father. Divorced women may marry again by the full ceremonv, 
a privilege denied to the widow who may live with a man, especially 
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Math her late husband's younger brother (but not the elder) as his con- 
oubme, but cannot go through any ceremony. The caste was once 
Buddhist, and is now Hindu, Bhim Sen, the second of the Pandava 
brethren, being their favourite deity. They still retain pronounced 
traces of the primitive animism which they professed before their 
conversion to Buddhism, and worship the mountains and rivers 
ottering flowers and grass to the former and food to the latter. This 
worship seems to be of a propitiatory kind, and is celebrated more 
particularly for recovery from illness or relief from domestic calamity 
Brahmans serve thorn as priests, but if no Brahman is available! 
a member of the Guabun thar may take his place and may perform 
the ceremonies of marriage and disposal of the dead and mam/ or 
purification after childbirth. All Gurungs bury their dead except 
members of tlmUmnta thar, who burn their dead on a hill top and 

SXn n from b e f atn ° ? that the 

them runs away witlfhis Ln^bS™^ 7 “ tennarr y> but if one of 
ct£ cttes in Sf SSL* Q S 8 St ^ 9 

Gurung caste, but onco admitted/i < ^ ren be a< 3mitt9d. into the 
their mother If h ? i they , , not «* rice cooked by 
children are not reckoned'a^Gurungs^ ° f ** 

?w U tbe hleased mi ° 


332-9? TongduXtn^ 

jtaSSffiijX" Mp ‘ 01 


Gy&s&in, a section of the 
Amaskta Kayasths in Behar. 

Gyon-sah-pd, be of the now 
monastery, a rui or sept of the 
Bed tshan-gye sub-tribe of Dejong 
Lhoris or Bhotias of the 
south. 


u 
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Habibpur Phupidih, a mul 

or section of the Naomulia or 
Majraut sub-cast-e of Goalas in 
Behar. 

Ha bin, a tree, a totemistic 
sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur, 

Hada, a section of Goalas in 
the North-Western Provinces and 
Behar. 

Hadauriar, a pur or section of 
Sakadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Hadkwal, a section of Go&Ms 
in tho North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 


Hadung, black tree-ant, 
a totemistic sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Hafiz, a reciter of the Koran. 

Hah-po, a rui or sept of De- 
jong Lhoris whose ancestor had 
emigrated from North Bhotan. 

Haiboru Lcingi, a sept of Hos 
in Singbhum. 

Haidibuthd, a that or sept of 
Khambus in Darjiling. 

Haio, a ihar or sept of Man- 
gars in Darjiling. 

Hajam , a synonym for Bhan- 
dari. 


Ndi , Nau, Nana, the barber caste of Behar, popu- 
Origin. larly supposed to have been specially created by 

Viswakarm& for tho convenience of Mahddeva. 

There aro seven sub-castes—Awad hi a, Kanaujid or Biahut, 
Tirhutia, Sribastab or Bastar, Magahiya, Bangali, and Turk- 
Nauw&. Of these, the Awadhia claim to have come from Oudh; 
the Kanaujid from Kanauj ; the Tirhutid are located on the north,' 
and the Magahiyd on the south of the Ganges; the Bangali aro 
immigrants from Bengal into the border districts of Behar; and tho 
internal structure. Turk- N auwd are Muhammadans. The soctions 

, °f tli© Awadhia and Kanaujia sub-castes aro 

shown m Appendix I. Most of them are of the territorial typo. 
The. former observe a highly complex system of exogamy, which 
forbids marriage into the sections to which the following relatives 
belong: (1) bather, (2) paternal grand-mother, (3) paternal great- 
grand-mothers, (4) paternal great-great-grand-mothers; (5) mother, 
(6) maternal grand-mother, (7) maternal great-grand-mothers. In 
applying these rules to a particidar case, the double method of 
reckoning explained in tho article on Buis is resorted to; so that 
if one of the bridegroom’s paternal great-great-grand-mothers should 
have belonged to the same soction as on© of the bride’s great-grand¬ 
mothers, the marriage will be disallowed, although tho brido and 
bridegroom themselves belong to different sections. The other sub¬ 
cases appear either to have no seotions or to have borrowed a lew 


1 Mr. Kcsficld culls thuilmdu barber iNnpit. and says that the name 
Tfaj/im is confined to the Muhammadan barber. This, however, is not the case 
m Oidigr. 
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of the Brahmanical gotras. All observe the standard formula for 
determining prohibited degrees, calculated to seven, or, in the case 
of the Awndhia, to four generations in tho descending line. 

With rare exceptions, Hajums marry their daughters as infants, 
M-rnar'o aud or ^ nar ^y pay a 6ma ^ bridegroom-price 

( Utah), varying with the means and relative 
status of the families. The ceremony is of the standard type, sindur- 
dan being considered the essential and binding portion. Polygamy 
is permitted if tbo first wife be barren, but even in this case a man 
may not have more than two wives. He may marry his wifo’s 
younger sister during tho former’s life-time, but not an elder sister" 
In all tlio sub-castes, except the Bialiut and Sribcistab, widows mav 
marry again, and are restricted by no positive conditions in their 
selection of a second husband, though it is considered right and 
proper for a widow to marry her deceased husband’s younger 
br,tbcr if there is one. Divorce is not generally recognised by 
the ILajams ol Behai: a faithless wife is turned adrift and ceased 
to he a member of the caste. In Falamau, the Santal ParSna S 

of to P ™ * Dar , bl T S ? adultcr ? b ? the "to and incompatibly 
of temper are admitted as grounds of divorce A i ^ 

eutunjoned to deoido tho question, and if cause £ ^ “ 

Religion, average Hinduism of the middlo classes in 

them as oriels nn A .7° • ^anaujid or Srotri Brahmans serve 

of the sucred ° order In C flHVf-° n tC ™ S by otbor “embers 
throughout Behai 1 tlio bo id f f v° i b ° D ! mor 8°^ 3 . recognised 
or Gaiyun with Mr * e a Hajani household worships Baniram 

WsdSV^d fSTm C "*'^ Cd s ? at ’' «*«* sweetmeats, 

?“ d *» ‘‘"'e l» a Hajad 
and the ceremony of \fiddA fasl f on - T} iedead are burned, 

death. Periodical liv of’ a performed on the thirteenth day after 
Asia for tho benefit nf i <nS ^ r ^ an ) 816 offered in the month of 
The soda? °^ de ^ e nsed ancestors. 

anding of the easto is respectable, and Bmh- 
Soernj status, mans Will take water from their hands. They 
Brahmans, Rairmta p\ erase lves will eat kachchi food prepared by 
pakki articles from 'me" 1 j £UXfl » and bigh-casto Bauias, and will take 
will receive water. °f those cadteB from whom Brahmans 

are followed by most o ru ^ Ge ^g«J?ding diet are the same as 

be very particular ludox Hindus, but they are believed not to 

The importance of t U9 ,° ° f ^nons liquors. 

t lo place tuken by the harbor in tho oonsti- 
Oceu^tion. u ion of tho Hindu village eommunity and 

functions depend are 8anotion6 un whioh many of his 

ing remarks:— 11 broii S^t out by Mr. Nesfield iu tho follow- 

Ihft a ^ or fbe ago of six months or a year undergoes 

v k lij Of having its head lui the iU^t lUue tout hod With tho 
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razor. This is a ceremony of no little importance in the eyes of 
a Hindu, and is called chum karan . It is performed in the presence 
of some deity, or rather in that of his image, who is believed hence¬ 
forth to take the child under his speoial patronage. The cutting 
olf of the birth-hair is believed to remove the last trace of the 
congenital taint inherited from the maternal womb, and hence the 
ceremony has the same significance as that of a baptismal or lustral 
rite. The custom of cutting off the birth hair has been widely practised 
among backward races elsewhere, and is not at all confined to the 
natives of India. The germs of the barber caste may therefore 
have existed in times before the Aryan had appeared. 

“ In funeral ceremonies the Napit plays an important part. 
He shaves the head and pares the nails of the dead preparatory to 
cremation. He shaves the head of the man who puts the first light 
to the pyre. Ten days afterwards he shaves the head of every 
member of the household. By this time, after taking a final bath, 
they are purified of the contagion of death. 

“ In the celebration of marriage ceremonies he acts as the 
Brahman’s assistant, and to the lowest castes or tribes, who cannot 
employ a Brahman, he is himself the matrimonial priest. The 
important part he plays in marriage ceremonies has led to his becom¬ 
ing the match-maker among all the respectable castes. It is ho 
who hunts out the boy, finds out whether his clan or caste is 
marriageable with that of the girl, settles the price to be paid on 
both sides, takes the horoscopes to the Brahman to be compared, so as 
to see if the stars are favourable, carries the presents from ono houso 
to the other, and so forth. His function as match-maker is not an 
unimportant one in a state of society in which the rules of caste have 
imposed endless restrictions on the freedom of marriage. 

“ Shaving is not the only service that he is expected to render to 
bis constituents. He is the ear-cleaner, nail-cutter, cupper, and bleeder, 
etc. In short, he performs any kind of operation on the body of 
man that requires a sharp knife, from shaving a beard to lancing aboil. 
He might therefore be fitly styled a barber-surgeon. In this, double 
capacity he is the exact counterpart of the barber-surgeons of 
mediaeval Europe, out of whom the modem medical profession has 
spaaing. His wife acts as nurse to the mother and child for the last 
six days of the confinement. During the first six days they are in 
charge of the midwife—some woman of the lees respected castes of 
Chamar, Phanuk, or others. She also pares tho nails of the new¬ 
born child, and receives a fee for doing so.” In Behar the 
Haj&rn is sent round with invitations to weddings and funerals, 
and announces the birth of a child to tho relations in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. For this he gets a small fee, which is higher in the 
cuse of a firBt-born child, especially if it be a son. The ordinary 
charge for shaving is one pice, but the regular village barber 
gets a variety of periodical perquisites, and does not charge by 
tho job. Among thoso perquisites Mr. Grierson mentions 1 kharwan , 
at) armful of the crop given at harvest-time; kera, a smaller bundle; 
and puri, three handfuls. Many Hajams, besides practising their 


1 Behar Peasant Life p. 31 & 
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hereditary functions, are also cultivators themselves, but none of 
them appear to have risen above the status of occupancy raiyats. In 
some parts of the country they hold tenures granted to them rent- 
free or at a quit-rent by the local zamindars as remuneration for 
their professional services. In the Chota Nagpur estate such 
tenures go by the name of bliittana , a term which includes the 
holdings bestowed upon table-servants, gold and silversmiths, 
grooms, chohddrs or mace-boarers, palanquin-bearers, khakis or men¬ 
dicants, and prostitutes. While actually in attendance on the Raja, 
all these people usually received a small daily allowance in addition 
to the proceeds of then’ tenures. These lands aro nor alienable by the 
holders, and are believed to be liable to resumption when service is 
no longer required. In the Tachet estate in Manbhum, these petty 
chdkaran are usually rent-free, but in a few they are subjeot to a very 
small quit-rent or mughulijamd . 

The Turk-nauwa or Muhammadan barber is not so intimately 

Social status of Turk- associat . ed "ith religious offices as his Hindu 
nauwaa namesake, and iioids a tar lower social position. 

Uis services are not indispensable, and he i 3 
therefore less independent and wayward than the Hindu barber is 
popultely supposed to be. Musicians (Bajunia) used formerly to be 
selected from among Muhammadan barbers, but of late the two 
classes, have been gradually separating. Like barbers in other 
countries, they dabble in medicine and surgery; consequently 

feZ T ®i\Z!f d from their ^ill in extracting*worms 

( cayed teeth, and Mas-Kata, from circumcising boys. In 

Z U L PR \r ° f C ° imtry tUey are alao the Abdiil, who geld bulls; 
emXL MU tf' dmai ^ P easan t wil1 ?, as t™to kids. When not otherwise 
* • L t lG ^ cultlv . ate fho sod. Their women sell mantras , or 
aurFnv . x ‘, against toothache, earache, and neuralgic pains: 

and prepare liniments to cure coho and otber internal disorders 

Hajani^n IsSZd 8 1881:— ^ nUmber 1111(1 attribution oi 


District. 


1872. 

1881. 

DI8TKICT. 

1872. 

1881, 

Birbhum 

2l Pargawm 



3 

Saran. 

20,023 

31,844 

Uitmjpar Z 



8 

Ohamparan. 

Mongbyr . 

20,807 

21,100 

IlflTigp.ir 



os 

27,«20 

27,181 

at*. io«; 

UarjiHag 



39 

Rhtutnlpur .. 

Purniuh . 


Vanilpur 



138 

18,350 

1H.704 

Patna 


25,570 

1 

SautAl Pargnnas. 

12.3.88 

7,n_'8 

;;; 


29,165 

Hasuiribugh ... . 

10. coo 

23.050 

olmhabad 


37, H)u 

37.869 

Loh&rdngti ... . 

11,789 

1V>80 

Tirbut f >J^»m.rpur 

L .uarhlmtiga, 


25,808 

29,153 

Singbhmn ... .. 

1.875 

275 


} 59,530 

f 38,642 

IMunbhuti) ... 

1J(,504 

2* 

--- 


l 31,951 

Tributary Btatco ... 

1,413 

»,044i 


Hajeri, a kind of tree or hi 
a toteiuistio sept, of Mandat 
Chota Nagpur. 

Hajjam Th&kur, a title 
barbers in Behar. 


Hajra, Hazrd, (i) in Bengal 
a title of Kfiibnrttae; (ii) in 
Behar a title of Dosudhs, used 
in practice as a synonym for the 
caste. 
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Hakim , a Mahomed an physi¬ 


cian. 


Hakkak, a maker of glass 
beads, a lapidary ; an occupation 
usually followed by Mahomedans. 


Haldia, a sub-caste of Telis 
in Orissa and Cliota Nagpur, 
characterised by their practice of 
yoking a pair of bullocks in their 
oil-presses. 


Haladhar, a title of Chasd- 
dhobas and Kaibarttas in Bengal. 


Halia Balai, a hypergamous 
group of Kaibarttas in Bakar- 

g an j- 


Halalkhor ( halal , ‘lawful/ 
and khordan , ‘to eat./) one to 
whom all food is lawful: hence, 
a sweeper. A class of Mahom- 
edan mehtars; also a class of 
musicians; a synonym for Mehtar, 
Khakrob, and Bhangi. 

Hdldar, a title of Srotriya 
Brahmans, Kayasths, Banias, and 
Telis; a title of honour amongst 
the low'er castes, such as Kai¬ 
barttas, Kapalis, Chandals, 
Chdsdclhoibds, Mals, and some 
Mahomedans in Bengal. 

H&Idar-Param&nik, a sub¬ 
caste of N&pits in the 24- 
Parganas., 


Hdlid-Dds, a synonym for 
and a sub-caste of Kaibarttas. 

Halid, Mahasthan or Mastdn, 
a sub-caste of TJtkal Brahmans 
in Orissa. 

Halik, a sub-caste of Kaibart¬ 
tas in Maldah. 

Halkhori, a class of musicians 
who sing and play on pipes. 

Haludbcna, a group of tho 
Ekadas Telis in Bengal. 

H&lui, a gain or sub-section of 
Saptasati Brahmans in Bengal. 

Haiti Hear, a variant for llalwai. 

H&lwa, a functional group of 
Jugis in Bengal. 


gjaltoSi, Mithiya , the confectioner caste of Behar, often con- 
ori'-m founded with the Kdndu, who is properly a 

grain-parcher, though he also deals in sweet¬ 
meats. The two castes, however, are entirely distinct, and do not 
intermarry with one another. The name Halwai is derived from 
halted , a sweetmeat made of flour, clarified butter, and sugar, coloured 
with saffron and flavoured with almonds, raisins, and pistachio nuts. 
The sub-castes and sections of Halw&is are shown in Appendix 
y , , . I* They give no clue to the origin of tho ouste, 

which is clearly a functional group composed 
of members of respectable middle-class castes who adopted the 
profession of sweetmeat-making. The sections, which are very 
numerous, seem to be of tho territorial type, and bear no traces of 
either totemism or eponymy. The rule of exogamy is carefully 
observed. A man may not marry a woman of bis own seetion, or 
of the sections to which his mother and his paternal grand-mother 
belong. These sections, moreover, are taken into aeoouut on both 
sides ; so that if the proposed bride’s mother belonged to the sarno 
section as tho bridegroom’s paternal grand-mother, no marriage can 
take place, although the parties themselves belong to different 
sections Prohibited degrees are reckoned by the standard formula 
calculated to seven generations in the descending lino. 
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As a goncral rule Halwdis marry their daughters as infants, hut 
they do not take an extreme view of the 
Marriage. necessity of doing so, and no slur attaches to 

a man who from poverty or any other reason is unable to get his 
daughter married before she attains the ago of puberty. Iu fact some 
Halwdis of the Kanaujid sub-caste have assured me that they do not 
think it ririit to got their daughters married under eleven or twelve 
years of age. The marriage ceremony in vogue does not differ 
materially from that used by other Behar castes of about the samo 
social standing. Sindurdan , or the smearing of vermilion on the 
bride’s forehead and the parting of her hair, is deemed to lx» the 
binding portion of the ritual. Polygamy is permitted when the first 
wifo is°barren, but in no case may a man have more than two wives. 
A widow may marry again by the sagai form. Sho is free to choose 
any one sho will for her secoud husband, provided that the prohibited 
degrees are observed; and she is not required to marry her late 
husband’s younger brother or cousin, as is the custom in some castes. 
In practice, however, it often happens that she does marry the next 
brother, as he in any case can claim the custody of the children sho 
may have had by her first husband. A very singular custom is 
observed when a bachelor marries a widow. The ceremony takes 
place, as is the usual practice, in the widow’s house, but before going 
there the bridegroom is formally married in his own house to a 
sword or a piece of iron, which he bedaubs with vermilion as if it 
were his bride. With this may be compared tho usage common 
among the Kandu oasto of marrying to a sword a daughter who by 
reason of some physical defect is not considered likely to find a 
husband. Tho theory seems to bo that tho full marriage ceremony 
is a sort of sacrament, which must be partaken of by every one at 
least once in life. On the question of divorce there is some difference 
of practice among the sub-castes. The Kanaujia and Pachimi- 
Madhesia do not rocogniso the authority of tho panchdyat as between 
husband and wife, and if a woman proves faithless turn her out of 
the house without further ceremony. Iu the Magahiya and Purbiya- 
Madhesia sub-castes a chargo of unchastity on tho part of tho wifo 
or o pers.stcnt ill-treatment on the part of tho husband is laid before 
SIT a '! r oa ®*° co uneil, who, after taking c-videnoo and hearing 

i ■, ’• 1 J iavc to say, may dissolve the marriage, either 

party being at liberty to marry again. 

e majority of tlio caste are Vaishnava9, and comparatively 
Religion. adherents of other soots are found among 

tl\ev oirmi,,. nr -jv them. For religious and ooromouial purposes 
all Ollier memkpr ^ hl1 ^hmans, who are received on equal torms by 

as un worth v of t l Sacred order > °* ce P fc thoS0 who re £ ard lfc 

ffod (jrhamn-’fl mhman to serve any man as priests. The minor 

fruit and swolt™ Y° rsl ^PPed on Saturdays with offerings of rice, 
tho houqpiinlri are afterwards eaten by tho members of 

i . 1 ] L marriages a feo of one anna is paid by the bride, 

momWflTfu ^ ^ de S r °om for the worship of tills deity. The 
members of the caste also hold iu honour Bandit Goraiya, and other 
nnnoi gods of Behai 4 , and many of them are adherent* of tho Paneh 
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Piriya sect. Halw&is burn their dead and perform the ceremony of 
sraddh on the thirty-first day after death. 

The social standing of the Halwai is respectable, and Brahmans 

Social status water ^ rom hands* “ His art,” 

says Mr. Nesfield, u implies rather an advanced 
stage of culture, and hence his rank in the social scale is a high 
one. There is no caste in India which is too pure to eat what a 
confectioner has made. In marriage banquets it is he who supplies 
a large part of the feast, and at all times and seasons the sweetmeat 
is a favourite viand to a Hindu requiring temporary refreshment. 
There is a kind of bread called puri, which contains no sugary 
element, but yet it is specially prepared by men of the confectioner 
caste. It consists of wheaten dough fried in melted butter, and 
is taken as a substitute for the chnjniti or wheaten pancake by 
travellers and others who happen to be unablo to have their bread 
cooked at their own fire. With the exception of Brahmans, there is 
no class of men in India which declines to eat a buttered pancake 
prepared by the Halwai; and considering the immense amount of 
fuss (involving oven forfeiture of caste) which is attached to the 
domestic fire-place, this says much for the respect in which the 
Halwai is held. As in the case of the B&ri, the caste which makes 
leaf-plates for all classes of the community, considerations of general 
convenience have no doubt contributed something to the social 
respectability of the confectioner caste.” The rules of the caste regard¬ 
ing their own diet are much the same as those followed by other 
Hindus of about the same standing. None of them will eat the 
leavings of the higher castes, even of the Brahmans who fiervo them 
as priests; and members of tho Madhesia sub-caste profess to abstain 
from wine. Only a small proportion of tho caste havo taken to 
agriculturo, and those are mostly occupancy 
caupo on. ra iyats. Men of the Magahia and Bantirid 
sub-castes are often servants or petty shop-keepers, and many 
Magahia HalwAis combino grain-parching with the characteristic 
business of thoir oaste. Tho Mahomedan Halwdis found in most 
districts of Bengal are an entirely distinct class, and there is no 
reason to suppose that they are recruited by conversion from among 
the ranks of the Hindu confectioners. According to Hr. Wise, tho 
art of preserving fruits in sugar or vinegar is unknown to the 
Hindus, and all tho preserves procurable in the bazars of the East 
are made by the Musalmdn Haiwdi, who, however, destroys by too 
many spices and by excess of sugar the naturul flavour of the fruit. 
The Halwdi prepares jams of mango, cocoanut, ginger, and and 
candies oranges, citrons, and btl fruit. The pickles ( achdr ), consumed 
in large quantities by all Muhammadans, are of three kinds, proparud 
with vinegar, mustard oil, or salt. The Ualwii likewise makes his 
own vinegar with sugar, molasses, and water, and with it preserves 
vegetables and fruits of all kinds. Mangoes and limes are, however, 
often preserved in mustard oil to whioh pounded mustard seed 
has boon added. J&ruka, or fruit in brine, is highly recommended 
as an aid to digestion when eaten as dessert. Arab pedlars 
bring the best to Bengal, but in Dacca the aromatic lime, known 
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as hdghnzi , from tho fineness of its rind, is usually preserved in 
this way. 

Tlio following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Halwais in 1872 and 1881 :— 


District. 

1872. 

1SS1. 

District. 

1S72. 

1SS1. 

Bard wan . 

Bankura . 

Birbhum . 

Midnapur . 

Huehli . 

Howi ah . 

24-Hnrganaa .. 

Nadiya **• . 

Jessoro .. 

Murshedabad . 

Dimijpur . 

Rajshaliye . 

Baufrpur ... . 

Bogra .. 

Pabna . 

Darjiling . 

Jalpi^ori . 

Kuch Bohar ... . 

Dacca ... ... 

Bnkarganj . 

IMuimapsinh . 

Chitlugong . 

Tho figures aro included in tho table on 
May liras. 

CO 

1 

60S 

120 

230 

1 

351 
1,004 
105 
014 
1,107 
85 
195 
53 
20S 
180 
159 1 
282 
778 
13 
41 

2 

Pntna . 

Gva . 

Shahabad . 

Tirlmt /Mozufferpur ... 
lirimt tlJarbhajaffa ... 

Snran . 

Cbamparan . 

Mongfiyr . 

Bhairalpur . 

Pumtah ... ... 1.1 

MnMah . 

Santhl Parganas . . 

Cuttack 

Puri . 

Balasore ., 

Tributary States ... .11 

Tl!i7.aribflKh . 

Loh&rdaga. 

Bingbhum . 

Maubhuin .. 

Tributary States ... HI 

9,710 
11.120 
4,552 
} 45,507 
1,105 
3,289 
' 14,918 
21.09G 
7,889 

"8,524 

11 

1 

1,040 

7 

2,079 

2,995 

GOO 

9,040 

253 

10,148 
13,064 
4,s35 
f 10,722 
l 38.32? 
1.5G7 
4,735 
16,895 
22,2S7 
9,905 
09 
4,178 
03 
IS 
1,044 
109 
2,213 
3,051 
104 
2,705 
607 


Hamd&bSdi, a section of So- 
ndrs in Behar. 

Han, nest of ants, a totemistic 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Handi, a section of theBahdn- 
najati wub-oaate of Khatris in 
Bengal. 

H&ndi, earthen vessel, a sub¬ 
sept of tho Murmu sept of San- 
tals. 

Hangam, the king’s officer, 
a sept of the Midkhola sub-tribe 
of Limbus in Darjiling. 

Hanjait, kutuna fruit, a to- 
femifitio sopt of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Hanre, a bird, a totemistic 
sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

H&nri&o, a mu I or section of 
the TinmidU MudhosU sub-easto 
of Hulwaie in Behar. 

Hans, swan, a totemistic sept 
of Kharwars in Chota Nagpur. 


Hansa, wild goose or swan, a 
totemistic sept of Mundas and 
Gonds in Chota Nagpur; a sec- 
tiou of Kumhars in Jessoro. 

Hansd, a section of the Maga- 
hiyd, Paohainyd, and Tirhutiyu 
sub-oastes of Dorns in Behar. 

Hansadaha-Paramanik, a 
sub-caste of Ndpits in the 24- 
Parganas. 

Hansarishi, a Brahmnnioal 
seotion of Khatris in Bengal. 

^ Hansarwar, duck, a sept of 
Kharwars in Chota Nagpur. 

Hansda, Hasdak or Hasda- 
gi&r, a totemistic sept of the 
Bhumijk Turin, Kharwars, Ivor,!*, 
11 os, Kurrnis, lvorwas, SantAla 
and Mahilis in Chota Nagpur, 
the members of which will not 
touch, kill, or ou.t a wild gooar. 

Hansi, a titlo of Tdntis in 
Bengal and a section of Maj- 
raut Godlds in Behar. 
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Hansi-Tanti, a sub-caste of 

Tantis in Orissa. 

Hansnemba, a sept of the 
Pdnthar sub-tribe of Limbus in 
Darjiling. 

Hansota, a section of the 
Pachainya sub-caste of Doms in 
Debar. 

Hanthi, elephant, a sept of 
Mnndas in Chota Nagpur. 

Hanuman, monkey, a totem- 
istio sept of llundas and Chiks 
in Chota Nagpur; a section of 
Sonars in Behar. 

Har, a gain of the Kdsyapa 
gotra of Edrhi Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Har, plough, a totemistic sept 
of Korwas in Chota Nagpur ; a 
section of the Tirliutiyd sub-caste 
of Doms in Bohar. 

Hara, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Harabans, a sept of the 
Suryabansi sub-tribe of Rajputs 
in Behar. 

Hararia, a section of Bdb- 
hans in Behar. 

Harbang, a sept of Tipperahs 
in tho Hill Tracts of Chitta¬ 
gong. 

Harbans, a sept of Chamfe 
and Doms in Chota Nagpur, the 
members of which cannot wear 
bones in any shape. 


Harchanpuria, a section of the 
Banodhia and Jaiswdr Kalwars 
in Behar. 

Harda, a section of Godlds in 
the North-Western Provinces and 
Behar. 

Hardi, turmeric, a totemistio 
sept of Lohars in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Hardidl, a section of Bais 
Sonars in Behar. 

Hardwar, a sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Hardwdr, a section of the 
Biydhut and Khariddhd Kalwdrs; 
a mul or section of the Ayodhia- 
hasi sub-caste of Sonars in 
Behar. 

Hargambai, a section of the 
Amashta sub-caste of Kayasths 
in Behar. 

Hargamid, a section of Awa- 

dliid Hajams in Behar. 

« 

Hargurra, hone, a totemistic 
sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Hari, a synonym for Kord, 
used inaccurately by outsiders 
only; a synonym for Bhuinmdli; 
a sub-oaste of Ghdsis in Chota 
Nagpur;. a totemistic sept of 
Mundas in Chota Nagpur whose 
ancestors are said not to have 
washed their mouths after oating; 
a section of the Dhapra sub-oaste 
of Doms in Behar. 


Mihtar , Bar-SantAn , a menial and scavenger caste of Bengal 
Proper, which Dr. Wise identities with the 
Bhuinmdli and rogards as u the remnant of a 
Hinduised aboriginal tribe which was driven into Bengal by (ho 
Aryans or tho parseouting MulL&iumad&ns.” This conjecture is 
bunio out by tho physical loftturos of the caste, and by tho fact that 
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wherever wo can trace the affinities of the menial castes we find 
them to have been largely recruited, if not entirely drawn, from the 
ranks of the aboriginal races. The internal structure of the Hari 

Intern'll structure CaSte thr0WS n0 H S ht U P 0n its origin, as at the 
present day there are no sections, and marriage 
is regulated solely by counting prohibited degrees. The sub-castes 
are the following Bara-bhagiyd or Kaora-p6ik, Madhya- 
bhagiya or IVIadhaukul, Khore or Khoriya, Siuli, Mihtar, 
Bangali, Maghaya, Karaiya, Purandwar. Of these, the Mihtar 
sub-caste alone are employed in removing night-soil; the Bara- 
bMgiya serve as chaukitkirs, musicians, and palki-bearers; the Khore 
keep pigs; the Siuli tap. date-palms for their juice; and the rest 
cultivate. Some authorities include Ghasi among the sub-castes of 
Hari. but I have preferred to treat them as a separate caste. 

H&ris admit both infant and adult-marriage, but the former 
Mamago. practice is deemed the more respectable, and 

all parents endeavour to get their daughters 
married before the age of puberty. Adult-marriage, however, still 
holds its ground, and sexual intercourse before marriage is said to be 
more or less tolerated. Their marriage ceremony presents somo 
curious features, which seem to he survivals of non-Aryan usage. 
After the bride-price has been settled and a lucky day fixed for 
the marriage, the parties meet in the bride’s house. The bride 
and bridegroom are seated opposite to each other, each on the 
tingli of the father or nearest male relative of a full age. They 
then change places, the bride sitting on the lap of the brido- 
groom s father and the bridegroom on that of the bride’s father. 

f e P ea ^ e ^ times. After that the right hand little finger 
°\ m ° n ^ e g r00ln,fl sister’s husband is pricked, and a drop or two 
o± blood allowed to fall on a few threads of jute, which are rolled up 
a . tin y pellet. This the bridegroom holds in his hand, while 
ho bride attempts to snatch it from him. Her success in the attempt 
is deemed to be of good omen for the happiness of the marriage, 
iast of all, tho bridegroom smears vermilion on the forehead of the 
n J 3 ' \ olygamy is permitted, hut is rarely resorted to in practice, 

as tew Hans can afford to maintain more than one wife. There 
seems to bo no definite rule on the subject, and tho caste inclines 
lll > .| or . P ra ctico of the aboriginal races than to the more 

• lvl n lse restriction, which, allows a second wife to be taken only 

i off L first being barren. Some, however, favour this 

J 10W ’ au( l hold that even if offspring fail, a man may in no 
' c V0 111010 ' ^ an three wives. A widow may marry again by the 

* * ou ^ ? a ohumaund or nikah , of which the binding portion 
f % ex< \ an ^° garlands of fiowere, but she is not permitted 

o mail} or husband’s younger brother. No reason is assigned 
or . pr^titing au alliance which is usually regarded with 
special favour bv the castes which permit widow-marriage. But 
it may repr* sent an advance towards the entiro abolition of widow- 
marriage—-a step which has already been taken by the Bhuinninli* 
an’-, of .I'iNMtom Bengal Hivorce ie permitted with the sanction 
or the punchayat of the caste. In somo dibtriots a leaf is torn in two 
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to symbolise separation. Divorced wives may marry again by tbe 
nikdh form. 

Although Haris profess to be Hindus and worship K&li and other 
of the standard gods in a more or less meagre 
fashion, it seems probable that they have 
embraced Hinduism at a comparatively recent date. In Hughli, 
indeed, they employ Brahmans for religious and ceremonial purposes, 
but these Brahmans are looked down upon by other members of the 
sacred order, and are generally regarded as only a little less 
degraded than Haris themselves. In other districts they have priests 
of their owm caste, who bear the pretentious title of Bandit. 
The dead are usually burnt, and the ashes thrown into the 
nearest river. A pig is sacrificed on the tenth day after death to 
appease the spirit of the departed, the flesh being eaten by the 
relatives. On this occasion the nephew (sister's son) of the deceased 
person officiates as priest. 

Their social rank is of the lowest. No one will eat with a Hari 
or take water from his hands, and members of 
Social status and occu- ^ e cas { e are no f; p erm itted to enter the court- 

yard of the great temples. Some of them hold 
land as occupancy or non-occupancy raiyats, and many find 
employment as agricultural day-labourers. Tapping date-trees, 
making bamboo combs, playing musical instruments at weddings and 
festivals, carrying palanquins, serving as syces, and scavenging, are 
among their characteristic occupations; but the removal of night- 
soil is confined to the Mihtar sub-caste. Their women often act as 
midwives. They are troubled by few scruples regarding diet. Fowls, 
pork, field-rate, scaly or scaleless fish, and the leavings of other castes, 
are freely eaten; while in districts where the aboriginal races are 
numerous, Haris will even indulge in beef. Their partiality for 
strong drink is notorious. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
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the Ilari caste in 1872 and 1881 



DlSTlUCT. 

1872. 

1881. 

Disteict. 

1872, 


Bardurtin 

Bunkura 

Birbhurn 

Midnapw 

JIiiRhli 

Howrah 

84-Parganas ... 

Is’n diva 

Khulna 

Jc?<sore 

M urahedabad 

7>innjpur 

;ye ... 
Kangpur 
Hogra ... 

Pabim 
Basiling 
Julpijrnri 
Kuoh Behar ... 
l)arca 
JPorldpnr 
Bnkarganj 
Malmanginh... 
Tipporali 


31,418 

2,636 

22,262 

29,916 

44,700 

70,637 

6,859 


2,081 

18,061 

86,661 

3,998 

8,511 

6,839 

8,141 

088 

4,866 


4.664 

1,828 

6,406 

6,021 

700 


23,996 

6,770 

24,097 

82,954 

22,010 

16,703 

62,285 

0,585 

8,020 

4.3S0 

9,176 

82,883 

4,723 

7,872 

7,618 

2,359 

1.664 

8,410 

2,009 

2,789 

2,886 

574 

6,896 

1.651 


1881. 


Chittagong ... 
Nookhali 
Hill Tructs ... 

Patna 

;;; 

Shahabad 

**«» {sssasr 

Sanvn 

Obami>aran ... 
Mongnyr ... 

, Bhagiilpur ... 

| Purnian 
Maldah ... 

Sant*l Parganas 
Cuttack 
I Puri 
I Bahisorc 
Tributary States 
Hazaribagh ... 
Tyohardajc4 ... 
Singbhum 
Manbhum 
Tributary States 


571 


1,934 

I, 246 
8,303 

8,003 

3,335 

8,065 

2,825 

3,197 

38,339 

14,679 

6.853 

3.914 

6,719 

8.380 

15,075 

1,871 

2,502 

1,2*59 

II, 140 

13 


5,620 
499 
29 
1,549 
3,435 
2,067 
6,034 
4,833 
8,993 
3,401 
3,**10 
5,823 
29,950 
12,464 
10,731 
4.208 
7,784 
A 10 ft 
12,097 
5,169 
1,1»9 
1.357 
18,314 
27 
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HASTWAR. 



Hdri or Bangali, a sub-caste 
of Doms in Behar who are 
probably immigrants from 
Bengal. 

Hariamba, a section of Bab- 
hans in Behar. 


Haridme Rakhwdri, a mul of 
the Batsya section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 


Haridme-Siba, a mul of the 
Bdtsa section of Maithil Brah¬ 
mans in Behar. 

Haridme-Balirdjpur, a mul of 
the Bdtsa section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 


Hariame-Katma, a mul of the 
Batsa section of Maithil Brah¬ 
mans in Behar. 


Harkar, Harkal , a sub-caste of 
Haris in Bengal. 

Harnatar, a section of the 
Biyahut and Kharidaha Kalwdrs 
in Behar. 

Haroha, a that or sept of 
Sarkis in Darjiling. 

H arpatt i, ‘ plough-owner/ a 
group of Maghaiya Telis in 
Behar. 

Harrd, myrabolam, a totem- 
istio sept of Korwas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Har-Sant&n , a synonym for 
Hari. 

Harsarid, a section of Lohars 
in Behar. 


Hariame-Ahil, a mul of the 
Bdtsa section of Maithil Brah¬ 
mans in Behar. 

Harichandan Khandait, a 
sub-caste of Khandaits in Puri. 

Harihobans, a sept of the 
Suryabansi Rajputs in Behar. 

Hari Majumdari, a mcl or 
hypergamous sub-group of Rarhi 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Harin, deer, a totemistic sept 
of Cliiks and Mundas in Ohota 
Nagpur. 


Hartakia, a section of Bdb- 
hans in Behar. 

Hasa, earth, a sept of Godlas 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Hasada, a sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur, see Hansda. 

Hasanpurid, a section of Lo- 
hdrs in Behar. 

Hasard, a 6ept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Hasdajid, a synonym for 
Hansda, q.v. 


Hdrita, an oponymous section 
of Bdbhans in Behar; a section 
of the Srotriya sub-caste of Utkal 
Brahmans. 


Hariyan or Jehariya, a sub¬ 
caste of Mauliks in Chota 
Nagpur. 


Hariyana, a sub-caste of Gau- 
ra Brahmans. 


Harkar, a sub-oaste of Doms 
in South Behar who are scaven¬ 
gers. 


Hassa ara, a kind of vege¬ 
table, a totemistic sept of Mun¬ 
das in Chota Nagpur. 

Hastaddd, atotemistio seotion 
of Turis in Chota Nagpur, signi¬ 
fying an eel. 

Hastgdme, a kul or soction of 
Babhans in Behar. 

Hastuar, a sept of Lohdrs in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Hastwdr, a totemistic section 
of Eurmifl in Chota Nagpur 
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and Orissa who will not touch 
a tortoise. 

Hat, a section of Godlds in 
Behar; a sub-sept of the Saren 
sept of Sant&ls. 

Hath, a pang at or section of 
Bansphor Dorns and of Dosadhs 
in Behar. 

Hathi, elephant, a totemistic 
sept of Kharias and Kharwars 
and a section of Kumhdrs in 
Chota Nagpur; a title of Ban- 
gaja Kayasths; a section of 
Sunris in Behar. 

Hathi or Hdtti, elephant, a 
totemistic sept of Lohars in Chota 
Nagpur. 

H&thicik&n, a section of the 
Satmulia Maghayi sub-casto of 
Kandus in Behar. 

Hdthia Kandha, a section of 
Kor&neli Kandus in Behar. 

Hathi&n, a territorial section 
of Bavhis in Behar. 

Hathsukha, a section.of Mad- 
hosid Kandus in Behar. 


Hatuwali, a thar or sept of 
Khambus in Darjiling. 

Hatv/al, a title of Bagdis and 
Haris in Bengal. 

Hausakar, a sept of Mundas 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Hawaigar, a maker of fire¬ 
works, always a Makomedau, 
often called Grolsdz, and in Behar 
Atash-baz. In Bengal the Hindu 
mdldkar makes a few simple 
fire-works for weddings, but this 
is never his exclusive business. 

Hazard, a title of Kdyasth, 
Kaibartta, Sadgop, Chdsddhoba, 
Kapdli, and Hari castes in 
Bongdl; of Dosadhs in Behar; a 
section of Kewats. 

Hazard-Samdj, a sub-caste of 
Dliobas in Central Bengal. 

Hazari, a pangat or section of 
Dosadhs and Kadars in Behar. 

Hazdri pdnre, a section of the 
Biydhut and Kharidahd Kalwdrs 
in Behar. 


Hati, elephant, a title of Khan- 
daits in Orissa. 

Hatia, a sulncaste of Bhuin- 
mdlis found in Noakhali. 

H&tisalaba, elephant, a totom- 
istio sept of Judngs in Orissa. 

Hatser, a mttl or section of the 
Chhamulia Madhcsia sub-caste of 
Halw&is in Behar. 

Hatud, a sub-caste of Bhan- 
ddris in Orissa. 

Hdturi, a gain or sub-section of 
Saptasati Brahmans in Bongal. 

Haturih Baidya, a doctor who 
attends markets, or, according to 
Dr. Wise, a quack, a meddlesome 
follow. 


Heding, a bird, a totemistic 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Hej, a hypergamous group 
of the Barendra Kayasths in 
Bengal. 

Hekoria, tomato, a totemistic 
sept of Pans in Chota Nagpur. 

Hele-Kaibartta, or Helo, a 
sub-caste of Kaibarttasin Bengal. 

Hem, a title of Dakshin-Rarhi 
and Bangaja Kayasths. 

Hembaran, a sept of Hos in 
Singbhuin. 

Hembowar, ancestor, a totom- 
istio sept of Mundas m Chota 
Nagpur. 
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Hempha, a sept of Limbus in 
Darjiling. 

Hemram, a kind of fish, a 
totem istio sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Hemram i a, betel palm, a to- 
tomistic section of Kurmis in 
Cliota Nagpur and Orissa. 

Hemremina, a sept of Kkar- 
wars in Chota Nagpur. 

Hemri&rk, a,pur or section of 
S&kadwipi Brahmans in Behax. 

Hemrom, a kind of fish, a 
totemistie sept of Birhors and 
Lokars in Chota Nagpur. 

Hemrom, Hembaram, betel 
palm, a sept of Sant&ls. 

Hemromi, ashe3, a totemistie 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Hemron, a totemistie sept of 
Bhuniij, and Mahili, the mem¬ 
bers of which may not oat the 
horse. 

Hendu&r, a soction of Kurmis 
in Chota Nagpur and Orissa, the 
members of which do not observe 
the Jit a parab , and celebrate 
marriage in the open and not in 
a house. 


HO. 

Heride, a bird, a totemistie 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Hermania,a sub-caste of Telis 
in Behai’. 

H e rs i r i a, a mul or section of 
the Kamar Kalla sub-caste of 
Sonars in Bekar. 

Herung, a bird, a totemistie 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Hes, a title of Dakskin-Iiarlii 
and Bangaja KayastliB. 

Hesa, a sept of Hos in Sing- 
bkum. 

Hiapela, a sub-casto of Telis 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Hijra , eunuch, a person of 
equivocal malformation, supposed 
to be a hermaphrodite and usually 
wearing female attire and bear¬ 
ing the name of a man. 

Hindua, a section of Tantis in 
Bekar. 

H i nga, a section of tho Oswil 
Baniyas in Bengal. 

Hingu, an exogamous section 
of Baidyas in Bengal. 

Hirni, a mul or section of tho 
Kanaujia sub-caste of Sonars in 
Bekar. 


Dcr, Larka Kolh , a non-Aryan tribe of the district of Sing- 
bhum, classed for linguistic purposes as Kolarian. The name Ho 
seems to be merely a contracted form of tho word horo , * man/ which 
is used by the cognate tribes of Munda and Santdl as their national 
designation. 1 The two latter tribes, it should be noted, are not 
called horo by outsiders, and a Sant&l will as often as not describe 
himself by the title of Mcinjhi. In the case of the lies, the tribal 
name of the original stock whence Hos,' Mundas, and San tils aro 
sprung has obtained popular recognition, in a slightly altered form, as 
the distinctive name of the branch which inhabits Siugblmiu, and 
•which may now be regarded as a separate tribe. For intermarriage 
between llos and Mundas or Sautals, though not absolutely forbidden 

1 Noftrott, Cra>nmalil- drt KolA-Sjo'achc, Giitersloh. 18S3. JeUinghaus 
Sagcn. Sittcn und Gcbruuvhc dtr Munda-Kolbs in Chota JYi nipur. Z'AUvhnJ 
fur JKthiwlogic, ill, 328. 
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l>y custom, lfl certainly uncommon, and may be expected soon to fall 

internal atrueturc. F*® dlHUH ^' ' A ' ho “‘?ra4 structure of the tribe 

is shown m Appendix I. They have no sub- 
tribes, but the septs are very numerous, and many of them appear 
to be totemistic. Six of the sept names are common to them and to 
the Santals. The rule of exogamy is strictly observed, and a man 
may on no account marry a woman of his sept. With this exception 
their views on the subject of prohibited degrees appear to be lax, and 
I understand that marriages with near relatives on the mother’s side 
are tolerated provided that a man does not marry his aunt, his first 
cousiu, or his nieco. For the rest I have nothing to add to the 
passages quoted below from Colonel Dalton’s classical account of the 
Ho tribe, which, so far as I can ascertain, is substantially correct at 
the present day. Owing to the use in the Census returns of the 
general name Kol to denote Mundas, Hos, and Oraons, it has been 
found impossible to draw up any statistical table showing the 
number of Hos in 1872 and 1881. In the former year 150,925 
Kols were registered in Singbhum, while in 1881 the number of 
Kola in that district is given as 187,721, to which may be added 
539 returned under various sept names. If, then, we might assume 
that all persons registered in Singbhum as Kols were roally Hos, 
the figures would stand thus: 1872, 150,925; 1881,188,260. But 
Oraons and Hundas are also found in Singbhum, and it is impossible 
to separate them from the total set down for Kols. I have there¬ 
fore thought it best not to attempt to construct any statistical table 
showing the distribution of the tribe. It is the less necessary to do 
so as there are probably not many Hos outside of Singbhum. The 
tribe are fairly fortunate in their relations to the land, and 
presumably for this reason are not accustomed, like the Mundas and 
Oraons. to leave their homes during the cold weather to assist in 
gathering in the rice harvest of Bengal Proper. 

“ The Hos appear to have no traditions of origin or migrations 

Tradition of origin. thafc th .f w “ u0 > ^8™ on their history. They 

,, , r i generally admit that they are of the same 

family as the Mundas, and that they came from Chota Nagpur 
The Oraons sometimes say that the exodus of the IIos was 
caused by their invasion, but I cannot believe that the Hos could 
ever have given way to so inferior a race ; and the tradition usually 
received is that the OraonB made friends with the Mundas and 
wero allowed to ocoupy peaceably the north-western corner of tho 
plateau, where the latter apparently have never taken root The 
IIos are the only branch of the Kols that have preserved a national 
appellation. The Mundas of Chutia Nagpur are sometimes called 
Kokp/it or Konkpat Mundas, and that may be a national word; but 
llo, lloro, or Horo means in their own language ‘man,’ and they 
arc not the only people that apply to themselves exclusively tho 
word used in their language to distinguish human beings from 
brutes. They probably icft Chutia Nagpur bofore thoir brethren 
1 hero had assumed the Sanskrit word ‘Munda’ as their distinctive 
name, taking with thorn their old constitution of confederate village 
communities under hereditary headmen, which system they have 
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volainod to tho present day. But they did not find in Singbhura an 

unoooupiod country. It is admitted on ull sides Unit one part of it 

wus in possession of tho Bhuiyas, and another held by the people 
who have left many monuments of their ingenuity and piety in the 
adjoining district of Manbhum, and who were certainly tho earliest 
Aryan settlers in this part of India,—tho Sar&waks or Jains. The 
former were driven from their possessions in what is now the Kolluin, 
and fell back into Parahat. What became of the Jains we know not. 
They have left their marks in Dhalbhum and the eastern and north¬ 
eastern quarters of the district; and it is not improbable that the 
Sddras, GoAlas, and Kurmis, now settled in Parahdt, Kharsdwan, 
Saraikald, and Dhalbhum, may be remnants of the colonies they 
founded. But it is also probable that many were absorbed into tho 
family that conquered them; and this may account for the greater 
beauty of the IIos as compared with other Kols, and for their having 
in use a number of common vocables of Sanskrit origin, though 
thoy insulated themselves as much as possible, despised the Hindus, 
and for a long time had little or no intercourse with them. 

“I propose to select the Hos as the branch of tho people who, 
from their jealous isolation for so many years, their independence, 
their long occupation of one territory, and their contempt for all 
other classes that came in oontact with them, especially the Hindus, 
probably furnish the best illustration, not of the Munddrfs in their 
wildest state, but of what, if left to themselves and permanently 
located, they were likely to become. Even at the present day, the 
exclusiveness of the old Hos is remarkable. They will not allow' 
aliens to hold lands near their villages; and indeed if it were left 
to them no strangers would be permitted to settle iu the Kolhau. 
jNow there are. settlements of Goalas, Kurmis, and others; but 
though such settlements are under the authority of tho Kol tnanki 
of the pir , the Kols hold little communication with them, and 
jealously watch and circumscribe the spread of their cultivation. 
I hey argue that they are themselves rapidly increasing, and the 
waste lands should all bo reserved for their progeny. The only 
persons of alien race they tolerate, and, so far as suits their own 
convenience, associate with, are the few Tantis (weavers), Goalds 
(herdsmen), potters, and blacksmiths who ply their respective trades 
° r v, ^ ene ^ °f the community; but these people, who are in all 
pi° ability remnants of the Aryan colonies that the IIos subjugated, 
T} U ° ml language and generally conform to their customs. 

0 0 , c Gos will not conform to theirs. It is only tho rising 
TI^TT 10 ? takes kindly to tho acquisition of another language. 

• °?. f lavL J a tradition eoucorniug the oreation of the world and tho 
human race, which is given in Colonel Tickell’s account 
11 ^ published in volume ix of tho Journal of the Asiatic 
bociclij of (j^ Bordm and Sing Bonga wore solf- 

created ; they made the earth with rocks and water, and they clothed 
it with grass and trees, and thou oreated animals,—first, thoso 
that man domesticates, and afterwards wild beasts. When all was 
thus prepared for tho abode of man, a boy and girl wore created, uud 
oiug Bonga placed them in a cave at the bottom of a gr« at ravine ; 
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and finding them to be too innocent to give hope of progeny, he 
instructed them in the art of making Mi, rice-beer, which excites 
the passions, and thus the world became peopled. When the first 
parents had produced twelve boys and twelve girls, Sing Bonga 
prepared a feast of the flesh of buffaloes, bullocks, goats, sheep, pigs, 
fowls, and vegetables ; and making the brothers and sisters pair off, 
told each pair to take what they most relished and depart. Then 
the first and second pair took bullocks and buffaloes’ flesh, and they 
originated the Kols (Hos) and the Bhumij (Matkum) ; the next took 
of the vegetables only, and are the progenitors of the Brdhmans and 
Kshatriyas; others took goats and fish, and from them are theSudras. 
One pair took the shell-fish, and became Bhuiyas ; two pairs took 
pigs, and became Sant&ls. One pair got nothing ; seeing which 
the first pairs gave them of their superfluity, and from the pair thus 
provided spring the Gh&sis, who toil not, but live by preying 
on others. "The Hos have now assigned to the English the honour 
of descent from one of the first two pairs—the elder. The only 
incident in the above tradition that reminds one of the more 
highly elaborated Santal account is the divine authority for the 
use of strong drinks. 

“The Hos of Singbhum and the Mundans of the southern 
varganas of the Lohardag^ district are physi- 
Pbysicai type. ca fiy a much finer people than the Bhumij, 
the Santals, or any other of the Kolarians. The males average' 
five feet five or six inches in height ; the women five feet two. The 
average height of a number of the Judng tribe I found to be— 
for males, less than five feet; and for women, foui' feet eight. In 
features the Hos exhibit much variety, and I think in a ^reat 
many families there is considerable admixture of Aryan blood. 
Many liave high noses and oval faces, and young girls are sometimes 
met with who have delicate and regular features, finely chiselled 
straight noses, and perfectly-formed mouths and chins. Tho eyes, 
however, are seldom so large, so bright, and gazelle-like as those of 
pure Hindu maidens; but I have met stroDgly-marked Mongolian 
features, and some are dark and coarse like tho Santals. Iu 
colour they vary greatly,—28, 29, and 30 of Brossae’s table; 
the copper tints are the commonest ones. Eyes dark brown 
(about 2 of Brossac) ; hair black, straight, or wavy, and rather fine ; 
worn long by males and females, but the former shave the fore- 
3lead. Both men and women are noticeable for their fine erect 
carriage and long free stride. The hands and feet are large, but well 
formed. The men care little about their personal appearance. It 
requires a great deal of education to reconcile 
Dress and ornament ;, them to the encumbrance of olothing; and 
even those who are wealthy move about all but naked, as .proudly 
as if they were clad in purple and fine linen. The women in an 
unsophisticated state are equally averse to superfluity of clothing. 
In remote villages they may still be scon with only a rag between 
the legs, fastened before and behind to a string round tho waist. 
This is called a hotoi. The national dress is, however, a long 
strip of cloth worn as a girdle round the loins, knotted behind, 
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and the ends brought between the legs and fastened to the o-i rt H e 
m front ; but in the principal group of villages about Chaib 4 sa 
the young women dress themselves decently and gracefully. The 
style of wearing the hair is peculiar, collected in a knot artificially 
enlarged, not in the centre of the back of the head, but touching 
the back of the right ear. Flowers are much used in the coiffure. 
The neck ornaments most in vogue a year or two ago were very 
small black beads 5 but in this one small item of their simple 
toilette fashion changes, and the beads most prized one year are 
looked on with repugnance the next. As with the Santals, very 
massive bracelets and armlets are worn, and anklots of bell-metal. 
It i& a singular sight to see the young women at the markets 
subjecting themselves to the torture of being fitted with a pair of these 
auk ets. Ihey are made so that they can just, with great violence, 
be forced 011 . The operation is performed by the manufacturers, 
who put moistened leather on the heel and instep to prevent excori¬ 
ation. Ihe girl, clinging to and resting on one of her companions, 
cries bitterly at the violence inflicted on her, and the operation is 
a long one ; but when it is over, she admires her decorated foot and 
instep, and smiles through her tears. The Ho women have adopted 
as their distinctive mark or godna an arrow, which they regard as 
loir national emblem. A Ho unable to write, if asked to attach his 
mark or sign manual to a document, does so by making a rude 
1 ©presentation of an arrow. The Munda women use the same godna 
marks as the Judngs and the Kharri&s. The Larkas are lightly 
assessed, and, cultivating their own lands, never join any of the 
numerous bands of labourers emigrating to the tea districts. They 
care not to work for hire, and never, if they can avoid it, carry 
oa ^ s * Th 0 use of the block-wheeled dray is universal among them, 
and all the carrying necessary in their agricultural operations is done 
Child-birth. by it. After the birth of a child both mother 
, and father are considered unclean, bi&i, for eight 

c ays, during which period the other members of the family are 
^? e house, and the husband has to cook for his wife. 

. . be a difficult case of parturition, the malignancy of some 
ppuit of evil is supposed to be at work, and after divination 
0 ascertain his name a sacrifice is made to appease him. At 
ne expiration of the eight days the banished members of the family 
leturn, friends are invited to a feast, and the child is oeremoni- 
8 The name of the grandfather is usually given to 

e ust-born son, but not without an ordeal to ascertain if it 
, 1 fortunate. As the name is mentioned, a grain of arid 

1 se; is thrown into a vessel with water; the name is adopted if it 
floats, rejected if it sinks. 

Owing to the high price placed on daughters by their fathers, 
Marriage. the large number of adult unraarriod girls 

r seen in every considerable village in the Kolimu 
is a very peculiar feature in the social state of the oomrmimtv. 
n no other country iu India are spinsters found so advanced 
m years. In many of the best families grey-headed old maids 
may be seen, whose charms were insufficient to warrant the large 
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addition to the usual price, called pan , imposed in consideration 
of the high connection that the union would confer. The pan is 
calculated, and for the most part paid, in cattle, indicating that the 
custom dates from a time when there was no current coin; and 
fathers of manhl dignity demand from forty to fifty head of cattle 
for each of their girls. Dr. Hayes, finding that in consequence of 
this practice the number of marriages was annually diminishing and 
immoral intimacy between the sexes increasing, convened in 18(>8 
a meeting of representative men for the express purpose of discussing 
this question; and after a. long debate it was unanimously agreed 
that a reduction should be made. It was resolved that in futuro 
a pan was not to exceed ten head of cattle; and that if one pair of 
oxen, one cow, and seven rupees were given, it should be received 
as an equivalent for the ten head. For the poorer classes it was 
fixed at seven rupees. Even thus modified the pan in Singbhum is 
higher than it is in Chutia Nagpur for the multitude. The mdnkis 
and headmen of the latter country, conforming to the Hindu 
customs, have given up exacting it. In olden times young men 
counteracted the machinations of avaricious parents against the 
course of true love by forcibly carrying off the girl, and still at times 
evade extortion by running away with her. Then the parents have 
to submit to such terms as arbitrators think fair. This abduction it 
was necessary to put a stop to, and elopements ai’e not considered 
respectable; so, until the conference, prices had a tendency to rise 
rather than fall. ^1 ho old generation of manfcis vehemently opposed 
any reduction. Iho second generation, since the accession of the 
British, are now in the ascendaut, and they entertained more 
enlightened views ; but, notwithstanding the compact, I have not yet 
heard of a marriage in high life in which the reduced pan has been 
accepted. It is certainly not from any yearning for celibacy that 
the marriage of Singbhum maidens is so long postponed. The girls 
will tell you frankly that they do all they can to please the young 
men, and I have often heard them pathetically bewailing their wan°t 
of success. I hey make themselves as attractive as they can, flirt- in 
the most demonstrative manner, and are not too coy to receive in 
public attentions from those they admire. They may bo often seen 
in well-assorted parrs returning from market with arms interlaced, 
and looking at each other as lovingly as if they were so many groups 
of Cupids and Psyches ; but with ail this the ‘ men will not propose' 
Tell a maiden you think her nice looking, sho is sure to reply, ‘Oh 
yes, I am; but what is the use of it ? the young men of my acquaint¬ 
ance don’t see it. Even when a youth has fully made up his mind 
to marry, it may happen that fate is against the happiness of the 
young couple : bad omens are seen that cause the match to be post¬ 
poned or broken off ; or papa cannot, or will not, pay the price 
demanded. When a young mau has made his ohoice, fie eominuni- 
8 the fact to his parents; and a deputation of the friends of the 

family is sent to the girl s house to ascertain all that should be 
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\vn regarding her family, age, appearance, and means. If the 
information obtained aud the result of tho inspection be satisfactory, 
omens observed on the road have been propitious, an 
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offering is made oil the part of the young man; and if it be received, 
the deputation are invited to stay, and are feasted. The report of 
the deputation being favourable, a day is fixed for a meeting between 
the parents, and the terrible question of the pan discussed. At 
this point many matches are broken off, in consequence of greed on 
one side or stinginess on tho other. The amount agreed on has to 
be paid before the day can be fixed for the marriage; and when 
delivery of the cattle is made, a pot of beer has to be given from 
tho bride’s side for each animal. At last if all this is sot over, the 
appointed day arrives, and the bride is escorted to the village for 
her intended by all her young female friends, with music and 
dancing. The young men and girls of the village, and those invited 
from neighbouring villages, form a cortege for the bridegroom. They 
go out and meet the bride’s party, and, after a dance in the grove, in 
which the bride and bridegroom take part, mounted on the hips of 
two of their female friends, they enter the village together, where 
there is a great feast, a great consumption of the rice-beer, and 
much more dancing and singing. Ceremony there is none; but the 
turning point in the rite is when the bride and groom pledge each 
other. A cup of beer is given to each; the groom pours some of 
the contents of his cup into the bride’s cup, and she returns the 
compliment. Drinking the liquor thus blended they become of 
one kilt, that is, the bride is admitted iuto her husband’s tribe, and 
they become oho. This has, I believe, succeeded ail older custom 
of drinking from the same cup. After remaining with her husband 
for three days only, it is the correct thing for tbe wife to run away 
from him and tell all her frieuds that she loves him not, and will 
see him no more. This is perhaps reparation to the dignity of 
the sex, injured by tho bride’s going to the bridegroom’s house to he 
married, instead of being sought for and taken as a wife from her 
own. So it is correct for the husband to show great anxiety for the 
loss of his wife and diligently seek her; and when ho finds her, he 
carries her off by main force. I have seen a young wife thus found 
and claimed and borne away, screeching and struggling, in the arms 
of her husband from the midst of a crowded bazar. No one inter¬ 
feres on these occasions, and no one assists. If the husband cannot 
manage tho business himself, he must leave her alone. After this 
little escapade the wife at onco settles down, assumes her place as 
the well-coutonted mistress of the household, and, as ft rule, in no 
country in the world are wives better treated. Dr. Hayes says:—* A 
Kol or Ho makes a regular companion of his wife. She is consulted 
in all difficulties, and' receives tho fullest consideration duo to her 
sex.’ Indeed, it is not uncommon in the Kollnin to see husbands 
so subject to the inilueuce of their wives that they may be regarded 
as heuponkod. Instances of infidelity in wives are very rare. I 
never heard of one, but I suppose such things occur, as there is a. 
regulated penalty. The unfaithful wife is discarded, and the seducer 
must pay to the husband the entire value of tho pan. 

“ The Has are fair marksmen with the bow and .arrow, and great 
sportsmen. From childhood they practise 
archery; every lad herding cattle or watching 
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crops makes this Ins whole pastime, and skill is attained even in 
knocking over small birds with blunt arrows. They also keep hawks, 
and the country in the vicinity of their villages is generally destitute 
of game. In the months intervening between the harvest-home and 
the rains they frequently go in large parties to distant jungles ; and 
with them, as with the Santals, there is every year in May a great 
meet for sport, in which people of all classes of the neighbourhood 
and surrounding villages take part. From the setting in of the 
rains to the harvest the time of the people is fairly employed in 
cultivation, to which they pay great attention. The women have 
their full share of labour in the fields ; indeed, the only agricultural 
work they are exempted from is ploughing. They work from early 
morn till noon; then comes the mid-day meal, after which their time 
is pretty much at their own disposal. The young people then make 
themselves tidy, stroll about the village, or visit neighbouring 
villages; and the old people, sitting on the gravestones, indulge in 
deep potations of rice-beer, and smoke, or gossip, or sleep. Amongst 
the amusements of the Hos I must not. omit to mention pegtops. 
They are roughly made of blocks of hard wood, but their mode 
of spinning and playing them, one on another, is the same as with 
us. Pegtopping has been noticed as an amusement of the Khasias 
of Assam. Their agricultural implements consist of the ordinary 
wooden plough tipped with iron ; a harrow; the kodali or large 
hoe; a sickle ; the tdng'i or battle-axe, which is used for all purposes ; 
the block-wheeled dray; and an implement with which to remove 
earth in altering the levels of land to prepare it for irrigation and 
rice cultivation. The latter consists of a broad piece of board firmly 
attached to a polo and yoke, so that its edge touches the ground 
at an angle as it is drawn by oxen or buffaloes attached to it. 
The Hos make these agricultural implements themselves; every 
man is to some extent a carpenter, handy with his adzo and clever 
in simple contrivances. The Kols plough with cows as well as oxen * 
but it is to be recollected that they make no other use of the animal’ 
as they never touch milk. Buffaloes are preferred to bullocks as 
plough cattle.^ They have a rude kind of oil-press in every village. 
The Mundans and Parkas raise three crops of rice,—the early or 
gord, the autumnal or bad, and the late or herd crop. Indian corn 
and the millets, mania and gondii , are also cultivated as early crops. 
Wheat, gram, mustard seed, and sesamum they have also taken to as 
cold weather and spring crops. Tobacoo and cotton they have long 
cultivated, but not in sufficient quantities even for their own 
consumption. They have no notion of weaving, and if left to their 
own resources for clothing would probably resume their leaves ; but 
every village has one or two families of Tdntis, or weavers, who are 
now almost undistinguishable from the Hos. The villagers make 
over their cotton to the weavers, and pay for the loom labour in 
cotton or grain. 

“ The Hos are a purely agricultural people, and their festivals are 
Festivals conneo ^ e ^ with that pursuit. In describing 

these festivals I avail myself of information 
on the subject kindly collated for mo by W. Ritchie, Esq., District 
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Superintendent of Police, Singbhum. Tbo chief requisite for festi¬ 
vities of all lands is the preparation of an ample quantity of the 
home-made beer called illL It is made from rice, which is boiled 
and allowed to ferment till it is sufficiently intoxicating; its proper 
preparation is considered one of the most useful accomplishments 
that a .young damsel can possess. The Hos keep seven festivals 
in the year. The first or principal is called the Magh parab or 
Desault Bonga. This is held in the month of Magh, or January, 
when the granaries are full of grain, and the people, to use their 
own expression, full of devilry. They have a strange notion 
that at this period men and women are so overcharged with vicious 
propensities that it is absolutely necessary to let off steam by 
allowing for a time full vent to the passions. The festival, therefore, 
becomes a Satumale, during which servants forget their duty 
to then masters, children their reverence for parents, men their 
respect tor women, and women all notions of modesty, delicacy, 
an gen leness,-—they become raging Baochantes. It opens with 
a sacii ce to Desauli of three fowls,—a cock and two hens, one 
? ^ ncli must be black,—offered with some flowers of the palas 
ice fi'ondosa ), bread made from rice-flour, and sesamum 

seeds. Ihe sacrifice and offerings are made by the village priest, if 
icre e one , or if not, by any elder of the village who possesses the 
necessary legendary lore. He prays that dimug the year they arc 
a •°,i 1 ; ° en ^ er on . and their children may he preserved from all 
mis 01 tune ami sickness, and that they may have seasonable rain and 
good crops. 1 rayer is. also made in some places Jor the souls of the 
< cparted. At this period an evil spirit is supposed to infest the 
oeality, and to get rid of it the men, women, and cliiidren go in 
piocession round and through every part of the village, with sticks 
m their ban (Is as if heating for game, singing a wild chant and 
vociferating violently till they feel assured that the bad spirit must 
uv o lied, and they make noise enough to frighten a legion. These 
re .igious ceremonies over, the people give themselves up to feasting, 
'mking immoderately of rioe-beer till they are in the state of wild 
ebrie .y most suitable for the process of letting off steam. The IIo 
population of the villages forming the environs of Chaibasa are at 
? ler ® easons fillet and reserved in manner, and in their demeanour 
-r dS & cn tlo and decorous. Even in tlio flirtations I have 

thoiud i ii e ? nG . v ? r transcend the bounds of decency. The girls, 
nroTm U fi 8 P* r ^ s an d somewhat saucy, have innate notions of 

4 11 \ ^' m ake them modest in demeanour, though devoid of 

]• , n £ er J j an d of the obscene abuse so frequently heard from the 
1*1 ommon women in Bengal, they appear to have no know- 
hinfl onri aiG deliaa tely sensitive under harsh languago of any 
* xv nover use it to others; and since their adoption of cloth- 
v yj’ 7 X 0flrG * u * to drape themselves decently as well as graoe- 
u ^ e y throw all this aside during the Magh feast. Their 
na ures appear to undergo a temporary change. Sons and daughters 
lev lie then parents in gross language, and parents their children ; 
men and women become ulmost like animals in the indulgence of 
their amorous propensities They enact all that Xvas ever portrayed 
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by prurient artists in a Bacchanalian festival or Pandean orgy; and 
as the light of the sun they adore, and the presence of numerous 
spectators seem to he no restraint on their indulgence, it cannot he 
expected that chastity is preserved when the shades of night fall on 
suoh a scene of licentiousness and debauchery. This festival is not 
kept at one period in all the villages. The time during which it is 
held in different villages of a circle extends over a period of a month 
or six weeks ; and, under a preconcerted arrangement, the festival 
commences at each village on a different date, and lasts three or 
four days, so the inhabitants of each may take part in a long succes¬ 
sion of these orgies. As the utmost liberty is given to girls, the 
parents never attempting to exercise any restraint, the girls of one 
village sometimes pair off with the young men of another, and absent 
themselves for days. Liaisons thus prolonged generally end in 
marriages. The ordinary Ho dance is similar to the rasa dance of 
the Sant&ls, — an amorous, but not a very rapid or lively movement; 
but the Magh dance is like a grande g a lope, — a very joyous, frisky, 
harum-scarum scamper of boys and gills through the village and 
from one village to another. The Mund&ris keep this festival in 
much the same manner as the Hos, but one day is fixed for its com¬ 
mencement everywhere,—the full of the moon in Heigh,—and there is 
! ess commingling of the boys and gills from different villages. The 
resemblance to a Satumale is very complete, as at tills festival the 
farm-labourers are feasted by their masters and allowed the utmost 
freedom of speech in addressing them. It is the festival of the 
harvest-home,—the termination of one year's toil and a slight respite 
from it before they commence again. At this feast the Mundaris 
dance the jddura, remarkable for the very pretty and peculiar 
manner in which the lines of performers interlace their arms behind 
their backs. The next in the order of festivals is what is called Bah 
Bonga by the Hos, corresponding to the Sarhul of the Mundaris 
means flower; and the festival takes place when the sal tree is 
in. full bloom in March or April,—a favourite season with many 

18 of Gautama is commemorated. 

With the Hos and Mundane it is held in honour of the founders of 
the village and the tutelary deity or spirit, called . DarM by the 
Oraons. 1 he boys and girls collect basketsful of the flowers, make 
garlands of them, weave them in their hair, and decorate their 
houses with them. house makes an offering of these flowers, 

and sacrifices a cock, -the people dance for a couple of days and 
nights incessantly, and refresh themselves meanwhile with beer; but 
in the Kolhan it is the quiet style of dance, and there are no open 
breaches of decorum. The dance on this occasion of the Mundaris 
ib called the bahni. The boys and girls poussetto to each other, 
clapping their hands and pirouetting, so as to cause dos-a-dos 
concussions, which are th<> source of much mirth. The selection of 
the sal flowers as the offering to the founders of the village is appro¬ 
priate, as there are few villages that do not occupy ground once 
covered by sal forest; and at this period new ground, if there be any, 
is cleared for cultivation. The third festival is the Damurai, which ~ia 
celebrated in May, or at the time of the sowing of the first rice crop. 


It is held in honour of the ancestral shades and other spirits, who, if 
unpropitiated, would prevent the seed from germinating. A he-^oat 
and a cock are sacrificed. The fourth festival is the Sira Bonga, in 
June; the Mundaris call it Harihar . It is to propitiate Desauli 
and Jahir Burhi for a blessing on the crops. In the Mundari 
villages every householder plants a branch of the bhelwa in his field 
and contributes to the general offering, which is made by the priest 
in the sacred grove, a fowl, a pitcher of beer, and a handful of rice. 
In Singbhum a lie-goat is offered. This is followed by the Bak- 
tauli Bonga , which takes place in July. Ilach cultivator sacrifices 
a fowl, and after some mysterious rites a wing is stripped off and 
inserted in the cleft of a bamboo and stuck up in the rice-field and 
dungheap. If this is omitted, it is supposed that the rice will not 
come to maturity. It appears more like a charm than a sacrifice. 
This corresponds with the karam in the Kol villages of Chutia 
Nagpur, where the hoja is danced. The women in this dance follow 
the men, and change their positions and attitudes in obedience to 
signals from them. When the movement culled hoja is asked for, 
the women all kneel and pat the ground with their hands in time to 
the music, as if coaxing the earth to be fruitful. On the day 
appointed a branch of the karam tree is cut and planted in the akhrd 
or dancing place. This festival is kept by Hindus in Chutid Ndgpur 
as well as by Kols. The sixth festival is the offering of the "first 
mats of the harvest to Slug Bonga; it is solemnized in August, when 
tno gord rice ripens, and till the sacrifice is complete the new rice 
must not be eaten. The offering, in addition to the rice, is a white 
Q 0 ?r\ ^is is a thanks-offering to the Creator and Preserver. It is 
called Jum-nama, and considered of great importance. To eat new 
rice without thus thanking God is regarded as impious. The seventh 
iestival is the Kalam Bonga , when an offering of a fowl is made to 
* esauli on the removal of the rice straw from the threshing-floor, 
Pk to be stacked. The pdhm or priests of the Kol villages in 
J mutia Nagpur have another festival, for tho performance of "which 
they are in possession of some rent-free land, called ddhkatdri . The 
sacrifices are, every second yoar a fowl, every third year a ram, every 
fourth year a buffalo, to Marang Burn; and the main object is to 
induce him to send seasonable rain. The abovo are all general 
festivals; hut the Hos, on their individual account, make many 
sacrifices to the gods. In cases of sickness and calamity they 
commence by sacrificing what is small and of little value ; but if 
fee desired change is retarded, they go on until the patient dies or 
tneir live-stock is entirely oxhausted. 

“All disease in men or animals is attributed to one of two 
Sorcery ftu d witchcraft causes,— the wrath of somo evil spirit, who has 
to he appeased, or to the spell of some witch or 
sorcerer, who should be destroyed or driven out of the land. In the 
latter case a bokha , or witch-finder, is employed to divine who has cast 
the spoil, and various modes of divination are resorted to. One of the 
most common is the test by the stone and pat Id, The latter is a large 
Wooden c\ip, shaped like a half cocoanut, used as a measure for grain, 
ft is placed under a flat stone as a pivot lor the stone to turn on. A 
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boy is then seated on the stone, supporting himself by his hands; and 
the names of all the people in the neighbourhood are slowly pro¬ 
nounced, and as each name is uttered a few grains of rice are thrown 
at the boy. When they oome to the name of the witch or wizard, the 
stone turns and the boy rolls off. This, no doubt, is the effect of the 
boy’s falling into a state of coma and losing the power of supporting 
himself with his hands. In former times the person denounced and all 
his family were put to death, in the belief that witches breed witches 
and sorcerers. The taint is in the blood. When, during the Mutiny, 
Singbhum district was left for a short time without officers, a 
terrible raid was made against all who for years had been suspected 
of dealings with the evil one, and the most atrocious murders were 
committed. Young men were told off for the duty by the elders ; 
neither sex nor age were spared. When order was restored, these 
crimes were brought to light, and the actual perpetrators condignly 
punished; and since then we have not only had no recurrence of 
witch murders, but the superstition itself is dying out in the Kolhan. 
In other districts accusations of witchcraft are still frequently made, 
and the persons denounced are subjected to much ill-usage if they 
escape with their lives. Some of the sokhas , instead of divining the 
name of the person who has cast the evil eye on the suffering patient, 
profess to summon their own familiar spirits, who impart to them the 
needed information. The soklia throws some rice on a winnowing 
sieve, and places a light in front of it. He then mutters incantations 
and rubs the rice, watching the flame, and when this, flickers it is 
owing to the presence of the familiar; and the sokha , to whom alone 
the spirit is visible, pretends to receive from it the revelation, which 
he communicates to the inquirer, to the effect that the sufferer is 
afflicted by the familiar of some rival sokha , or sorcerer, or witch, 
whom he names. The villagers then cause the attendance of the 
person denounced, who is brought into the presence of the sufferer 
and ordered to haul out his evil spirit. It is useless for him to plead 
that he has no such spirit: this only leads to his being unmercifully 
beaten. Ilis best line of defence is to admit what is laid to his charge, 
and to act as if ho really were master of the situation. Some change 
for the better in the patient may take place, which is ascribed to his 
delivery from the familiar, andt he soroerer is allowed to depart. 
But if there is no amelioration in the condition of the sick person, 
the chastisement of the sorcerer is continued till he can bear no 
more, and not unfrequontly he dies under the ill-treatment he is 
subjected to, or from its effects. A milder method is when the 
person denounced is required to offer sacrifices of animals to appease 
or drive away the possessing devil; this he dare not refuse to do. 
And if the sickness thoroupon ceases, it is of course concluded 
that the devil has departed; but if it continue, the sorcerer is 
turned out of his^ home and driven from the village, if nothing 
worse is done to him. It must not be supposed that these super- 
si itions are confined to the Kols; they are oornmon to all classes 
of the population of this province. I have elsewhere noticed 
their prevalence in the Southern Tributary Mahals, and tlio alleged 
existence of secret witch-schools, where damsels of true Aryan blood 


aro instructed in the black art and perfected in it by practice on 
forest trees. Even Brahmans are sometimes accused.‘ I find in a 
report by Major Boughsedge, written in 1818, an account of a 
Brahman lady who was denoimced as a witch and tried; and having 
escaped in the ordeal by water, she was found to be a witch and 
deprived of her nose. The sokha does not always denounce a fellow¬ 
being; ho sometimes gives out that the family bhut is displeased 
and has caused, the sickness. And in such cases a most extensive 
propitiatory offering is demanded, which the master of the house 
provides, and of which the sokha gets the lion's share. I find 
an instance of the oracle giving out that Desauli, the village bhui, 
had caused the trouble; but on further inquiry it was averred that 
a spiteful old woman had on this occasion demoralised the honourable 
and respectable guardian of the village. And though he was propi¬ 
tiated, the hag was made to suffer very severely for her malignancy. 
It will be seen that it is not only women that are acoused of having 
dealings with the imps of darkness. Persons of the opposite*sex are 
as frequently denounced; nor are the female victims invariably of 
the orthodox old hag type. In a recent case eight women were 
denounced by a sokha as witches who had introduced epidemic 
cholera into the village and caused a terrible mortality and among 
these were some very young girls. They were ill-treated until they 
admitted all that was imputed to them and agreed to point out and 
remove the spell they had prepared. They pretended to search for 
( ©ad birds, which, it was said, they had deposited as charms, but 
no ung was produced; and one of the poor creatures, fearing further 
Ui-usago dostroyed herself by jumping into a well. In Singbhum 
wild Kbarricis are looked upon as the most expert sorcerers; and 

. e F eo pl 0 > though they not unfrequently seek their aid, hold them 
in great awe. 

c< The funeral ceremonies of the Hos are deserving of special 
Disposal of tho dead. notice, as thoy show great reverence for the 

• f dead ; and the variety and singularity of the 

lies performed may materially aid us in tracing the connection of the 
People we are describing. In my acoount of the Khasias I have already 
lawn attention to the similarity bet ween their funeral ceremonies and 
those of the Hos. The funeral rites of the Hos and G£ros have also 
many points of resemblance. On the death of a respectable Ilo a very 
bu istauhal coffin is constructed and placed on faggots of firewood. 

^ o body, carefully washed and anointed with oil and turmeric, is re¬ 
verently laid in tho coffin; all the clothes, ornaments, and agricultural 
implements that the deceased was in tho habit of using are placed with 
tl a V 1 mone 7 that he had about him when ho died. Then 

e lid of the coffin is put on, and faggots placed around and above 
i , and the whole is binned. Tho oremation lakes place in front of 
e house of the deceased. Next morning water is thrown on tho 
ashes, search mado for hones, and a few of the larger fragments aro 
carefully preserved, whilst tho remainder, with tho ashes, are buried. 

io selected bones are placed in a vessel of earthenware,—wo may 
ca an uvu »—and hung up in the apartmeht of the chief 
mourner, generally the mother or widow, that she may have them 
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continually in view, and occasionally weep oyer them. Thus they 
remain till the very extensive arrangements necessary for their final 
disposal are effected. A large tombstone has to bo procured, aud it 
is sometimes so ponderous that the men of several villages are 
employed to move it. Some woalthy men, knowing that their 
successors may not have the same influence that they possess, select 
durin" their lifetime a sidtable monument to commemorate their 
worth° and have it moved to a handy position to be used when they 
die. When required for use it is brought to the family burial place, 
which with the Hos is close to the houses, and near it a deep 
round hole is dug for the reception of the cinerary urn. When all is 
ready a funeral party collect in front of the deceased’s house—three 
or four men with very deep-toned drums, and a group of about eight 
youno- girls. The chief mourner comes forth, carrying the bones 
exposed on a decorated tray, and a procession is formed. The chief 
mourner, with the tray, leads ; the girls form in two rows, those in 
front carrying empty and partly broken pitchers aud battered brass 
vessels; aud the men, with drums, bring up the rear. The proces¬ 
sion advances with a very ghostly dancing movement, slow and 
solemn as a minuet, in time to the beat of the deop-toned drums, not 
straightforward, but mysteriously gliding,—now right, now left, now 
marking time, all in the same mournful cadence—a sad dead march. 
The chief mourner carries the tray, generally on her head; but at 
regular intervals she slowly lowers it, and as she does so the girls 
also ^ently lower aud mournfully reverse the pitchers and brass 
vessels, and, looking up for the moment with eyes full of tears, 
Beem to say, ‘Ah! see! they are empty/ In this manner the 
remains are taken to the house of every friend and relative of the 
deceased within a circle of a few miles, and to every house in the 
village. As the procession approaches each habitation, in the weird¬ 
like manuer described, the inmates all come out, and the tray 
having been placed on the ground at their door, they kneel over 
it and° mourn, shedding tears on the remains as their last tribute of 
affection to their deceased friend. The bones are also thus conveyed 
to all his favourite haunts,—to the fields he cultivated, to the grove 
he planted, to the tank he excavated, to the threshing-floor where ho 
worked with his people, to the akhrd or dancing arena where he 
made merry with them,—and each spot which is hallowed with 
reminisoences of the deceased draws forth fresh tears from the 
mourners. In truth, there is a reality in their sadness that would 
imt to shame the efforts of our undertakers and the purchased 
Eravitv of the best mutes; and it is far less noisy and more sincere 
than the Irish ‘keening/ When this part of the ceremony, is 
completed the procession returns to tho village, and, slowly gyrating 
round the great slab, gradually approaches its goal. At last it stops; 
a Quantity of rice, cooked and uncooked, and other food is now cast 
into the crave, and the charred fragments of bone transferred from 
the tray to a new earthen vessel placed over it. The hole is then 
filled up and covered with the large slab, which effectually closes 
it against desecration. The slab, howevev, does not rest on the 
ground, but on smaller stones, which raise it a little. With the 
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Wundas, as among the lihasias, these slabs may cover the graves 
of several members of a family; but the ghost of a Ho likes to have 
his grave all to himself. A collection of these massive gravestones 
indelibly marks the site of every Ho or Mimdari village; and they 
may now be found so marking sites in parts of the country where 
there have been no Kola for ages. But in addition to the "slab on 
the tomb, a megalithio monument is set up to the memory of the 
deceased in some conspicuous spot outside the village. The pillars 
vary in height from five or six to fifteen feet, and apparently frag¬ 
ments of rock of the most fantastic shape are most favoured. Close 
to the station of Chaibas&, on the road to Keunjhar, may be seen 
a group of cenotaphs of unusual size,—one eleven feet two inches, 
another thirteen feet, and a third fourteen feet above the earth; and 
many others of smaller dimensions. The groups of such stones that 
have come under my observation in the Munda and Ho country are 
always in line. The circular arrangement, so common elsewhere, 
I have not seen. 

“ I do not find that the present generation of Kols have any con- 
Religion. ception of a heaven or a hell that may not he 

rp . traced to Bralimanical or Christian teaching, 

1 hey have some vague idea that the ghosts of the dead hover about, 
and they make offerings to them; and some have, like the Chinese, an 
altar m the house, on which a portion of the ‘daily bread’ is offered 
to them. But unless under a system of prompting, often inadvertently 
adopted, they w. ') not tell you that this after-existence is one of 
reward or punishment. When a Ho swears, the oath has no reference 
whatever to a future state. He prays that if he speak not the truth, 
may be afflicted with as many calamities as befell Job,—that he 
may suffer the loss of all his worldly wealth, his health, his wife, his 
children ; that he may sow without reaping, or reap without gather¬ 
ing ; and finally, that he may he devoured by a tiger. It is a 
leniendous oath, and it is a shame to impose the obligation of making 
it on so generally truthful a people; but they swear not by any hope 
ot happiness beyond the grave, and the miserable wandering life they 
assign to the shades can only be looked forward to with dread, 
they fear the ghosts and propitiate them as spirits of a somewhat 
malignant nature, but can have no possible desire to pass into such 
a slate of existence themselves, The funeral ceremonies I have 
described are what I myself witnessed. Colonel Tick ell tqlls us that 
on the evening of the burning of the corpse certain preparations arc 
made in the house in anticipation of a visit from the ghost. A 
portion of the boiled rice is set apart for it,—the commencement, we 
may presume, of the daily act of family devotion above noticed,—and 
as les are sprinkled on the floor, in order that, should it come, its 
oo prints may be detected. The inmateB then leave the houBe, and, 
circumambulating the pyre, invoke the spirit. Returning, they 
careiuliy scrutinise the ashes and rice, and if thore is the faintest 
indication ct those having been disturbed, it is at once attributed to 
the return ot the spirit; and they sit down apart, shivering with 
on* 01 and crying bitterly, as if they w'ere by no means pleased with 
the visit, though made at their earnest solicitation. 1 have often 
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asked the Kols if their custom of casting money, food, and raiment 
on the funeral pyre is at all connected with tile idea of the resurrec¬ 
tion of the body, or if they thought the dead would benefit by the 
gifts bestowed. They have always answered in the negative, and 
gave me the same explanation of the origin and object of the custom 
that I received from the ChulikataMishmis of Upper Assam, namely, 
that they are unwilling to derive any immediate benefit from the 
death of a member of their family ; they wish for no such consolation 
in their grief. So they commit to the flames all his personal ©fleets, 
the clothes and vessels he had used, the weapons he carried, and the 
money he had about him. But new things that have not been used 
are not treated as things that he appropriated, and they are not 
destroyed; and it often happens that respectable old Hos abstain from 
wearin 0 * new garments that they become possessed of to save them 
from being wasted at the funeral. When the interment of the bones 
is accomplished, the event is made known far and wide by explosions 
that sound like discharges from heavy guns. This is sometimes done 
through the agency of gunpowder, but more frequently by the appli¬ 
cation of heat and cold to fragments of schistose rock, causing them 
to split with loud noises. 

“In summing up the character of the people I have been describ¬ 
ing it is necessary to separate the Hos from their 
cognates. Tho circumstances under which the 
character of the former has been developed are different, and they are 
in my opinion physically and morally superior to the Mundas, Bhumij, 
and Santals. They appear to me to possess a susceptibility of improve¬ 
ment not found in the other tribes. They have been directly under 
our government for about thirty-seven years ; and, coming to us as 
unsox)histicated savages, we have endeavoured to civilise them without 
allowing them to be contaminated. Whilst they still retain those 
traits which favourably distinguish the aborigines of India from 
Asiatics of higher civilisation,—a manner free from servility, but 
never rude; a love, or at least the practice, of truth; a feeling of 
self-respect, rendering them keenly sensitive under rebuke,—they 
have become less suspicious, less revengeful, less bloodthirsty, less 
contumacious, and in all respects more amenable to the laws and the 
advice of their officers.. They are still very impulsive, easily excited 
to rash, headstrong action, and apt to resent imposition or oppression 
without reflection; but the retaliation, which often extends to a 
death-blow, is dono on tho spur of the moment and openly, secret 
assassination being a crimo almost unthought of by them. As a 
fair illustration of their mode of action when violently incensed, 
I give the following:—A Bengali trader, accustomed to carry matters 
with ft very high hand among his compatriots in the Jungle Mahals, 
demanded payment of a sum of money due to him by a Ho, and 
not receiving it, proceeded to sequestrate and drive off a pair of 
bullocks, the proporty of his debtor. The Ho on this took to his 
arms, let fly an arrow which brought down the money-lender, whose 
head h© then cut off, wont with it in bis hand straight to the Uepiiiy 
Commissioner, and explaining t-o that officer exactly what had 
occurred, requested that he might be condemned lor the crime 
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'without more ado! Murders are not now more frequent in tho 
Kollian than in other districts, latterly less so; but when one does 
take place, the perpetrator is seldom at any trouble to conceal him¬ 
self or his crime. The pluck of tho Hos, displayed in their first 
encounter with our troops in former wars, I have often seen exem¬ 
plified on minor occasions. In competitive, games they go to work 
with a -will and a strenuous exertion of their full force, unusual in 
natives of India. Once at the Ranchi Fair there was a race of 
carriages, often used by travellers in Chutid Nagpur, drawn and 
propelled by men. One of these came from Singbhum and had a 
team of Hos; a collision took place early in the race, and the arm 
of one of the Ho team was badly fractured. It fell broken by his 
side, but he still held on to the shaft of the carriage, and, cheering 
and yelling like the rest, went round the course. The extreme 
sensitiveness of both men and women is sometimes very painfully 
exhibited in the analysis of the numerous cases of suicide that every 
year, occur. A harsh word to a woman never provokes a retort, 
but it causes in the person offensively addressed a sudden depres¬ 
sion of spirits or vehement outbreak of grief, which few persons 
would a second time care to provoke. If a girl appears mortified by 
anything that has been said, it is not safe to let her go away till she 
is soothed. A reflection on a man’s honesty or veracity may be 
sufficient to send him to self-destruction. In a recent case a young 
woman attempted to poison herself because her uncle would not 
partake of the food she had cooked for him. The police returns of 
Singbhum show that in nine years, from I860 to 1869, both inclusive, 
186 men and women committed suicide in that district. I have 
already spoken of them as good husbands and 'wives, but in all the 
relations of life their manner to each other is gentle and kind. I 
never saw girls quarrelling, and never heard them abuse or say 
unkind things of each other; and they never coarsely abuse, and 
seldom speak harshly to women. The only exception I know is 
when they believe a woman to be a witch. For such a one they have 
no consideration. They have no terms in their own language to 
express the higher emotions, but they feel them all the same." 


Hoduar, a bird, a totemistic 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Holongwdr, a sub-caste of 
Sunris in Manbhum. 

Horn, a title of Bangaja Kdy- 
asths. 

Homjah, a sept of Mundas 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Homodimchhd, a thar or sept 
of Khambufl in Darjiling. 

Horn war, a section of Kurmis 
in Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 


Homy again, a thar of the 
Dhdnjaya gotra of Nepali Brah¬ 
mans. 

Hondagia, a section of the 
Dhusia sub-caste of Chamars in 
Behar. 

Hone-hoga, a sept of IIos in 
Singbhum. 

Hong, a bird with long tail, 
a totemistic sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Honti, a sept * of Gonds in 
Chota Nagpur. 
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Hopthen, a section of Murinis 
in Darjiling. 

Hor, a title of Dakshin-R^rhi 
and Bangaja Kayasths. 

Horia, a bush, a totemistic 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Horo, red tree-ant, a totemis¬ 
tic sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Horo-hon , a synonym for 
Munda in Chota Nagpur. 

Horongp&chha, a thar or sept 
of Khambus in Darjiling. 

Hosainpuria, a section of the 
Banodhia and Jaiswar Kalwars 
in Behar. 

Hota, a section of Utkal or 
Orissa Brahmans. 

Hrisi or Rishi, a synonym for 
Muolii in Bengal. 

Hroimajusa, a sept of Maghs 
in the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Hudda, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Hudinwal, a section of Hollas 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 


Hui, a title of Dakshin-R&rhi 
and Bangaja K&yasths. 

Hukpah, a sept of Limbus in 
Darjiling. 

Hularbaha, a flower, a totom- 
istic sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur., 

Hundar, wolf, a totemistic 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Huni, mouse, a totemistic sept 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Hunjary a section of Tantis 
and Pans in Chota Nagpur. 

Hunri , a synonym for Sunri. 

Hupachongbang, he who was 
blessed and prospered, a sept of 
the Phedab sub-tribe of Limbus 
in Darjiling. 

Huru, paddy-bird, a totemistic 
sept of Binjhias in Chota Nag¬ 
pur. 

Huruj, a sept of Korwas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Husoi, a sept of Tipperahs in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong, 

Hutar, a flower, a totemistic 
sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 
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Ichd, a sept of the Tungjainya 
sub-tribe of Chakmas in the Hill 
Tracts of Chittagong. 

Ichapocha, a sept of Chakmas 
in the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Ichbaria, a section of the 
Satmulia Maghaya sub-caste of 
Kamlus in Behar. 

Ichommah, a sept of Limbus 
in Darjiling. 

Idri, a jungle fruit, a sept of 
Bairagis in Chota Nagpur. 

Ikahan, a section of the Karan 
Kdyasths in Behar. 

Ikteh, a sept of Limbus in 

Darjiling. 

llannhang, a sept of Limbus 
in Darjiling. 

Inoli, tamarind, a totemistic 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Imsong, a sept of Limbus in 
Darjiling. 

Indi, a title of Khatris and 
Mayaras in Bengal. 

Indra, a title of Dakshin- 
K4rhi and Bangaja Kdyasths. 

Indrabara, a dih or local 
section of the Maghayd suh- 
caste of Telis in Behar. The 
system of exogamy among this 
sub-caste of Tens seems, however, 
cither to be dying out or to be 
of recent introdu6tion, for some 
of the Maghayis say they have 
no dih-8, hut merely prohibit marri¬ 
age within nine pirhis or degrees 
of relationship. 

Indrapati, a sub-caste of Rus- 
togis in Behar. 

Indraw&r, a section of Bdb- 
hans in Behar. 


Indri, a md or section of the 
Chliamidia Madliesia sub-caste 
of Halwais in Behar. 

Induar, a kind of eel, a totem¬ 
istic sept of Ndgeswaxs; a section 
of Groraits, Mahilis, Turis, and a 
sept of Chiks, Lohdrs, and Oraons 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Indur-katea, house rat, a to¬ 
temistic sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Ingaria, moonlight, a sept of 
Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Inglamphe, the liar, a sept 
of the Ahtharai sub-tribe of 
Limbus in Darjiling. 

Ingmaba, he who kept fowls, 
a sept of the Pdnthar sub-tribe 
of Limbus in Darjiling. 

Ingyaromba, a sept of the 
Yangorup sub-tribo of Limbus 
in Darjiling. 

Isar, a pangat or section of 
Bansphor Dorns and Dosadhs in 
Behar. 

Is&re, a sept of the Agnid 
sub-tribo of Meches in the Darjil¬ 
ing Terai. 

Isbo, name of a village, a sept 
of the Pheddb sub-tribe of 
Limbus in Darjiling. 

Iswdjitauni, a sub-tribe of 
Thdrus in Nepal. 

Itawa, a tnul or section of the 
Kanaujid sub-casto of Sonars in 
Behar. • 

Itbdr or Iibdl, a title and a seo- 
tion of Tiyars in Behar. 

Ithinku, a sept of Limbus in 
Darjiling. 

It war, a seotion of Kowots in 
Behar. 
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p Jabagrami, a gain or sub-sec- 
tion of Saptasati Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Jabali, a section of Brahmans. 

Jabalia, a section of Blioj- 
puria Halwais in Behar. 

dachandar, appraiser, a title 
of Jugis and Tantis in Bengal, 
dating back to the time when the 
Bast India Company traded in 
Indian woven goods. 

dadab-Madhab, a section of 
the Mahmudabaz sub-caste of 
Ndpits in Bengal. 

dddab-Ray, a hypergamous 
group of Kaibarttasin Bakarganj. 

dadan, a sept of Bajputs in 
Bohar. 

dadu, a section of the Maga- 
hivd sub-caste of Dorns in Behar; 
of Godlds in the North-Western 
Provinces and Behar. 

Jddud, Jadmh ( jddu, ‘magio’), 
a sub-caste of Kraunchdwipi 
Brahmans in Behar who practise 
fortune-telling. 

dadubansi, a sub-tribe of 
Bajputs (Sficr. i. p. 123). Tho 
Ahir Paiks of Chota Nagpur 
also call themselves Jadubansi 
Bajputs. A sub-caste of Goalas 

in Behar and the North-Western 

Provinces. 

dadv/dl* u section of Godins in 
tho North-Western Provinces and 
Behai*. 

dddwar, a sopt of Bajputs in 
Behar. 

dagaha, a sept of Gonds in 
Chota Nagpur. 


dagai, a gain or sub-section of 
Saptasati Brahmans in Bengal. 

daganndthi or Uriya-Kum- 
hdr, a sub-caste of Kumhars in 
Orissa. 

dagat, a sept of Gonds in 
Chota Nagpur. 

dagatpur, a mul or section of 
the Naomulid or Majraut suh- 
caste of Goalds in Behar. 

dagda, dagdar, a sept of 
Mundas. 

dagmanra, a section of tho 
Biyahut and Kharidaha Kalwdrs 
in Bohar. 

dago, tamarind, a totemistic 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

dagsarid, a sept of Birhors in 
Chota Nagpur. 

dahari, a title of Dollars, 
derived from their sharpening 
weapons, tho gloss of which is 
oalled jahar. 

ddhnavi, a section of the Gan- 
gotd caste in Behar. 

dahur, a sub-sept of the 
Ilemrom sept of Santals. 

Jaia, Pubid, a sub-caste of 
Utkal Brahmans in Orissa. 

daibele, a sub-caste of Sunris 
in Western Bengal. 

dailak, a mul or section of the 
Naomulia or Majraut sul)-easte 
of Godlds in Behar. 

daimini, a section of Brah¬ 
mans. 

dainagaria, a section of Awa- 
dhid llajjdms in Behar. 
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Jaintimasi, a Beotion of tlio 
Barui casto in Bengal. 

Jaintpur, a section of the 
Biyahut and Kkariduha Kalwars 


in Behar. 

Jaipur, a mul or section of the 
Ayodkia sub-caste of IXaiiams in 
Beliar. 

Jaipuria, a section of Amashta 
Kayasths and a mul or section of 
the Banodhid sub-caste of Kal- 
wars in Beliar; a sept of Gonds 
in (Jhota Nagpur. 

Jaisi, (i) in Behar a synonym 
for Jyotisi, q.v. ; (ii) in Dar¬ 
jiling and Nepal a sub-caste 
of Brahmans, some of whom 
are probably Jaisi Brahmans who 
have immigrated from the plains, 
while others are the illegitimate 
children of XJpadhya Brahmans 
by women of their own caste, 
or of XJpadhya or Jaisi Brah¬ 
mans by slave women. 

Jaisi, Jotkhi, or Jotsi, a sub¬ 
caste of the Kraunekdwipi Brah¬ 
mans in Behai\ 

Jai Singh, a seotion of Tiyara 

ui Bohar. 

Jdiswar, JaiswAra , Jcssoicuray 
d'uhar Jaswara f Jrncar , a name 
°p ^^o-easte or sept of Rajputs ; 
or lelis, Baniyas, Barais, Eur- 
mis, r&ntis, Dhanuks, Kalwars, 
Uiamdrs, etc. Sir H. Elliot I] links 
Ul ° namo may imply that tho 
people bearing it ** came ori¬ 
ginally from Jiis; a large manu- 
iacturmg town in Ouclh ” Tho 
name is very widely diffused, and 
j is impossible to say for certain 
lo what main caste we should 
reter persons who described them¬ 
selves in tho Census schedule as 
J amwars by caste. Chaiuars are 
particularly fond of assuming this 
designation, which appears to • 


associate or identify them with 
tho more respectable Kurmi. 

Jaitar, a sept of the Suryabansi 
sub-tribe of Rajputs in Behar. 

Jaitharia, a section of Bab- 
hans in Behar. 

Jaiwar, a hypergamous group 
of Maithil Brahmans in Behar. 

Jajaki, a class of up-conntry 
Brahmans who come to Bengal in 
search of employment as priests. 

Jaji, a section of Babhans in 
Behar. 

Jajim, a section of Babhans 
in Behar. 

Jajnabalkya, a section of Brah¬ 
mans. 

Jajpuria, a sub-caste of Utkal 
Brahmans in Orissa. 

Jajuwdre-Bharam, a mul oJE 
the Sandil seotion of Maithil 

Brahmans in Behar. 

JajuwSre-Udanpur, a mul of 
the Sandil section of Maithil 

Brahmans in Beliar. 

Jajuwdre-Jamuni, a mul of 

tho Sandil section of Maithil 

Brahmans in Bohar, 

Jajuware-Pachahi, a mul of 
the Saudil section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Bohar. 

Jakhalpuria, a section of 
Lohdrs and Sonars in Bohar. 

Jalaiwar-Jdle, a -mul of tlio 
Batsya section of Maithil Brah¬ 
mans iri Behar. 

Jalaiw&r-Mar&ncbi, a mul of 
tho B&tsa sectiou of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Jalaiwdr-Ganraul, a mul of 
tho BaUu section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Bohar. 
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Jalaiw&r-Mcili, a mid of the 
Batsa section of Maitliil Brah¬ 
mans in Behar. 


Jalalpur, a dih or local section 
of the Maghaya sub-caste of 
Koiris in Beliar. 

dalbanu&r, net, a totemistic 


dal Chhatri, a title of Sura- 
hiyas. 

Jalewar (holder of fishing 
nets), a knl or section of Babhans 
in Behar. 

Jalias i ngh i, a section of Gloria 
Go war or Dahidr Go alas in Behar. 

section of the Kurmi caste in . Jalik, a sub-caste of Kaiharttas 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa, the 111 Malaan. 

members of which will not make daliya, a title of Malos in 
or touch a net. Eastern Bengal. 

/ J ele > Jalwa, Jelly a, a general name in use 

throughout Bengal Proper as the popular 
0^1^?ln ■ designation of all classes of people who are 

engaged in boating or fishiDg. The etymology of the word is 
uncertain: 6ome derive it from jal , ‘ a net/ others from jal, 
‘ water.’ • Strictly speaking it is not a caste name, but is applied 
indifferently to M&los, Tiyars, Kaibarttas, Bauris, Bagdis, Rajbansis, 
and Mahomedans. In Noakhali, however, the term seems to 
have developed into the designation of a caste divided into four 
endogamous groups —Chcitgaon Jaliya, Bhuluci Jaliyd, Jhalo 
daliya, and Kaibartta daliya. The last-named group consists 
doubtless of fishing Kaibarttas as distinguished from the cultivating 
members of that caste; while Jhalo may perhaps be a synonym 
for Malo. The other groups seem to be peculiar to Noakhali. 

Dr. Wise, who had special opportunities of observing the fishing 
. castes, describes them as “ remarkable for 

yfUC yp0 ' strength, nerve, and independent bearing. 
The finest examples of Bengali manhood are found among them, 
and their muscular figures astonish those accustomed to the feeble 
and effeminate inhabitants of towns. The physique of the Dacca 
fisherman is more robust than that of the same class on the Hughli, 
a fact noticed by Bishop Heber fifty years ago.” 

No one belonging to a fisher caste will fish with a rod and 
Fisliing apparatus g a har P°° D > as \ ho Sllikdris do. 

^Bengal fishermen use the some, drift, trawl, 
bag, and cast nets. The Kaibarttas, however, will not employ an 
*U thar or Bor net, which are favourites with the Tiyar and Malo. 

Nets are made of hemp, never of cotton, and they are steeped 
in gab (Diospymit glutmosa) pounded and allowed to ferment, by 
which means the not is dyed of a dark brown colour, becoming after 
immersion in water almost black. Floats are either made of shola 
or pieces of bamboo, but dried gourds are occasionally preferred. 
Sinkers are made of baked clay or iron. 

The following are the common nets in use among Bengali 
fishermen:— 

1. Jhakt or Ic 8 hep la is the circular oast, net 1 met with in all 
Eastern countries. It is usually six or seven cubits iu diameter, 


1 II giaocliio of Italian liskerincu. 
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and is either thrown from the hank of a stream or from a boat. 
The circumference is drawn up into loops, or rather puckered, and 
weighted with iron. It is folded on the left forearm, while the 
edge and the central string are held by the right hand. By 
a sudden and forcible swing of the body the net is cast, and if properly 
thrown alights on the surface of the water, forming a complete 
circle. On its touching the bottom the fisher slowly draws it 
towards him by the string just mentioned, and as he does so the 
heavily-weigh ted edge comes together, and no fish can escape. The 
outcast Bagdi in Central Bengal swings the net round his head 
before casting it, but no respectable fisherman would dishonour his 
calling by so doing. 

2. The uthar and guJti are magnified cast nets, differ¬ 
ing only in size and in the dimensions of* the meshes. They 
are shot from a boat placed broadside to a stream, with the net 
folded on the edge. One man holds the centre rope, while two 
others gradually unfold and drop it overboard. As the boat drifts 
the net falls in a circle, and is then slowly drawn up. One of these 
nets is often forty feet in diameter, and a long boat like the jalka 
is required to shoot it from. 

3. The sdngla is a small trawl net, used for catching 
hilsa. The lower edge of the bag is weighted, and after being 
shot the boat drifts with the stream. When a fish passing over the 
lower lip of the net, to which a rope held by the fisherman is 
attached, is felt to strike the back of the net, it is suddenly raised 
and the fish secured. 

4. The baoti is a fixed bag net, worked on the same principle. 

5. Ghdndi is a largo drift net, supported by gourds or 
bamboo floats, and in the water it hangs as a curtain, like the herring 
net, the fish being caught by the gills. 

0. Ber is a largo seine or sweep net, often thirty feet in 
depth apd seven hundred and fifty in length. Several nets are 
usually joined together to form this “ train fleet ” or “ drift of nets.” 
The upper edge, or hack, is buoyed by bamboos, while the lower, 
or foot, is weighted with iron. This is the favourite net with 
the Mdlos on the Meghna, but owing to its great length it ha 3 
to be shot from two boats fastened together, and whon drawn the 
two ‘^wings,” or ends, are slowly brought ashore. 

. Besai or khdra ia a fixed net, used either from the 

side of a boat, balanced by an outrigger, or fixed to posts on the 
banks of rivers. The net is attached to two bamboos, wliioh meet at 
an acute angle in the boat, but branching off until soporato about 
fifteen to twenty feet. One man stands at tho angle and lowers the 
net into the water, while another sits at the stern working a paddlo 
with his leg until a certain distance has been passed over, whon the 
net, which is somewhat hogged, is leisurely raised. This net is 
fancied by Tiyars and Matos, who at the first dawn of day may bo 
seen fishing with it off Nothing ghfits and around steamers and 
vessels anchored in mid stream. Small fry are usually caught with 
it, but when fixed on the margin of a river, where there is a 
backwater or an eddy, largo and weighty fish are often netted. 
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8. Kona is a large bag net used at tlie outlets of rivers and 
streams. The sides aro fixed, and the mouth faces tho current. 
The lower lip rests on the bottom, while the upper remains open, 
and at intervals the former is raised and the fish taken out. 

Bengali fishermen are familiar with the habits of fish, and 
much might be learned from them on a branch of natural history 
strangely neglected in India. Night is the favourite timo for 
fishing, quiet being necessary for success; and a full moon, or sunset 
and sunrise, are favourable times for shooting nets. The first of 
a spring tide is also a period when fish move. 

It is a curious coincidence that the English fisherman, when 
looking for a place to shoot his large drift, or herring net, raps 
with a piece of wood the planks of his boat, close to the water lino. 
The Malo is equally aware of the fact that brisk undulation of water 
frightens fish, causing them to move ; and as the net is. being drawn, 
a man beats the side of the boat with an oar, by which means the 
draught is increased. 

During the month of mourning for a parent, no fisherman can 
ply his trade, or have any dealings in fish, unless he gets a special 
dispensation from the purohit. 

All fishermen object to sell the state (sagus), and will not retail 
in any way but whole the pangas ( Pimelodus png anus), garua (Stlunis 
garua), and gagar {Pimelodus garjora ). Neither will they catch or 
sell crabs, nor touch the “putka” or bladder fish. 1 Many of the fisher 
castes of India have the Muhammadan aversion to fish without scales, 
and few will eat, or even handle, the “ singi” (Silurus singed). Eels, 
however, they sometimes cook, but owing to the rich and heating 
properties of the flesh it is not a favourite article of food. Muham¬ 
madans of the Hanifi school never eat amphibious animals as the 
crab, consequently the only Bengali-Muhammadans who use them 
as food are the indigent residents of Chittagong. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Jiiij&Q in 1872 and 1881 


DlSTBICT. 


1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1372. 

1881. 

Bnrdwan 



1,374 

Darjiling 


44 

13 

Dnnlcura. 

... 

1,201 

3,310 

Jalpigori 

. 

1,870 

8,870 

Birbhum 


705 

4,059 

Kucb Boliar 


2,640 

Midaapur 


20,450 

2(>,(mj3 

hucrvi 


82.269 

40,713 

Jlugbli 

... 

1} 15,829 

$ 10,369 

Fai id pur 

... ... 

20,400 

. 

Howrah 


(. 6,467 

JBakurtfanj 

... 

12.602 

13,183 

2i*Pnrguna8 


23,970 

11,4*4 

MiwnanMnh 


80,390 

3M8V 

Nadiya ... 


20,308 

14.998 

Tipperah 


7,105 

12.510 

K hulas 


8 

20.U25 

Clnttuaong 


9.234 

16.512 

•li nro 


30,3MB 

Non k halt 

... ... 


8,6*i2 

u da bad ... 


3,014 


Hill Tracts 



11 

Dinalpur 


Ui,290 

13,898 

Baloaoro 



123 

liojAbahye 


10.602 

13,774 

Huzaribagli 


S'! 


Htu>m>ur 


10,8*»1 

8,'*87 

Loh/irdaga. 


99 


JWra 

Babii* 


6,162 
20,043 

5,218 

39,200 

Mtmbhum 


2,643 

1,205 


1 The Totrodon patoca. It emits a K<mnd when lifted out of tho wider# 
and tills itself with air. Like the T, Pahaca of the Nile, it serves as a play¬ 
thing for fisher children. 
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Jalldd , an executioner, a hang¬ 
man, a term which appears as a 
casto designation in the schedules 
of the Census of 1881. The per¬ 
sons who so described themselves 
were probably Doms. 

Jalo, a title of Mdlos in East¬ 
ern Bengal. 

Jalua, a group of the Rajbansi 
sub-caste of Koclihs in Northern 
Bengal. 

dalwa, a title of Malos in 
Eastern Bengal. 

Jafwar, net, a sept of Lohiirs 
in Chota Nagpur, 

Jamadagni patra, a section 
of Utkal or Orissa Brahmans. 

ddmadagnya, a section of 
Brahmans and Kayasths in Ben¬ 
gal. 

damaddr, a section of the 
Chaubhtm sub-caste of Nunius 
in Behar. 

damaddr, sorgeant in a nativo 
regiment, a police officer, a cashier, 
aud sometimes a sweeper, who 
is so called by his fellow-servants 
in derision, he being the lowest 
servant in the household. 

Jamalpuri, a section of Son&rs 
in Bohar. 

damar KatyAI, a that of the 
Bharadwdja gotva of Nepdli 
Brahmans. 

damatya, a sept of the Tip- 
perah tribe in the Hill Tracts of 
Chittagong. 

dambar, a section of the 
Oswdl Baniyds. 

damgot, a totemistio section of 
Nunids m Behar. 

damraidn, a ecctiou of Bdb- 
hans in Behar. 


damrukhi, a gain of the 
Bdtsya gotra of Barendra Brah- 
maus in Bengal. 

damtuti, a kind of grain or 
vegetable, a totemistio sept of 
Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

damuaon, a section of the 
Biydhut and Kharidaha Kalwdrs 
in Behar. 

damuar, a pur or section of 
Sakadwipi Brahmans and of the 
Amashta sub-caste of Kayasths 
in Behar. 

ddmuJu, a sept of IIos in 
Singbhum. 

dana, Jem, a sub-caste of 
Aguris in Bengal; a title of 
Chasas and Khandaits in Orissa, 
and of Godlds and Kaibarttas in 
Bengal. 

danagadhia, a section of 
Awadhia Hajarns in Behar. 

danakpuri, a sub-caste of 
Telis and Cbamdrs in Bohar; a 
section of Sonars in Behar. 

danamkiar, a sept of Chiks 
in Chota Nagpur. 

danardshi, a section of Tdntis 
in Bougal. 

danddr, a title of Eewats in 
Bohar. 

daneri (Janeo-ri), wearer of 
the janeo or sacred thread; a 
title of Brahmans and Rajputs. 

dangatras, eowbono, a totem¬ 
istio sept of Muudas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Jangli, Jangla, a native of the 
jungles. The word is used in 
a special sense in connexion 
with inland emigration to denote 
non-Aryan coolies from Chota 
Nagpur, whoso immunity from 
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fever renders them the most 
valuable class of labourers for 
Assam. 

danjdid, a section of Go&Ms 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

danku Samrai, a sept of 
Hos in Singbhum. 

dan war, a section of B&b- 
hans and Mahesris in Behar. 

Jarangait, a section of Lohars 
in Behar. ' 

dardar, a title of Hajams. 

darhuait, a territorial section 
of Binds in Behar. 

dar icir, a totemistic section of 
Turis in Chota Nagpur signify¬ 
ing a lizard. 

darig&mba, jari tree, a totem¬ 
istic sept of Ju&ngs in Orissa. 

d&r-Kami, a section of Ekimis 
in Darjiling. 

daru, a section of Awadhia 
Hajjams in Behai’. 

daru, a totemistic sept of the 
Bhumij tribe in Manbhum. 

daruhar, a sub-caste of Koiris 
in Behar who do permit widows 
to remarry. 

das, a title of Dakshin-B^rhi 
and Bangaja Kayasths. 

dasatbar, a sept of Suraj- 
bansi Bajputs in Behar. 

dasi&m, a section of Loh&rs 
in Behar. 

dasogr^ml, a g&in of the 
S&barna gotra of Baremlru Bmh- 
tu&na hi Jkiig&L 

ti, Bub-rUlfilo of l)hti -* 1 

> Kriiiditf, Kalidrn, 


and Telis in Behar, see ddis- 
war. 

dat, a sub-caste of Goalas in 
Behar whose sections are Gadhu- 
wal, Cliitosia, etc. They hold 
the title of Chaudhri, Singh, and 
Mar6r. 

dath, a class of Mahomedan 
herdsmen in Behar ; a religious 
group of Jugis in Bengal. 

datham, a sub-caste of Dhobis 
in Behar. 

dathot, a division of the 
Parbatti-Kurin sub-caste of Gon- 
rhis in Behar who are distinguish¬ 
ed from the rest of the sub-castes 
by treating as exogamous groups 
the divisions which the others 
regard merely as titles having no 
bearing on marriage. 

dathot, a sub-caste of Kewats 
in Behar. 

dati-Karmakdr, a sub-caste of 
K&m&rs in Noakhdli. 

d&ti-Madak, a sub-caste of 
Madhun&pits in Bengal. 

ddti-Mech, a sub-tribe of 
Meches in the Darjiling Terai. 

d&t-Patni, a sub-eaBte of 
P&tnis in Bengal. 

datrama, a sept of Mundas 
in Chota Nagpur. 

datria, a sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

dattia, Jettiy a class of wan¬ 
dering mendicants from the 
N orth-Western Pro vinces. 

d&tukarna, a section of the 
Ddkshin&tya Baidik Brahmans in 
Bengal, and of Utkftl BrfthltiftUS 

in Oiieiott. 

da am, u su< tion of Awadhia 
liajj/unS In M mi’. 
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Jaunpuri, a sub-caste of 
Telis in Beliar who sell oil, hut 
do not manufacture it; also of 
Chamars. 

Jaunpuri Kamlapati, a sub- 
caste of Banias in Beliar. 

Jawalia, a mul or section of 
the Tinmulid Madhesia sub-caste 
of Halwdis in Behar. 

Jayi, a sub-section of the 
Bharadwdja section of Utkal 
Brahmans in Orissa. 

Jebel, a mul or section of the 
Chhamulia Madhesia sub-caste of 
Halwdis in Behar. 

dedhrid, a kul or section of 
Babhans in Behar. 

deruhet, a section of Maghayd 
Kumhars in Behar. 

Jeseriet, a mul or section of 
the Satmulid or Kishnaut sub¬ 
caste of Godlas in Behar. 

deshkuchd, a thar or sept of 
Sunuwars in Darjiling. 

desiwdr, a section of Bdb- 
bans in Bohar. 

Jespuchd, a thar or sept of 
Sunuwars in Darjiling. 

deswdr, a sub-caste of Bani- 
yas; of Chamdrs in Behar who 
are said to have come from the 
North-West Provinces and work 
as servants, syces, and labourers. 
See daiswar. 

dethaut, a sub-caste of K a i- 
b&rttas and in Bohar* 

JcthaUlid, ft Mill or spoIjoU ol 

\)w Naoiiiidla <»r ihm tuW'UttU 

of tioalnsin Behar, 


Jethkar, a sub-caste of Gan- 
gotas in Behar. 

Jethman, a title of the Sang- 
farash sub-caste of Gonrhis in 
Behar. 

Jethuliar, a section of Bab¬ 
hans in Bohar. 

dethuria, a section of Babhans 
in Behar. 

Jewal, a section of Madhesia 
Halwais in Behar. 

Jewni, a section of Chandals 
who catch and sell fish. 

Jha, Ujhd, or Ojha, a title 
of Maithii Brahmans in Behar. 

dhadadia, a section of Godlas 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

dhagdolia, a section of Godlas 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

d hagreb, a thar or sept of the 
Bdrah-Gurung sub-tribe of Gu- 
rungs in Darjiling. 

Jhaj, a mul or section of the 
Naomulia or Majraut sub-caste 
of Godlds in Behar. 

dhdmal, dhampati, a gain of 
the Bharadwdja gofra of Baron- 
dra Brahmans in Bengal. 

dhanddha, a mul or section of 
the Banodhid sub-caste of Kal- 
wars in Beliar. 

Jhangar s u variant for Dhan- 

|HP« 

Jh&ngdii a or rc^l of 
Mtutgura in DutjiVmg. 
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Jhankai or Jani. a title of 
Kandhs in Orissa. 


Jharud, a sub-caste of Utkal 
Brahmans in Orissa. 


Jhankri, a quack doctor in 
Nej)al. 

Jhapabasriar,* a section of 
Eurmis in Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa. 

dh&ri, a then* or sept of Man- 
gars in Darjiling. 

Jharoica , a synonym for 
Mektar or sweeper. 

Jharud, a sub-tribe of Savors 
in Orissa. 


dharukar, a broom-maker; a 
title applied roughly to several of 
the low castes. 

dheitia or Jlietia , a sub-caste 
of Baui’is, Koras and Lokiirs in 
Western Bengal. 

dhatidekci, a section of Kur- 
mis in Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa. 

Jhau£it, a territorial section 
of Binds in Behar. 

dhinia, a section of Piitnis. 


Khaki , a small caste of Chota Nagpur, believed by 
Colonel Dalton to be a sub-tribe of Gonds. Babu Kakhal Das 
Haidar thought they were Kaibarttas, who had made their way up 
the valley of tho Brahmani and settled in Chota Nagpur. He 
mentions in support of tki3 hypothesis the fact that the Jhora 
Malik of parganas Biru and Kesalpur in Loliardag/i bears the 
title Behara, which is used by the Kaibarttas in Bengal. But 
the title Behara is common among the Dravidian tribes of Orissa, 
and there is no need to go so far as the Kaibarttas to explain it. 
The Malik in question calls himself a Gangabans Rajput, and all 
landholding Jhoras claim similar rank. The Beharas of Biru were 
bound to supply diamonds to the Maharaja of Chota Nagpur, aud 
several villages are said to have been granted to them on these terms. 
In the south of Lokardagd and in the Tributary States Jhoras earn 
a miserable and uncertain livelihood by washing gold in the beds of 
the streams. Thoir appliances are primitive to a degree—a scraper 
in the form of a flattened iron hook set in a wooden handle, and a 
shallow wooden dish about two feet long and eighteen inches wide. 
Tho scraper is used to collect what an Australian would call * pay¬ 
dirt y from the chinks and corners of the rocks in the bed of the 
stream, and this dirt is then manipulated with water by dexterously 
rocking tho dish this way and that, until the smallest particles of 
foreign matter have Jbeen separated and there remains only a fine 
deposit of black sand in which tiny specks of gold are seen to sparklo. 
Tho use of mercury being unknown, the very small and in visible 
gold is of course lost. As regards tho earnings of the Jhor&s, the 
evidence is necessarily somewhat uncertain. Colou el Uaughton was 
told in 1854 that a vigorous man often earned as muoh as twelve 
% annas in a day, a sum enormously exceeding tho daily wages of 
unskilled labour, which cannot then have been more than an anna. 
Mr. Robinson found that men w r hom ho paid at the latter rate got 
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for him from three to four annas’ worth of gold; and it may ho 
taken for granted that men working for themselves would earn more 
than this." Colonel Dalton, on the other hand, speaks of gold wash¬ 
ing as a very poor business, at which a man could not expect to earn 
more than a bellyful (jn t-bhav ) as the Jhoras simply put it. Doubt¬ 
less the amount varies considerably in different localities, and the 
Jhoras themselves would be disposed to underrate it for fear the 
local It & j a, might begin to take an interest in the subject. I he> are, 
moreover, a depressed and indolent class of people, and are believed 
to be not entirely free from a superstitious prejudice against trust¬ 
ing too much to their own exertions. > , 

The Jhoras of Lohardaga have three sections—Kasyapa, iinshna- 
treya and Nag, and they observe the rule that a man may not 
many a woman of his own section. In the matter of prohibited 
degrees supplementing the rule of exogamy, their practice is un¬ 
usually lax, for they allow a man to marry the daughter of his 
maternal uncle or his paternal aunt, a departure from the ordinary 
rules which strikes one as curious. By religion they are Hindus, 
employing Brahmans as priests and burning their dead in the usual 
way except in the case of lepers, women who die in childbed, per¬ 
sons who die of small-pox or leprosy, and infants who die before the 
ceromony of Karnabedh or boring the ear has ‘been performed. The 
landholding Jhoras profess to marry their daughters as infants in 
accordance with orthodox Hindu usage: the gold-washing class 
adhere to the adult marriage characteristic of the Dravidian tribes 
while untouched by Hindu inffuence. 


Jhord, a title of Kewats or 
fishermen in Behar. 

Jhurmirwdla, a class of Ma- 
homedan musicians. 

Jhuri, dried bushes, a sept 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Jia, a river fish, a sept of 
Mundas and Pans in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Ji&rw&r, a section of the S&t- 
mulia Maghaya sub-caste of 
Kandus in Behar. 

J ihu, a bird, a sub-sept, of tho 
Hansda sept of Santals. 

Jijicha, a thar or sept of 
Sunuwdrs in Darjiling. 


Jildgar, a book-binder, an 

occupation followed almost ex¬ 
clusively by Mahomedans. 

d imba, a section of Murmis in 
Darjiling. 

Jimclar , a title and synonym 
for Khambu in Darjiling. 

dimel, a thar or sept of 
Gurungs in Darjiling. 

Jing-ba, a rut or sept of 

Sherpa Bhotias of Nepal. 

dirdbasti, a mil or section of 
the Chliamulia Madliesia sub-casto 
of Haiwais in Behar. 

direl, a thar or sept of Sunu- 
| w&rs in Darjiling. 

dirhul, a kind of wild 

flower, a totem istio sopt of 

| Mundus in Chota N agpur. 
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Jitiapipar, a fruit, a totem- 
istic sept of Mundas in Cliota 
Nagpur. 


Jnanbar, a name of a family 
of Grihastli Jugis in Bengal. 


Jog, a hypergamous group 
of Maithil Brahmans in 
Behar. 


Jogi, a section of Rautias; a 
sub-sept of the Suren sept 
of Santals; a synonym for 
Bairagi. 


dogidasi, a sub-caste of Sunris 
in Maldah. 


Joldhd , a synonym for Jolha. 




JjOlh&, Joldhd, Julahd , Mo min, the Mahomedan weaver caste of 
Bengal and Behar. Dr. Wise thinks that 
they “ belonged to a despised Hindu caste who 
in a body became converts to Muhammadanism.” It would seem, 
however, that the formation of a weaving caste within the ranks of 
the Mahomedans may be accounted for without supposing that any 
compact group was converted en masse . The structure of the large 
and heterogeneous aggregate known as the Tanti caste (see article 
Tanti) suggests, not that all Tantis derive their origin from a 
distinct tribe devoted to the weaving trade, but that separate 
weaving castes were formed in different parts of the country out of 
the materials which were at hand in each case. The same thing 
may well have happened among the Mahomedans; while the low 
esteem in which the profession of weaving is held would suffice 
to cut off thoso adopting it from intermarriago with their co¬ 
religionists. 

The customs of the Jolabas, says Dr. Wiso, are essentially Shiah, 
and are observed with the punctiliousness which 
Manners an customs. 0 ft en characterises converts of dubious social 
position. During the month of Muharram they do not comb their 
hair, chew betel, or eat from vessels in which fish has been dressed. 
Besides, on the fifth, sixth, and seventh days of that month they 
wear the haddhi and kafni badges of the martyred Imams. In 
former days the Jolahas were peculiar among Mahomedans in never 
having the Kdbin , or marriage settlement, drawn up in presence of 
the Qizi; but of late years the practice has been introduced, and in 
addition a Mahr-Ndmah, or deed of settlement, is exeouted. The 
titles of Jolahas are Karigar, Malik, Mandal, and Shikdar. Their 
headman is called Muatabar. 

In Behar during the Muharram Jolaha women abstain from 


chewing betel, combing their hair, using oil or vermilion, and 
putting spangles (tikli) on the forehead. They assume, in short, 
the garb of widowhood and mourn for Hassan and Hossein as 
tho Greeks mourned for Adonis, sleeping on the bare ground 
and avoiding intercourse with their husbands. They wear baddhi 
and kafni on the 8th of tho month, and on the night of tho 
9th they break their bangles, attire themselves in green s&ris, 
and go forth with dishevelled hair, chanting dirges for the murdered 
Imams. 
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TIio following extract from Behar Peasant Life shows how low 
~ . , , . a place the JolaM occupies in popular estima- 

Socml status. ^ The gayingg ^ 

navo very wide currency, and are by no means confined to 
Behar:— 


“The Musalman weaver or Jolha is the proverbial fool of 
Hindu stories and proverbs. He swims in the moonlight across 
fields of flowering linseed, thinking the blue colour to be caused 
by water. He hears his family priest reading the Quran, and 
bursts into tears to the gratification of the reader. "When pressed to 
tell what part affected him most, he says it was not that, but the 
wagging beard of the old gentleman so much reminded him of a 
pet goat which had died. When forming one of a company of 
twelve he tries to count them, and finding himself missing wants to 
perform his own funeral obsequies. He finds the rear peg of a 
plough, and wants to set up farming on the strength of it. He gets 
into a boat at night, and forgets to puli up tho anchor. After rowing 
till dawn he finds himself where he started, and concludes that the 
only explanation is that his native village could not hear to lose 
him, and had followed him. If there are eight weavers and nine 
) iukkas , they fight for the odd one. Once on a time a crow carried oil 
to the roof of the house some bread which a weaver had given 
his child. . Before giving the child any more he took the precaution 
of removing the ladder. Like the English fool, he always gets 
unmerited blows.. For instance, he once went to see a ram fight 
and got butted himself, as the saying runs:— 


Karigah chkar tamdsa jay, 

Nakak chot Jolaha May. 

* lie left his loom to see the fun, and for no reason got a 
brushing. ° 

., , Another story (told by Fallon) is, that being told by a soothsayer 
iat it was written in his fate that his nose would be cut off with an 
axe, the weaver was incredulous, and taking up an axe kept flourishing 
1 , eaying, yon karba ta gor katbon , yon karba ta hath kdtbon , aur yon 

Z « t r~’7 lf I T d0 1 50 Iout m .V leg, and if I do so l cut my 
= l Jo eo my no-, and his nose was off. A 

i 1 ( n °n a J ana ^ n jau katai ?—does a weaver know how to out 
° a * t01 ^ ( iu FaUon ) that a weaver, unable to 
_ i '• • ^ as . 8ei d to cut barley by his creditor, who thought 
fflllni bnt f 86 / ln this way. But instead of reaping, the stupid 
u i 1untwist the tangled barley stems. Other 
proverbs at bis expense are —kaua chalal has ken, Jolha ehalaf ghas 
iCn * ie weaver went out to cut gras§ (at sunset), when even the 
crow o were going home; Jolha bhutiaildh tisi khet ,—the weaver lost 
his way m ie knseed field, an allusion to the swimming exploit 
already recorded. His wife bears an equally bad character, as iu 
the proverb —-buhsah Jolhini bdpak ddurhi node ,-a wilful weaver’s 
wife will pull her own father's beard.” 

■^! e ^ ] ir in / 1 o Utimout s k°\\ r 8 the number and distribut ion of 
Joluas in V * vand 1881. It appears that some Jblhas aro considered 
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to bo Hindus who are insignificant in number, and as such returned 
in the Census of the latter year as well as in certain districts ol the 
former year. 



Distbict. 

1872. 

1881. 

Distbict. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bard wan ... 



48 

47 

Faridpur . 


C.03G 

319 

Bankura 




102 

Kakargsnj . 


8,743 

4 

Birbhum 



205 

180 

Mnimansinh . 


■ 1,138 

7 

jVIidnapur ,.. 
llughli 



899 
} 53 

428 

{ . 10 

r> 

Chittagong . 

Gya . 


in 

56 

49 

Howrah 
24-Pargonas ... 



Tirlmf f Mozufferpur 
Ttrhufc £ DarbliaUb , a 


} « 

{ 381 

Nadiya 



2,327 

308 

Cham pa ran . 



861 

Khulna 




207 

Mongnyi? . 


77 

2,184 

J ashore 



0,432 

925 

Bhaealpur . 


22,085 

21,710 

Mursliedabad 



7»;g 

199 

Pumiah 


0,275 

Dinaipur ... 

Kajsbahye ... 



74 

1,159 

Maldah . 


800 

189 



6,023 

163 

Santal Par^anas ... 


698 

2,350 

Ramfpur 



2S0 

•10 

lia/.aribairh . 


38, in 


Busrra 



632 

2 

Lohardag& . 


25.GU7 

13 

Pubna 



7,793 

709 

Sincbhum . 



10 

Jalpieori 



i7 


Manbliutn . 


4,000 

112 

Dacca 



10,10* 


Tributary States ... 


250 





Jonali, a patlii or hypcrgom- 
ous sub-group of Barendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Jonari, on endogamous divi* 
sion of Pdsclidtya Baidik Brah¬ 
mans in Bengal. 

dongan, a section of Mur- 
mis in Darjiling. 


Jonk Haper, leoch, a totomistic 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

doriaha, a section of the Dhu- 
sia sub-caste of Chamars in Behar. 

doshi, a group of the Adi- 
Gaura sub-caste of Gaura Brah¬ 
mans in Behar. 

dosiam, a section of Kamdr- 
kulla Sonars in Behar. 


Juang, Patiui , a non-Aryan tribe of Keunjhar and Dhenkanal 
origin. in 0rissa > classed by Colonel Dalton on linguistic 

grounds as Kolarian. Their language is said 
to approach more closely to the Kharid than to the other lvol 
dialects ; but it has borrowed largely from Uriya, and also contains 
a number of words of uncertain origin. 

They are, says Colonel Dalton, a small race like tho Oraons, 
. the males averaging less than five feet in 

height, aud the women not more than four feet 
eight inches. Their predominating physical characteristics appear 
to be great lateral projection of the zygomatic arches and general 
flatness of feature; upright, but narrow aud low, foreheads pro¬ 
jecting over a very depressed nasal bone ; pug-noses with spreading 
nostrils; large mouths, thick lips, receding lower jaw and chin. 
The hair is coarse and frizzly, the prevailing colour being a reddish 
brown. 

The opinion that the Judtigs arc closely related to the Mundas 
and the Ivharias derives some support from the fact that tho 
women tattoo their faces with the same marks as are u.sod by 
these tribes—three strokes on the forehead just abovo tho nose, 
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and three on each temple. They swear on earth taken from an 
ant-hill and on a tigor skin. The Kharuis hold the ant-hill saerod, 
and the oath on the tiger’s skin is in common use among Hos and 
Santals. 

The Keunjhar Judngs claim to bo the autochthones of the 
country, and trace their descent on the male 
tribo Cad ' qUarfcer8 ° f th ° side to a race of celestial beings who danced 
in the Guptaganga hills with the leaf-clad 
daughters of men and took some of them to wife. Tho village of 
Gonasika, which is considered the head-quarters of the tribo, was 
visited by Colonel Dalton about twenty years ago. He found there 
twenty-five families of Juangs living in tiny huts measuring about 
six feet by eight, very low, and with very small doors. These v’ere 
divided into two compartments—one used for stores, and the other 
being the living-room of the head of the houso and his wifo and 
daughters. The boys of each family slept in a large dormitory 
near the entrance of tho village, which also served as a lodging for 
guests. All the habits of the tribe were then of the most primitive 
character. Ironsmiths and smelters of iron were unknown, and 
there was no word for iron in their language. The arts of spinning 
and weaving were equally strange to them, and, like the Australian 
aborigines, they had never attained to tho simplest knowledge of 
pottery. 

“ The females, ” says Colonel Dalton, “ had not amongst them 

Manners and customs. a P article of „ clothing. Their sole covering for 

purposes of decency consisted in a girdle 
composed of several strings of beads, from which depended before 
and behind small curtains of leaves. Adam and Eve sewed fig 
leaves together and made themselves aprons. The Juangs are not 
eo far advancod ; they take young shoots of tho Asan ( Termini! ia 
tomentosa) or any tree with loug soft leaves, and arranging them 
so as to form a flat and scale-like surface of the required size, 
the sprigs are simply stuck in tho girdle fore and aft and the toilet 
is complete. The girls were well-developed and finely-formed 
specimens of tho race, and as the light leafy costume left the out¬ 
lines of the figure entirely nude, they would havo made good studies 
lor a sculptor. ’ J 6 

Die oeads that form the girdle are small tubes of burnt earth on- 
ware niado by the wearers. They also wore a profusion of n< i- 
laces or glass beads, and brass ornaments in their ears and on their 
wrists, aud it was not till they saw that I had a considerable stock 
or sue ur icles to dispose of that they got over their shyness and 
ventured to approach us.” 

Ihe men of the Juang tribe, though still preserving a tradition 
that they used to wear kopins or loin-cloths made from tho bark 
of the tumba tree, use instead of leaves a small strip of cotton cloth. 
XJp to a few years ago the women were deterred from following their 
example by the tradition that the goddess of tho lhdtarani river 
“ emerging for the first time IV.. m the Gonasika rock carno suddenly 
on a rollicking party of Juangs dtmeing naked, and* ordering thorn 
to adopt leaves on tho moment as a covering, laid on them tho 
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curse that they must adhere to that costume for ever or die.’ 7 
In 1870 the curse was removed by Captain F. J. Johnstone, 
Superintendent of the Keunjhar State, who had acquired great 
influence with the people, and induced the women to dress themselves 
in cotton clothes. 

The internal structure of the JuAng tribe is shown in Appendix I. 

T . _ i * * There are no sub-tribes, and the entire eom- 

Intornal structure. . , P . . 7 , 

munity iorms a single endogamous group. 

The septs are totemistic, the totems comprising the names of animals, 
trees, and plants. A man may not marry a woman of his own 
section, and must also observe certain rules regarding prohibited 
degrees which do not seem to be very precisely defined. I gather, 
however, that marriage with the descendants of the paternal 
uncle is prohibited for a certain number of generations, but that 
the rule is less strict concerning the descendants of a maternal 
uncle. 

As a general rule JuAngs give their daughters in marriage only 
M . after they are grown up; and sexual license 

before marriage, though not expressly recog¬ 
nised, is nevertheless tolerated as a necessary incident of a system 
of free courtship. Of late years instances of infant-marriage have 
occurred in the tribe; but these were exceptional cases, due to the 
desire of particular families to imitate Hindu usage. The marriage 
ceremony is simplo. The bridegroom sends a party of his friends 
to propose for the girl, and if his offer is accepted the wedding day 
is fixed and a cart-load of unhusked rice delivered by way of bride- 
price. The bride is then brought to the bridegroom’s house by his 
friends and hers, is dressed in new clothes, and has a set of brass 
ornaments put on. Consummation follows at once, and the night 
is spent in feasting. In the morning the bridegroom dismisses the 
bride’s friends with a present of three measures of husked and 
three of unhusked rice. The presence of a priest is not ordinarily 
deemed essential, but in some cases the village dehari is called in to 
add a religious sanction by sprinkling rice and turmeric on the heads 
of the wedded pair. 

Polygamy is permitted, and there appears to be no rule limiting 
the number of wives a man may have. No JuAng, however, says 
Colonel Dalton, has vontured on more than two at a time; and 
even this indulgence is only resorted to when the first wife proves 
barren or faithless. A widow may marry again, and is expected, 
though not compelled, to marry her deceased husband’s yoimger 
brother. In the event of her choice falling upon an outsider, 
she is not allowed to marry until a year after her husband’s death. 
No special ritual appears to be ordained for the marriage of a 
widow: the bridegroom merely gives her a new cloth and some 
bracelets, and provides a feast for the elders of the caste. Divorce is 
permitted, with the sanction of the pancMyat , for adultery, dis- 
obed ienee, scolding, and barrenness. The woman is simply taken back 
to her father’s house and left there. In cases of special hardship, 
where the wife is held not to have been in fault, the husband is 
required to give a hoifor or three or four rupees to the wifo’e family 
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as compensation for his action in divorcing her. Divorced wivo 3 may 
marry again by the same form as widows. 

“The Jiuings appear to bo free from tlio belief in witchcraft, 
v> r . . ,. which is the bane of the Kols, and perniciously 
influences nearly all other classes in the Jungle 
and Tributary Mah&ls. Tliey havo not, like the Effiarias, the 
reputation of being deeply skilled in sorcery. They have in their 
own language no terms for 4 god,’ for 4 heaven ’ or 4 hell,’ and, so 
far as I can learn, no idea of a future state. They offer fowls to 
the sun when in distress, and to the earth to give them its fruits in 
due season. On these occasions an old man officiates as priest: he 
is called Nagam. The oven tenor of their lives is unbroken by any 
obligatory religious ceremonies.” 

My own enquiries lead mo to doubt tko accuracy of this account. 
Tho Juangs of Kounjkar worship a forest deity called Baram, who 
stands at the head of their system and is regarded with great vener¬ 
ation. Next to him come Thanpati, the patron of the village, qJso 
known to the Savars, Masimuli, Kalapat, Basuli, and Basumati or 
mother earth. Buffaloes, goats, fowls, milk, and sugar are offered to 
all of these, and-^are afterwards partaken of by the worshippers. No 
regular days seem to bo set apart for sacrifice, but offerings are made 
at seed time and harvest, and the forest gods are carefully propitiated 
when a plot of land is cleared from jungle and prepared for the plough. 
In addition to these elemental or animistic deities, the Hindu gods 
Siva, Durga, and Balabhadra are beginning to be recognised, iu a 
scanty and infrequent fashion, by the tribe. Brahmans as yet have 
not been introduced, and all religious functions aro discharged by 
the clehari or village priest. 

J uangs bum their dead, laying the corpse on the pyre with the 
n . ...... hoad to tho south. Tho ashes are left at the 

place ot oremation or are cast into a running 
stream. A few (lays after death a meagre propitiatory ceremony is 
performed, at which the maternal uncle of the deceased officiates 
as priest. Offerings to departed ancestors are also made iu October, 
when the autumn rice crop is harvested. 

Agriculture is believed to bo the original oooupation of the tribe. 

Occupation. “ Tlisy cultivate,” says Colonel Dalton, 44 in the 
rudest way, destroying the forest trees by 
the deadly process of girdling them, burning all they <au 
of tho timber when it dries and sowing in tho ashes. They thus 
raise a little early rico, Indian corn, pulses, pumpkius, sweet 
potatoes, ginger, and red pepper,—seed all thrown into tho ground 
at once to come up as it cau. Tliey declare thoy subsist evory year 
more on wild roots and fruits than on wh^t they rear, but I doubt 
if they are so badly off as they pretend to be. The area of their 
cultivation ajipeared proportionate to their 'numbers, They pay no 
rent, being under obligation to servo the lldja, repair his house, 
and carry his burdens when required to do mo in lieu of money 
payment, and thoy spend no money iu dot lies ; it is difficult to 
understand, therefore, their not having a sufficiency of wholesome 
food, uuless it bo that they spend all their substunoo in drink. 
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They are ho doubt addicted to ardent spirits, and they are obliged 
to buy what they consume, as they have not acquired the art of 
distilling or even of brewing rice-beer, which every Kol understands.” 

In regard to food they are not in the least particular, eating all 
Food kinds of flesh, including mice, rats, monkeys, 

tigers, bears, snakes, frogs, and even offal, and 
for them the jungles abound in spontaneously-produced vegetables. 
In the quest of such food they possess all the instinct of the animal, 
discerning at a glance what is nutritive, and never mistaking a 
noxious for an edible fungus or root. 

The Judngs do not look a warlike people, but when urged to it 
by the Bhuiyas, whose lead they invariably follow, they are some¬ 
times troublesome. They use the bow and arrow, but their favourite 
weapon is the primitive sling, made entirely of cord. They take 
“ pebbles from the brook,” or stones as they find them. They have 
no idea of fashioning them to produce more efficient projectiles.” 

The tribal dances of the Juangs, which seem to be totemistic 

in character, are thus described by Colonel 

Tribal dance. D a l to n:- 

“ In one figure the girls moved round in single file, keeping the 
right hand on the right shoulder of the gild in front; in another, with 
bodies inclined they wreathed their arms and advanced and retreated 
in line. In this movement the performance bore a strong resem¬ 
blance to one of the Kol dances. Then we had the bear dance. The 
girls, acting independently, advance with bodies so much inclined 
that their hands touch the ground ; thus they move not unlike bears, 
and by a motion from the knees the bodies wriggle violently, and the 
broad tails of green leaves flap up and down in a most ludicrous 
manner. 

“ The pigeon dance followed : the action of a love-making pigeon 
when he struts, pouts, sticks out his breast, and scrapes the ground 
with his wings was well imitated, the hands of the girls doing duty 
as wings. Then came a pig and tortoise dance, iu which the motions 
of those animals were less felicitously rendered, and the quail dance, 
in which they squatted and peeked at the ground after the fashion of 
those birds. They concluded with the vulture dance, a highly 
dramatic finale. One of the men was made to lie on the ground and 
represent a dead body. The girls in approaching it imitated tho 
hopping, sidling advance of the bird of prey, and, using their hands 
as beaks, nipped and pinched the pseudo-corpse in a manner that 
made him occasionally forget his character and yell with pain. This 
caused great amusement to his tormentors. 

“I had heard of a ‘ballet ’ called ( the Cocks and liens/ but 
this they could not be induced to exhibit. It was admitted that it 
was impossible to keep tho leaves in proper position whilst they 
danced it. It was too much of a romp, especially for a day perform¬ 


ance. 


The social status of the tribe cannot be precisely defined. They 
are beyond the pale of Hinduism, and no 
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and sweetmeats from the Bhuiyas, but a Bhuiya will not take even 
water from a Juang. In course of time no doubt they will attain 
a higher social position, and the first step in this direction has already 
been taken by their partial adoption of somo of the Hindu gods. 

In 1872 the Juangs numbered 9,308 in the Tributary States, 
while in 1881 only 3 were returned in Cuttack and 606 in the 
Tributary States. 

Jubhingeh, a thar or sept of I dugi, a sub-caste of Tantis in 
Xhambus in Darjiling. | Bengal. 

Jogi, a weaving casto of Eastern Bengal, many of whose 

Traditions of origin. “ om *> er s ^ve of recent years been driven by 
tiio competition of English piece-goods to betake 
themselves to agriculture, lime-burning, goldsmith’s work, and the 
subordinate grades of Government service. The origin of ’the caste 
is extremely obscure. Buchanan thought it probabhTthat they were 
either the priesthood of the country during the reign of the dynasty 
to which Gopi Chandra belonged, or JSudras dedicated to a religious 
life, but degraded by the groat Saiva reformer Sankara Acharya* and 
that they came with the Pal Edjas from Western India. In Ramr- 
pur he found the Jogis living by singing an interminable cvclic son" 
m honour of Gopi Chandra. This is all the information collected by 
that shrewd and trustworthy observer, and since the beginning of the 
century no fresh facts have been added. The MaBya sub-caste of 
Jugta give the following account of their origin. In the Vrihad 

Mantra, their chief religious work, it is written that to 
Mahadoo were bom eight passionless beings (Siddhas), who practised 
asceticism and passed their lives in religious meditation. Their 
arrogance and pride, however, offended Mahadoo, who, exercising 
us power of Mdy;i or illusion, created eight female energies, or 
xogmis, and sent them to tempt the Siddhas. It was soon apparent 
that the virtue of the perfeot ones was not so impregnable as 
ley raastod, and tho issue of thoir amours were the ancestors of 

a .mu Ju S' s * Mother account is that a Saruiyasf 

Avadhuta, or scholar of Benares, who was an incarnation of iSiva, 

„ t*? ^ a brahman woman, becoming’ the 

the°MWft ? w® Ekadasi Jugts—the younger, by a Vaisya woman, of 
i, 13 P r °b a blo that this legend has been invonted 

nhdfiniiii/l'f ° r , rl ^ that theso two sub-eastos perform tbe 
obsequial rites at different periods. 

e . a asi Jugis, when questioned about thoir descent, refer to 
a Sanskrit work called Vriddha Sutatapiya, in which the Muni 
batatapa Tolates how tho divine Hishi Narada was informed by 
Brahma that near Benares resided many Brhhman and Vaisya 
widows, living; by the manufacture of thread, who had given birth 
to aud dnii^liters tho offspring of Avadhutas, or pupils of 
N&thas, or ascetics, lhe Rislri was farther directed to prooeed to 
Xcisf, and in consultation with tho Avadhutas, to decide what tho 
caste of these children should be. After much deliberation it was 
determined that the off b pring of tho Avadhutas and Brahmin 
widows should belong to tho §ivn gotrn, while the issue of the 
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Yaisya widows should form a class called Nath; the former, like the 
Brahmans, being impure for eleven days, the fatter like the Yaisya 
for thirty days. Both classes were required to read four Vedas* to 
worship their Matris or female ancestors at weddings, to perform 
each household for itself the Ndndi Sniddha in the name of their 
forefathers, and to wear the sacred cord. It was further euactcd 
that the dead should be buried, tho lips of the corpse being touched 
with fire by the son or grandson. It is from these Brahman widows 
that the modern Ekddasi Jugls claim to be descended, and being of 
that lineage, mourn for only eleven days, although they have never 
assumed the Brahmanical cord. 

Turning from these mythical events to tho history of tho caste 
in more modern times, we find that most J ugis 
Modern history. J3 as tern Bengal regard the family of Dalai 

Bazdr, in the Noakhali district, as the bead of their race, and recall 
with some pride the fact that in the middle of last century Braja 
Ballabh Bai, a Jugf, of this family was Dalai, or broker, liis brother 
Kadha Ballabh Rai being Jachandar, or appraiser, of the English 
factory of Char Pdta, on tho Meghna. The son of the former 
developed the trade in Bdftah cloth to so great an extent that the 
Company in 1765 bestowed on him the title and rank of a ltaja, 
presenting him at the same time with a IdkhivcLj or rent-free estate, 
which is still held by one of his descendants. 

In the Presidency districts the Jugis are assuming the sacred 
thread on masse, and this pretension has given rise to numerous quarrels 
with the Brahmans, some of which have ended in protracted and 
vexatious litigation in the Criminal Courts. 

On the evidence now available it is difficult to arrive at any 
definite conclusion regarding tho manner in which the caste arose. 
There is nothing beyond the fact that they are generally looked 
down upon by Hindus, and follow a despised occupation to indicate 
a difference of race. Independent evidence of non-Aryan descent is 
wholly wanting. There remain the alternatives of degradation or 
mixed descent, both of which play a prominent part in the standard 
Indian theory of tho formation of castes. But here, again, wo kavo 
no data to form a basis for 6erious discussion. For tho present, 
therefore, the problem must be abandoned as insoluble. 

The internal structure of the caste is stated in Appendix I, and 
, . may be briefly described here. In Eastern 

interna ^ tut uro. Bengal wo find two main sub-castes—tho 

M&sya, who perform tho srdcldha thirty days (masa) after death, 
and the Ekadasf, who celebrate it after eleven (ckudasa) days. The 
former abound in the southern parts of Bikrumpur, Tipperah, and 
Noakhali; the latter in tho north of Bikrampur and throughout the 
Dacca district generally. No intermarriages take place between 
them, and each refuses to taste food cooked by the other, although 
they drink from each other’s water-vessels. Derides these divisions 
arising from tho observance of different funeral ceremonies, there 
arc others based upon differences of habitat and occupation. Tho 
cultivating members of the caste form a distinct group called Hal>va 
Uugi, and it is alleged that tin y were outoaried for abandoning the 
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(raditionol pursuit of weaving. The lime-burning Jugisof Tipperah 
ore said to have incurred a similar condemnation. In MurshedJEbad, 
on tlie other hand, the Jugis wlio lived by weaving cotton doth are 
said to have taken to agriculture without qualifying their original 
designation or forfeiting their position as the recognised main body 
of the caste; while sub-castes have been formed corresponding to 
the special pursuits which particular groups have adopted. Among 
these are the Rangrej-Jugi, who dye ootton thread, the Kambule- 
dugi, who make blankets?, and the Manihari-Jugi, who work in lac 
and weave ribands. Others again prefer a division into the three 
groups Rarhi, Baidik, and Barendra, which seem to have been bor¬ 
rowed from the higher castes in the struggle for social precedence. 
In Bardwan a fourth division— Khelinda— is added to these. In 
Noakhali this larger territorial grouping appears to be unknown, and 
the endogamous divisions are given as Sundip-Nath, comprising 
Jugis who live on the island of Sundip, and Bhulua- Nath, or residents 
on the mainland. Even smaller local divisions occur iu some districts. 
I am informed that in Murshedabad the Jugis of thana Kandi will 
not intermarry with the Jugis of thana Barawa, while in Tipperah 
the Jugis of par gam Sarail marry only among themselves. 

The Dharmaghare Jugis, who are found in Western Bengal, 
are looked down upon by the Jugis of other parts of the country. 
They worship Dharma, Sital&, Manasd, and other aboriginal deities, 
and their only sanskdr is the wearing copper in some form, such as that 
of a ring or bracelet. They beg from door to door, carrying the effigies 
of those deities in their hands, and singing songs iu their honour. 

They say that their original progenitor, an ascetic, after 
obtaining siddhi , success in yog, married tlie daughter of Kasyap 
lvishi and had a son by her. When he died his sou went to his 
grand-father Siva (who is reckoned the father of all those that become 
ascoties) and asked his advice as regards the disposal of his father’s 
dead body. Siva thought it should be buried aftor the manner of 
ascetics, but the widow wished it to be burned, because the deceased 
had been a grihastha or householder. So the son, wishing to please 
both, compromised matters by putting fire on the mouth of the corpse 
and then burying it. The more advanced among them affect to 
follow the Hindu system of the 10 sanskdrs or dasakarmas and to 
use the same books as the Brahmaus, such as the work of Bliabadeb 
Bhatta, used by all Samvedi Brahmans. Some of them oven attend 
to/s or indigenous Sanskrit Colleges, but they have to sit in the 
courtyard, and are regarded more or less as intruders. 

They say that they have only one go fra, the Siva, and four 
prawras— Siva, Sambhiq Sankara, and Apnabat; but as marriage in 
the same gotra is prohibited, they have dovisod a fiction b\ which the 
bride at the time of marriage becomes a member of the K&syapa gotra. 

The section,' of the caste are of a mixed character. Some have 
clearly been borrowed from the standard Brabmonioal series, while 
others, such as Matsyondra, Goraksha, and Birbhairab, seem to 
lend support to the conjecture hazarded above tint the caste is on 
olfehoot from some sect of ascetics. In some districts the three 
kypergauious groups of Kuiin, Madhyala, and Bangal appear to le 
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Brahman-Jugi 


while elsewhere there are only two 
and Dandi-Jugi. In both cases the rule is said to be obsorved 
that a man of a higher group may marry a woman of a lower group, 
but a certain loss of social position is entailed by doing so. 

Jugis many their daughters as infants and follow tho standard 

Hindu ritual, a momber of Iholr own ousto 

officiating as priest. Their practice as to 

exogamy and tho reckoning of prohibited dogrocB ia tho sumo as that 

ill voguo among tho higher oasted. A second wife may bo taken il 

the first is barron or suffers from an incurable disease. Divorce is 
not formally recognized : a woman found guilty of unchastity is cast 
off by her husband and turned out of the community. Widows are 
not allowed to marry again. 

Tho great majority of tho casto worship Mahad^O or Siva, but 
... a few Vaishnavas are also found among them. 

The Mftsya Jugis have no Brahmaus who 
minister to them, but a spiritual leader, Adhikarl, olected by tho 
Purohits referred to below, is invested with a cord and styled 
Brahman. In Tipperah and Noakhali the cord is still worn, but in 
Dacca of late years it has been discarded. Tho Adhikari of tho 
Masya Jugis in Dacca is Mathura. Ramana, of Bidgaon, in Bikrampur, 
a very illiterate man, who can with difficulty read and writo Bengali. 
The post has been hereditary in his family for eight generations, and 
now-a-days it is only in default of heirs that an election is held. It 
is a curious circumstance that the Adhikarl bestows the mantra on 


the Br&hmans of the Ekadasl, and occasionally on Sannyasi Jugis, 
although neither acknowledge any subjection to him. The Adhikctrl 
has no religions duties to perform, as oacli household employs a 
Purohit to minister at its religious ceremonies. The Purohit is 
always a Jugl, inducted by the Adhikari and subordinate to him. 
Ho is often a relative, or marries a daughter of his master. The 
Adhikari, again; has his Purohit, without whose ministration neither 
ho nor any member of his family can marry or be buried. Tho 
great festival of the M%a Jugis is the Sivarfifrl, held on tho four¬ 
teenth of the waning moon in Magh (January-February); but 
they observe many of tho other Hindu festivals, such as the 
Jaiim&shtamf, and offer sacrifices beneath the bat tree to the 
village goddess Siddhesvar!. In all religious services they use a 
twig of the TJdumbara, or Jagyd dumur (Ficus glomerata ), and 
regard with special reverence the tulasi, bat, pipal, and tamala 
(l)iospyrus cord [folia). They have sthdm , or residencies, at Brinda- 
ban, Mathura, and Gokula, but their chief plaoes of pilgrimage are 
Benares, Gaya, and Sltakund in Chittagong. The Ek&dasl have 
Brahmans of their own, called “ Varaa-Sarman,” and addressed as 
Mab&tama, who trace their origin from the issue of a Srotriy6 
Brahman and a Jugl woman. In Bikramp6r alone it is estimated 
there are at least a hundred of these Jugl Brahmans. The majority 
of this division of Jugis aro worshippers of Krishna, but a few 
w'lio follow the Sdkta rituul are to be met with. The Gosains, wiio 
are followers of Nityaimnda, admit Jugis into their communion, but 
those of Adwaita decline to have anything to do with them. 




The Jug! Brahmans are, with few exceptions, illiterate, but a 
few gain a livelihood as Pathaks, or readers of the epic poems. 
Jugfs are the Mahants of the Kapila Muni shrine in the Sunderbuns, 
and officiate at the Varuni festival in Phalgun. 

In the burial of their dead all Jugfs ohs 

... i r i doi'ninonios. Tho emvo Uatndtiki or ah&an) 

Disposal of tho dead. - . , . . , n > - _ ' 

10 ciroulur, about eight feet deep, and at 
the bottom a niche is out for tho reception of the corpse. 

I ho body, after being 1 washed wilh water from sovun ourthou 

jars, is wrapped in now cloth, the lips being touched with tire 
distinguish the funeral from that of a sannymi or ascotic and 
,i Aiahoiucdan. A necklace made of the Tulasi plant is placed 
around tho neck, and in the right hand a rosary (jcipa mold), Tho 
right forearm, with tho thumb inverted, is placed across the chest, 
wild© the left, with the thumb in a similar position, rests on the lap, 
the legs. being crossed as in statues of Budha. Over the left 
shoulder is hung a cloth bag with four strings, in which four cowries 
are put. The body being lowered into the grave, and placed in tho 
melie with the face towards the north-east, the grave is filled in, and 
the relatives deposit on the top an earthen platter with balls of rko 
( pinda ), plantains, sugar, gbi, and areca-nuts, as well as a huqqa 
with its chillam (bowl), a small quantity of tobaoco, and a 
charcoal hall. Finally, from three to seven cowries are scattered 
on tho ground as compensation to Vasumati or mother earth for the 
piece ot earth occupied by the corpse. Women are interred in the 
same way as men. v 

The bag with its four cowries, and the position of tho body, 
aie noteworthy. With tho cowries the spirit pays the Cliaran, who 
eiiies.it across the Vaitarani river, the Hindu Styx; while the 
body is made to face the north-east, because in that corner of tho 
world lies Kailasa, the Paradise of Siva. 

<t 1 he mourning dress of the Jugfs is a cotton garment, called 
Jala Jvacha/ > literally netted end, manufactured by them, and 
identical with that worn by other Hindus botwoon tho death of a 
relative and the sraddha. In a corner of this raiment the Jugi ties 
a pieoe of iron, suspending it over his shoulder. On tho eleventh day, 
when tlio funeral obsequies are about to be performed, the barber 
cutting off the iron, gives it to the wearer, who throws it into the 
water, then bathes, offers the pinda to the manes of tho deceased 
and returns homo. 

All Jugfs believo that the spirits of good men are at death 
absorbed into the Deity, while the bad reappear on earth in the 
form of some unclean animal; but women, however exemplary their 
conduct may have been in this world, are not cheered by any assur¬ 
ance ot a future state, and in their case death involves annihilation. 

Hie social status of the caste is very low, and they are every- 
Social status. where reviled by the Hindus without any 
intelligible reason being given for the treat- 
ment to which they are subjected. If questioned on the subject of 
the low. position aocorded to the Jugfs, some Hindus will reply 
that it is because they bury their dead, while all orthodox people 
practise cremation. Others, again, will explain that the starch of 
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size they use in weaving is made of boiled rice (mar), while the 
Tintis use parched rice (kkai) for this purpose. Wliatever may 
be the reason, there can be no doubt as to the existence of a very 
strong prejudice against the caste, although the Jugis themselves, 
whom Dr. Wise describes as “ a contented people,” affect to laugh 
at it. The belief in their impurity is carried to such a length 
that the Jugi has poculiar difficulties iu having his children educated, 
as no other boy will live with his son, who is consequently obliged 
to hire lodgings for himself and engage servants of his own. If 
men of this caste enter the house of any of the clean castes, all 
cooked food, and any drinking-water in the room, are regarded 
as polluted and are thrown away. In spite of this tho barber and 
washerman who serve the Sudras work also for them. Jugis them¬ 
selves, moreover, are not free from intolerance, but they can hardly ho 
blamed for this iu a society where a nice sense of ceremonial 
impurity in other people is a faculty essential to social advancement. 
They will, for example, eat food cooked by a Srotriya Brahman, 
but not that prepared by any Barna Brahman, or by a Sudra, 
however pure. The Sannyasi Jugi eats with the weaviug Jugi, 
but a Bairtigi will only touch food given by tho Adhikari. Further¬ 
more, the Ekadasi Jugi will eat with the Sannyasi if he is a 
Brahman observing the sraddha on the eleventh day. 

Until the last fow years the Bengali Jugis were all weavers, 
Goc . but now the cloth ( dhoti and gamcha) manu¬ 

factured by them is gradually being displaced 
by English piece-goods, and the Jugi finds it difficult to earn a 
livelihood by weaviug. The Jugi uses a much more cumbrous loom 
than either the Tanti or Julaha, but employs the samo comb, or 
shanah , while his shuttle (nali) is poculiar to himself. The women 
are as expert weavers as the men, the preparation of the warp being 
exclusively done by thorn. 

The following table shows the number and distribution of Jugis 
in 1872 and 1881 


Distinct. 

« 

1872. 

i| 

1881, DlStEICT. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bard wan 

... 


7,451 

6,864 II Chittagong ... 


32,314 

27,351 

Hankura 



439 

795 Nouklmli 


33,038 

37,879 

Birbhum 



2,982 

2,272 ! Hill Tracts . 



11 

IHiiinupur ... 

... 

... 

4.C7G 

5.889 I Patna . 


0,916 

1 A 10 

iiughli 



j 8,000 

( 2,803 ( Uyu, . 


5,481 

2.05O 

Howrah 


... 


1 4,884 Slmhabad 


2,914 

8,107 

21-Pargttnas ... 



20,903 

i < Mu/ulTcrpur 


I 1 7542 

r old 

Nadiya 



10,308 

12.874 1 AU,UU 1 Durbhangu 


! j 

l 1,115 

Khulna 




11 ,OSt Sarau . 


1 2,143 

1,047 

Jrtssore 



is,o:n 

13,211 (Tmtnparan. 


2,441 

494 

Mur^hodftbad 



6,850 

6,240 | Mongliyr . 


720 

jyi’l 

Dlnajpur . . 



7,741 

6,8 »* || Bhugulpur . 


1,491 

1.623 

Kttjsfmhye 



8,881 

2.527 I Purniah . 


5,507 

2,UPS 

Kangpur 



6,819 

4.707 ; Maldah . 



771* 

llogrm 



4.689 

8,050 I Kant&l Parganun ... 


‘3,493 

1,880 

I'auua 



11,738 

1,252 I 1 Cm lack .. 


14.614 

5,861 

DnrJllmjr 



100 

209 I Puri . 


4,7*3 

1,157 

Jnlpigori 

... 


813 

2,111 1 Knlttsora . 


5,422 

1,403 

Kuoli Behai- ... 




4,-Kil Tributary Stotts ... 


5,4" 3 

l.r.iKi 

Dacca 



16,410 

17.0HO Ilnwirilmgh ... 


8,007 

1,653 

Fitriilpur 



1 , 6 U 8 

5,312 i LolumWd . 


3,718 

909 




28.198 

21,615 ! Smgbhom . 


1,015 


Muimansiub ... 



89,6 It 

li.MU i Mvnbhuw . 


2,607 

2,069 

Tip IK* rah 

... 

... | 


65,318 ' Tubular y St-iK-i ... 


m 
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d ug i d i d, a sub-caste of Dhob/is 
in Noaklnili. 


JYOTISHI. 

Juthibariar, a pur or section 
Sakadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 


dugi-Muchi or Kora , a sub¬ 
caste of Mucliis in Bengal. 

Juld/td, a synonym for Jolha. 

Jungi , a synonym for Jugi. 

dm ha, a pur or section of 
S&kadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Juruar, a section of Ivurmis 
in Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 

Jurvaunt, a section of Awa- 
dhia Hajj&ms in Behar. 

dutaut-Bind, a sub-casto of 
Binds in Eastern Bengal. 

duthasankhwar, a section of 
Kurin is in Chota Na gpur and 
Orissa. 


dutiw&la, a dealer in boots 
and shoes. These articles are 
made by the Cham&r and Rishi, 
and sold by all Sudras, and even 
by degraded Brahmans. The 
bulk of the trade, however, is 
in the hands of Mahomedans. 
The business is reckoned highly 
respectable, and in Eastern 
Bengal, the Mahomedan jutiwalas 
are. strict. Fnrazis. never opening 
their shops or selling a pair of 
shoes on a Friday. 

Jyotishi, Josi , an astronomer 
or astrologer. In Bengal the 
term usually denotes the Aeharji 
Brahman who prepares horo¬ 
scopes. 
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Kabai, a section of Majraut 
Go&las in Beliar. 

Kabar, a section of Rautias in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kabari, a synonym for Kunjra 
in Beliar. 

Kabar Tantwa, a sub-caste of 
Tantwas or weavers in Behar. 

Kabi-bailabh, a title or 
popular designation of Baidyas 
practising medicine, used by 
themselves. 


Kabi-bhusan, a title or popu¬ 
lar designation of Baidyas 
practising medicine, used by 
themselves. 

Kabi-lndra, a title or popular 
designation of Baidyas practis¬ 
ing medicine, used by them¬ 
selves. 

Kabiji, a title of Bkats. 

Kahirdj, Kabi, a physician, 
a synonym for Baidya. 


Kabir&j, a medical practitioner according to the Hindu system. 
The most respected among them, says Dr. Wise, are generally Baidyas. 
Kabir&js usually assume bombastic titles, such as Kabi-ratna, Kabi- 
raujan, Kabi-chandra, Kabi-lndra, Kabi-bhuslmna,Kabi-ballabhii, and 
Baidya-nidhi; but the popular nickname for all doctors is Nari-tepa, 
or pulse-feeler. Uneducated practitioners and quacks are known as 
Hathuria, 1 or meddlesome fellows, from hath , the hand; while a 
still more objectionable and dangerous character is the Ta’liqa 
Kabiraj, who goes about with a list (ta’li'q) of prescriptions, selling 
them at random, and vaunting their virtues in curing all diseases. 
He is often a plucked student of the Calcutta College, or a youn^ 
man too poor to prosecute his studies until qualified for graduation. ° 

Formerly medicine was taught in pathsalas, or schools, tho most 
famous being thoso of Bikrampur and Kanelirapara, on tho Hughli; 
but at tbe present day each practitioner of any reputation has a 
to/, or class, of pupils to whom he translates and expounds tha 
Sastras, if the youths understand Sanskrit, but if they do not he 
merely lectures on the principles and practice of Hindu medicine. 
A class generally consists of from ten to twelve young men of 
various Sudra castes, and it is computed that about 12 per cent, of 
the Dacca Ivabirajs are sufliciently versed in Sanskrit to interpret it. 

Tho two principal text-books of the Bengal physicians are the 
WYtdhava Nidaua, or commentary on the Ayur-veda, and the 
C'hakra-vam'. The former, written liy a celebrated dootor, Madhava- 
Kura, chiefly treats of the diagnosis of diseases, while the latter, 
named after the writer, who was physician and steward of the court 
of (iuur, is a later and loss valued work. Each Kabiraj lias a 
particular master and system, but tbe greatest teacher, Dhauvautari, 
the physician of the gods, is obeyed by all. In tho Brahma- 


1 Buchanan, iii, 1*12, Uorivcs this sobriquet from fail, a market. 
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Vaiyartta Parana the names of fifteen great physicians are pre¬ 
served, but only the following are invoked by the modern doctor, 
namely:— 


Dhanwantari. 

Divodasa. 


Sahadeva. 


Kasi Raja. 
Nakula. 


The first three are often identified with one person; the fourth 
and filth are the twin sons of Sdrya, the physicians of Svarga, 
or heaven. On all occasions of anxiety Mahadeva, or Vaidyanatha, 
u lord of physicians,” is also addressed in prayer. 

The chief causes of the stagnation of Hindu medicine, which 
has lasted from prehistoric times, appear to be the discontinuance 
oi the study of anatomy; the belief that the medical Sastras, being 
oi divine origin, are infallible; and the selfishness of successive 
generations of physicians in concealing the results of their experience 
and observation. Kabirajs of the present day often blindly follow 
the teaching of the Ayur-veda, notwithstanding the opinion that the 
habits and constitution of the human race and the prevailing type 
of diseases, have altered since the archaio days of their teachers. 

I he candid physician confesses that his brethren have not 
the magnanimity to divulge the merits of a drug which chance 
or experience has taught them to value; and although it is revealed 
to a son or favourite pupil, the secret is kept from the profession at 
largo, and consequently is often lost at the death of the discoverer. 

. 0 le£ d Laulya always dispenses his own prescriptions : hut ns 

this consumes much time and necessitates his limiting the number of 

1 S 1 a PP reahces ar ® em P%ed in pounding''and triturating 
o ’ •' * tbo miuute subdivision into powders is done by himself 
JHi'lva nVo reCGES °f bbe bou ? e - Before beginning his work, tlie 
the worsliir, rT f S v CU f° m ’ peculiar to physicians of his caste, namely, 
into iZ If V ‘ ud { a : U;itlia ’, after which the medicine fc divided 
Brahman i offered to the Elements, a second to a 

to the palieul * ‘‘ ln o retained by the physician, and a fourth sent 
Grandha-dmuik or Pn f r . u o s iu ' e procured from the shop of tho 

himself to the for , aDSa p 3 but in olden days the physician had to go 
Conaultat.Z aQd C °, 1 , l6ct whatever herb he wanted. 

ciau who can quote*the! f held m d i fficult cuses ’ but tho P hysi * 
too often doernfil ik 10 ^ astras most fluently and interminably is 
the sSas dS. ^ . m ? 8t learae ' 1 skilful doctor. Although 
an iutnnSe vSr, ;" 1 rhysic! V the hands of a $aidya has 

caste, the populace hafTJT?, ^ U ! s J admmis( ) 01 ' cd b >' aDy otber 
treatment of a Baidya fafl? ,? ucb conviction, and as soon os the 

himself tinder any other dmSf pa w* hae v n0 lies ( ltatl0n P laou ?& 
lias acquired the reputetion of „ ’- wha * evor vufo ar °? lour > wbo 

Tho present state of Hind^i - 8 P a ?' tloalar " “?* , , . . 
the following particulars bSl ^Ti I enga 1 is sketched m 
Kc i r ' i • obtained from the kabirajs themselves. 

- f i | J *at the human race has degenerated, and that 
the constitutions of the present generation have*changed, and they 
cite as an instance the type of fever now prevalent, which is more 



acuto and loss tractable than the fevers described in the Sastras. 
In these works it is enjoined that for seven days no medicines are 
to be given to a patient, and that he is to fast, or only take liquid 
food; but now, as soon as a diagnosis is formed, and a propitious 
hour found, the first dose is given. The examination of the pulse 
is regarded of primary importance, and many doctors are credited 
with being able to distinguish a disease by its character. The 
inspection of the urine is not considered, as it is by the Hakim, of 
much value, for should a drop touch the physician he becomes 
unclean, and must at once bathe. When it is inspected the sample 
is always mixed with mustard oil, and the density of tho water 
estimated by the buoyancy of the oil. 

Venesection is never performed at the present day, as the type of 
the ordinary diseases contra-indicates its use; but cupping or leeches 
are occasionally ordered. In apoplexy and some forms of hysteria 
the actual cautery is still employed, and. the potential cautery (kshara) 
is used for destroying piles, and, in a fine state of division, is made 
into an embrocation and applied over the enlarged spleen and liver. 

In the Sastras enemata are recommended, but, whether owing 
to the clumsy syringes employed, or to the strange aversion of all 
Eastern nations to their use, Hindu physicians ceased to order them. 
Kabirajs, however, are beginning to follow the example of English 
doctors, but much latent opposition is encountered. 

Hindu physicians have arrived at tho following conclusions 
regarding the most valued European drugs. Quinine, in extensive 
use throughout Bengal, is popularly regarded as a boating remedy, 
and as causing, when injudiciously used, the fever to take a perma¬ 
nent hold, or to return after a short interval. The masses further 
believe that it drives the fever into the bones, and that if once 
taken it prevents all other febiifugos from being of the slightest 
benefit. As a tonic, however, during eonvalescenco from fever, it is 
admitted by all to be invaluable and unequalled. In extreme cases 
of fover, after violent delirium has set in, a pill containing a small 
quantity of cobra poison [bisk bari), mixed with other ingredients, is 
administered by the Kabiraj. When a man is at the point of death 
and all other medicines have been tried, bits of all the other pills 
are pounded together and mixed with honey or juice of tho betel 
leaf and given as the last resource. 

With educated practitioners the use of mercury has quite gone 
out of fashion, and iodide of potassium taken its place; but the 
victims of its abuse are still lamentably common, and scarcely a 
hospital in Bengal is ever without several poor creatures perma¬ 
nently maimed or disfigured by it. 

English or American sarsaparilla is not much esteemed, as a pat 
or pachari of from nine to sixty ingredients is considered a bet tor 
altoiutivo. Tho patient being given twenty-one powders, made of 
a jumble of herbs, takes ono daily and boils it in a seer of water 
until only a quarter remains; then straining and putting aside the 
sediment, ho drinks tho decoction. After the twonfy-orio days 
have expired, all the sediments are taken, roboiled, and tho decoc¬ 
tion drunk for eleven days longer. Finally, the sediment is put 
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into boiling water, and willi it tlio pationt takes a vapour bath 
(bhapru). 

Ood-livor oil is considered inferior as a nutrient tonic to divers 
pills and powders prepared by Kabirajs, and in consumption an 
oil, called sdrehandanadi, made of til oil and numerous herbs, is 
pronounced more beneficial. 

Chicken broth, prohibited in health, is often prescribed in linger¬ 
ing diseases, while the good effects of port wine and brandy in the 
treatment of low types of fever are acknowledged. 

Pills prepared at English druggists are objected to, as the 
magnesia sprinkled over them interferes, it is thought, with tho 
action of the medicine : consequently the Hindu pills, rolled with tho 
fingers and mixed with honey or tho juice of the be la, or pan 
loaf, are preferred. 

Such are the condition and opinions of the better class of native 
physicians, hut the description would be incomplete if it omitted 
all allusion to tho uneducated practitioner met with in every village 
of Bengal, who secures an extensive, and by no means unprofitable, 
practice among classes unable to pay for better medical advice. Ho 
is often a superannuated barber, or fisherman, who has obtained from 
some strolling “bairagi” or “faqir” a recip6 to cure all diseases. 
There is perhaps no single complaint which so often awakens the 
inventivo faculty of such men as enlargement of the spleen, and he 
who acquires notoriety as the possessor of a remedy is courted by all 
classes. A-very nutritious diet of milk, fish, and vegetables is, always 
ordered by these shrewd observers, and is generally assigned by 
sceptics as the explanation of ernes which they undoubtedly some¬ 
times effect. 

An amateur doctor, residing in the outskrits of Dacca, earned 
a lasting reputation by using a vesicatory made with the root of 
the “ Eala-chitra,” and applied over tho 6pleou. He, however, 
assigned much of its efficacy to a secret invocation, addressed, in 
the act of applying the paste, to Lakslii Narliyaua. The Hiudu, 
moreover, relies as much on the virtues of a cup of water over 
which a mantra has been mumbled as any Muhammadan peasant, 
and the water of tho Ganges, water taken from a tidal river at the 
turn of the tide, or water in which the Gosain has bathed, have 
each their crowd of admirers. 

l n Bengal, as in ancient Egypt and Greece, certain shrines are 
Mill celebrated for the cure of intractable diseases. Tho most 
famous aro those of Tarakesvara, in Hughli, sacred to Maliadcva ; of 
\ mdyanatha, in the Santal Pargauos; and of Gondalp&ra, in Hughli, 
famous m cases of hydrophobia. The device followed at the last 
place is for the bitten person, after fasting, to defray the expense 
of a special service, and to receive a piece of red hvoadoloth (Sultani 
ban At), iiuprcguutod with tho snuff of a lamp wick and secreted in 
the heart of a plantain called kathali lain* As long as this 
charm ,i» preserved, and the patient abstains from eating this variety 
of plantain, tho effects of tho Into arc warded off. Another plan 
is for tire patient to take a secret modieiue, probably euutharidef, 
pounded with 21 pepper-corns, before the *lst day. The effect of 
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this is to make the patient pass urine and mucus—the latter, believed 
to be hukur ha bachd , ‘ the dog’s whelp,’ leading'to cure. 


Kabiraj, a title of the head¬ 
men of the Dom caste in Behar, 
who have under them servants 
called Chharidars to execute or 
communicate their ordera. 

Kabiranjan, a title or popular 
designation of Baidyas practising 
medicine, used by themselves. 

Kabi-ratna, a title or popular 
designation of Baidyas practising 
medicine, used by themselves. 

Kabirdas, Kabirpanthi , Kabri , a 
follower of the religious reformer 


Kabir (1488-1512),' who taught 
a monotheistic and tolerant form 
of Yaishnavism. 

Kablear, a section of Kayasths 
in Behar. 

Kabra, a section of Mahesris. 

Kach, tortoise, a totemistic 
sept of Bhuiyas in Chota Nag¬ 
pur. 

Kach , crab, a totemistio section 
of the Paripal sub-casto of Sunris 
in Manbhum. 

Kachaisa, a sub-caste of Kur- 
mis in Behar. 


JlailuUlt, a small caste of Eastern Bengal, who claim to be an 
offshoot of the Kayasths, and tell the following story to explain the 
separation A rich and aspiring Kayasth determined on celebratin«■ 
the worship of Kdli in his own house, contrary to the wishes of bis 
brethren, and performed the ceremony, but was punished by being 
excommunicated, lhis is a most improbable story, as the Kacharu 
caste is dispersed throughout Eastern Bengal, being very numerous 
at Madaripur in Earidpur, and it has a Purohit of its own The 
Sudra barber and washerman work for them, although their water- 
vessels are unclean. It is far more probable that, if they ever were 
Kayasths, which is unlikely, they were expelled, like the Chhota- 
bhagiya Tantis, for adopting a new trade. 

Ihe easte has three gotras—Aliman, Kasyapa, and Parasara. 
Thoir patronymics are Datta, Dds, and Dd. The principal festival 
kept is in honour of Yiswa-Kannd in Bhddra (August-September). 

In Dacca the Kdcharu are gradually relinquishing their caste 
trado, tho manufacture of lao bracelets (hdcha), in which Muham¬ 
madans also engage, and are acting as traders, grocers, and shop¬ 
keepers. 1 


Kachei Si mar, a mul or section 
of tho Satmulid or Kislmaut sub- 
caste of Godlas in Behar. 


Kachgawai, a section of tho 
Amashta sub-caste of Kayasths 
in Behar. 


Kachchhap (the tortoise), a to- 
temistic section of Bagdis, Bhars 
and Mals in Western Bengal. 

Kachchhuci, a section of 
Cheros in Chota Nagpur. 

Kachera, a mul or section of 
the Kanaujia sub-caste of Sonars 
in Bohar. 


Kach Gotra, a section of the 
Banwar sub-caste of Baniyas in 
Behar. 

Kdchhati, a gam of the Bhu- 
radwdja gotra of Bdrendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Kachhgot, a totemistio section 
of Nunias in Bohar. 
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Kachhra, a section of tlie 
Karan sub-caste of Kayastlis in 
Behar. 

Kachhriya, a sept of the 
I\autar sub-tribe of Thdrus in 
Behar. 

Kachiari, a section of Kurmis 
in Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 

Kachim, tortoise, a totemistic 
section of Kumhdrs in the Santdl 
Parganas ; a section of Telis in 
Bengal. 

Kdchimar, a section of Kiir- 
mis in Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa. 

Kachnaria, a sept of Rajputs 
in Behar, 

Kacho&r, a mul or section of the 
Tinmuliii Madhesia sub-caste of 
Halwais in Behar. 

Kachra-Mech, a sub-tribe of 
Meohes in the Darjiling Terai. 

Kachu, a title of Bangaja 
Kayastlis in Bengal. 


Gonds, Ghasis, Oraons, Mun- 
das, Turis, Tantis, Telis, and 
of Doms in Chota Nagpur; a 
sub-sept of the Kisku sept of 
Santals, Asuras, Binjhias, Goalas, 
Bedias, Bhuiyas, Chamars, and 
Kharwars in Chota Nagpur ; also 
of Khandaits in Orissa, and of 
Karnars in Singbhum and the 
Santdl Parganas, 

Kachui, a sept of the Tung- 
jainya sub-tribe of Chakmas in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Kachwa, a tortoise; the totem 
of a section of Oraon-Dhangars 
settled for several generations in 
Behar; a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Kachw&ha, a sept of the 
Suryabansi sub-tribe of Rajputs 
in Behar, 

Kadd, a mul or section of tho 
Chhamulia Madhesia sub-caste of 
Halwais in Behar. 

K&dachasi, a title of Kaibart- 
tas in Bengal. 


Kadal, a gain of the Sdndilya 
gotra of Rdrhi Brahmans in 
Bengal. 


Kadarn, nauclea 
a toteraistio sootion 
daits in Orissa. < 


g ratidifolia , 
of Khan- 


Kadar, a 
dars. 


sub-easto of Ka- 


Kachua, Kachhua, or Kachchh, 

tortoise, a section of Kanaujid 
Halwais in Behar. The use of the 
word to distinguish an exogamous 
group may perhaps he regarded 
as a survival of totomism; a gotra 
or section of Hindu Jolalias and 
Goalas ln Behar. A sept or 
section of Chiks, Lohars, Gordits, 

Bhutf/d , a non-Aryan caste of cultivators, fishermen. 
Origin. an( f day-labourers in Bhagalpur and the Sant al 

THuu’w. fr-n ^ mi ar S ana s, probably a degraded offshoot from 
Z Si aia divided into two sub-eastos-Kadar 

y o atter of which may possibly have boon developed 
Internal structure. * roin among the priests of the forest gods, who 
-D 1 * aro usually called Ldya or Ndya in Western 

Benga . 1U ^. 1S a ^? a separate caste bearing the name Naiyd, tho 

members of which disown nil connexion with the Kadar. Tho 

1. Among them wo 

-epouym of the Husahars and the 

Northern bhuiyas. Most of tho others have name's familiar as Ltlos 


. n . 1 ^ vVXJLUv Aivli ir 

sections ot the Kadar are shown iu Appendix 
find Itikbiasnn, tho oharaoteristio opeuvm of 
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of tho lower castes iu Behar. These have become exogamous groups 
among the Kadars, while at the same time tho system has been 
greatly complicated by the fact that owing to supposed differences of 
descent and social standing some of the groups only intermarry with 
certain other groups. In all cases the rule of exogamy is one-sided, 
and alliances with near relatives not excluded by that rule are barred 
by the standard formula mamerd, chaclierd , etc., calculated in the 
descending liuo to seven generations on the father’s side and three 
on that of the mother. The conclusion suggested by a careful 
examination of the list is that the Kadar caste was originally a branch 
of the Bhuiyas, but has since been recruited from other sources. Tho 
vagueness of the word Bhuiya would obviously rather lend itself 
to °this process. Whatever may be the origin of the Kadars, they 
are certainly a group of considerable antiquity, for they aro referred 
to in tho account of the origin of the human race communicated 
to Lieutenant Shaw by the Mai Paharias in 1798. 

Kadars marry their daughters as infants or as adults, according 
to their means, the former practice being 
deemed the more respectable. Their marriage 
ceremony is of the type common among low-caste Hindus, sindurddn 
being the binding portion. The village barber officiates as priest. 
Polygamy is allowed in the sense that a man may take a second 
wile if he has no children by his first wife. Widows may marry 
again by the aagai form, and are subject to no restrictions in 
their choice of a second husband except those arising from the 
prohibited degrees. The ceremony consists simply of the application 
of vermilion to the woman’s forehead in the presence of her 
relatives. It deserves notico that tho Kadar custom requires a 
, v a( jai marriage to be performed in the open air, and will not permit 
it to take place within the house, thus roversing the ordinary practice 
under which the marriage of a virgin is celebrated in the courtyard, 
while the less reputable snrjai ritual is relegated to tho women’s 
apartments at the back of the house. Divorce is freely permitted, 
and divorced women may marry again. 

Special interest attaches to the religion of the Kadar as represent- 
. . ou ing a comparatively early stage in the process 

of conversion to Brahmanism, which the abori¬ 
ginal races of Bengal are now undergoing. The real working roligion 
of the caste is in fact pure animism of the type which still survives, 
comparatively untouched by Hindu influences, among tho Santals, 
Mimdas, and Oraons of Chota Nagpur. Like these, the Kadars 
believe themselves to be compassed about by a host of invisible 
powers, some of whom aro thought to be the spirits of departed 
ancestors, while others soem to embody nothing more definite 
than the vague sense of the mysterious and uncanny with which 
hills, streams, and lonely forests inspire the savage imagination. 
Of these shadowy forms no images arc made, nor are they con¬ 
ceived of as wearing any bodily shape. A roughly-moulded lump 
of clay sot up in an open shed, a queer-shaped stone bedaubed 
with vermilion,—this is all tho viriblo presentment that does duty 
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known. No one can say precisely what functions are allotted to Kara 
Btino, Hardiya Dano, Simrd Dano, Pahar Dano, Mohandua, Lilu, 
Pardona, and the rest But so much is certain that to neglect their 
worship brings disasters upon the offender, death or disease in his 
household, murrain among his cattle, and blight on his crops. In order 
to avert these ills, but, so far as I can gather, without the hope of 
gaining any positivo benefit from gods who are active only to do evil, 
tho Kadar sacrifices pigs, fowls, goats, pigeons, and offers ghi, molasses, 
and heads of Indian com in the sarna or sacred grove where his deities 
are believed to dwell. Tho priest is a man of the caste who combines 
these sacred functions with those of barber to the KMars of the village 
and neighbourhood. Tho offerings are eaten by the worshippers. For 
all this the.Kadars, if questioned about their religion, will reply that 
they are Hindus, and will talk vaguely about Parameswar, Mah&deo, 
and Vishnu, as if they lived in the very odour of orthodoxy instead of 
being, as in fact they are, wholly outside of tho Brahmanical system. 
To talk about the Hindu gods is usually the first step towards that 
insensible adoption of tho externals of Hinduism which takes the place 
of the formal and open conversion which sterner and less adaptive 
creeds demand. The next thing is to set up Brahmans whose influ¬ 
ence, furthered by a variety of social forces, gradually deposes the tribal 
gods, transforms them into orthodox shapes, and gives them places 
m the regular Pantheon as local manifestations of this or that 
well-known principle, or relegates them to a decent and inoffensive 
obscurity as household. or village deities. Last of all, if the tribe is 
an lntiuential one, and its leading men hold land, they give themselves 
brevet rank as Rajputs. 

Kadars burn their dead and bury the ashes at the place of 
Dfcpoeal Of tho dead. cr Gmation on the second day after death. On 
• ^ « , _ . , thirteenth day a sort of propitiatory sacrifice 

pe ormed, which is repeated after an interval of six months. No 
pei KHiiCcil offerings are made for the benefit of ancestors in general. 

10 social rank of tho caste is very low if judged by the ourrent 
Social status. standard of food. Dorns and H&ris are tho 


fmrn tLn i i r people who will take either food or water 

Kalidrs qr n>v °*^ ^ kaflar, and though ho himself will oat with 


Tffllior* n. i . 11 Jxaaar > ana though ho himselt will oat with 
Kadars not i .l lu ^ 8 » ne *ther of these will return the eomplimont. 
strom? <rinl- P 01 *^ fowls, and field-rats, and indulge freely in 
this ariirln io °^°® rn ing beef tho Kddars, on whose statements 
onlv ate tlm n / kased, were careful to explain that they 
E Baid w;f. esh f 0i cattle tbat had died a natural death. This 
and eat c ittl er0n °* e ^t® popular belief that Kadars kill 

J -. 


are 

land 


Occupation. 


( comparatively few have got ^ ^ 

of their own or acquired occupancy rights. 
nnAnonfiono Wishing and wood-cutting are their other 

^ r i ' . ccr ^ n oooasions they worship tho axe and sickle 

as symbols ot their craft. J 

. ^there were 7,120 Kddars in Bhngnlpur, while in 1881 

13, Darbhanga 4, Sarau 0, Bhagalpur 


11,470, and Santal Pfcrganas 6,952 
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Kadarai, Kadare, a section 

of Biibliuiia iu JLJoliiir. 
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Kadayan, Kadi&n, a section 

of Godlas in the North-Western 
Provinces and Behar. 


a synonym 


for 


Kaethoar, curry vogotablo, a 
toteraistic kept of Lolwrs. 

Kaghazi, a papor-makor, an 

occupation carried on exclusively 
by Mahomedans. 

Kabul, a synonym for Kahar. 


Kahar, a 

in Behar. 


sub-caste of T&ntis 


Kdet , 

Kayasth. 

‘j&nMx, a largo cultivating and palanquin-bearing caste of 

.... , . . Behar, many of whose members are employed 

Traditions of ongin. domestic serv;mts by Natives and Eui’O- 

peans. The Brahmanical genealogists represent the Kahar as a 
mixed caste descended from a Brahman father and a Nish&da 
or Chand&l mother ; but it seems more likely that they are a 
remnant of one of the primitive races who occupied the valley of 
the Granges before the incursion of the Aryans. In one sense, indeed, 
the Kahars may perhaps be regarded as a mixed caste, since their 
ranks have probably been recruited by members of other castes who 
adopted the same profession, while their employment as domestic 
servants in high-caste families may well have led to some infusion of 
Aryan blood. Like the Bauris and Bigdis of Bengal, they admit 
into their community Brahmans, Bajputs, Kayastlis, and Kurmis and 
children of Kahar women by men of those castes on condition of 
performing certain religious ceremonies and giving a feast to the 
toads of the caste. Instances of men born in a higher caste applying 
for enrolment as Kahars are probably rare, and occur only when the 
applicant has been turned out of his own caste for an intrigue with 
a Kahar woman. Still tho more existcnco of the rule seems to show 
that such things do happen sometimes; and in any case tie admission 
of the children of Kahar women by men of the higher castes must 
have had somo effect on the type. The physical appcaranco of the 
canto rather bears out the view that they are of mixed dosoent. 
Their features often approach the Aryan type, but they generally 
have darker complexions than are met with among tho higher castes. 
Mr.. Nesfiuld renders the name Kah/ir as ‘ water-carrier,’ 1 and 
considers the caste to bo sprung from fishing tribes, such as the G-ondh, 
tho Turaha or Dhuna, and tho Dhimar. Ho adds that Kahar is 
ambiguous as a caste designation, and is given specifically “ to that 
caste which has entirely, and for many generations continuously, 
withdrawn from the occupation of fishing, boating, eto., and which now 
exclusively devotes itself to domestic service.” Another, and I 
think more plausible, explanation is given by Sir Graves Haughton 
(Bengali-Sanskrit Dictionary, s.v. Kah&r), who suggests that the word 
may be a corruption of kandh 4- hhar, meaning a man who boars 
burdens on the shoulder. 

Kah&rs themselves claim descent from Jarasandha, king of 
Magadba, and tell an absurd story to account for their name. 

1 LosRon says (bco liis remarks quoted iu article Kewat) that Ku is seldom 
used in this sense. 
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Ghngnwan, it is snhl, hud a beautiful garden on tho,Ghiiiyuk hill near 
H.'tjgir, iu Gya, whioli in a year of unusual drought was nearly des¬ 
troyed. Ho therefore promised the hand of his daughter an I half his 
kingdom to any one who should water the pardon plentifully with 
G auges water in a single night. Chandrawat, the chief of the Kahdrs, 
undertook the task. He built the long embankment called tho 
Asurabandh to bring the waters of the Hawaii Ganga to the foot of 
the hill, and from the reservoir thus formed his tribesmen Tvatered tho 
garden with a series of swing lifts (c/ianr). When Bhagaw&n saw 
the work was done, he repented of his promise to give his daughter 
to a mau of low degree, and caused the cock to crow before d°awn, 
at the same time taimting ilio Kahars wdth having Idled in their 
undertaking. Deceived by this ruse, and fearing that Bhagawhn 
would slay them for attempting to win his daughter for their cMuf, 
the Kahars. ilod in haste, and when morning broke not a mafcT was 
there to claim fulfilment of the promise. Their flight was so hurried 
that they earned with them tli£ implements used for watering tho 
garden. Those who took the bamboos were called Kahars, those who 
took tho ropes were called Magahiyd Brahmans, while two other 
got the names of Dhauuk and Rnjwir, for some reason which 
ho story does not disclose. It is added that Bhagawan afterwards 
took pity on the Kahars to the extent of paying them three aud a 
ia seers of food-grain (avdj) per man, and this or its monoy value 
is the proper wage of a Kahar to this day. 

Ilio following sub-castes of Kahdrs are found in Behar :— 
internal structure. Reward or Ramani, Dhuria, Dhimar, 

* d" - Kharward, Turha, Jaswar, Garhuk or 
uarauwa, Bisaria, and Magahiya. The origin of these groups 
is obscure, and tho distinctions between them seem to bo very 
imported y understood. Somo say that in former days there were 

n!!o 4 * ' ' an( l ttat the entire caste had its liead- 

/ ^ Bamanpur, near Gya. The chief, however, married 

roinr.A-n'* r ? fl UIL rrollod so violently that ho was compelled to 
suh-ddft 110 ! 0 / ^ as P ur - Her descendants formed tlie Jaswar 

W( - ]-T n o J^ le ^omborfl of the family who remained at Ramanpur 

fishormon^ 11 ^Biunanis or llawdnis. The Dhuria are boatmen and 
Bi*?jinnvn ’ Hi \ itn C0 ^ 0< ^ tho xinyhara or water chestnut (Trapa 

nets ^ Tho carry palanquins, catch fish, make 

say thev onm 0I f 1 lJoyod as field-labourers and coolies. Tho ICharwdrd 
have tal-.-.n 10m Bhairagarh, and may possibly bo Khar wars who 
fish ami palanquins. The Turha believe dealing in 

and carry faloiumka hA" ( ’f giiml oucu l iati( > n * but ^ oultivato 
Amnncr n r I , 8 ,. “*0 otlicr sub-castes. 

o tho Kawani Kahdrs of the Bautdl Parganas wo find tho 
Mam’nge. totem istic sections Nag riiid Kasynpu, while 

nnlln.1 T> tll ° 8umo fi'ib-iado in lSuliar Ini’se a local 
section, culled Lawanpur. For tin* most part, however, tho ca-te 
appoainto have lost its scotions, and marriage in rogulutod by th« 
standard t,'Hindu for reckoning prohibited degrees calculated to 
seven generations, in the doHoomling lino. 8omo, however, .ciy 
that tho prohibition extends as far as any relationship can be 
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traced. Girls are usually married in infanoy, but this is not 
absolutely indispensable, and no disgrace attaches to a family which 
is unable on account of poverty to get its daughters married before 
the age of puberty. The marriage ceremony is of the standard type, 
and appears not to differ materially from that described by Mr. 
Grierson in Behar Peasant Life. Polygamy is allowed, but the 
number of wives a man may have is limited to three. A widow may 
marry again by the sagai form, and is not compelled to many her 
deceased husband’s younger * brother, though it is considered very 
proper for her to do so. When a widow marries an outsider, he is 
expected to pay a bride-price of Rs. 2 to her relatives and a fee 
of Re. 1 to the headman of the caste. Divoreo is permitted on the 
ground of adultery with the sanction of the panch&yat, and divorced 
wives may marry again. If a woman is convicted of an intrigue 
with a man of a lower caste, who would not bo eligible for admis¬ 
sion into the Kahar community, she is at once excommunicated. 
But if her paramour is a Brahman, Rajput, Xaydsth, or E/urmi, the 
offence may be condoned by giving a feast to the panch&yat. This 
is a strong and well organised body, on which every head of a 
family is bound to serve when summoned. It is presided over by 
a sarddr , whose office is hereditary. Under him, again, is a chhariddr 
or staff- bearer, charged with the duty of calling the panch&yat 
together and seeing its orders carried out. 

So far as the worship of the greater gods is concerned, the 
. religion of the Kahdrs is much the same as 

that of other castes of similar social stand¬ 
ing. Most of them are worshippors of Siva or the Saktis, and 
the proportion of Vaishnavas among them is very small. Members 
of the Rawani sub-oaste observe a peculiar worship in honour of 
Ganesa on the seventh day of the waxing moon of K&rtik (Octobor- 
November), when, accompanied by Brahmans, they proceed to 
a wood and make offerings of vegetables, fruits, and swoetmoats 
under an amid tree (Fhyllanthns cmblica) } but never sacrifice any 
animal. A feast is then given to the Brahmans, after which 
the Kah^rs dine and drink spirits to excess. The entertainment 
of Brahmuns on this day is accounted as meritorious as tho gift 
of five cows on any other occasion. In addition to Dak, Kartd, 
Bandi, Goraiya, Dhararn ltaj, 8okli£, Sambbun&th, and RamThakur, 
whose worship is common throughout Behar, the caste pay special 
reverence to a deified Kah&r oallod D&mubir, before whose effigy, 
rudely daubed in rod and black paint, goats are sacrificed and 
betel leavos, sweetmeats, and various kinds of cakes offerod at 
marriages, during harvest time and when illness or disaster threatens 
the household. As a rulo these rites are performed only by tho 
members of the family, who share the offerings among themselves. 
In Bhngalpur, however, the Maithil or Kanaujia Brahmans, who 
serve the caste as priests of the greater gods, are oallod in to sacrifice 
to Ihimubir, and receive half of the offerings as their perquisite. 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays are the days set apart for the 
worship of Damubir. Throughout Bohar the status of the Brahmans 
who work for Kakdrs as priests appears to bo a comparatively 
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degraded one, and they are not received on equal terms by other 
members of the sacred order. The guru of the caste is often a 
Bairagi or Nanak-shahi ascetic. Kahars burn their dead and 
perforin the ceremony of sraddk on the thirty-first day after death. 
The ashes are buried near the burning place under a small platform 
of mud, on the top of which a tulsi tree is planted. 

Agriculture, palanquin-bearing, and service in the houses of the 
Occupation higher castes, are the chief occupations of 

Kahars at the present day. Mr. Nesfield, who 
regards the Kaliar as an offshoot from one of the fishing castes 
lays stress on the fact that “his primary function is that of drawing 
and bringing water for the bath or the table, and this has led to 
his being employed for various other uses, such as taking care of 
clothes, dusting the rooms, kueading the chuputi preparatory to cooking 1 
it, carrying the palanquin, etc.” It is, however, equally probable 
that the functions of the caste were developed in an order the reverse 
of that laid down by Mr. Nesfield. People who were qualified to 
perform the respectable duty of bringing drinking-water to men of 

noeii 1 ?? 61 T 5 ^ 8 . W0ldd . hardl y take to the comparatively menial 
wn P A° n ° f carryln f P alau qums. Moreover, the fishing cakes have 

would heTboTT a f Sp k ° 01ally lmc,ean > and 011 the face of things 
wouid be the last people chosen tor a duty so closely houud up with 

‘5L hl„a 7 »r ?? ,tat °,' betters. On lie 

} when the members of a particular caste had once boon 

temSer on palbnquin-bearers, their employers would always he 
l ' e f grftmKl °, f meTO C0 “vcnienoe to promote them to tho 
ou 'm v lr i° f pel T nal 8ervlCe - The fact of a man being on a 
Strict lo(/or rtf !l Vay % bC0U rec< ;S msod as a pwmnd for relaxing ihe 

d hVwl I-1 1 *“ d ^k, and it wouldoftS 

to lo, 1- i f i • tmVollln ? a mau would have no one but his Kahiirs 
Zahm r T"E 1 ,T ints : 1 hav ° oven heard it alleged 

Kahilis Mie HC'iivo (i°. an . ( mlders in Oliota Nagpur, where proper 
of Blmivas I'm',.,'- la l0 .v had manufactured (irtmdvd) Kahdrs out 

wore rnt to W J h ' tbe like i " consequence of the trouble they 

wk>so ^ ^ 

• n S a o ed in personal service consider themselves superior 
•s«ui uttiius. Ihose who merely carry palanquins or till 

they give their daugh eS to fb^ deraanda % ho f bride-price when 
are rarely found occm.vino- * h , } n L marria f?°- Cultivating Kahars 

paney raiyats, while man/ 0 f7L h ' gher P£° n ^V, ° f ° C ° U ; 

in cash or kind oi p hem are landless day-labourers paid 

will take waterman ran ! C8 Nurmis and Gkmkis, and Brahmans 
Traces of tbetr v*-,i wrta . m . kinds of swcetmouts from their hands. 
<] i Tivn \r nf tl ^ may perhaps be disoerned in ilie fact 

Ifc 1? r 11 eat ft, wls mk even field-rats, and all except 

. . , ,1 ' af!Cr ac 1,1 embers of tho carte indulge freeiy in strong 
drink. Mr. Shemng says that some of them eat pork, but thi- does 


not appear 


no the caso in Behar or Oliohi Nagpur. In sjate 
diet, they observe sumo curioua 


of this comparative laxity of 
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prohibitions of their own. Thus a Kaliar engaged in personal service 
with a Brahman, Rajput, Babhan, K/iyasth, or Agarw&l, will only eat 
his master’s leavings so long as he is himself unmarried. They are 
also particular to explain that their women may not wear nose-rings 
or have their foreheads tattooed. 

It was stated in the first paragraph of this article that tho 

m mbom of ti .'• EahjSrs ore propdrly a Behar oabto. A oortain 

domiciled in Bengal pro- number of them, however, regularly seek em- 

pcr ’ ployment outside beyond that province, and 

some of them become regularly domiciled. The following particulars 
regarding these outlying branches of tho caste are taken from 
Dr. Wise’s notes:— 

The Kaliar, being the most docile and industrious of workmen, 
is in much request throughout Bengal, and of late years he has been 
in great demand as a coolie for the tea gardens of Assam, Kachar, 
and Chittagong. A few also come yearly from Chaprah, being- 
employed in the city of Dacca as coolies, porters, and domestic 
servants ; but they always return homo as soon as a little money has 
been saved. 

Kahirs domiciled in Bengal, and known as Doliya, are pro¬ 
scribed by their Hindustani brethren, because, having ceased to 
observe the peculiar customs of the caste, they have adopted those of 
the despised Bengali Sudras. The Doliya are met with along tho 
old post road between Dacca and Calcutta, and at Mansurabiid, on 
the Tadma river, twenty-five houses are occupied by them, while in 
Faridpur still larger settlements occur. Palanquin travelling beiim 
no longer the custom in the country, the Doliyas have become 
cultivators, domestic servants, and palanquin-bearers in cities. Tho 
Raw^ni Kaliar is an eager and indefatigable sportsman, hut tho 
Doliya is content to catch fish in traps, and has given up hunting 
and snaring game. In one respect the Doliya is unchanged Spirit- 
drinking is to him, as to the Rawani Kahar, tho Bummum bonnm of 
life, but he rejects pork, which is still a favourite article of food witli 
L 13 Hindustani kinsmen The Doliyas, rejected by tho Kahars and 
by tho Bengali &udms, have a Brennan of their own, and all belong 
to a gotra called Aliman. The majority are Saiva worshippers, but 
a few are Vaishnavas. 11 5 

. the w* nc ^ na ‘ ni ?> Mahara, is applied, to any palan¬ 

quin-bearers not Kahars, and in Dacca bearers either belong to tho 
Mitia Seni subdivision of the Bhuinni&li caste or to' the Kandho 
branch of the Chandal. A few Muhammadan palanquin-bearers, 
called Doh-walas or bawan-wdlas, may occasionally be picked up, 
but their numbers are yearly diminishing. 

Last century the title Kaliar was at Patna the distinctivo 
appellation of a Hindu slave, as MauMzadah was of a Muhammadan ; 
and the (radition in 17/4 was that the Ivah&r slavery took its rise 
when the ^Muhammadans first invaded Northern India. * Ho Bucha¬ 
nan observes that the .Rawunis have been entirely reduced to slavery; 
nor does any one of them protend to a free birth, but many procure 
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their liberty by the inability of their masters to maintain them, and 
many more are allowed to do as they pleaso for a subsistence. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
the Kahars in 1872 and 1881 :— 


District. 


Bard wan 

Hank ura 

liulihum 

Midrmpur 

Hughli 

Howrah 

24-Parganus ... 

Nadiya 

Khulna 

Jessove .., 

Murahedabad 

Dinajpur 

Rajslmhyo ... 

Rangpur 

Ilngra 

Pabna 

Darjiling 

Jalpigori 

Kuch Bcliar ... 

Dacca 

Faridpur 

Baknrganj ... 

Maimansinh ... 

Tipperah 


1872. 

1881. 

1,156 

1,744 

124 

571 

938 

2.S73 

1,193 

3,150 

] 947 

r 1,409 
l 2,0 ii5 

10,491 

2,921 

2,533 

1,526 


1,352 

3,466 

4,707 

3,410 

4,709 

758 

3,681 

520 

1,209 

707 

3,980 

211 

861 

376 

2,656 

49 

984 

178 

1,577 


187 

1,430 

1,893 

1,910 

3,842 

557 

361 

199 

4,273 

217 

125 


Diotuict. 


1872. 


Chittagong ... 


7 

Noakhali 


1,148 

Hill Tracts ... 


50 

... 

Gy a 

Shaliabad 


74,721 

106,788 

52,064 

(Sr 

j 32,320 

Saran 

Champaran ... 
Monghyr 


31,566 

12.529 

40.703 

Bhagalpur 

Purnian ... 


22,127 
9,70S 

Maid ah 


2,741 

Saut&l Parganas 


12,918 

Cuttack 


Puri 

Bulasore 



Tributary States 
nazaribagh ... 


24.C74 

Lohardagii ... 
Singbhmn 
Manbhum ... 
Tributary States 


22,720 

175. 

5.S29 

C60 


{ 


1881. 


2,003 

1,776 


80,803 

118,644 

71.91S 

39,514 

18,010 

50,536 

45,623 

40,202 

81,343 

18,117 

3,117 

16,385 

476 

8 

196 

10 

30,840 

33,183 

329 

0,880 

1,346 



Kahhal, an oculist, a profes¬ 
sion followed by both Hindus 
and Mahomedans. In Darbhanga 
there are schools of ophthalmic 
surgery, and Hindu oculists from 
that district travel about Behar 
in the cold season when opera¬ 
tions can be most safely under¬ 
taken.^ Many oculists belong to 
the Ivhatri caste. In Eastern 
Bengal similar schools exist, hut 
t hey are in the hands of Malio- 
medans. 

KShinoar, a mul or section of 
f n Modhesid suh-caste 

of Halwais in Beliar. 


Kahraur, a sept of theChandra- 
hansi division of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Kah-tsho-bo, a rui or sept of 
Dejong Lhoris in Darjiling, the 
members of which are of a low 
mixed origin. 

Kahu, crow, a sub-sept of the 
Besr& sept of Sant&ls. 

Kaiare, a mul of the B&tsya 
section of Maithii Brahmans in 
Behar. 

Kaibartta, a sub-caste of Ke- 
wats in Bengal. 


T\h ff ubartta-Dds, C/iasi-Dds , ITdlid-Dds, Pardsar-Dds y 

Dhtvara , A /i ?/a a large fishing and cultivating caste of Bengal 
1 roper, taking rank below the Nava-sakha, or group of nine oastes, 
from whose hands a Brahman may take water. 

No serious attempt can be made to trace the origin of the 
Traditions of origin. Kaibartta. The physical characters of the caste 

. are not marked enough to throw any certain 

light on their descent, while their exogamous .division’s, having been 
obviously borrowed from the Brahmans, contribute in no way to the 
solution of the question. All that can be said is that they are one of 
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the characteristic castes of the deltaic districts of Bengal, that the 
nucleus of the group was probably Dravidian, but that their original 
cast of feature may have been to some extent refined by a slight 
infusion of Aryan blood. The type as it stands at present is distinctly 
an intermediate one, equally removed from the extreme types of 
Aryan and Dravidian races found in Bengal. 

There seem to be good grounds for the belief that the Kaibarttas 
were among the earliest inhabitants of Bengal and occupied a com¬ 
manding position. Many centuries ago five separate princedoms— 
Tamralipta or Tamluk, B&lisita, Turka, Sujamuta, and Kutabpur— 
are said to have been founded by them in the Midnapur district, 
and it is perhaps not unreasonable to infer from this tradition that 
that part of the country must have been one of the earliest seats of 
the tribe. The fact that none of thorn are now found occupying the 
position of large landholders is readily accounted for by the extinc¬ 
tion of some families and the transformation of others into pseudo- 
Rajputs. 

Concerning the etymology of the name Kaibartta thero has 
been considerable difference of opinion. Some derive it from ka y 
water, and vartta, livelihood; but Lassen says* that the use of lea in this 
sense is extremely unusual in early Sanskrit, and that the true 
derivation is Kivarta , a corruption of Kimvarta , meaning a person 
following a low or degrading occupation. This, lie adds, would be in 
keeping with the pedigree assigned to the caste in Manu, where the 
Kaibarta, also known as M&rgava or D&sa, is said to have been 
begotten by a Nisbdda father and an Ayogavi mother, and to subsist 
by his labour in boats. On the other hand, the Brahraa-Vaivartta 
Purina gives the Kaibartta aKshatriya father and a Yaisya mother, a 
far more distinguished parentage ; for the Ayogavi, being born from 
a Sudra father and a Vaisya mother, is classed as pratiloma , begotten 
against the hair, or in the inverse order of the precedence of the 
castes. 

In another placet Lassen mentions a story told by an obscure 
Greek writer, Orthagoras, in his book On Things Indian, how the people 
of the village Koythos fed their goats upon fish, and goes on to say 
“seeing that in popular speech the name of the mixed caste Kaibarta , 
to whom the business of boating aud fishing has been allotted, must 
become Kevatta , and the v would drop out in Greek, this village, 
doubtless situated on the sea or on a river, must have derived its name 
from the fact that it was inhabited by Kaibartas.” Whatever may ho 
thought of this as a specimen of a kind of conjecture of w f hicli Indian 
antiquarian research furnishes too many examples, the passage Beems 
to deserve quotation partly for the curious and characteristic story 
which it contains, and partly for the opinion which it expresses that 
Kewat and Kaibartta are merely two names for the same tribe, or at 
any rate for the game occupation. Kaibartta, the Sanskrit or Prakrit 
form, has been preserved in Bengali, and is still in general use 
a s the name of the eaeto in question, while the shorter form Kewat 
has become current in Behar. 


* Ind . Alt, i, 770. | f Ind, Alt , iii, 342. 
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The simplest explanation of the relation between the Kaibartta 
and the Kewat appears then to be that both belonged to one and 
the same tribe, but that the branch which settled in Behar gradually 
became endogamous and adopted a Hindi name, so that the two 
groups are now virtually distinct castes and have been so treated in 
this book. Numerous instances could be cited in which endogamous 
groups originally formed within the body of an existing caste have 
in course of time severed their connexion with the parent group and 
come to be accepted as distinct castes. As is usual in such cases, the 
two groups stand, or affect to stand, on a different social level, and 
the group bearing a Sanskritised name arrogates to itself some sort of 
undefined superiority. In Orissa, on the other hand, the two names 
are current side by side; but Kaibartta is used by members of 
the caste, while only outsiders have the bad taste to talk of 
Kewats. 

In tho case of tho Kewat and Kaibartta several legends have 
arisen to account for the separation of the two branches, which 
deserve notice for tho light they throw upon tho growth of this sort 
of folklore. One of these tells how in Bengal there was a powerful 
tribe called Kewat, whom Ballal Sen raised to the grade of pure 
Sudras, conferring on them the title of Kaibartta in return for their 
undertaking to abandon their original profession of fishing. The 
Kanaujia Brahmans, however, refused to officiate for them on their 
promotion, and the Vy&sokta Brahmans were appointed to be 
their priests. Now these Brahmans arc either the descendants of, or, 
as another story has it, were appointed by Vydsa, himself the son of 
a fisher girl, Matsyagandhd, by Parasara Muni. The Kaibarttas 
of Bengal claim the same parentage, and allege that at the great 
assemblage of the castes before Balldl Sen they urged their right, as 
tho descendants of the Muni Vyasa, to be included among the Naba- 
sakha. But Ballal Sen refused to listen to their plea, and allotted 
them one of the most degraded priests. At the present day the 
Brahmans who serve the Kaibartta are so generally despised that 
no clean Sudra will touch anything cooked by them, and in reality 
they rank beneath the Sudra. 

A variety of legends are current in the Midnapur district con¬ 
cerning the origin of the Vydsokta Brahmans, who serve the Kaibart¬ 
tas as priests. They are said to be descended from Barhu, a sago 
who composed heterodox Puranas and was cursed by BrahniA with 
the curse that he and his descendants should be priests to men of the 
Sudra caste. In consequence of this curse the Vy&soktas were told 
off to serve the Kaibarttas, the children of Bidur, on tho banks of the 
Sarjyu river. 

Another story tells how the Kaibarttas rendered a great service to 
Ballal Son and wore told to name their reward. They asked the 
King to compel the local Brahmans to serve them as priests; but 
the Brahmans refused to obey, and the King, in ordor to keep his 
promise, vowed that the first man he saw in the morning should be 
made the Kaibarttas’ priest. Next morning early when tho King 
looked out the first man he saw was his own sweeper sweeping out tho 
courtyard, This was not quite what the Kaibarttas meant, but the 
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King s vow be koptj so the sweeper was invested with tho 

sacred thread and sent to minister to the Kaibarttas. 

nfi ^ ld l e ?® n< i says that after the Kaibarttas had settled in 
Midnnpur a certain Kaibartta merchant dug a big tank in Pargana 
Kasijora. To consecrate this tank a Brahman had to bo got who 
could kindle the sacred fire by the breath of his mouth. The 
Vyasokta were unequal to this feat, but a Dravida Brahman per- 
iormeu it His caste brethren expelled him for having served a low 
caste, and he therefore settled in Midnapnr. 

Like the Kaibarttas themselves, the Kaibartta Brahmans of 
Midnapur are divided into two sub-castes, Uttar Rarhi and Dakhin 

oc r \ ameS ° f enafcle thom to P° se before the ignorant 

as lw.rhi Brahmans. Members of the higher castes, however, who will 

SlJifT the hai l d , 3 1 kaibarttas will not take it from 

Kaibaitta Brahmans, and the Kaibarttas themselves will not eat food 
cooked by their own Brahmans. 

The internal divisions of the caste differ in different districts, 
internal structure. iney are shown in tabular form in Appen- 
fioon e d *5 b- The exogamous divisions have 

above ? f ? m l he ® rahmans ®nd, as has been observed 

above, give no clue to tho origin of the caste. The endocam- 

£5 nZTdZtZ r based eith f Upon occu P ati °n or upon habitat, 

exfen thu n n 0n i e T Gr ^ere recognised to tho same 

Z Lg and fishinZ ral Be ° Sa ^ aad Maldah ™ find the culti- 
rh .j| } ,,,? S rou P a > variously called Halik and Jalik or 

tWe fsnoChlsTor r *- 7 ^^ated, while in Dacca 

iruro is no onasa or Halwaha division, and tho i 

uot yet separated into a distinct caste. In th? latte^distrtethHm 
Jal wah or fisher Kaibarttas are all members of one gotra the Aliman 
and have the common title of D^q i m f n • , r ,», 0 -a-liman, 

medicino have assumed the title ’of Baidva In If 3 8 ,TZ, practise 
four sub-castes, two territoHdluttfr S,'i , W * 1 thero are 
and two occupationalJe?7^71^0^ D ^^'- 
Tutiya, who rear silkworms ThL^ ’r^ , llVe fishl, 1 i?- and 
fromj^, the mulberry tme, on the Lm SfffiF SlS s 

they throw upon the process by whichTZZZ 7 T S ° f tb ° h S bfc 
and even upon tho growth of the o£S" .fr 
Kaibarttas ore divided into two croups_n nnlfj r * S ° * 1010 ^ ie 

ft x K i&ss s 

iZormrrkgTis perim^^^ endognmous. 

conditions. Girls of tho Hiha Di.no’ \ 1Mtne . ,ed b y certam 

«**-»*-«* -- £S^^X?m!3PK 



liis family is deemed to have been guilty of a mesalliance , and descends 
a step in social estimation. Such marriages frequently take place, 
but a substantial price is paid by the Kaibartta family for the privi¬ 
lege of getting a bridegroom from the higher class. Similar relations 
exist in Jessore between the Hrci.o, ploughing, and Mecho or fishing 
Kaibarttas. Among the Halid Das themselves the following families 
have the titular rank of Kulin :—Kula Day, Halid Bdldi, Jadab Day, 
Bhuban Kuri, Manji, Samadddr, Charmanai Day, and Majumdar. 
All the rest are classed as Bangdls. Kulins and Bangals may 
intermarry, but the latter must pay to the former a bride or bride¬ 
groom-price for the honour which an alliance with them confers. 
The Kaibartta in their turn are divided into Chandradwipi and 
Bara hazdri, the former being the superior group and demanding 
a premium in case of intermarriage. The following titles denote 
Kulin families:—Kawar, Mandal, Manji, Pathar and Sikddr, the 
rest are Bdngdls. 

The subdivisions of the Dakhin-Ddrhi group—Lalchatdi, 
Ekside, Doside, and Makunda—found in Midnapur are of an uncom¬ 
mon type, and seem to have been originally hypergamous as regards 
the Lalohatai, the highest of the series. It is explained that they 
used to have a ‘ red mat 9 to sit on, as a mark of social distinction, 
at the meetings of the Kaibartta caste. The next two names are 
based on a marriage custom. The Ekside, when they go with a 
wedding procession to fetch the bride, will not eat in her father’s 
house on the wedding night. He therefore sends them a present 
(side) of food, which they cook and eat in a neighbour’s house. The 
Doside extend this to the night after the wedding, and therefore are 
described as two-present men. Makunda is said to be an eponymous 
group. They carry their own wedding presents to the bride’s house, 
and they eat cooked food with any Kaibartta, whether he belongs to 
their class or not. 

The Hulia Das have the following sectionsAlamyiin, K&syap, 
Bliaradw&j, Parasar, and Ghrita-Kausik, of which only the first two 
are recognised by Kaibarttas. But in both groups the rule prohibit¬ 
ing marriage within the section, though admitted to have beeu 
binding in former times, has fallen into disuse of late years. In 
Orissa, on the other hand, traces of totemism still survive among the 
caste, and the rule of exogamy is invariably enforood. I may 
remark here that in regard to the observance of this rule Eastern 
Bengal presents a remarkable contrast to Western Bengal and 
Behar. Not only is the number of sections reoognised in any 
particular caste peculiarly small, but the law of sectional exogamy 
is often disregarded altogether. It may be. conjectured that this is 
due in some measure to the example of the Mahomedans of tho 
eastern districts. Islam knows nothing of exogamy, and enjoins tho 
marriage of first cousins as a peculiarly suitable alliance. The largo 
Mahomedau population of Eastern Bengal, coming of tho same race 
as the Hindus and maintaining close social relations with thorn, could 
hardly fail to exercise considerable influence on their matrimonial 
arrangements. 
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Like most orthodox Hindus, tlie Kaibarttas of Hengal porforxn 
Marriage. the eeremonial % marriage of their daughters 

before they attain puberty, and sometimes when 
they are only. three years old. The girls, however, do not go to 
live with their husbands until they are fully grown up. Com¬ 
plaints, indeed, are not uncommon of a girl being kept at home 
by her people to assist in household work long after the time when 
she was physically capable of entering upon married life. In the case 
of males marriage is often delayed by inability to pay the pan or 
bride-price for a suitable maiden, which runs rather high amoug 
respectable Kaibarttas, and may amount to as much as Rs. 200 or 
Rs ; 300. Polygamy is permitted in this sense and to the extent in which 
it is permitted to orthodox Hindus; but in practice it is very rarely 
resorted to. Widows may not marry a second husband. Divorce 
is permitted on the ground of adultery, but divorced wives are not 
allowed to marry again. 

The Kaibarttas of Orissa depart in certain material points from 
the orthodox standard in matters concerning marriage. Infant- 
marriage is allowed to be the more excellent way, and most parents 
endeavour to follow it; but no disgrace attaches to the marriage of 
a girl after puberty. The widow is allowed to marry again, and is 
expected to marry her late husband’s younger brother. The ceremony 
is a simple one. A feast is given to the members of the caste, and 
a bracehit is put on the right wrist of the bride. Divorce may bo 
ejected by a chhtulapalra or letter of divorce, written in the presence 
of the headman and a few of the leading members of the caste. 
Uivorcecl wives are allowed to marry again. 

In connection with tho recognition of widow-marriage in Orissa, 
Widows. ma y mention the tradition current in tho 

a v iooq . C . 0Dtai sutdiv i 8ion of Midnapur that in the 
Amli year 122-5 a famine occurred in those parts and some widows 
took to themselves second husbands. The chief Kaibarttn RAiA i„ 
said to have put a stop to the practice. Can we argue from this 
that widow-marriage, still current among the Kaibarttas of Orison 
survived among the Kaibarttas of Bengal down to 1223 ? 

In religion the Kaibarttos conform to the ceremonial observ- 
Beligion. ances ot Hindus in general. With very few 

t 7 • u™„o cent n, ■ esco r ,t j L °ns, the outire casto belongs to tho 
Vaishnava sect, their guru being a Gossain and their puroluts pa tit 
or harm Brahmans, I he period of mourning in Bengal Proper is 
thirty days as is appointed for Sudras; but in Midnapur this is 
reduced to fifteen, and in Orissa to ten r 

The characteristic festival of the caste is the Jdlpilani, or laying 
by of the net which begins on the 1st of MAgh (January-February) 
Frmn this date commences a close period, lasting from two and a 
half ° seven days, during which no fishing operations are carried on. 
Un the last day the river Ganges is worshipped, the net hemg spread 
on the bank and smeared with red lead. Offerings are made to tho 
nver goddesses, prayers recited by the caste Brahman, and a live kid 

■ < L, e . wat ^ r ) which in Eastern Bengal booomes the perqui¬ 
site of tho Bhummali or PAtni. 
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So far as I can ascertain, there are no minor gods peculiar to 
the caste. It is said, however, that Sitald, the departmental goddess 
of small-pox, and Chandi, a form of Kali, are worshipped with especial 
devotion in Kaibartta villages. The offerings made to these two 
goddesses on ordinary occasions consist of rice, sweetmeats, fruits, 
and small coins. Groats are sacrificed and clothes and ornaments 
presented in fulfilment of vows made by persons suffering from 
illness or in recognition of some special stroke of good luck. Neither 
Sitala nor Chandi have as yet attained to the dignity of having 
regular temples and images or special priests set apart for their 
service. In Bengal the caste Brahman of the worshipper, in Behar 
a Chatiya or Bhakat, performs the simple ritual which oustom 
prescribes. A rough block or slab of stone set up under a pipal , 
banyan , or seorha 1 tree, smeared with red lead and bathed in clarified 
butter or milk, represents to the mind of the villagers an ill-defined, 
but formidable power, whioh must be propitiated at regular intervals 
on pain of sickness or death. 

Another gram devata or village deity of the same type commonly . 
worshipped by Kaibarttas is Bura-Buri, literally old man and old 
woman, a well-known androgynous divinity of Eastern Bengal, 
which is believed to have been adopted by Hinduism from some 
more primitive system of belief. The annual festival of Bura-Buri 
falls on the Paush-Sankranti, or last day of the month of Paush, 
corresponding to December and January. 

In the occupation of the cultivating Kaibarttas there is as a 
rule nothing to distinguish them from other 
Hindu castes who are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. It is said, however, that in former days all Kaibarttas 
used to allow their bull calves to bo castrated. In course of time 
it came home to them that this practice was abhorrent to all good 
Hindus, and a fow families bound themselves to give it up. Their 
descendants now call themselves Lakhi-Nar&yan, to denote their 
zeal in' the cause of religion, and Tera-gharid, to keep in remem¬ 
brance the fact that thirteen families took part in the original 
resolution. All cultivating Kaibarttas now abstain from the practice 
in question. Kegarding the fishing Kaibarttas of Eastern Bengal, 
Dr. Wise has collected some interesting information. When a man 
of this olnss has saved some money his first idea is to give up fishing 
and become a fishmonger ( nikari ), using in his leisure hours a cast 
net, but no other. Kaibarttas generally cultivate a field of hemp for 
their own use, or, if they hold no land, give an advance to a neigh- 
hour and get a patch planted out. They themselves prepare the 
fibre; their wives spin it: and in this way nets, ropes, and twine are 

Kaibarttas are the chief curers of fish in Eastern Bengal. They 
work during November and December, when fish are most abundant 
and the weather is cool. Early in November a pieoe of land is leased 
by the water side, and the fishermen of the neighbourhood are 


1 Trophis aspera. 1 ho Sanskrit name is sakhotn. It is also known a 
Pis&cka-dru, Pisacha-briksha or Bhuta-btiksha, the tree of ghosts or goblins. 
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engaged to bring in large quantities of the small pott or ponti fish. 
The fish is placed between mats and trodden under foot and then 
slowly dried in the sun. No salt is used. The product is exported 
to districts ■where fish cannot be got in the cold weather. In 
Maimansinh larger fish are gutted, dried in the sun, and buried in 
pits. When dug up at the beginning of the rains, it is known as 
suithi i, and is exported to Sylhet and Kachar, where it is esteemed 
a great delicacy. 

The social status of the Kaibartta is not altogether easy to 
determine, as the fisher sub-castes would neces¬ 
sarily occupy a lower position than purely 
agricultural groups. The Halia Kaibarttas are usually allowed to 
smoke in the same hooka with members of the Nava-sakha, and 
this fairly marks their position as standing first below that group. 
The same privilege is not accorded to Jaliyd Kaibarttas. At present 
Brahmans will not take water from the hands even of the Halid 
sub-caste, but it seems likely, as time goes on, that this sub-caste will 
rise in social estimation, and will altogether sink the Kaibartta, so 
that eventually it is possible that they may succeed in securing 
a place with the Nava-sakha, an elastic group, which has already 
been expanded beyond its original limits. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Kaibarttas in 1872 and 1881: — 


DISTRICT. 

1S72. 

1831. 

District. 

1872. 

1881. 

Jkirdwan ... . 

JJsmkara . 

ttnbhum . 

IMitluanur . 

Ilmrhh . 

Howrah ... . 

‘il-Parganaa ... . 

Nadiya .. 

J^ssore ... 

Khulna . 

BJurehedabad . 

Dinojjpur . 

Rnjshnhye ... . 

Rnujrpur . 

. 

Palma . 

Darjiling . 

Jalpigori . 

Ktich Beiiar. 

Dacca . 

50,702 

12,04*1 

11,081 

692,1*40 

j 288,020 

182,486 

114,857 

44,001 

102,517 

88,301 

00,440 

35,390 

14,833 

10,255 

24 

2,070 

32,317 

81,592 
25,250 
9,129 
753,435 
f142,526 
1155,653 
179,758 
126,063 
32,505 
25,895 
100,355 
37,785 
03,134 
30,612 
15,566 
23,306 
219 
5,838 
2,678 
40,422 

Farid pur . 

Bakargunj . 

Mainmusinh... ... ... 

Chittagong .. 

Noakhali . 

Tipperah . 

Chittagong Ilill Tracts ... 

Darbhanga. 

Surun.. 

Champaran. 

Mongliyr . 

•Bhngufpur . 

Purniah . 

Maldah . 

Santa 1 Parganas ... 

Outluck . 

Bnlasoro . 

Tributary States ... ... 

Singbhum . 

ftly.nbhum ... .i, ,,, 

13,649 
29,341 
77,798 
8,1 2 
20,263 
63,860 

*’ 4S4 

6 

471 

55 

311 

50,321 

27,660 

2,994 

24,010 

18,080 

94,217 

4,5*42 

10,151 

50,290 

7 

370 

207 

44,221 

23,556 

10,740 

6,120 

SOI 

310 

800 

5,140 


Kaibnrita-Das, a synonym for 
Kaibartta. 

Kdibtar, a section of the 
Dharkar sub-caste of Doms in 
Behar. 

Kaikyal, a thar or section of 
Nepali Brahmans. 

Kail id, a section of Bhats. 


Ka i I wdr, a sept of the Chandrn- 
ban si division of Itaj puts in 
Behar; a section of Majraut 
Goalas. 

Kdin, Kdinya, Kaiyd, a 

synon ym for 8onar. In Darj i 1 i ng 
and the Nopal Terai the word 
K&inya denotes a native of the 
plains who carries on business as 
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a trader and money-lender, and is 
more especially nsed as a title 
of Marwaris, and generally of 
traders and money-lenders from 
Upper India. 

Kainrala, a thar of the Maut- 
kaha gotra of Nepali Brahmans. 

Kaiobanuar, a section of 
Kurmis in Cliota Nagpur and 
Orissa. 

Kairdla, a section of Kamis; 
a thar or sept of Hangars in 
Darjiling. 

Kairawar, illegitimate issue, 
a section of Kurmis in Chota 
Nagpur and Orissa. 

Kaisab, corruption of Kdsgapa, 
a section of the Ayodhid sub- 
caste of Hajjams and of the 
Bhojpuria sub-caste of Nunias 
in Behar. 

Kaisale, a sept of Lolidrs in 
Chota Nagpur, 

Kaisar, a section of Ghdsis in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kdit, a synonym for Kayasth. 

Kaita, Kaith, curry vegetable, 
a totemistic sept of Chiks, Oraons, 
and Ahirs or Goalas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Kaithar, a section of the Biyd 
hut and Khariddhd Kalwdrs in 
Behar. 

Kaith^war, KaitJid , a sept of 
Asuras in Chota Nagpur. 

Kaiwar, a mu l or section of 
the tmosin sub-caste of Goalas in 
Behar. 

Kaji, a sept 0 f Tlidrus m 
Behar. 

Kajol, a sub-caste of Godlds m 
Bengal. 

Kakan, a sept of the Stirajbanai 
division of .Rajputs in Behar. 

Kdkas, a section of Godlds in 
the North-Western Provinces anci 
Behar. 


Kakin, aunt, a totemistic sept 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Kakir, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Kakkar, a section of the Bara- 
jati sub-caste of Khatris in 
Bengal. 

Kak ka Rakmal, a section of 
Kalwdrs in Behar. 

Kakra, hyena, a totemistic 
sept of Oraons in Chota Nagpur. 

Kakrolia, a section of Goalas 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Kaksa, a section of Majraut 
Godlds in Behar. 

Kakulu, a sept of Tipperahs 
in the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Kakusthi, a met or hypergam- 
ous sub-group of Rarhi 
Brabmans in Bengal. 

Kal, a section of Bagdis in 
Bengal. 

Kala, a sept of Chakmasinthe 
Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Kalaen, a section of Awadhid 
Hajjdms in Behar. 

Kalagachi, a section of Pdtnis 
in Bengal. 

Kalai, a gam of the Batsya 
gotra of the Uttar-Barendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Kalaigar , a tinman, a profes¬ 
sion followed mostly by Maliom- 
edans. Occ . 

Kal ait, a section of Lohdrs 
in Behar. 

Kala Khati, a thar or sept of 
Damis in Darjiling, the members 
of which aro drummer’s by pro¬ 
fession. 

Ratal, Kal war, (i) in Bengal 
Mahomedan distillers and liquor- 
sellers, who are regarded as out- 
castes by reasou of their profes¬ 
sion, so that other Mahomodans 
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will not eat, drink, or intermarry 
with them. Synonyms : hangar, 
mistri , used by themselves; shar- 
dbwd/d, looked upon as derog¬ 
atory : (ii) in Beliar tlio term ltaldl 
denotes a Makomedan and hal¬ 
ted r a Hindu liquor-seller. A dis¬ 
tiller is called hhatthiddr or abkdr, 
and in Saran rdnki. 

Kalaiia, a section of Godlds in 
the North-Western Provinces and 
Behar. 

Kalalohdr, a tliar or sept of 
Mcingars in Darjiling. 

Kalalsunri, a sub-caste of 
Sunris in Behar. 

Kalanua, a section of the Bi- 
ydhut and Khariddhd Kalwdrs 
in Behar. 

K&la Rdy, ahypergamous group 
of Kaibarttas in Bakarganj. 

K&lasan, a mul or section of 
the Naomulid or Goria sub-caste 
of Godlds in Behar. 

Kalasdih, a mul or section of 
the Chhamulid Madliesid sub¬ 
caste of Halwais in Behar. 

Kal&wat, a sub-caste of 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Kalemnia, a section of Bdb- 
hans in Behar. 

Kalgania, o section of Godlds 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Kalhans, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Kalhia, a section of Ghdsis in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kali, a sept of Tipperahs in the 
Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

KaliS, a title of Chdsi Kai¬ 
barttas and Sadgops in Bengal. 

Kaligr&mi, a g&in of the 
Bdtsya gotra of Bdrendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 


Kalihai, a gdin of the Bdtsya 
gotra^oi Bdrendra Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Kal imba, tobacco flower, a tote- 
mistic sept of Judngs in Orissa. 

Kalindi, a sub-caste of Doms 
in Bengal who are cultivators 
and basket-makers. Their chief 
occupation is basket-making, but 
they are employed to kill dogs, 
remove dead bodies, and some¬ 
times as executioners. The name 
is said to refer to their being 
worshippers of the goddess Kali. 
A gdin of the Bdtsya gotra of 
Bdrendra Brahmans in Bengal; 
a title of Jaliyas. 

Kalinwal, a section of Godlds 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Kali pa, a religious group of 
Jugis. 

Kal it, a mul or section of the 
Kamarkalla sub-caste of Sonars 
in Behar. 

Kallani, a section of Mahesris. 

Kal mi, a section of Telia in 
Bengal. 

Kalmut, a section of Brahmans 
in Behar. 

Kalot, a section of Godlds in 
the North-Western Provinces and 
Behar. 

Kaharea, a man who works at 
a halsar , the place where the juice 
of sugarcane is expressed. 

Kalu, a sub-easte of Telis in 
Bengal and Orissa; also a 
synonym for Teli, and a title 
of Mahomed an oil pressers and 
sellers in Northern Bengal. 

Kdlui, a gain or sub-section of 
Saptasati Brahmans in Bengal. 

Kalundick, a sept of Hos iu 
Singbhum. 

Kalupitd, a term used in 
Western Bengal to denote a 
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hardworking man of the aborig¬ 
inal castes, such as Bauris, 
Bagdis, and the like. 

Kalvisha, a section of Brah¬ 
mans and Kdyasths in Bengal. 


Ka I wadi a, a section of Goalas 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Kalwar, a sub-caste of Baniyas 
and Sunri's in Behar. 


a liquor-selling, distilling, and trading caste of Behar, 
Origin. probably a degraded offshoot of one of the 

numerous branches of the BaniyAs. Mr. Nesfield 
regards the name as “ a variant of Khciirwar or catechu-maker, 
a process which is very similar to that of drawing juice from the 
palm-tree and fermenting it into a spiritand adds that this 
etymology ‘‘implies that the caste has sprung out of such tribes as 
Chain, Khairwar, Musakar, etc., all of whom are skilled in making 
the intoxicating juice called catechu.” It seems, however, more 
likely that Kalwar is a corruption of Kuhcald> a man who works a 
kal or machine; while there is no evidence whatever to connect the 
Kdlwar with the jungle races who collect catechu, an astringent 
extract from the wood of several species of acacia, which, so far as 
I am aware, has no intoxicating properties. 

The caste is divided into six sub-castes— Banodhia, Biyahut or 

internal structure. ^?-|P uri > Dsswar, oaiswar or Ajodhidbasi, 
Khalsa, and Kharidaha. Mahomedan liquor- 
sellers are called Ranki or Kalal. Of these the Banodhia say they 
came from the north-west of the Boy Bareilly district about "a 
hundred years ago. The Biyahut pretend that in former yoars 
they did not permit widows to marry again, though they admit¬ 
tedly to do so now. Another story is that they are‘descended from 
the biydhi wife of the common ancestor of the caste, while the 
other sub-castes were the offspring of a sagai wife. They will 
not drink or sell alcoholic liquor, and will not milk cows with 
their own bauds or ahow bullocks to be castrated. The Kharidaha 
who are said to derive their name from a village iu Ghazipur 
observe the two latter restrictions, but do not object to selling 
drink. The Jaiswar sub-caste are alleged to be the illegitimate 
descendants of a Kalwar by a mistress called Jaisid. They them¬ 
selves derive their name from a village called Jaispur, the precise 
locality of which they are unable to state. Most of the sub-castes 
appear to ^iave sections of the territorial type, and to observe 

IChnrhHV^ 'p f T^ llla 8tatiu £ prohibited degrees. The Biyahut and 
lAnariua ha forbid a man to marry a woman of his own section, or of 
the sections to which his mothor, his paternal grandmother, and his 
paternal great-grandmother belonged. One of ‘the sections of the Jais- 
war group is denoted by the curious formula Bdrnn gali , tinmn bazar 
chhat^Wir, baths parkar; for a further notice’of which see article 
Bawan. Jaiswdrs follow the same ride regarding excluded sections 
as the Liya hut and Ivharnldhd sub-castes, except that they substitute 
the maternal grandmother for tho paternal great-grandmother. 

Members ol the Biyahut and Kharidaha sub*»castes marry 
tiit ir daughters between the ages of five and 
twelve years; Jaiswars from live to ten; while 
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Banodliicis regard from seven to fourteen as the marriageable age 
for a girl. Boys are married between eight and fourteen, but 
all sub-castes agree in holding it proper for the bridegroom to 
be a few years older than the bride. The marriage ceremony 
is of the standard typo, sindurddn being the binding portion. 
Banodhid Kalwars omit the preliminary forms known as ghardehhi , 
bar del' hi, and panbdti. The ttlak paid to the parents of the bride¬ 
groom never exceeds a maximum amount of Bs. 21. Polygamy 
is permitted up to a limit of threo or, as some say, four -wives. 
It is not very clear, however, whether the permission to take more 
than one wifo is not in any case conditional on the first being 
barren, and the practice of the caste on this point seems to vary 
in different districts. Widows are allowed to marry again by all 
sub-castes, and no restrictions are placed on their freedom of ehoico. 
Biyahut Kalw&rs, as has been stated above, say that they derived 
their namo Biyahut, ‘ the married/ from their prohibiting widow- 
marriage. But there is no independent evidence in support of their 
statement, and it is prxmd facie unlikely that they should havo 
retraced their steps after having travelled so far in the path of 
orthodoxy. Divorce is not generally recognised, a woman taken in 
adultery being simply turned out of the casto. In Champaran, 
however, the rule seems to be more lax, and divorced wives are 
allowed to marry again by the sagdi form. 

Yuishnavismisthe favourite religion of the casto, but in addition 
to the regular Hindu gods the Biyahut and 
Kharidulia offer rice and milk to Sokhd ou 
Mondays during tho light half of Sawan; goats and sweetmeats 
to Kali and Bandi on Wednesdays and Thursdays; and sucking 
pigs and wine to G'oraiy& on Tuesdays. On Saturdays within the 
same period the Jaisw&r sub-caste present cakes and sweetmeats to 
the Panch Pir, while the Banodhi&make similar offerings to Barham 
Deo on the eleventh or thirteenth day of the dark half of Bhadra 
and the light half of Magh. All these offerings are eaten by tho 
members of (lie household except the sucking pigs, which are buried. 
In some families the articles of food presented to the Panch Pir are 
made over to the Mahomedans of the village. 

Kalw&rs employ Brahmans for religious and ceremonial pur¬ 
poses, but they are doomed to bo of inferior rank. Only the 
Kanaujia Brahmans, who serve the Banodhia sub-caste, are received 
on equal terms by other members of the sacred order. The dead 
are burned, and the ceremony of srdddh performed in accordance 
with orthodox usage on tho thirteenth day after death. Banodhia 
Kalwars bury the bodies of children under seven years. 

The social rank of Kalw&rs is low. Brahmans and members 
°f the higher castes will on no account take 
water from their hands, and they are ordinarily 
classed with Telis, Tat was, and Ch&im. On this point Mr. Nosfield 
rein arks :— u The Kalw&r ranks a littlo higher than the Toli, because 
there is more skill and less dirt in the practice of Ills art. His trade 
as a private occupation has been destroyed by the British Gove rn- 
xnont, which has taken tho distilling and sale of liquors entirely into 
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1 » 3 ,°^ n hands. The Kahvdr still finds somo opportunity, liowovor, 
Tni * . 0W * n S bis. old pursuit by working in the Government dis¬ 
tilleries and taking out licenses for the sale' of spirits. But the 
majority have taken to other kinds of trade or to agriculture, the 
common goal to which all the decayed industries of India are tending. 
1 no art oi: the Kalwar, like that of the Teli, has been known to 
almost all the backward racos of tho world, and cannot by any niuaus 

bo counted among the higher types of industry, lienee the status 
ot the ivalwar has always been low.” Distilling and selling liquor is 
Occupation. believed to have been the original occupation of 
. the entire caste; but most of its members, with 

^ ig oxceptioA of the Banodhid, Deswar, and Khalsa sub-castes, make 
tj i eir ^ving by shop-keeping, money-lending, and various forms 
oi trade. A few are engaged in the manufacture of sugar, and some 
have taken to agriculture in the capacity of tenure-holders and occu¬ 
pancy raiyats. The trading and money-lending Kalwars have a 
reputation for squalid penury in the ordering of their household 
affairs, and for grasping extortion in their dealings with their poorer 
neighbours. Many of the Bhakats who infest Chota Nagpur and 
the Santal Parganas belong to this caste. They certainly have a 
remarkable talent for amassing money, while their standard of living 
is frequently no higher than that of an ordinary day-labourer, 
ikeir meanness in dross is almost proverbial, and I have heard them 
charged as a class with grudging the dhobi the trifle he gets for 
washing their clothes. ' 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
io caste in 1881, the figures for 1872 having been inoluded with tho 
table on Sunris 
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Bardwan 

Bankura 

Birbhum 

Howrah 

21-Parganas 

INadiya 

Murahedabad 

Dinajpur 

Rajskahye 

Eangpur 

Bogra 

Patna 

Darjiling 

Xuch Behar 

Dacca 

Faridpor 

Maimansinli 


1881. 

District. 

1881. 

15 

Patna 

8,747 

6 

Gya ... 

2,359 

21 

Sliahftbad 

20,126 

47 

Mozuft’erpur ... 

29,039 

100 

Darbkanga ... 

1 1,949 

1 

Saran ... , t . 

23.979 

108 

Champaran 

Mongnyr 

30,357 

27 

12,002 

60 

6 

Bhagalpur 

Purniah ... 

26.676 

9,822 

6 

Maldah 

229 

6 

SantAl Parganas ... 

4,677 

104 

Cuttack , M 

25 

19 

Balasore 

4 

7 

Hazaribagh 

1,116 

2 

Lohardagti 

6,660 

13 

Moubhum ... 

1,617 


Tributary States , 

2,406 


2 B 2 
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Kalicat Malldh, a synonym for 
Surabiy&. 

Kamal, lotus, a sept of Lohar.% 
Mundas, and Ahirs or Godlds in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kamalsar, a section of the 
Biydhut and KhariddM Kalwdrs 
in Bebar. 

Kamdni, a synonym for Pdsi, 
q.v. 


Kamdni, a sub-caste of P&sis 
in Bebar. 

Kamar, a synonym for Kamdr 
in Bengal and for Loh&r in 
Bebar; a sub-caste of Dosadbs 
peculiar to Bebar. 

Kdmar, a sept of Rajputs in 
Bebar. 


IMmdr. Eamdr, the metal-working caste of Bengal and Behar 
distinguished from tbe Lobar by not confining 
Traditions of origin. flj 6nise lves to tbe fabrication of iron imple- 
ments, and by having no scruples about working with any kind 
of metal. The K&mars or Karmak&rs of Bengal are popularly 
believed to be descended from an intrigue between a woman of the 
Sudra caste and the celestial artificer Viswa-karm/i. In the Midua- 
pur district they have a legend curiously like the myth of the 
destruction of the A suras quoted in the article on the Munda tribe. 
Once upon a time, they say, there was a demon called Lohasura 
(Lohd + asura), who obtained by his austerities the gift, of immor¬ 
tality, and warred successfully with the gods. Wbaried with constant 
defeat, Indra at last appealed to Siva for help. As the demon 
was proof against all tho weapons of the gods, a man was created 
to be their champion and armed by Siva with a set of blacksmith’s 
tools. His hammer was formed from Siva’s drum ( clamaru ), a 
skull was converted into an anvil, pincers were made out of the snake 
girdle worn by the god, while the sacred bull parted with a piece 
of his skin to furnish the bellows. Thus equipped the first Kamar 
went forth to meet Lohisur, who laughed and declined to fight any 
one so small. On this the Kamar asked the Asura to give a proof 
that ho was really immortal by getting into his furnace and letting 
him blow the bellows. With stupidity worthy of a giant in a fairy 
tale, the Asura complied; but the K&mar worked the bellows so hard 
that before the demon could turn he had become red hot and had run out 
of the furnace as molten iron.. From this were forged eight different 
kinds of iron, corresponding, it is said, to the eight classes of Kam&r 
known in Midnapur, viz. (1) Loh&r-Kam&rs, who work in iron ; (2) 
Pitule-K&m&rs, who make brass utonsils; (3) K&nsdris, who work in 
bell-metal; (4) Sarna-K&mars, or working goldsmiths; (5) Ghatra, 
K&mars, who make imitation fruits, iron figures of owls and other 
birds used in the worship of Lakshmi, and kajlautis or iron 
snuff or-shaped vessels for collecting lampblack ; (6) Ch&nd-Kamars, 
whose specialty is tbe manufacture of brass 
internal structure. mirrors ; (7) Dhokr^s, and (8) Tamras, two 

lower classes of Kamars found in the Jungle Mahals in the west of the 
district, who eat fowls, are reckoned unclean, and are served by a 
degraded clasB of Brahman. Of these groups tho first two intermarry, 
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while all the rest are endogamous. It is impossible.at the present 
day to determine whether all of them are really derived from the 
Kamar caste; and it seems probable that some of them may be 
separate castes, which have been classed as Kamars on. account of 
some real or supposed resemblance in their occupations. It is, 
however, undoubtedly the case that in other districts besides Midna- 
pur the internal divisions of the Kamar caste are unusually intricate 
and multifarious. Thus in the 24-Parganas three sub-castes are 
recognised— Uttar-R ar hi, Dakhin-Rarhi, and A'narpuri, the 
members of which do not intormarry; while the first two are further 
subdivided into the hypergamous groups Kulin and Maulik. In 
Eastern Bengal we find Bhusnapati, Dhakai,.aud Paschima, the 
first being again broken up into Naldip&ti, Chaudda-Sam&j, 
Panch-Sam&j, between which intermarriage is permitted. The 
Kamars of Murshedabad again reckon four groups— Rarhi, 
B&rendra, Dh&k&w&l, and Khottd. The last two are composed 
respectively of emigrants from Dacca and Hindustan, who have 
settled in Central Bengal. The R&rhi and Bdrendra sub-castes 
are found also in Pabna under tho names Das-Sam&j and Panch- 
Samaj, while in Noakhali tho caste is divided into J&ti-Kar- 
makar and Sikhu-Karmak&r, who do not intermarry. Belasi, 
Mahmudpuria, and Kamld-Kdmdr ore met with in Bardwan. In 
Manbhum there are four sub-castes— Magahiyd, Dhokra, Lohsd, and 
Basunci, and the same number in the Santal Parganas— Ashtalai, 
Churdlai, Belalai, and Sankhalai. In Singbhum and throughout 
Bohar no sub-castes seem to exist. 

An equal degree of diversity provails among tho exogamous 
divisions of the caste. The Kamars of Bengal have adopted the 
standard Brahmanical gotras; in Singbhum and tho Sautal Parganas 
totemistio sections are in vogue; while in Behar the corresponding 
groups axe of tho local or territorial type. In Bengal the gotra is 
looked upon as a sort of ornamental appendage testifying the 
respectability of the casto, but persons of the same gotra are allowed 
to marry provided that they are not of kin within the fifth degree on 
the mother’s and the soventh on the father’s side. In Behar and Chota 
Nagpur the usual rule that a man may not marry a woman belonging 
to his own section is still observed. These facts, taken in connexion 
with tho prevalence of several different types of section-names 
seom to point to the conclusion that many distinct castes of metal¬ 
workers have sprung up in different parts of the country to meet 
local wants; that each caste has been formed out of recruits from 
the surrounding population; and that the name Kam&r, so far 
from indicating a common origin, is merely the functional designa¬ 
tion of an extremely heterogeneous group. In other words, tho 
profession of metal-worker in its various branches has been adopted 
from time to time by Aryans, non-Aryans, and people of mixed 
race; but the fact of tboir following the samo occupation, though 
it has led to their being called by a common namq, has not 
welded them into a uniform group, and the component elements 
of the caste still remain entirely distinct. The casto, in fact, 
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is a oasto only in the loose popular sense of th6 word, and its 
multifarious internal divisions afford an excellent illustration of 
the general rule that while diversity of occupation undoubtedly 
leads to differentiation, community of occupation does not necessarily 
or generally bring about integration. 

The K&m&rs of Bengal marry their daughters as infants, 
between the ages of five and ten years. The 
usual maximum limit of age in Behar is 
twelve for a girl and fifteen for a boy; but it is essential that 
the bridegroom should be taller than the bride, and this point 
is ascertained by actual measurement. In Bengal, however, the 
marriage of a son is sometimes delayed till he is twenty-five or 
so by reason of the necessity of paying a pan or bride-price in order 
to obtain a wife Among the K&m&rs of Chota Nagpur adult- 
marriage still holds its ground even for girls, though it is considered 
more proper for them to be married before attaining puberty. The 
Kamars of Midnapur, though regarding infant-marriage as essen¬ 
tial, do not permit consummation to take place immediately after 
the ceremony, but keep their girls at home until they have reached 
puberty and may fairly be deemed apta viro. Another custom 
prevalent in that district is kaparparana , or presenting a piece of 
cloth and certain spices to the bride elect before the marriage. The 
acceptance of this cloth is held finally to bind the bride’s family to 
keop faith with the bridegroom, so that if the girl were afterwards 
given to another man her father would run the risk of being turned 
out of the caste. In Bengal the marriage ceremony is of the standard 
type, while in Behar it closely resembles that described in the 
article on the Kewat caste. One curious practice, known as ghashati , 
or cutting grass, is peculiar to K&m&rs. On the day after the 
marriage the wedded pair, followed by a number of women singing, 
are taken outside the house, and the bridegroom is given a sickle, 
with which he cuts a handful of grass. Aiter this a maid-servant 
or one of the female members of the bride’s household plants a stick in 
the ground at somedistanco off, and tho bridegroom and his brotbor- 
in-law race for tho stiok, whioh the winner pulls up. In this contest 
it is an understood thing that the bridegroom must be allowed to win, 
and if the bride s brother Booms to bu getting the best of it lio is 
beaded back by the bridegroom’s friends, so ub to let the latter come 
in first. Polygamy iB permitted in Bengal and Chota Nagpur, 
but is strongly disapproved of in Behar, where the rule is that a man 
may only take a second wife in the event of the first boing barren or 
suffering from an incurable disease. Widow-marriage is forbidden 
in Bengal and Behar, but is still practised in Chota Nagpur by tho 
Magabiyd K&uutrs, who probably loft Behar before tho K&mdrs of 
that province had taken to orthodox ways. Divorce is recognised 
only in Singbhum and the Sant&i Parganas, whore a sal leaf is 
torn in two before the panch&yat as a symbol of separation, and 
divorced wives are allowed to marry again. In other districts a 
faithless wife is turned out of the caste, and either becomes a 
regular prostitute or joins some religious sect of dubious morality. 
Bueh measures, however, are only resorted to in extreme eases, 
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and intrigues within the caste are usually condoned by the 
husband. 

The majority of the Kamars in Bengal aro Vaishnavas, but 
... a few follow the Sakta ritual. Their favourite 

deity is Viswakarma, who is worshipped on the 
last day of Bhddra with offerings of sweetmeats, parched rice, fruits, 
molasses, flowers, sandal-wood paste, Ganges water, cloth, silver 
ornaments, ©to. At the same time they worship the hammer, anvil, 
and other tools used in their handicraft. In Behar they reverence 
as minor gods Hanum&n, Bandi, Goraiyd, KAli, JawAla Mukki, 
JalpA, Bhairab, and two Mahomedan saints —Miran or Shaikh Sadu 
and Saiyad. Cocks, khir, and pari are offered to the latter, and 
afterwards given away to poor Mahomedans. In Bengal the women 
perform the Ananta, Savitri, Sastki, and Panchami bratcis , and 
Nistdrini, and Mangal Chandi are worshipped by the women and 
children with offerings of sweetmeats, milk, fruit, etc. For the 
servico of the greater gods and in the performance of bfcitas the caste 
employ Brahmans, who are received on equal terms by other 
members of the sacred order. The dead are burned, and a regular 
srdddh performed on the thirty-first day after death. 

Among the Kdmdrs of Dacca, says Dr. Wise, there exists 
a tradition that they were brought from Upper 
Occupation. India by the Muhammadan Government. In 

the ’Am-i-Akbari it is stated that there was an iron mine in Sarkar 
Buzuha, which included Daoca, and in later times j&girs called 
(Utangar were granted to the skilled workmen employed in smelting 
iron from the rod lateritesoil of the Dacca district. At the present 
day, however, the K&m&rs aro unacquainted with the art of smelting 
iron, and they procure pig-iron from Calcutta when a local supply 
is not to be liad. Iron-smelting, indeed, seems to ho practised only 
by the aboriginal Loliars aud Asuras of Chota Nagpur and AY estern 
Bengal, lidmarswork in all metals, including gold and silver, and 
being themselves members of the Nava-Sakha group affect to dospiso 
the professional goldsmith or Sonarhanik, who Jus considered unclean. 
Most Sekras or working goldsmiths are Kam&rs, and more than 
half of tho oaste aro employed as blacksmiths. Tlio regular village 
blacksmith, whether Kdrudr or Dollar, is usually paid in kind, 
receiving four arJiis (about a maund) of paddy per plough. Some 
Kumars, again, are employed to slaughter the animals offered in 
sacrifice to Sakti. In Dacca, where the Kansari or brazier caste is 
no longor met with, the manufacture of the brass utensils solely used 
in Hindu households devolves on the Kamars, their only competitors 
being (lie Ghul&rn Kdyasths, many of whqm engage in this trade* 
They make an alloy ( bharn) with throe parts of copper and four of 
zinc, and with it manufacture oups, lot as ^ and other vessels. Tho 
ranm-wala, or tin-foil maker, is always a Kdmar. Tho tin is obtained 
in bars from Calcutta, and being run into moulds, is, while still soft, 
beaten out until thin enough to be cut into strips, which aro tkon 
stained with lac and turmeric so as to counterfeit the colour of gold. 
The foil so produced is then Bold to the Muhammadan Churl-wala 
to ornament his glass bracelets, aud to the M&lakar to embellish 




chaplets, tiaras, images of gods and goddesses, and the platforms 
paraded on gala days. A smnll number of Ktimars have taken to 
agriculture and trade, and among these a few hold the position 
of zemindars or tenure-holders, while the majority are ocoupancy 
raiyats. The caste has always been an illiterate one, and very few of 
its members have made their way into Government service, or tho 
learned professions. It is, in fact, a common allegation that they 
only learn enough reading and writing to enable them to keep 
accounts. 

The social standing of Kdmdrs is respectable. In Bengal they 
, rank among the Navasdkha, and in Behar they 

ociai status. belong to the group of castes from whose 

hands a Brahman can take water. Except in Singblium and tho 
Santdl Parganas, where fowls are deemed lawful food, they observe 
the same rules regarding diet as the higher castes, but do not con¬ 
sider themselves bound to abstain from spirituous liquors. Like 
the Ekddas Telis, Kdmdrs pride themselves upon not allowing 
their women to wear nose-rings. This prohibition is said to have 
been introduced by a Pardmdnik or headman of the caste because 
a Kdmdr woman dropped her nose-ring on his plate while serving 
him at a feast. In Midnapur tho Pardmdniks hold a very high 
position, and marriages with their families are eagerly sought 
after. All questions bearing on the usages of tho caste are laid 
before them for decision, and disregard of their orders may in tho 
last resort be punished by excommunication. Ordinarily, however, 
a fine is inflicted, of which the Pardmanik himself gets the largest 
share, while the rest is spent in giving a feast to tho Kdmdrs who 
live within his jurisdiction. 

The following statement shows tho number and. distribution of 
Kdmdrs in 1872 and 1881. The figures of the former year iuoludo 
tlioso of Lobdrs. 





DI8TBICT. 

1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bardwan . 

Bankura . 

Birbhum . 

fllidniipur . 

llughli . 

Howrah . 

2-t-Purguuas . 

Nadiya . 

Khulna . 

Jcs-sore . 

Murflhedab&d ... 
JLiinujpur .. 

Itajsli&hye . 

R*r,gpur . 

Cogra ... ... 

Puona ... ... 

Darjiling . 

M'Oti . 

Kueli Bohar . 

T>«oea ... ... 

i’aridpur . 

h:»hnrp,utj 

Mmiuunnilih . 

Tlppoiah 

82,851 

22,750 

10,305 

82,848 

} 11,we 

21,489 

10,005 

14,384 

7,450 

3,059 

4.608 

4,237 

1,475 

0,740 

458 

511 

12,072 

4,758 

11.418 

O.Olo 

0,403 

20,309 
32,328 
9,700 
38,474 
f 11,318 

l 4,373 

12,800 
15,6)5 
7,213 
18,759 
8,952 
C.024 

6.109 
0.711 
1,708 

8.109 
8)0 

1,09 

G19 

10,747 

9,f)4S 

M76 

7,462 

Chittagong . 

1 Nonkhali . 

I Hill Tracts 

Patna . 

1 Gya . 

IShahabnd 
j Mozuliorpur 

i Darbhanga . 

Saran . 

Chnnyparan . 

Monghyr . 

1 Bhagulpur . 

j Purniah . 

1 Sanlal Parganas 

I Mu Id ah . 

1 Cuttack . 

1 Puri . 

Baltimore . 

Tributary States 

i Hu xanbugh . 

| l.ohunbura 

Hlngblmm . 

Mtuabhum ... 

j Tributary States 

2,749 

I, 350 

1 [ 
Js.2 
v - £) 

1 - s ■< 
£ © • 
i*l 

|.sl 

4 frl i. 

% 312 

II, 071 
5,785 
9,704 

17,103 

30,605 

JJl.WW 

?,9M> 

22.05 

6,218 

2,916 
2,118 
53 
77 
4,890 
2,295 
612 
4,491 
lb 
2,790 
2,9-10 
5,495 
3,524 
22,395 
6,895 
14,027 
6,464 
12,7hii 
8 992 
2,295 
054 
7,428 
25,523 
2,766 
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Kamarhet, a mu l or section of 
the Kamarkalla sub-caste of 
Sonars in Beliai’. 

Kamarkalla, a sub-caste of 
Barhis, Loh&rs, and of Sonars in 
Behar who do not permit the 
marriage of widows. 

Kamat, a titlo of Kewats in 
Behar. 

Kdmati,Kamta, Kamti, a title 
of cultivating Dhanuks in Behar. 


Kamb&h&ng, a sopt of Lim¬ 
bus in Darjiling. 

Kambalia, a title of Gareris 
in Behar. 

K&mb&ng, a sept of Limbus 
in Darjiling. 

Kambule, a functional group 
of Jugis in Bengal, 

Kamendra, a gain of the San- 
dilya gotra of Bdrendra Brah¬ 
mans in Bengal. 


l&tTU, Eamia , the blacksmith caste of Nepal, some of whom 

Traditions of origin. » ls0 W f£ in pwdoUS toetato. They claim 
descent from the mythical artificer Viswamitra, 
and profess to have entered Nepal from the plains of India. This 
indeed is probable enough, for their section-names, a list of which 
is given in the Appendix, are not of the type common among 
the Indo-Tibotan races, and seem to be of Indian origin. Their 
physical characteristics also appear to suggest the conclusion that 
they are immigrants from India, who have intermarried freely with 
some of the indigenous races of Nepal. 

A man may not many a woman of his own thar or section, nor 

Marriage. of ^ 0 tp which his mother belonged 

boforo her marriage. Girls marry after they 
are grown up, and oourtship is more or less recognised. Sexual 
intercourse before marriage is said not to be tolerated; but in 
fact tho morals of tho Kami girls are not stricter than those of 
tho young women of other castes in the hills. The marriage 
ceremony appears to have been borrowed from tho Hindu system. 
It takes placo at night. Tho bride and bridegroom stand facing 
each other on either side of an earthen vessel containing what 
is supposed to be a saored fire. Round this they walk seven times, 
keeping the fire always on the right hand. The bride then takes 
her stand by the bridegroom and places her hands on his, while 
her parents, who conduct the ceremony, lay on the joined hands 
of the couple some kusd grass, some leaves of the tel and tulsi, 
and a piece of copper, muttering at the same time some gibberish 
which purports to be Sanskrit sacred texts. The rite is completed 
by the bridegroom smearing some red lead on the bride’s forehead 
and the parting of her hair and putting a necklaeo (poti) of w hite 
beads round her neck. 

Polygamy is permitted, and in theory at least a man may have 
as many wives as he can afford to maintain. Poverty., however, 
and the great liberty which is accorded to women in the hills, tend 
in practice to limit tho number to two. Polyandry is unknown. 
A widow may marry again, and is restricted by no rule© m her 
choice of a second husband, except that she may not marry her lato 




husband’s elder brother or elder cousin, and must obsorvo the 
prohibited degrees which were binding on her before she married. 
The ceremony is of a simpler character .than at the marriage of a 
virgin. No fire is kindled, nor arc texts recited: the bridegroom 
merely puts vermilion on the bride’s forehead and gives her a 
necklace, the proceedings being completed by a feast, at which the 
relations of both parties are present. 

The utmost license of divorce prevails. A husband can get rid 
of his wife whenever be pleases by going through tho symbolic form 
of cutting in two a kind of fruit ( pang-ro) with a bit of wood called 
sinko. In reference to this ceremony, which prevails among several 
other castes, divorce is commonly spoken of in the hills as sinko - 
pangro . Wives are supposed to hove somewhat less extensive powers 
of divorce, and the theoiy is that they can only divorce their husbands 
on the ground of positive ill-treatment. In fact, however, a woman 
who is tired of her husband goes off with any man who will take her, 
and by the custom of the caste the husband has only the right to 
demand from his rival the bride-price originally paid for the woman. 
Divorced wives marry again by the same ceremony that is used at tho 
marriage of a widow. 

Kdmis admit into their caste members of any costo bigbor in 
rank than their own. No ceremony is performed on such occasions, 
and the consent of the panchdyat of the caste is all that is required 
to confer tho privilege of membership. Instances of such changes of 
caste taking place do not, however, very frequently occur. The usual 
cause is that a man of a higher casto has taken a Kdmi girl as a 
mistress, and has got into trouble with his own people for eating 
with a woman of lower rank. 

The caste know nothing of Hindu law, and profess to be guided 
in matters of inheritance and succession by a tribal custom of their 
own. This, however, presents no features of special interest. Sons 
take equal shares in the property. Failing sons, brothers and 
brothers’ sons inherit. If no male relatives survive) daughters and 
daughters’ sons succeed. 

Kamis pose as orthodox Hindus, worshipping Kali and 
Religion. regarding Yiswakarmtt as their tutelary deity. 

The bonds of Hinduism, however, lie very 
lightly upon them, and their real worship is directed to certain 
auimistic powers, known as Kuldin, Anardhd, Khodai, and 
Daramastd, among whom tho sections of the caste are parcelled out 
in a curious and uneven fashion. Of theso ill-defined shapes, Kulain 
is the most popular. To him all the thirty-eight sections sacrifico 
goats, sheep, and fowlR twice in the year, besides burning ineonso at 
every full moon. The Gadaili, Sasankhar, and Darndl sections 
slay pigs in honour of Khoddi while Anaxdhd and Ddramastd are 
worbhipped by the Gajmdr and Kharka-Bdyu sections, respectively, 
with the offering of a white cock. Tlio offerings in each case are eaten 
by the worshippers. Kdmis have no Drahmans, and any member 
of the caste who chances to havo a turn for religion officiates as 
priest. 


misr/ty^ 
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The dead are burned, thrown into a river, or buried, as may 
~p>. be found convenient at the time. The two 

' p0f?a 0 10 oac * former methods are considered the most res¬ 

pectable. Persons who affect special orthodoxy take the ashes of 
their dead to the Ganges, but such cases are comparatively rare. 
The fun oral ceremony is a curious one. After the corpse has been 
disposed of, the mourners have their heads and faces entirely shaved, 
including the eyebrows. They put off their ordinary clothes and 
dress themselves in a waistcloth and a blanket, a bit of white 
linen being tied over the forehead. In this dress they stay at home 
for ten days, during which time they take only ono meal a day, abstain, 
from meat, salt, and oil, do not receive or pay visits, and, as far as may 
be, avoid conversing with their fellows. On the eleventh day a 
feast is prepared for the relatives of the deceased; but before they can 
partake of it a small portion of every dish must be put on a leaf-plate 
and taken out into the jungle for the spirit of the dead man, and care¬ 
fully watched until a fly or other insect settles on it. The watcher 
then covers up the plate with a slab of stone, eats his own food, 
which he brings with him to the place, and returns to tell the rela¬ 
tives that the dead man’s spirit has received the offoring set for 
him. The feast can then begin. The watcher is a member of the 
caste, who is paid for his services as if he were a Brahman. No 
ceremonies are performed for the benefit of ancestors in general, 
childless ancestors, or men who have died a violent death. 

Notwithstanding that they abstain from eating beef and have 
Social status. adopted several Hindu usages, the social 

standing of Kamis among the hill castes is 
decidedly low, and Tibetans, Murmis. Mangars, and members of 
the Kiranti group will not eat, drink, or smoke with them. Their 
position is clearly marked by the fact; that they eat with the Surki 
caste. They regard pork and fowls as lawful food, and indulge 
freely in strong drink. 

In 1881 the Kamis numhored 3,723 in Daijiling, 107 in 
Champaran, 9 in Bliagalpur, and 580 in the Tributary States of 
Chota Nagpur, while none were separately returned for 1872. 


<SL 


K&mia , a synonym for Kami. 

Kami a, a suh-casto of Loh&rs 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Kamila, a title of Sonars in 
Singbhum. 

Kamiya, an cndogumous divi¬ 
sion of Nep&li Brahmans. 

Kamkali, a gain of the BAtsya 
gotra of Barendra Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Kamkar, a title of Kahars in 
Chota Nagpur. 


Kamlait, a section of the 
Kamar sub-caste of Bosadhs in 
Behar. 

Kaml&-Kcim&r, a sub-casto 
of K&m&rs in Bardw’an. 

Kampti, a section of tlio 
Kadar casto in Behar which in¬ 
termarries with the Bfirik, K&pari, 
Marik, Darbe, Manjhi, and Bare 
sections, but not with the rest. 

K&mrdm, a mil or section of 
tho Naomulii or ’Majraut sub- 
oaate of Go&las iu Behar. 
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Kamrupi. a sub-caste of Brah¬ 
mans from Assam who serve as 
cooks or priests in Northern 
Bengal. 

Kamsarke Wldhto, a section of 
the Biy&kut and Kkaridaha 
Kalwars in Behar. 

Kamtaria, a section of Kan- 
auji& Dollars in Behar. 

Kamti, a section of the Kul- 
sunri sub-caste of Sumis in Behar. 

llaiT, a very low caste of 
musicians akin to the Dorns; 
Musalman workers in steel, who 
repair umbrellas, make fish¬ 
hooks, etc. 


Kdndi-tVJadap, a section of 
the Mahmud&baz sub-caste of 
Napits. 

Kanaka, a section of Kumhars 
in Jessore. 

Kanakrishi, a section of 
Sutradhars in Bengal. 

Kanakwar, a sept of Baj- 
puts in Behar. 

Kana-SVlac’nhri, a sopt of 
Gonds in Ghota Nagpur. 

Kanap, a section of the Sat- 
mulicL Maghaya sub-caste of 
Kandus in Behar. 


Kanaujia, a designation of numerous and widely-distributed 
sub-castes and sections of castes of very different social standing. In 
the ease of the higher castes the name doubtless implies a notion of 
their having come originally from Kanauj or Ilanya-Kubja, the 
famous old capital of Ajodhy/t or Oudh, on the Kalindi, a tributary 
of the Ganges in the North-West Provinces. Its occurrence among 
the lower castes is accounted for by Mr. Beames in liis edition of 
Sir Henry Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary, by the remark that 
“ whenever the lower castes begin to talk about their subdivisions 
they always give them the grandest possible names, such as ChauhAn, > 
Kanaujia, and so on.” This is true so far as it goes, but it hardly 
goes far enough. One would like to know why the grand names 
are selected. The eluo is probably to bo found in the fact that many 
of the lower castes are attached in various sorts of servile capacities 
to the landholding families of the higher castes. In such cases it 
is in accordance with the passion for imitation which runs through 
the caste system that the servants should adopt the tribal designations 
of the masters, just as the Kajputs themselves have borrowed the gotras 
of the Brahmans. A sub-easte of Barhis in Behar who are said to 
have come from Gorakhpur. They make boxes, desks, etc., and do 
joiner’s work of all kinds, but consider themselves debarred by 
. custom from making panels, doors, windows, and the larger class of 
woodwork used in houses; a sub-easte of Ahirs or Goalfis in Behar 
who bear the title Gop and belong to the Kasyap gotra. They make 
curds and serve the higher castes. A sub-caste of Halwais in'Behar, 
who are confectioners by occupation. A sub-caste of Hindu Jolahas 
% (Tantwa or Tfinti) in Behar; a sub-paste of Brahman, Dhanuk, 
Dhobi, Doeadh, Hajjam (barber), Kandu, Kumhar, Koiri, Lohiir, 
Sonar, Tambuli, Tanti, Teli, and Tkatkera castes in Behar. 
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Kanauli, a section of the Pach- 
ainy& sub-caste of Dorns in Behar. 

Kanbindhd, pierced ears, a 
section of Kurmis in Chota Nag¬ 
pur and Orissa. 

Kanchaba, dog, a totemistic 
sept of Jucings in Orissa. 

Kanchan, a section of Brah¬ 
mans. 

Kanchanbh&r, a section of 
Bablians in Behar. 

Kanchanpur, a section of the 
Karan K&yasths in Behar. 


Lohdrs, and Oraons in Chota 
Nagpur ; a section of Kahdrs 
in Behar. 

Kandar, a mul or section of 
the Clihamulid Madhesia sub- 
caste of Halwais in Behar. 

Kandare, a gain or sub-sec- 
tiou of Saptasati Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Kandaria, a thar or section of 
Nepali Brahmans. 

Kandarpa, a sub-section of 
the Bharadwaja section of Utkal 
Brahmans. 


Kand , a synonym for Kandh. 


Kandeil, a mul or section of 
the Tinmulia Madhesia sub-caste 
of Halwais in Behar. 


Kanda, a kind of sweet potato, 
a totemistio sept of Mundas, 

JUTUhlt, Kondhy Khond , Kui-loka, Kui-enju, a Dravidian tribe, 
inhabiting that part of the territory of the Rdjd of Boad, one of the 
tributary states of Orissa, known as the Kandhmals, a hilly tract 
of country 40 miles in length, and in extreme breadth 24 miles, with 
an area of about 800 square miles. These Kandhs call themselves 
Maliah Kandhs as distinguished from the Beniah Kandhs, who 
inhabit Gumsur in Madras. The general character of the country is 
wild and mountainous; it consists of a confused succession of ranges 
covered with dense sal forests. The Kandhs live in scattered villages 
surrounded with patches of cultivation. There aro 677 villages 
with a population of 58,959 souls. It is calculated that two-thirds 
of the country is covered with jungle. The people are shy and 
timid, hating contact with the inhabitants of the plains. They love 
tlie wild mountain gorges, and prefer the stillness of jungle life, and 
fly to the most inaccessible parts on the least alarm. They live by 
hunting and rude agriculture. like many other wild tribes, they 
are in the habit of clearing patches of land in the forest during the 
cold weather, and firing it in the hot w r eather. Seed is sown among 
the ashes after the commencement of the rains. After tho seoond 
year the land is abandoned, and a fresh clearing made. ' The people 
produce barely sufficient food for half the year, and supply their 
wants for the remainder by bartering turmeric, of which they raise 
largo quantities. The Kandhs regard themselves as proprietors of 
the land, and insist upon their rights with that curious pertinacity 
which distinguishes the cognato tribes of Sant&l, Munda and Ho. 

The Kandhs call thomselves Kui-loka or Kui-enju. The 
Origin derivation of tho name Kandh is obscure, nor 

h as the critical study of the' Kandh dialects 
gone far enough to throw' any light on the subjeot. Some seek 
to identify it with the Uriya woi’d Khanda } denoting a measure 
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of land reckoned by the quantity of seed sown, and support this 
view by reference to the Kandh tradition that once upon a time 
they were a race of quiet cultivators dwelling in the plains of 
Orissa. But why should the fact of men having ‘acres’ to till 
lead them to call themselves by so obviously inappropriate a name, 
and that too in a language with which ex hypothesi they, could 
have no acquaintance? Another theory refers to the mention in 
the Ramayana of a tribe of Asuras, called Skandh-Asuras, ruling over 
the forest of Dandaka, the hilly tract extending from the Vindhya 
hills to the river Krishna, and suggests that the Kandhs may be 
a remnant of these, the initial S having been dropped by phonetic 
corruption. A third and in some respects more plausible hypothesis 
derives the name from Khanda , the Uriya for a sword which is said 
to be the totem or distinguishing mark of the tribe. Where 
the data are so vague and uncertain, no opinion can be usefully 
put forward. I may, however, point out, arguing from analogous 
cases, that tribal names usually belong to one of two types. Either 
they consist simply of the word for 4 man ’ in the tribal language, 
or they are epithets bestowed by Hindu neighbours usually casting 
some aspersion on the usages of the tribe in the matter of food. 
IXoro or Ho is an instance of the former type; Musahar and, 
according to some authorities, Kol or Kolh of the latter. These 
lines of inquiry, if followed up by persons adequately acquainted 
with the various dialects concerned, ought, one would think, to 
lead in course of time to a satisfactory solution of the question. 

Tho Kandhs of the Orissa Kandhmals, with whom alone we are 
now concerned, are supposed to have entered 
the Kandhmals from the south about 250 years 
ago, driving out the feeble and unwarlike Kurums or Kurmis who 
appear to have been the original occupants of these tracts. They arc 
divided into two classes— (1) Uriya Kandh, (2) Malua or Arria 
Kandh. The former are Kandhs who from social intercourse with 
the Uriyas havo abandoned many Kandh usages and adopted Hindu 
customs in their place; while the Malua or hill Kandhs still adhere 
strictly to tho original observances of the tribe. Within tho limits of 
tho Kandhmals these two groups have not yet become striotly 
endogamous, and owing perhaps to the eparseness of the population 
of those tracts, intermarriages still take place between them. But the 
Malua Kandhs already refuse to intermarry with the Uriya Kandhs 
of Bod Proper and Gumsur, whom they regard as having lowered 
themselves by taking to Hindu practices; and it seems probable that 
in course of time an equally complete separation will be brought about 
between the Uriya and Malua Kandhs of the Kandhmals. 

The fine physique of the Kandhs—a point on which all observers 

ag rC e_may perhaps be due in some measure to their custom of 

admitting into the tribo members of other stooks, always excepting 
tho weaver Pine or Domnas and tho sweeper EUm. The price 
pai l for Iho privilege of admission into the Kandh community 
varies in different parts of the Kandhmals, but is invariably reckoned 
in buffaloes and stroug drink. A great feast is made and tho new 
member is formally induoted into the tribe. 
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In close contact with the Kandhs and dwelling in the same 
villages with them, we find three castes bearing names which seem to 
indicate some sort of connexion with the tribe. These are the Kui~ 
Kumliareriju or Kandh-Kumhars, the Kui-Loharenju or Kandli- 
Lohars. and the Kui-Gonrenju or Kandh-Gonds. Although these 
castes have adopted the religion, customs and dress of the Kandhs, 
they are still not recognised as members of the Kandh community, 
and Kandhs will not intermarry or eat with them. It is possible 
therefore that there may be no tie of blood between them and the 
Kandhs, and that their imitation of Kandh observances is due merely 
to their having been long settled in the Kandh country and having 
forgotten their own rites. On the other hand, if we compare these 
names with the similar combinations found among the Mundas, 
Oraons, and other tribes of Chota Nagpur, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the castes in question must have arisen from inter¬ 
marriages between women of the Kandh tribe and Hindu artisans 
who had settled in Kandh villages. 

Ethnologists have long been aware that the custom of exogamy 
, is rigorously observed among the Kandhs. 

Aogamj. In his Essay on Primitive Marriage, first pub¬ 

lished in 1865, the late Mr. J. F. McLennan refers to Major 
Macpherson’s Account of the Religion of the Khonds in Orissa for 
“the distinct statement that among the Khonds inter-marriage 
between persons of the same tribe, however large or scattered, 
ib considered incestuous and punishable by death.” Notwith¬ 
standing the stringency of the rule, and although owing to the 
prevalence among them of human sacrifices and infanticide, the 
Kandhs liavo beon under the close observation of British officers 
ever since 1837, I have had the greatest difficulty in ascertaining 
the precise form of exogamy practised by them, and indeed in 
getting any information at all on the subject. In reply to repeated 
inquiries addressed to several different correspondents well acquaint¬ 
ed with the tribe and enraged in official work among them, I 
have been assured that the Kandhs have no exogamons subdivisions 
at all, and that their matrimonial arrangements are regulated, so far 
as the avoidance of consanguineous marriages is concerned, by the 
comparatively modern system of calculating prohibited degrees 
iom a common ancestor. The facts now recorded, which I regret to 
say are still incomplete, reached mo only a few days before the 
comp c ion of those volumes. They were ascertained for me in 
TnWn. , con( fucted at my request by Mr. James Taylor, 

• f S1 r 1 0 J “ 0 Kandhmals, whose intelligence in carrying out my 
mi 10 r S f a m glad to have this opportunity of acknowledging. 
ia l uv Sl0u ^ have been ascertained with difficulty, and that 
uy s , uc ave escaped the notice of so many observers, is quite 
in keeping with my oxperiouoo in other parts of llengal. The rules 
which govern the custom of exogamy, and the caste or tribal 
divisions by means of which that custom is worked, concern the inner 
liie ot mo peopiO; and leave no trace on their relatione with the out¬ 
side world« I hey are a sort of shibboleth, understood only bv 
members of the tribe itself. Even among them this knowledge is 
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often confined to heads of families or villages, priests, genealogists, 
match-makers, and such-like persons whose business it is to look after 
tell matrimonial arrangements of the tribe. Bor this reason they 
form not only the most archaic, but also the most durable portion 
of the body of custom which a given tribe or caste observes, and are 
the least liable to be modified or destroyed by the operation of fic¬ 
tion and of the inveterate tendency to imitate the institutions of 
groups supposed to be socially superior, which has done and is 
constantly doing so much to force all tribal observances into conform¬ 
ity with the standard Brahmanical pattern. 

The Kandhs of the Orissa Kandhmals are divided into fifty 
gochis or exogamous septs, each of which bears the name of a muta 
or village, believes all its members to be descended from a common 
ancestor, and as a rule dwells as a body of blood relations in the 
commune muta or group of villages after which it is called. The 
Kandh gochi appears therefore to represent the nearest approach that 
has yet been discovered to the “ local exogamous tribe,” supposed by 
Mr. McLennan to be the primary unit of human society. A list of 
the gochis is given in Appendix I. Each gochi is further split up 
into sub-septs called k-Iambus. Each dwelling in one of the villages 
making up the muta or commune. Of these I have not yet been 
able to obtain a complete list. 

The sub-sept, like the sept, traces its origin to a single ancestor, 
but he is a personage of more recent date than the progenitor of the 
sept. The relations included in the former aro comparatively neai', 
while the connexion between members of the gochi is much moro 
remote, and in the modern sense of the word they can hardly bo 
called relations at all. The sub-sopt seems in fact to be a sort of 
joint-family expanded to form a village community, the members of 
which are invited to marriages, festivals and similar domestic 
ceremonies to which it would be impossible to bring together the 
larger group. On occasions of special importance, when, for exam¬ 
ple, a casus belli is thought to have arisen between a sept and its 
neighbours, the whole gochi is summoned to meet in council and 
consider the question laid beioro it. 

A Kandh may not many a woman of his own gochi, even 
Marriage. though she belong to a different hlambu from 

himself. Both gochi and hlambu go by the 
father’s side, and I can find no traces of female kinship having 
ever been recognised by the Kandhs. Tho use of the division into 
I;Iambus can best be illustrated by an actual example. Let us suppose 
that a man of the Besringia gochi and Besera hlambu marries a 
woman of the Kutrengia gochi and Bisunga hlambu . Their son 
would belong to tho same gochi and hlambu as his father, and would 
bo precluded from marrying a woman of the hlambu to which his 
mother belonged, but might marry into any of the other four 
hUnubus of the Kutrengia gochi . This prohibition holds good lor 
throe generations in the descending lino, niat many Kundha prefer to 
oxtuiid it to the fourth. They take, in fact, as Mr. Taylor pertinently 
reuiiu'ka, much tho samo view of it as many Europeans tako of inter¬ 
marriage between first cousins, It will bo soon from this that the 
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rule forbidding marriage within the mother’s Irfambu serves for the 
Kandhs much the same purpose as is ordinarily effected by the 
standard formula for reckoning prohibited degrees. This formula is 
unknown to the Kandhs of the Kandhmals, and their arrangements 
for guarding against consanguineous marriages consist solely of the 
simple rules regarding the gochi and the Irfambu which have been 
explained above. A similar system exists among the Snntuls, but 
the septs and sub- septs are not localised as they are among the 
Kandhs, and the prohibition of marriage within the mother’s sub¬ 
sept is not so stringently enforced. 

Kandh gilds are usually married when of full age in most cases 
to men of their own choice, and after a regular process of courtship 
considerable license is allowed to the young meu and maidens 
of the tribe, and sexual intercourse before marriage is tacitly 
recognised. Infidelity after marriage is said to be rare ; the adulterer 
if found out atones for his fault by paying an indemnity to the 
husband. Until this has been done, the woman is excluded from social 
intercourse with her neighbours. Widows and divorced wives may 
marry again. A bride-price is paid to the father. The widow’s choice 
of a second husband is in theory unfettered ; but it is considered the 
right thing for her to marry her late husband’s younger brother. In 
the event of her marrying an outsider, she retains the charge of her 
children until the girls attain puberty and the boys are old enough 
to hold the plough. In any case she has no rights over her late 
husband’s proporty, which goes to his childron, or failing them to 
his brother. 

When a Kandh youth is of an ago to marry, his parents find 
out who he has fallen in love with, and send a go-between, usually 
a man of the Pan caste, to ascertain the views of the girl’s parents, 
and to approach the delicate question of the price to be paid for tho 
bride. It' these preliminary negotiations are successful, a deputation 
of the boy’s relations go soon afterwards to the girl’s house, and 
a general drinking bout is held, at which the amount of the bridevprice 
is definitely fixed. The price is reckoned in pots or lives, a term of 
somewhat vague conuotation, which includes buffaloes, cows, goats, 
brass plates and cooking vessels, ornaments and things in general. 
Its amount varies with the wealth of tho bride’s father, to whom it 
is paid. It may extoud to as many as forty pots, and the payment 
may be spread over two or three years. Soon after the relations 
have reported the result of their negotiations, tho bridegroom pays 
a virit to liis future father-in-law’s house, bringing with him the 
first instalment of the bride-price. The formal betrothal is theu 
effected by the bridegroom putting a necklace round tho girl’s 
neck, while she pour 3 oil over his head. 

On the day before the wedding the bridegroom and his male 
relations go in procession to the bride’s house* where they spoml 
that evening and tho noxt morning in feasting* The essential 
and binding portion of the marriage ceremony, in which the bride’s 
father officiates as priest, i-; said to consist of his taking tho 
right bauds of tho couple and spitting on the palm of each* The 
effect of this in the case of the bride is to remove her from her 
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original sept, and to preclude her from re-entering her father’s house. 
The married couple are carried off on the backs of tho bridegroom’s 
friends to his house, where the marriage is consummated. On 
the next day a feast is made, and the girl sits on a couch 
surrounded by the women of the* village and pretends to weep. 
After this has gone on for some time she and her husband are seized 
by his friends and carried about in triumph. A short dance 
follows, and both are replaced on the couch. Then the bride’s male 
relations take hold of the bride and run away with her, hotly 
pursued by the girls of the village who pummel the men soundly, 
recapture the bride, and bring her back to her husband. After 
this the bride’s* relations return to their own village. On the day 
after the marriage the bride and bridegroom, takiug with them an 
old man to officiate as priest, go a little way outside the village and 
worship Dhnrma Pennu with offerings of fowls, eggs, rice and 
strong drink in order to secure a happy life and male offspring. A 
high standard of conjugal fidelity is observed among the Kandhs, 
and husbands usually treat their wives kindly. Polygamy as a 
practice is unknown. If a woman proves barren, the husband may 
take a second wife; but in such cases the two wives havo separate 
houses and enjoy equal privileges. 

About a month before her confinement is expected, the woman 
Birth and her husband pay a visit to her parent’s 

house and get from them some toys for the 
child, consisting usually of a small bow and arrow, a winnowing fan, 
and a small basket. These are hung up in tho house till they are 
wanted. A few days before tho confinement both husband and wife 
leave their house and take up their abode in an outside room set apart 
for this purpose. There tho husband cooks and eats with the wife, 
and in the case of a first confinement ho or his father sacrifices a pig 
with offering of cooked and uncooked rice and libations of strong 
drink to tho spirits of their ancestors, in order that nothing may go 
wrong. No ono oim enter the room while labour is going on on pain of 
becoming ceremonially unclean, and the husband has to give whatever 
assistance is necessary. After the placenta has passed, the cooking 
pots hitherto in use are broken and visitors are admitted; but they 
may not eat with the parents of the child until a further period of 
twelve days has elapsed, when a further breaking of pots takes plaoe, 
and a feast is given to the neighbours. When the child is two or 
three year3 old, its head is shaved and a small ceremony is performed 
calling upon tlio dead ancestors to protect it from scald, itch, and 
similar diseases of the skin. Prom the age of ton or twelve the hair 
is allowod to grow again. No ceremonies aro performed after birth 
or when a boy or girl attains puberty. 

As regards succession to property, the general rulo is that tho 
Buecesaiou sons ^ e< l ua ^ sharea, b u t the portion of tlio 
eldest is sometimes larger than that of tho 
otliers. The widow gets a share equal to that of a son. If a man 
dies without male issue, leaving a widow and a daughter, tho widow 
takes his moveable property in full ownership, but has only a life- 
iuteresi in his land, which goes to his nearest male relatives on her 
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deatli Daughters never share in the inheritance, but are entitled to 
maintenance out of the estate until they are married. Adoption is 
unknown. A stop-son has no rights in the estate of his step-fathor. 

Much has been written about the religion of the -Kandhs, but 
Boligion. the subject can hardly be regarded as having 

yet been fully cleared up. Major Macpherson’s 
account of the matter ascribes to the Kandhs religious conceptions of 
a ' 1 ! -^ advanced character, quite out of keeping with their primitive 
social organization, and one is inclined to suspect that the persons 
irom whom he derived his information must have described to him 
rather their ideal view of what the religion of the tribe ought to he 
than what it actually was. For this reason instead of entering upon 
a lengthy discussion of the subject as treated by him, and endeavour- 
mg by analysis and comparison with the beliefs of cognate tribes to 
get at the aotual facts underlying liis account, I prefer to state very 
briotly what is known about the Kandhs of the Kandhmals, trusting 
-o future research to work out the problem in fuller detail. 

The Kandhs of the Kandhmals recognise three principal »ods_ 

ithanna Ponnu, Saru Penuu, and Taru Pennu. The functions of 
Dharma Penuu appear to be of a somewhat more general character 
dian those _ assigned to the other two. No regular times or 
seasons are fixed for his worship, and he is appealed to only in cases 
ot illness or at tho birth of a first child. His worship is performed 
by a guru who may be of any caste, but is usually either a Kandh 
or a I an. The gurus usually have the power of throwing them¬ 
selves or feigning to throw themselves into a state of hypnotio trance 
and are supposed to bo able to cure diseases by touching people’ 
tymg them up with bits of throad, and similar rauminory. On 
the whole Dharma Ponnu may best ho described as the god of tho 
family and of tho tribe itsolf. Saru Pennu is the god of the hills, 
a divinity apparently of muoh tho same typo as tho Marang Burn of 
the Santals and Mundas. Ho is a jealous god, and does not like people 
to trespass on Ins domain, and tho chief object of tho worship which 
is performed in his honour in April and May is to induce him to 
protect from the attaoks of wild animals people whose business takes 
them among the forest-clad hills of the Kandhmals, and also to 
secure a full yield of tho jungle products whiohthe Kandhs, like most 
Similar tribes, use so largely for food. The priests of Saru Pennu 
are called dehuri, aud tho appropriate offerings are a goat and a fowl 
with rice and strong drink. Tho offerings are partaken of by the 
5jJ|2 9 ^ani . P £ nnu > ‘if earth god, takes the place among 
so Kandhs of fan Pennu, the earth goddess, familiar to students 
of lie voluminous official literature which treats of the sniSsTon 
“ice among the Kandhs. He isbelievod to be Try 

affiiS them his f ger Upon those who neglect his worship^ 

alllictmg them with various diseasos, destroyiug their crops, and caus¬ 
ing them to he devoured by tigers knd hoards. In order to aSd 
these evils the Kandhs offer buffaloes and goats to the god at irreguW 
intervals, apparently whenever they think that be stands in need 
ol being appeased. His. priests are called jhankai 
who actually sacrifices the animals is known 
of the dehuri, thejhankar and the rnni are hi 
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Although human sacrifice has now boon abandoned by the 

„ Kandhs, and the memory of it is believed to 

. unman sacrifice. have almost tlied out £ the Kandhmals of 

Orissa, an account of the tribe would be incomplete without some 
mention of the terrible practices which formerly prevailed. As I 
am not in a position to add any fresh facts to those already on 
record in the reports on the subject, I venture to quote the admir¬ 
able description of this phase of Kandh superstition which is given 
by my friend, Mr. J. G. Frazer, of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
volume 1, pages 384-90 of The Golden Bough 1 The best known 
case of human sacrifices systematically offered to ensure good crops is 
supplied by the Khonds or Kandhs, another Dravidinn race in Bengal. 
Our knowledge of them is derived from the accounts written by 
British officers, who forty or fifty years ago were engaged in putting 
them down. 2 The sacrifices were offered to the earth goddess, Tari 
Pennu or Bera Pennu, and were believed to ensure good crops and 
immunity from all disease and accidents. In particular, they were 
considered necessary in the cultivation of turmeric, tho Khonds argu¬ 
ing that the turmeric could not have a deep red colour without the 
shedding of blood. 3 4 The victim or Meriah was acceptable to the 
goddess only if he had been purchased, or had been bom a victim, 
that is, the son of a victim father, or had "been devoted as a child 
by his father or guardian. Khonds in distress often sold their chil¬ 
dren for victims, ‘ considering tho beatification of their souls certain, 
and their death, for the benefit of mankind, the most honourable pos¬ 
sible. 5 A man of the Panua (Pan) tribe was once seen to load a Khond 
with curses, and finally to spit in his face, because the Khond had sold 
for a victim his own child, whom the Panua had wished to marry. 
A party of Khonds, who saw this, immediately pressed forward to com¬ 
fort the seller of his child, saying—‘your child has died that all the 
w orld may live, and the earth goddess herself will wipe that spittlo 
from your face. 51 The victims w'ere often kept for years before they 
were sacrificed. Being regarded as consecrated beings, they were 
treated with extremo affection, mmgled with deference, and were 
welcomed wherever they went, A Meriah youth, on attaining 
maturity, was generally given a wife, who was herself usually a 
Meriah or victim, and with her lie received a portion of land and 
farm-stock. Their offspring were also victims. Human sacrifices 
were offered to the earth goddess by tribes, branches of tribes, or 
villages, both at periodical festivals and on extraordinary occasions. 
The periodical sacrifices were generally so arranged by tribes and 
divisions of tribes that each head of a family was enabled, at least 
once a year, to procure a shred of flesh for his fields, generally about 
the time when his chief crop was laid down. 6 

“ The mode of performing these tribal sacrifices was as follows. 
Ten or twelve days before the sacrifice, the victim was devoted by 

1 The Golden Bough . a study in comparative Beligion, London, 1890 . 

* Major S. 0. MacphersoD, Memorials of Service in India , p. 113*0.; 
Major- General John Campbell, Wild Tribes of Khondistav, pp. 52-58, etc, 

J. Campbell, op. cit., p. 

4 8. C . JVlacphcraou, op, cit., p. 115 so 

'lb., p, 113. 
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cutting off Iris lmir, which until then was kept unshorn. Crowds 
of men and women assembled to witness the sacrifice, none might 
bo excluded, since the sacrifice was declared to be i for all mankind/ 
It was preceded by several days of wild revelry and gross debau¬ 
chery. 1 On the day before the sacrifice the victim, dressed in a new 
garment, was led forth from the village in solemn procession, with 
music and dancing, to the Meriah grove, which was a clump of high 
forest trees standing a little way from the village and untouched by 
the axe. In this grove the victim was tied to a post, which was 
sometimes placed between two plants of the sankissar shrub. Ho 
was then anointed with oil, ghee, and turmeric, and adorned with 
flowers ; and 6 a species of reverence, which it is not easy to distin¬ 
guish from adoration/ was paid to him throughout the day. 2 A 
great struggle now arose to obtain the smallest relic from his person ; 
a particle of the turmeric paste with which he was smeared, or 
a drop of his spittle, was esteemed of sovereign virtue, especially by 
the women. The crowd danced round the post to music, and 
addressing the earth, said, ‘ 0 God, we offer this sacrifice to you; 
give us good crops, seasons, and health/ 3 

“On the last morning the orgies, which had been scarcely 
interrupted during tho night, were resumed, and continued till noon, 
when thoy ceased, and the assembly proceeded to consummate tho 
sacrifice. The victim was again anointed with oil, and each person 
touched the anointed part, and wiped the oil on his own head. In 
some places tho victim was then taken in procession round the village 
from door to door, whore some plucked hair from his head, and 
others begged for a drop of his spittle, with which they anointed 
their heads. 4 As the viotim might not be bound nor make any show 
of resistance, the bones of his arms and, if necessary, his legs were 
broken ; but often this precaution was rendered unnecessary by 
stupefying him with opium. 5 The mode of puttiug him to death 
varied in different places. One of the commonest modes seems to 
have been strangulation, or squeezing to death. Tho branch of 
a green troo was cleft several feet down the middle ; the victim’s 
neck (in other places, his chest) was inserted in tho cloft, which the 
priest, aided by his assistants, strove with all his force to close. 0 
Then ho wounded tho victim slightly with his axe, whoroupon the 
crowd rushed at the victim and cut the flesh from tho bones, leaving 
the head and bowels untouched. Sometimes he was cut up alivo. 7 
In Ckinun Kimedy ho was dragged along the fields, surrounded by 
the crowd, who, avoidiug his head ami intestines, hacked the llosh 
from his body with their knives till ho died. 8 ' Another very common 


S. C. .Macpherson, op. cit p. 117 sq .; J. Campbell, p. 112. 

* S. 0 . Maopherson, p. 118. 

3 J. Campbell, p. 54 , 

1 J. Campbell, pp. 55, 112 . 

5 S. C. Macpherson, p. 119; J. Campbell, p. 113. 

6 S. 0. Macphcrson, p. 127. "Instead of tho branch ,of a green tree, 
Campbell mentions two strong planks or bamboos (p. 57) or a slit bamboo 

(p. 182 )” 

7 J. Campbell, pp. 66 , 68 , 120. 

s Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, p. 288, quoting Colonel Campbell’s Report. 
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mode of sacrifice in the same distriot was to fasten tho victim to tho 
proboscis. of a wooden elephant, which revolved on a stout post, 
and, as it whirled round, the crowd cut the flesh from the victim 
while life remained. In some villages Major Campbell found as 
many as fourteen of these wooden elephants, which had been used 
at sacrifices. 1 In one district the victim was put to death slowly by 
fire. A low stage was formed, sloping on either side like a roof ; 
upon it the victim was placed, his limbs wound round with cords to 
confine his struggles. Fires were then lighted and hot brands 
applied, to make him roll up and down the slopes of the stage as 
long as possible ; for the more tears he shed the more abundant 
would be tho supply of rain. Next day the body was cut to 
pieces. 2 


“ The flesh cut from the victim was instantly taken home by 
the persons who had been deputed by each village to bring it. To 
secure its rapid arrival, it was sometimes forwarded by relays of men, 
and conveyed with postal fleotnoss fifty or sixty miles. 3 4 In each 
village all who stayed at home fasted rigidly until the flesh arrived. 
The bearer deposited it in the place of public assembly, where it 
was received by tho priest and the heads of families. Tho priest 
divided it into two portions, one of which he offered to the earth 
goddess by burying it in a whole in tho ground with his back 
turned, and without looking. Then each man added a little earth 
to bury it, and the priest poured water on the spot from a hill gourd. 
The other portion of flesh he divided into as many shares as there 
wore heads of houses present. Each head of a house rolled his 
shred of flesh in leaves, and buried it in his favourite field, placing 
it in the earth behind his back without looking; 1 In some places 
each man carried his portion of flesh to the stream which watered his 
fields, and there hung it on a pole. 5 For three days thereafter no 
houso was swept; and in one distriot strict silence was observed, no 
tiro might bo given out, no wood cut, and no «etrangers reeoived. 
The remains ol the human victim (namely, the head, bowels, and 
bones) were watched by strong parties the night after the sacrifice ; 
and next morning they were burned, along with a whole sheep,, on 
a funeral pile, a he ashes were scattered over the fields, laid as paste 
over the houses and granaries, or mixed with the new corn to 
preserve it from insects. 0 Sometimes, however, the head and bones 
wero buried, not burnt/ After the suppression of the human sacri¬ 
fices, inferior victims were substituted in some places ; for instance, 


' J. Campbell, p. hw6. The elephant represented the earth goddess her- 
sH., who was here conceived m elephant-form; Campbell, pp. 51,126. In 
he lull tracts of Goomsur she was represented in peacoek-form, and tho post 
to which the victim was bound bore the effigy of a peacock, Campbell, p. 64. 

‘SC. MacpherBon, p. 130. 

J Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal , p, 288, referring to Colonel Campbell's 
lieport. ° 

l ?• 9; ^epherson, p* 129, ep., J. Campbell, pp. 65, 58, 113, 121, 187. 

4 J, Campbell, p. 182. ^ 

! 8- C. MacpherBon, p. 128; Dallon, l. c. 

• ' J. Campbell, pp, 56, 182. 
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in the capital of Chinna Kimedy, a goat took the place of a human 
victim. 1 2 

“ In theso Khond sacrifices the Meriahs are represented by our 
authorities as victims offered to propitiate the earth goddess. But 
from the treatment of the victims, both before and after death, it 
appears that the custom cannot be explained as merely a propitiatory 
sacrifice. A part of the flesh certainly was offered to the earth 
goddess, but the rest of the flesh was buried by each householder 
in his fields, and the ashes of tho other parts of tho body were 
scattered over the fields, laid as paste on tho granaries, or mixed 
with the now corn. These latter customs imply that to the body 
of the Meriah there were ascribed a direct or intrinsic power of 
making the crops to grow, quite independent of the indirect efficacy 
which it might have as an offering to secure the goodwill of tho 
deity. In other words, tho flesh and ashes of the victim were bolieved 
to bo endowed with a magical or physical power of fertilising the 
land. The same intrinsio power was ascribed to the blood and tears 
of tho Moriah, his blood causing tho redness of the turmeric and his 
tears producing rain; for it can hardly be doubted that, originally 
at least, the tears were supposed to produce rain, not merely to 
prognosticate it. Similarly, the custom of pouring water on tho 
buried flesh of the Meriah was no doubt a rain-charm. Again, 
intrinsic supernatural power as an attribute of tho Meriah appears 
ui the sovereign virtue believed to reside in anything that came from 
his person, as his hair or spittle. The ascription of such power to 
tho Meriah indicates that he was much more than a mere man 
sacrificed to propitiate a deity. Once more, the extreme reverence 
paid him points to the same conclusion. Major Campbell speaks of 
tho Moriah as < being regarded as something more than mortal,'-' 
and Major Macphorsoti. says—‘A species of reverence, which it is not 
easy to distinguish from adoration, is paid to him. ,3 In short, the 
Meriah appears to have boon regarded as divine. As such, he may 
originally havo represented tho earth deity, or perhaps a deity of 
vegetation; though in later times he came to be regarded rather as 
a victim offered to a deity than as himself an incarnate deity. 
This later view of the Meriah as a victim rather than a god may 
perhaps have received undue emphasis from the Europoan writers 
who have described the Khond religion. Habituated to tho later 
idea of sacrifice as an offering made to a god for tho purpose of 
conciliating his favour, European observers are apt to interpret all 
rohgxous slaughter in this sense, and to suppose that wherever such 
b aughter take place, there must necessarily be a deity to whom tho 
slaughter is believed by tho slayers to bo acceptable. Thus their 
pie conceived ideas unconsciously colour and warp their descriptions 
of savage rites.’’ 

llio dead are burned and the ashes left at the burning ground 
Disposal of the dc-a lll *til the next day. Tho relatives then go 
___ to the spot and burn over the ashes a doth 

1 J. Campbell, p. 187. 

2 J. Campbell, p. 112. 

* S. C. Macpiiersou, p. 118. 
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and some rice, at the same time calling upon the dead man to 
keep quiot and employ his spare time in ploughing or in, gather¬ 
ing the leaves used for plates, and not to transform himself into 
a tiger and become a nuisance to his friends. A fowl is also 
killed |and a portion of the flesh laid close to the ashes. Having 
thus done their best to provide for the comfort of the deceased in 
the next world, and to induce him to refrain from giving trouble 
to the living, the mourners return home and solace themselves with 
a drinking-bout. Relations who live in other villages are expected 
to pay visits of condolence to the dead man’s house, and to bring 
with them a sufficient quantity of liquor. 

The Kandhs have' a strong belief in witchcraft, particularly 

•Witchcraft * n exer rise of the art which enables 

witches to transform themselves into tigers, 
leopards, wolves, and so forth, and in this shape to attack human 
beings or their cattle. For the detection of such persons the 
following ordeals are appointed :—In the ordeal by iron a bar 
of iron is put into the blacksmith’s furnace and the guru works 
the bellows. If no one in particular is suspected, the names of the 
villagers are called out one after the other, and the person at whoso 
name the iron melts is held to be the guilty one. If suspicion has 
fallen on some one, and it is desired simply to test his guilt, a fowl 
is taken, its legs are plunged into boiling water and rapidly with¬ 
drawn. If the skin peels off, the suspected person is held to be 
guilty, and he is turned out of the village unless he chooses to under¬ 
go the ordeal by fire. For tins purpose a trench is cut sovon cubits 
long and one cubit broad, and filled with burning embers. The legs 
of the accused are then smeared with ghi, and he is made to walk 
twice through tho trench lengthwise. If the ghi catches fire and 
he is burned, it is a proof of his guilt. 

The dress of the Kandhs is simple. The only garment of the 
Dress. P en * s a ^ On o a few inches wide, which 

is passed round the waist and twice through 
between the legs, the ends usually brightly coloured, hang down 
behind like a tail. The hair is worn in a tight chignon on th^ 
right side, of the head, into which metal pins, a fine tooth-comb 
and flamingo feathers are usually stuck as ornaments. The 
women’s dress consists of a short petticoat reaching from the waist 
to the knee; on the upper part of the body they wear nothing 
but strings of .beads. The face is tattooed on the cheeks and fore¬ 
head with fine lines starting from the nose as a centre. Sometimes 
the legs are also decorated in this fashion. All observers agree 
in describing the men as a fine*looking, well-formed race of middle 
height, and great activity and fleetness of foot. The women, on the 
other hand, are ugly of feature, short and square of build, and 
exceedingly sturdy and robust. Similar differences of form and 
feature between the two sexes may be observed among the R&jbansi, 
tho Tibetans, tho Mundas and Oraons of Chota Nagpur, and among 
many other primitive races. It is, in fact, a general opinion among 
ethnologists that the tribal typo is ruore sharply defined and more 
persistent among the women than among the men of a tribe. 
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Like the Sant&ls and Hos, the Kandhs are keen sportsmen and 
^uow remarkable skill in the use of very primitive weapons. Armed 
only with axes and bows and arrows, they run down the bison, 
the nilgao and the wild boar, and their accuracy of aim in the case 
of smaller animals is described as surprising. Agriculture is their 
Occupation. S0 ^ G P ursu ^» and none of them have taken to 

.' an y sort °f trade. They claim full rights of 
property in the soil in virtue of having cleared the jungle and 
prepared the land for cultivation. In some villages individual 
ownership is unknown, and tho land is cultivated on a system of 
temporary occupation subject to periodical redistribution under the 
orders of the headman or milik. Every village has its headman 
or m&lik, and the office is hereditary in tho male line. These officials 
have considerable influence, and act as arbitrators in petty disputes 
between the villagers. A group of villages supposed to bo inhabited 
by the descendants of a single ancestor forms a muta or commune 
under a chief called the muta-malik, whose authority is invoked 
chiefly to settle social disputes. In addition to the muta-malik , each 
muta has a Hindu Superintendent, called bisai or muta-sarddr . These 
nien are believed to have been appointed and endowed with grants 
ci land by the Kandhs themselves in order to act as intermediaries 
between them and the Hindu llajas of the neighbourhood* Their 
authority is said to be rapidly declining. 

. The tables on tho following pages show the names of relation¬ 
ships in use among tho Kandhs. 
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Father’s elder brother’s 
Bod&i. 



A.—Eolations through the father , whether of man or woman. 


Geeat-geeat-geandpatitee 

Premia. 


Great-grandfather- 

Bodu. 


•Great-grandmother 

Bodai. 


Grandfather’s brother 

1 

Grandfather- 

1 

-Grandmother 

Bodu. 

Akenju. 

Prenda. 

| 

Grandfather’s brother’s son 



JELoku. 




wife —Father’s elder brother Father’s younger brothel*-—His wife Father’s sister-—Her husband 

Bodu. lioku. I Aia. Mibadi, Mihodu. 



Male cousin 
Ambesa. 


Female cousin 
Bai. 


Father— Step-mother 
Naiba. Aia. 


Self Step-brother 
Abu. Dado. 


Male cousin’s son 
Bodu. 


Female cousin’s son 
Buneju. 
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£.—Relations through the mother , whether of man or woman . 



G reat-grandfather* 


Grandfather- 

Aka. 


Great-grandmother 

Eodai. 


Grandmother 

Ala. 


II is wife* 

Amo, 


•Mother’s brother 
Mamu. 


Mother’s sister- 
Mousi. 


■Her husband 
3Iousa. 


Mother 

Aia. 


Cousin 

£ 3 


Self 

Anu. 




c.—Relations through the brother and sister , whether of man or icoman. 


Father. 

Aba. 




i ■ 

wife— --- Elder brother 

Kai. Dado. 


Younger brother* 
Au. 


—His wife 
Edua-mida. 


Self 

Ana. 


Sister- 

Bui. 


-Sister’9 husband 
Misu. 


Brother’s daughter 
Mr oo. 


Brother’s son 
JDada-mrienju. 


Sister’s son Sister’s daughter 

Banaja. Banajra. 


Brother’s grandson 
Akenju. 
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D (1 ).—Relations through the m/e, of a man. 



Self-Wife 

Anu. Mifcduft. 


Wife*! 


Wife’s father- -- 

Nisasura. 

—--Wife’s mother 

Nisasu, 

brother-His wife 

Wife’s sister-Herjl 


Wife's nephew 
Boneja. 


Wife's nc-phew 
Pad:t Mrianja. 


D (2),—-Relations through the husbandof a woman . 


to 


Husband’s father- 
Sasura. 


'Husband’s mother 
Sasu. 


Self 

Anu. 


Husband 

Migoma, 


—Ilis other wife 
Niloda. 


Husband’s elder brother-His wife 

Da da. Dada Nina 


Husband’s younger brothel 
Au. 


-Ilis wife’ 
Api. 


Husband’s sister- 
Missora. 


-Her husband 
Misadanjaina. 


Step-van 
Nimido. 


Husband’s nephew 
Mi Baneja. 


Husband’s nephew 
Boneja. 
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E (1).—Relations through the son , whether of man or woman. 


Self 

Ann. 


Son’s wife’s father- 
Misomadi. 


•Sou’s wife’s mother 
Samadim. 


Sou— 
Mrieja. 


Son’s wife 
Au Kdua. 


His wife- 


Akrn Kdua. 


-Grandson 

Aka. 


Granddangliter- 

Ata. 


■Her husband 
Aka. 


Great-arr&ndsou 

hadu. 


Grent-grandson 
Had u. 


E (2 ).—Relations through the daughter, whether of man or woman. 


Sell 

Anu. 


Daughter’s father-in-law- 
Samadi. 


■Daughter’s mother-in-law 
Saraadini. 


Dauehtcr- 

A&d!. 


-Daughter’s husband 
Assi-jama, 


wife- 

Ata. 


■Daughter’s eon 
Aka. 


Daughter's daughter 
Atati. 
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Kandh pakar, a section of the 
Biyahut and Khariddhd Kal- 
wars in Behar. 

Kandir, a bird, a totemistic 


sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Kandru, fish, a totemistic sept 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Kami , Bharbhunja , Bhujdn, Gonr , the grain-parching 
caste of Behar and Bengal, supposed to be 
ngin * descended from a Kahar father and a Sudra 

mother, and ranking among the mixed castes. According to 
Buchanan, 1 indeed, the Kandus of Gorakhpur were reckoned 
as Yaisyas, but in this connexion the term Yaisya seems to have 
been used merely to mean merchant, and had no reference to the 
Vaisyas of early Indian tradition. The fact that the Kandus keep 
shops and often manufacture and sell sweetmeats has led to their 
being confounded with the Halwai or confectioners, who make 
sweetmeats, but do not usually parch grain themselves. This con¬ 
fusion has perhaps been more difficult to avoid owing to both castes 
being distributed over much the same area and having among their 
sub-castes groups bearing the same territorial names. The Kandus 
are divided into the following sub-castes:— 

Madhesia, Magahiya, Bantarid or Bharbhunja, Kanaujid, 
T , , . , Gonr, Koranch, Dhuria, Rawdni, Ballam- 

cmasrucurc. tiria, Thather or Thatherd. Among these 
the Madhesia and Bantaria adhere strictly to their hereditary pro¬ 
fession of parching grain and selling sweetmeats; the Kanaujid 
sub-caste are said to make saltpetre, while the Madhesid Guriya 
are cultivators, personal servants, and thatchers of houses ; the 
Gonr cut and dress stones, sell sweetmeats, or act as personal 
servants in the houses of zemindars. Grain-parching, building mud 
walls, brick-laying, and thatching are the characteristic occupations 
of the Koranch, while the Dhuria and Bawdni carry palanquins 
and make sweetmeats. All the sub-castes, or at any rate their 
women, practise grain-parching more or less; and tho separation 
of each group from the main body seems to have been due either to 
geographical position or to the circumstance of the males of the group 
adopting other occupations in addition to their hereditary profession. 
The Dhurid and Rawdni rank lowest of all, owing either to their 
having taken up the comparatively menial profession of palanquin- 
bearing or to their being branches of the Kahar caste, who went in 
for grain-parching and thus came to be associated with the Kandus. 
These two intermarry with each other. All the other sub-castes are 
strictly eudogamous. 

The majority of the Dacca Kdndus, says Dr. Wise, belong to the 
Madhesid and Koranch sub-castes, and are usually called Bhnr- 
blmnjas, from their parching and grinding grain and preparing sat tic 
or flour. Another equally common designation is Punch Pi'riya 
Kdndus, from the religious sect to which they all belong. They 
originally came from Damdahd, in Purniah, but having resided for 
several generations in Bengal are known as Khontd, or degraded, and 

1 Eastern India , ii, 4Gd. 
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Desw&li, or alien, K&ndus by their Hindustani brethren, who decline 
all communication with them. 

The sections of the MagahiyA sub-caste, which are very numerous, 
are shown in Appendix I. Authorities differ as to the precise 
form of exogamy which is practised. Some say that a man may not 
marry a woman who belongs to the same section as («) himself, 
(6) his mother, (c) his paternal grandmother, (d) his maternal grand¬ 
mother, (e) his paternal and maternal grandmothers. According to 
others the four sections of father, mother, and both grandmothers are 
excluded on the side of the bridegroom, and the three sections of 
father, mother, and maternal grandmother on the side of the bride, 
and in reckoning consanguinity both sets are taken into account; so 
that if the bride’s maternal grandmother should have belonged to the 
same section as the bridegroom’s paternal grandmother, the marriage 
will he barred, even though the bride and bridegroom themselves belong 
to different sections. Probably both systems aro in force in some 
part of the large area covered by the caste. As regards the other 
sub-castes, the information available is rather meagre. The Grom*, 
Kanaujia, and Madhesia have muls or sections, and excludo in marriage 
a man’s own section and those to which his mother’s and both Ins 
grandmother’s belong. I have not been able to ascertain the names 
of the sections. Two of the Bantaria and five of the Koranch seotions 
are given in Appendix I. The Dhuria and Bawani sub-castes 
regulate their marriages by the standard formula for calculating 
prohibited degrees. 

As a general rule Kandus marry their daughters as infants, but 
M . cases of adult-marriage are by no means 

uncommon. The marriage ceremony is of the 
common type, and sindurddn is regarded as the binding portion. 
A tilak of doth and ornaments is usually exchanged, the first gift 
being presented by the parents of tho bride. But whore the bride’s 
people are very poor, a bride-price of from Bs. 10 to Es. 20 is 
sometimes paid, and in such cases the marriage is celebrated in the 
bridegroom’s house. Among the Gonr suh-oaste I have come aoross 
a very singular practice, whioh appears to have been introduced with 
the object of avoiding the stigma incurred by a family whioh lias 
u daughter unmarried at tho ago of puberty. Where a girl is 
sickly or deformed, or where, owing to the poverty of tho family, 
it is thought doubtful whether she will get married, all the relatives 
are assembled, and in their presence she is formally married to 
a drawn sword. Tho full marriage coromony is performed, the caste 
Brahman officiates as priest, and red lead is smeared on the gill’s 
forehead with tho point of the sword. A girl so married woars 
ornaments, bedaubs tho parting of her hair with rod lead, and in 
every respect demeans herself as a married woman, though living in 
her father’s house. In tho event of her afterwards j>roouring a 
husband, the entire oeremony is performed afresh. In the case of 
adults sexual intercourse before marriage may bo atoned for by pay 
meat of a fine to tho panoh&yat; and if the fine is duly paid, the 
social position of the couple after marriage is not affected by their 
previous indiscretion. 
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Polygamy is permitted up to tho customary limit of two wives ; 
but in some districts it seems to be held that before taking a second 
wife a man must obtain the permission either of his first wife or of 
the headman and panch&yat of the caste. A man may many his 
wife’s younger sister, whether virgin or widowed, but may in no 
case marry an elder sister after being married to the younger. A 
widow may marry again by the sagai ritual, which is less meagre 
than is usual among other widow-marrying castes. A Brahman is 
employed to recite mantras , and sindur is besmeared seven times on 
the forehead of the widow. She is not obliged to marry her late 
husband’s younger brother, should such a rolative exist, but in 
practice it is usual for her to do so. If she prefers to marry an 
outsider, the members of her late husband’s family may claim the 
custody of her male children by him. Femalo children, however, 
follow the mother. Most Kandus appear to allow of divorce for 
adultery with a member of the caste, and permit divorced wives to 
marry again. Among the Gonr sub-caste, however, divorce in the 
European sense of the word is unknown. If a woman goes wrong 
with a member of the caste, the matter is brought before the 
panehdyat, and is usually condoned. A second indiscretion is visited 
with expulsion from the caste, and this penalty is invariably inflicted 
when a woman has a liaison with an outsider. 

In matters of religion the caste seems to be pretty evenly divided 
n between Vaislmavism and Saktism. Maithil 

or Tirhutia Brahmans serve them as priests, 
and are received on equal terms by other members of the sacred 
order. Their minor gods are numerous and deserve special notice. 
In Behar the entire caste worship Goraiya in a fashion which 
seems hardly in keeping with their high social position, and which 
seems to be a survival of some non-Aryan rite. A lump of clay 
is set up outside the house to represent tho deity, a Dosadh officiates 
as priest, and the victim is a pig which is bought for a prico from 
the Dosadh, slain by him at the instance of the Kandu worship¬ 
pers, and then oaten by the family of the priest. Tho Dosadh, 
in fact, performs exactly the same functions as tho Pahan of Ohota 
Nagpur, and is paid for them in exactly the same manner. Tho 
Bantarid or Bharbhunja sub-caste worsliip Govinda as a house¬ 
hold god on the Krishnashtami (8th dark half of Bh&dra) with ofier- 
ings of parched paddy, plantain, curds, and sweetmeats, which aro 
eaten by the members of thje f amily and the deddi relations. The Gonr 
sub-easte perform pujd once a month to a small silver image of Bandi 
Mai; and on the tenth day of the Dasahara festival they wash the 
chisel, hamrnor, and T-square which they use for stone-cutting, and 
worship these tools with libations of ghi. The Korauoh also worship 
Bandi,but make her imago of cloth, like a doll. The Magaliiya Kandus 
of Bhagalpur and Monghyr worship a deified member of the caste, 
one Kang&li Sahu, 1 to whom goats, sweetmeats, boiled rice, parched 
grain, and gauja are offered in tho months of Sravanand llhadva. 


1 Otherwise known as Kanguli Makar/ij, or Ivangnli Baba 
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In the month of Mdgh all grain-parching Kandus, instead of 
worshipping Sarasvati, as most Hindus do, pay adoration to Soklia 
Siv Nath. At this festival a pot filled with ghi, flour, barley, 
and other articles of their trade, together with a large quantity of 
rosin ( dhiina) 9 is set lire to, and the dense smoke is regarded as the 
symbol or manifestation of their patron deity. RamThakur, Ranga 
Dhari. and Ndya Gosain, are also mentioned among the minor 
gods of Behar, to whom goats are offered on Fridays in the month of 
Askar. 

The Dacca Kandus, although employing a Brahman as purohit, 
follow the singular creed called Pdnch Pfriya. Many observe the fast 
of Ramazan, wear the badd/ti or sash, and the kafnt or mendicant’s 
garb, offer sweetmeats (shirni) at Dargahs and at the Shiah Husaini 
Dalau, and put their trust in amulets (fau)z) given by the Kkwand- 
Kar. Like the Panch Piriyi Binds and Kumhars, their Guru is the 
Mahant of the Nanak Shahi Akhara. 

Their funeral ceremonies present no features of special interest. 
The dead are burned, and srdddh is performed on the thirty-first day 
after death. 

Most Kdndus believe the parching of grain to be their original 
aud characteristic occupation, and the caste 
Occupation. S p 0 fc en 0 f by ear ly English travellers under 

the quaint name of “ the hymen.” In Upper India they are 
often cultivators, but they also parch grain and use pack-bullocks, 
as the Banjdras do, for transporting merchandise and cereals. The 
Gonr sub-caste cut and dress stone for building, carve images 
of the gods, and prepare curry-stones and grain-mills for house¬ 
hold use. They also work as masons, and many of them are 
employed as domestic servants in the houses of wealthy landholders. 
In this capacity they fetch water and do all kinds of culinary 
work. No monoy wages are paid them, hut they get their home¬ 
stead lands ( hdri) rent-free, and are also entitled to claim ceriaiu 
perquisites (indngan) when the crops are reaped. Their women parch 
grain, and sometimes make sweetmeats. 

Throughout the caste, indeed, the actual work of parching grain 
is usually left to the women. The process is a simple one. A clay 
oven is built, somewhat in the shape of a beehive, with ten or twelve 
round holes in tho top. A fire is lighted inside and broken earthen 
pots containing sand are put on the holes. The grain to be parched 
is thrown in with tho sand and stirred with a flat piece of wood 
(dabild) or a broom {jhdrn) until it is ready. The wages {bhag) of 
the pareher are a proportion of the grain, varying from one-eighth 
to one-fourth. In Dacca the Kandus are confeotioners as well as 
watchmen, domestio servants, and coolies. Tlieir lowly traditional 
origin does not prevent their providing the only food that 6trict 
Hindus can eat with uuwashed bauds. It should be explained that 
vegetable products, such as gur or molasses, and sweetmeats cooked 
without the addition of any other substance than sugar, are called 
jdld or kdnchd, and may bo eaten even by Brahmans without 
dishonour ; but if water or milk be added, it is pakka or dressed, aud 
becomes impure. 
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This rule is observed everywhere, but in Upper India the terms 
in which it is expressed are exactly the reverse of those used in 
Bengal. A native of Behar, for instance, speaks of sweetmeats, 
parched grain, eto., aspaklri food, while by kachchi he means boiled 
rice, ehupatties, etc., and anything in the preparation of whioh water 
has been used. The convenience of the distinction is obvious. It 
lightens the burden of taboo, and enables a traveller or a man who 
is°in a hurry to stay his hunger without either risking his caste or 
being obliged to inquire minutely into the ceremonial status of the 
person who supplies him with food. 

In point of social standing Kandus may be classed with 
Koiris, Goalds, Gangautds, and the entire 
Social status. group of castes from whose hands a Brahman 

will take water. On this point Buchanan, writing of Gorakhpur, 
observes “ The Kandus are considered as on a par with the 
lower Baniyas. One-half of them have Brahman gurus, the others 
are of all the sects which the Baniyas follow. Their purohits 
are pure Brahmans. Their widows become concubines, but they 
abstain from drinking liquor in public, and Rajputs do not scruple 
to drink their water, although they eat the wild hog.” K&ndus 
themselves will eat cooked food only with members of their own 
sub-caste. Gonr Kandus, indeed, are said to be so particular as not 
to allow even a Brahman to cook for them; but I am inclined to 
think that this statement may have been a piece of personal affect¬ 
ation on the part of my informant, for in Champaran, where all 
K&ndus permit themselves to eat fowls, the Gonr sub-caste add to 
this the further iniquity of indulging in strong drink. As agricul¬ 
turists the caste does not hold a very high position. A few 
members of the Kor&nch sub-caste have risen to be zemindars and 
tenure-holders, but most Kandus are occupanoy raiyats, while in 
Bhagalpur some have sunk to be Kamias or landless day-labourers. 

Tho following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Kandus in 1872 and 1881:— 


District. 

1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 

1831. 

Bnrdwan . 

Bankura, . 

Birbhum . 

Midnapur . 

11 uiflih . 

Howrah . 

24-Purganaa . 

.Nadiya 

.Khulna *. 

Jos8ore . 

JVlurshedabad.. 

Jlinaipur . 

liaihfmujre . 

Kaiigpur . 

Bogra .* 

Pnbna .. 

Darjiling ... 

.fulplgori ... . 

Kuch Jit-liar . 

Dacca . 

Bakarganj . 

Mairoansinh . 

Chittagong . 

817 
102 
70 
828 
} 674 

1,8*17 
2,268 

“427 

2,384 

1,082 

22 

10 

!) 

141 

81 

ClO 

,;en 

314 

7 

747 
721 
492 
2,111 
f 183 

l 1,106 

€32 

840 

00 

078 

1,112 

889 

31 

D17 

8 

181 
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73 

330 

n 

2G7 

Tipperah ... 

Patna . 

Gya . 

Sbahabad . 

Tirhnt* f Mosuflerpur 
i irnntj £ 

Saran .. . 

1 Champaran .. 

Monghyr . 

| H hagai muf . 

( Muldnh . 

1 SunUillParganas . 

1 Cuttack. 

, Puri . 

Iialasore . .. 

1 Tributary Slates . 

Iluzaribagh 

Lohardngi . 

Smgbhuw . 

Mahbhum . 

Tributary States . 

407 

30,430 

22,763 

00,145 

] 90,292 

111,921 

60,721 

62,2.79 

23,781 

4.833 

1,048 

2,121 

59,698 

22,403 

10,008 

22,603 

6,087 

8,60!) 

42 

120 

209 - 
31,513 
25,072 
66.751 
f 80,078 
l 83,288 
88,722 
67,393 
59,207 
22,191 

6,M2 
1,214 
9,084 
68,tM b 
21,920 
12,163 
23.107 

7,i60 

166 

578 

1;700 
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KXNSARI 


Kaneil, a section of the Biyd- 
nut and Kharidahd KalWars, 
and of Magahiya Kandus in 
Behar. 


Kankhojia, an ear-picker, 
generally a member of the barber 
caste. . 

Kankol, a mul or section of 
the Chkamulia Madhesia sub¬ 
caste of Halwais in Behar. 


Kangal, Kangdli , a beggar. 
Usually denotes the class of lepers, 
cripples, etc., who are maintained 
m ordinary years by the charity 

. ^eir fellow-villagers. The 
obligation is held to cease when 
relief measures are undertaken by 
Government. 

Kangali, a title of Goalas. 

Kanhaiwar, a mul or section 
of the Naomulia or Majraut sub¬ 
caste of Goalas in Behar. 

Kanigame-Kanigam, a mul of 
the Bharadwdja section of Mai- 
thil Brahmans in Behar. 

Idltjar, Khangor , a Dravidian 
caste of the North-West 
-1 rovinoes, who hunt jackals, catch 
and eat snakes, and make strings 
oi hemp and cotton. In Behai' 
they are chiefly rope-twisters. 

Kanji, a title of Jolahas. 

Kanjiari, a gain of the Bdtsya 
gotra of Rarhi Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Kdnjilal, a gain of the Batsya 
gotra of Rarhi Brahmans in 
Bengal. 


Kankuli, a sept of Rajputs 
in Behar. 

Kannia, a gotra or section of 
Nepali Brahmans. 

Kano, a section of the Bana- 
p&r sub-caste of Koiris in Behar. 

Kanp, a mul or section of the 
Kanaujia sub-casto of Sonars in 
Behar. 

Kanpakar, a mul or section of 
the Tinmulia Madhesia sub-caste 
of Halwais in Behar. 

Kanph&t or Sannyasi, a reli¬ 
gious group of Jugis, 

Kanphata, a sept of the Rau- 
tar sub-tribe of Tharus in Behar. 

Jlanri, a Hindu caste of 
Pumiah allied to the Dorns and 
intermarrying with them. Their 
profession is hunting, and they 
are supposed to be experts in kill¬ 
ing tigers and other wild beasts 
with poisoned arrow's. 

Kans, grass, a sept of Khar- 
wars in Chota Nagpur. 

Kansabanik , a synonym for 
K&ns&ri. 


Kansabanik , the brazier caste of Bengal, popularly 
supposed to be an offshoot of tho Subarnabanik, degraded because 
its members took to working in Kansa or bell-mcfcal. Another 
view is that they are merely a sub-caste of Kam&rs who have severed 
their connexion with the parent caste and set up as an independent 
group. Kdnsaris marry their daughters as infants by the orthodox 
Brahmanieal ritual, prohibit the romaniage of widows, and do 
not recognise divorce. Their social rank is respectable. They 
employ the same Brahman, barber and waterman as the members 
of the Nabasakh group, and Brahmans take water from tbeir bauds 
In Eastern Bengal almost all Kansans belong to the Saivn sect, 

2 d2 
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but in Central and Western Bengal Saivas are found among tlieir 
number. Like other artisan castes, they are very particular about 
observing the festival of Yiswakarma, the myiliical architect of the 

universe. # . 

Kdnsdris buy their material in the form of brass sheeting, which 
they hammer into the shapes required. In Eastern Bengni Chandals 
often take service with them, and become very skilful workmen. 
The utensils made are sold to dealers (paikdr) who retail them in 


villages inland. 

Kansari, a sub-caste of Ka- 
mars in Midnapur. 

Kansaunghia, a section of 
Babhans in Behar. 

Kansi, field grass, a totemistic 
sept of Chiks, Kumhars, Pans, 
Tells, Godlas, and Bairagis in 
Chota Nagpur; a section of 
Kahdrs in Behar. 

Kant, a section of Awadhia 
Hajjams in Behar. 

Kantaha, Mah&brahman, or 
Mah&patra, a division of. Brah¬ 
mans in Behar, who officiate as 
priests at the cremation of the 
dead. 

Kant&i, a group of the Rdj- 
bansi sub-caste of the Kochh 
caste, by profession palki-bearers. 

Kantaru, a sub-section of the 
Bharadwaja section of Utkal 
Brahmans. 

Kante ke rakmal, a section 
of the Biydhut and Kharidaha 
Kalwdrs in Behar. 

Kante ke ras, a section of the 
Biydhut and Khariddha Kalwdrs 
in Behar. 

K&nthar&, a gdin or sub-soction 
of baptasati Brahmans in Bengal. 

Kanthwir, a territorial section 
of Bautids in Chota Nagpur. 

K&nti, Kantuar, a totemistic 
section qf Mahilis in Manbhum, 
the members of which will not 
eat the ear of any animal 


Kant i tab a, a sub-caste of 
Godlas in Behar. 

Kantith id, a section of Kanau- 
jid Lohdrs in Behar. 

Kdnu, a synonym for Kdndu. 

Kanungo, an honorary title of 
Kdyasths in Bengal. 

Kanwa or Kanna, a section of 
Brahmans. 

Kanwad, a jungle fruit, a 
sept of Kharwars in Chota Nag¬ 
pur. 

Kan war, a sept of the Suraj- 
bansi division of Rajputs in 
Behar; a title of Cheros in 
Palamau. 

Kanwa r, a sub-caste of Do- 
sddhs in Behar. 

Kan way an, a kshatra-peta 
gotra or section of Brahmans. 

Kanya, a gdin or sub-section 
of Saptasati Brahmans in Ben- 
gal. 

Kanwakubja or Kanaujia, a 
territorial division of tho Bauch a 
Gaura Brahmans, deriving its 
name from tho Kanauj coun¬ 
try. 

K&or&, a sub-casto of Haris 
iu Bengal. They rear pigs and 
prepare gur or molasses from the 
juice of date-trees. Many of 
them also act as cooks for 
Europeans. 

Kaora t a synonym for l£ora. 
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'KAPALI. 



Kapali, a gain of tlie Sdbamn 
Optra of Barendra Brahmans in 


Kapa, Chhagharia, a liyner- 
gamous group of Barendra Brnh- 
mans in Bengal. Bengal 

1‘dpali, a cultivating and weaving caste of Eastern Bengal, 
Origin. the offspring of a Kamar 

4 -n i. father and a Teli mother; others say that the 
2™ °2? ,T aS - a Ti ? ar and the “°«“r a Brahman. Both 

as illustration- tho° ^ “ na o 1Iiar y> and only deserve mention here 
castes exeStSi P 6r8lstenc0 a ? d vitality of the theory .that all 

m&mm 

they were classed as tho Sudras of Eastern Bengal, and that whence 
imported the ancestors of the Bengal Brahmans and Kayaks from 
Ivanau;], lie called upon tho Kapalis to supply the newcomers with 
water. Hus they declined to do, and in punishment for their refusal 

hdd r T]T-V 0 w C T Para f^ y low P° eition wliidi they now 
wold. 1 he internal structure of the caste throws no light upon its 

intorual structure. kave or| ly two sections — Sib 

om . . l b ” a ) andKasyapa—but these are not exogam- 

to Vli'mr^ ama o e )S regulated by counting prohibited degrees down 
\Vo re °’ ° r ’ a ? S ° m ? say ’ seven BeQeintions in the descending line, 
hv r, laj ' ? erlia P s Iiaz£ ird the conjecture that tho section-name Sib 

the Sih’hw xr C ?^ mon one ’ ma y indicate remote kinship with 
nUi Ti 8 Koclih, a very numerous tribe, from which in all 
Kai m- 11 ^ “ an y °i iho castes of Eastern Bengal have been derived 
l r av ° re S ular sab-castes, but a distinction seems to be 
T, W °f a / hose wh 1 ,) “ ako gnnny-bags and those who only sell 
j I he latter consider themselves socially superior to the former 

!fd, a T“d intermarriage with them, though they have not- vet 
leaciied the complete endogamy which is essential to the formation 
a sub-caste properly so-called. 

Kapalis marry their daughters as infants by the standard Hindu 
Marriage. ritual, the essential portion of which is satnpya- 

, . ' a or the presentation of the brido to the 

bridegroom and his acceptance of the gift. The bride's parents 
receive a bride-price '(van), tho amount of which is slightly higher 
when the bride comes from a family boaring the title of Mamlal, 
Alanjhi, or Shikdar. Polygamy is permitted when the first wife 
is barren, but is said to be rare in practice. Widows may not many 
again. Divorce is not recognised. A woman taken in adultery 
is simply east off by her husband and ceases to be a member of 
respectable society. She cannot many her paramour, for miwa 
not in force among Ivapalis, but she may live with Jiim as his 
mistress, though in that case both run some risk of being expelled 
irom the caste. c 1 
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The religion of tlio Kapali prcsonts no features of special interest. 

Most of them are Vaishnavas, comparatively 
Eeligion. f ew beiug Saktas. Among the minor gods 

Kartikeya is held in special veneration. For religious and cere¬ 
monial purposes they employ degraded Bama-Brahmans, who are 
looked down upon by all members of the sacred order, except those 
who serve castes of still lower social status than the Kapali. I he 
dead are burned, and the sraddh ceremony is performed on tire 
thirty-first day after death. In the case of persons who die a violent 

death, the sraddli takes plaoe on the fourth day. 

In Rangpur Buchanan found tho Kapali engaged in making 
umbrellas, but in Eastern Bengal at the 
Occupation. present day they are weavers and cultivators. 
According to Dr. "Wise, they chiefly cultivate jute ( t koshta ), preparing 
the fibre themselves and manufacturing from it coarse canvas {tat) 
for ba^s. Both men and women weave, their loom being the 
ordinary native one, hut clumsier than that used by the 1 anti. 
Their shuttle is oalled my a, and they dispense with the reed [shdna). 
They are careful to explain that the shuttle is shot with the hands, iis 
among the Tantis, and not driven by pedals, as with the outcaste J ogis. 

The Kapali manufactures three kinds of canvas: the first 
(chhala) being used for the carriage of rape seed ; the second {chat) for 
packing goods ; while the third {tat) is in universal demand for floor¬ 
matting, for boat sails, rice bags, and hags for country produce 
generally. In Bikrampur a finer kind of canvas, known as 
bara-bastra , is woven for the carriage of areca nut. The trade 
of the Kapali has of late years suffered greatly by the importation 
of <ninny-bags from Europe, but they always find a ready market 
for the sake of matting. Bamboo mats for floors are seldom used in 
Bengal, hut canvas is laid down in every shop, and beneath bedding 
whenever people sleep on the ground. On the Vijayd Dasarni 
day of the Durgd Puja all Bengali shopkeepers, often including 
the Muhammadan, regard it as a duty to throw away the old matting 
of their shops and to replace it by new. 

The Kapalis generally reside in villages, where they can 
cultivate jute, never in large towns, and would lose caste if' they 
worked with hemp or cotton. Their occupation being different from 
that of the Tanti, the two castes live in amity with one another. 

They are usually poor, but in former days several of them are 
said to have risen to he taluqdars. Some hold 
Social status. tenures, but the bulk of the caste are occupancy 
and non-occupancy raiyats. A few have relinquished their charac¬ 
teristic trade and become boatmen and shop-keepers. Socially they 
rank between Jeliyds and Dhob&s. They claim to be of higher rank 
than the Bhuinmali, Chandal, or Sunri, and tho washerman and 
barber admit them to bo clean Sudras, and have no objection to 
working for them. Their practice in the matter of food is the same 
as that°of other orthodox Hindus of Eastern Bengal. They assert 
that they never tasto spirits, hut it is generally believed they do. 
(lanja-fimoking, however, is common among them. 
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DISTRICT. 


Bard wan 

Bankura 

Birbhum 

Midnapur 

Hughli 

Howrah 

2t-P:ir»<anas 

Nadiya 

Kiiulna 

Jessore 

Murshedabad 

J'innjpur 

Rajshahye, ... 

Itnngpur 

-Bogra 


1872. 


730 


230 

130 

1,721 

■ 8,< n 
12,001 


22,704 

1,530 

80 

12 

310 

7C1 


1881. 


729 

1 

.71 

337 

1,698 

0.534 

5,723 

14,719 

27,679 

100 

243 

213 

265 

810 


District. 


Pabna 

Darjiling 

Julpigori 

Kuan Behar ... 

Dacca 

Faridpur 

Bnkarganj 

Maimansinh 

Tipperah 

Chittagong ... 

Noakhali 

Purniah 

Maldnh 

Sant&l Parganas 


1S72. 


5,811 
*' 83S 


17,017 

9,359 

8,378 

11.: 

8,197 


13S1. 


6,S78 

SO 

C90 

12 

12,ISO 
7,009 
11,568 
6,4-13 
46 
5S3 
55 
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Kapar, a section and a title 
of Kewats; a title of tho Dliusia 
Bub-caste of Chamars and of 
Maghaja Kumkars in Behar. 

Kapardar, the son of a wet- 
narSG ; a title given by the Bajas 
of Bamgark to some of their 
servants. 

Kapari, a section of the 
Badar caste in Behar. 

at Ka P ha >y a » a thw or section of 
-Nopdli and Utkal Brahmans. 

to ^, a P‘ n j a * a > a section of Utkal 
Brahmans. 

Kapri, a section of the Mag- 
hayd sub-caste of Barkis; a title 
ot Ardyiya Telis; a section of the 
Banapar sub-caste of Koiris in 
Behar; a title of Cham&rs and 
a section of Sunris in Behar. 

Kapur, a section of Awadliia 
Bajjams in Behar. 

Kapur, a sept of the Ckandra- 
bansi division of Rajputs and a 
Section of tho Charjati sub-easte 
of lvhatris in Behar. 

Kar, a section of Utk{il or 
Orissa Brahmans j a family name 


of Baidyas. and Kayasths in 
Bengal; a title of tho Aut sub¬ 
caste of Gandkabaniks, of San- 
kharis, 1 antis, and Sutradhars in 
Bengal. 

Kara, buffalo, a sub-sept of 
the Besra sept of Sant&ls and 
a sept of Chiks in Chota Nagpur. 

Kard, a group of the Srotriya 
sub-easte of Utkal Brahmans ; a 
mul or section of the Tinmulia 
and Ckhamulia Madhesia and 
Bhojpuria sub-castes of Halwais 
in Behar; a title of Kaibarttas. 

Kar&dh&nautd, a mul or sec¬ 
tion of the Tinmulia Madhesi^i 
suh-caste of Halwais in Behai*. 

Karaf, a section of Awadkia 
HajjAms iu Behar. 

Karaiachor, a section of tho 
Banodkia and Jaiswar Kahvars 
in Behar. 

Karai&rk, a pur or section of 
S&kadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Karaiya, a sub-caste of Haris. 

Karaiy&, a title of Bangaja 
Kayasths. 
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Karak, a section of Sunris and 
Telis in Behar and Chota Nagpur. 

Karakatd Karwdr, buffalo, 
a totemistic section of Kurmis in 
Cliota Nagpur and Orissa. 

Kara I, Rural, a sub-caste of 
Chandals who sell fish caught by 
others. Their women prepare 
and sell chird. 


Karal&i, a sub-casto of Kai- 
barttas in Noakhali. 

Karam, a tree, a sept of Goalas 
in Qhota Nagpur. 

Karamatb a thar or sept of 
Gurungs in Darjiling. 

Karamwcir, a sept of Bajputs 
in Behar. 


the indigenous writer-caste of Orissa. Karans recog¬ 
nise only two endogamous sub-castes—Karan 
Origin and internal p r0 per and Sristi-Karan or Uriya Sristi- 
Karan. The former, like the Madhyasreni 
Brahmans and the Kasthas or Madhyasreni Kayasths, claim to have 
been originally Kayasths of Bengal who were driven to take refuge in 
Orissa, because they refused to accept the institution of Kulinism 
from Ballal Sen. The latter are supposed to be sprung from 
haisons between Karans and members of the Nabasakha group. 
They are generally employed as menial servants by the Karans, and 
I am informed that even now they do not object to admit the illegi¬ 
timate children of Karans into their caste. Karans and Sristi-Karans, 
however, do not intermarry, and a Karan cannot eat food that has 
been cooked by a Sristi-Karan. As with the Kayasths of Bengal, 
capes occur among the Karans of outsiders being admitted into the 
caste, and it is said that several families of well-to-do Khandaits have 
thus been transformed into Karans. The children home by maid¬ 
servants kept in the family are called Bhatuntara. They are 
recognised as Karans, but do not inherit the property of the head 
of the family. 

Another group, which is not strictly endogamous, deserves 
special notice here. This is the class known as Nauli Karan 
or Karan with the sacred thread. Concerning these a curious story is 
told. Once upon a time the King of Orissa while out walking found 
two male infants, apparently twins, lying at the roadside. He had 
them carried home, and gave one to a washerwoman and the other 
to a sweeper (Hari) woman to nurse. When they were grown up, 
the boys were brought to the king, and he was asked to determine 
their caste. Seeing that no low-casto woman would be at the 
trouble of exposing her infants, the king concluded that they must 
be either Brahmans or Karans. As it was impossible to say which, 
he decided, as it were, to split the difference by investing them with 
the sacred thread as if they were Brahmans, and then enrolling 
them in the Karan caste. Their descendants still go through the 
form of investing their sons with the thread, though they only wear 
it for two or three months. At the timo of their assuming the 
thread they perform a curious ceremony in memory of the 
vicissitudes of their ancestors. A post made of bel wood, and 
adorned with various kinds of devices in sola 'is set up at the place 
whore the ceremony of investiture is performed, and shell bracelets, 
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a piece of cloth, and other odds and ends are placed at the foot 
of it. On one side of the post stands a washerwoman, on the other 
a woman of the Hari caste, and when the initiate is taken inside 
the house, he is made to bow ostensibly to the bel post, but really, so 
it is explained, to the two women who represent the wet-nurses 
of the twin forefathers of the caste. The Nauli Karans intermarry 
with the Karans proper, but not with the Sristi-Karans. 

The oxogamous divisions of the Karan caste are shown in 
Appendix I. Most of them are of the standard Brahmauical type, 
though it is possible that Nfigcsa and Sankha may be totemistic. 
Prohibited degrees are reokoned by the method in vogue among 
the higher Hindu castes, with the curious exception that a man 
is permitted to marry his maternal uncle’s daughter, an alliance 
distinctly forbidden by the ordinary rules. 

Girls are usually married as infants, but instances not unfre¬ 
quent ly occur where, owing to difficulties in 
Mamage. procuring a suitable husband, a man will keep 

his daughters unmarried until they come to be eighteen or nineteen 
years old. In any case the Karans, like the lvasthas of Midnapur, 
are careful to guard against the physical objections to infant-marriage 
by forbidding the couple to cohabit until the bride attains sexual 
maturity. Contrary to the usual practice of Hindus, marriages in 
the Karan caste generally take place in the day-time. On the 
question what should bo deemed the more binding portion of the 
ritual, there seems to be some difference of opinion. Some attach 
special importance to the offering of funeral cakes to the de¬ 
ceased ancestors of the bridegroom, which takes place on the fourth 
day after the initial ceremony of giving away the bride. Others 
again hold that the essential rite is the laying of the bride's right 
hand in that of the bridegroom, and binding their two hands together 
with a piece of thread spun in a special way. The wedding usually 
takes place at the bride’s house. On the next day the bride is taken 
to the bridegroom’s house, where she spends eight days, called the- 
(iHhta-manyala , or eight auspicious days. On the day and night. im¬ 
mediately following the marriage, known as the bisk vhtri or poison- 
night/ the bride and bridegroom are not allowed to see one another 
at all,norm any case are they allowed to sleep together during the 

cishta-mangala unless the bride has attained puberty. . . 

Must Karans are Vaishnavas, and their favourite divinity is 
Krishna. They employ Utkal Brahmans lor 
Reii^don. religious and ceremonial purposes, and these 

are the only Brahmans from whose bauds they will take food. 
The dead are burned; a period of mourning is observed Lor ton days, 
and the srdddh is performed in the orthodox fashion on the^eleventh 
day. In the matter of personal law they are governed by the 
Mitakshara, as interpreted by the commentary of ttambliukar 

Baipayi. . , . . 

Karans rank next to Brahmans in the scale of social pre¬ 
cedence commonly recognised m Orissa. ^ Most 
Social status. 0 | them have a sound knowledge of their own 

vernacular and are ready scribes, and within the last tow jours many 
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of tliem have taken to English education. Zemindars, patniddrs, 
holders of lakhiraj tenures, and occupancy and non-occupancy ryots 
are found among the caste, and many are employed as clerks and 
gomashtas by the various grades of landholders. They are strict as 
to diet, abstaining entirely from wine and strong drink, taking 
cooked or uncooked food from no other caste, water only from mem¬ 
bers of the Nabasakhd group, and never smoking in the same hookah 
with men of another caste. 


Karan, a sub-caste of Kdy- 
asths and Tambulis in Behar. 

Karan, Nauli-Karan, a sub¬ 
caste of Karans in Orissa. 

Karga , Eornnga , a 
small Dravidian caste of Western 
Bengal, who make baskets, dig 
tanks, and work as carpenters. 
Their special business is the mak¬ 
ing of cart wheels and wooden 
articles, such as paikis or seers of 
standard measure. In Sing- 
bhum they aro also stone-cutters. 
They have two exogamous sub¬ 
divisions, Salmdch and Kachehap, 
and four endogamous sub-castes 
—Dlialud, Malun, Sikh aria and 
Tunga. The word also denotes 
persons who castrate goats and 
bullocks. 

Karanga-Munda, a sub-tribe 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Karangarhya, a sept of Baj- 
puts in Behar. 

Karania, kussum tree, a to- 
temi8tic sept of Mundas iu Chota 
Nagpur. 

Karanja, a gain of the 
Kdsyapa gotra of Bdrendra Brah¬ 
mans in Bengal. 

Karanja, a sub-caste of Goalds 
in Bengal. 

Karanjea, an oil-seed, a sept 
of Bairagis in Chota Nagpur. 

Karar, a tnul or section of the 
Chhamulia Madhesid sub-caste 
of Halwais in Behai’. 


Karar, a section of the Kurmi 
caste in Manbhum, the members 
of which will not kill or eat a 
buffalo. 

Karar i ha, a mul or section of 
the Tinmulid Madhesia sub-caste 
of Halwais in Behar. 

Karati, a title of Chandals 
who are employed as sawyers of 
wood. 

Karauche, a section of Bab- 
hans in Behar. 

Karaunti, a section of Awa- 
dliid Hajjdms in Bohar. 

Karbhaia, a section of Kan- 
aujia Sonars in Bohar. 

Karcholia, a sept of Bajputs 
in Behar. 

Kargaha, a section of the 
Maghaya sub-caste of Koh’is in 
Behar. 

Karhar, a jungle fruit like bel, 
a totemistic sept of Kharwars, 
Chiks, and Lohdrs in Chota 
Nagpur; a section of Bajwars in 
Western Bengal. 

Karian, a section of the Sat- 
mulid Maghayd suh-caste of 
Kandus in Behar. 

Kariar, a sept of Kaurs in 
Chota Nagpnr. 

Kdrikar , Edrigar , iron-smiths 
and artificers genorally. 

Kariont, a section of the 
Kamdr sul>caste of Dosddhs in 
Behar. 
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Karir&, a section of Goalas in 
the North-Westorn Provinces and 
Behar. 


Karmahe-Majhiarn, a mul of 
the Batsa section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 



Karjaha, a section of the 
Biydliut and Kharidahd Kal- 
wars in Behar. 

Karjhulia, a sept of Raj¬ 
puts in Behar. 

Karji, a title of Binjhias in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Karkadci, a mul or section of 
the Chliamulid Madhesia sub- 
caste of Halwais in Behar. 


Karmahe-Alanpur, a mul of 
the Balsa section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Karmahe-Urai, a mul of the 
Batsa section of Maithil Brah¬ 
mans in Behar. 

Itarmafcar, in Bengal a syn¬ 
onym for Kaniar ; in LLazaribagh 
a title of Kahars. 


Karkosa, cow, a totemistie 
sept of Lohars in Chota Nagpur. 

Karkusa, a bird, a totemistie | 
section of Lohars and Mahilis in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Karma, a tree, a totemistio 
sopt of Mundas and Gonds in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Karmahe-Majhaurd, a mul of 
the Bdtsya section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Karmahe Ahpur, a mul of the 
Sandil section of Maithil Brah¬ 
mans in Behar. 

Karmahe-Tarauni, a mul of 
the Batsa section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Karmahe-Naru&r, a mul of 
the Bdtsa section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Karmahe-Behat, a mul of the 
Batsa section of Alaithil Brah¬ 
mans in Behar. 


Karmali, a title of black¬ 
smiths in Chota Nagpur. 

Karminia, a sept of the 
Suryabansi sub-tribe of Rajputs 
in Behar. 

Karmot, a sub-caste of Nunias 
in Behar. 

Karmua, a section of Babhans 
in Behar. 

Karnamasi, a section of 
Baruis in Bengal. 

Karn&ti, a territorial division 
of the Pancha Dravira Brali- 
mans, who live in the south of 
the Vindhya range, in Karnatika, 
the country of tho Canarese lan¬ 
guage. 

Karnautid, a kul or section of 
B&bhans in Behar. 

Karn&vati, a section ol Bab¬ 
hans in Behar. 


ITvanri, a small and degraded caste of weavers in Eastern 
Bengal, whose claim to kinship with the Tantis is repudiated by the 
latter. Karnis are met with in the western thanas of the Laoca 
district, along the left hank of the Padma river, but are moro 
numerous in Faridpur and Pabna. They have three yotras 
Bhoradwdja, Alimau, and Kasyapa—which appear, to have been 
borrowed from tho Brahmanical system. Yaisluiavisra is tae religion 
of the majority; Saivism of the minority. Their priests aro 
Barna Brahmans, who serve them alone. 
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The Kami are exclusively engaged in weaving, agriculture and 
fishing being strictly forbidden. They manufacture the dhoti or 
waist-c*loth, the cj Amelia y napkin or towel, as well as chequered bed- 
curtains (charkhan). In some eastern districts they sell'betel-leaf. 
Napits, Dhobas, and other servants of the Nava-sakha work for 
the Kami, which would hardly be the case if their origin were 
wholly impure. 


Kami, a mul or section of the 
Chhamulid Madhesia sub-caste 
of Halwais in Behar. 

Karnw&r, a sept of the Su- 
rajbansi division of Rajputs in 
Behai*. 


Karo, a section of Madhesifi 
Halwais in Behar. 

Karpatne, a section of the 
Amashta Kayasths in Behar. 

Karpur, a sub-section of the 
Bharadwaja section of TJtkal 
Brahmans. 


Karral, a sub-caste of Chanda] s, which has become degraded 
from carrying on the business of fishmongers. Their kinsmen 
neither intermarry nor hold any social intercourse with them, but 
the same Brahman and servants work for both. The Karral is to 
the Hindu population what the Mahifarosh or Paujari is to the 
Muhammadan, and men and womeu, though they never fish them¬ 
selves, retail fish in the markets, and often make advances to fisher¬ 
men. This sub-caste is more numerous in Faridpur than in Dacca, 
but all along the left, or Dacca, bank of the Padma small colonies 
are established, while inland individuals are employed as constables- 
and messengers. 

The Karrals are all Vaishnavas in oreed, and united in one 
gotra, the Kasyapa. They confess to a partiality for spirits, but 
allege that they abstain from flesh, including pork, unless when the 
animal has been sacrificed. 


Karsd, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Karsal, a sept of Goalas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kars u I, a section of Rautias in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Karthia, a kind of dal or 
grain, a section of Goalas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kartik-rasi, a section of Mi¬ 
los in Eastern BongaL 

Karu&, a sept of the Tung- 
jainya sub-tribe of Chakmas in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong, 

Karuah, a title of the Ghasi 
asto in Singblium. 


Karuna, a title of Kamars in 
Behar. 

Karunjua, a big black bird, 
a totemistic section of Pans in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Karwa, a section of Chamirs 
in Behar. 

Karw&r, a section of Dhenuars 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Karv/at, a sub-caste of Nunias 
in Behar. 

Kasa, a mul a section of the 
Ayodliia sub-caste of Hajjams 
in Behai*. 

Kasai , a butcher. Most butch¬ 
ers aro Mahomedans, but in 
Bengal low Brahmans, Kaoras, 
and Bugdis slaughter goats and 
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sheep, and are known as Hindu 
In Eastern Bengal Ma- 
homodan butchers are classed as 
Bakri-kasai or goat-killers and 
Uoru-kasai or cow-killers. The 
latter were formerly looked upon 
as degraded, hut of late years 
tho two groups Lave united and 
int or marry freely. AH are fol¬ 
lowers of Moulavi Kararnat Ali, 
and are very bigotled, eating with 
tho Kuti, hut declining to have 
anything to do with sweepers and 
Jiediyas. 


Kasai Kulia, a sub-caste of 
Bagdis in Western Bengal, living 
on the banks of the Kas&i river, 
who are boatmen and fishermen 
and are reckoned the highest in 
rank of the 14 suh-castes in which 
tli9 Bagdis are divided. 

Kasai I, deer, a totemistic sept 
of Go&las in Chota Nagpur. 

Kasarb&ni, Kasarwani, a section 
of the Biyahut and Kharidalia 
Kalwars in Behar. 


Kasarwani, a sub-caste of Baniyas in Behar, who profess to 
navo no less than ninety-six sections, of which the following are 
specimens Sagela Bagela, Chanankat-Kathautia, Laungjha- 
ra jhari, Sonechanrupekedandi, Abkahila, Chalania, Chauso- 
wa r, Malhatia, Sonaul, Tarsi, Tirusia. A man may not 
niarry a woman belonging to liis own section, and must also observe 
the standard formula of prohibited degrees reckoned to the fifth 
generation in tho descending line. The Kasarwani marry their 
daughters as infants, and do not recognise divorce. Polygamy, 
however, is permitted, without any restriction on the number of 
wives a man may have. A widow is allowed to marry again, and 
i® compelled to marry her late husband’s younger brother, though 
lt is considered a very proper thing for her to do so. By religion 
niost of them are Vaishnavas, and they also worship Banni and 
ookhiUSambhunath as minor or household gods. Shop-keeping is 
their regular occupation, and only a few have taken to agriculture. 
Kasarwauis will not allow calves to be castrated, nor will they sell 
cattle to Muhammadans or to men of tho Teli casto. 


Kasaudhan, 1KasondRan, or 
Kasavnan, a sub-caste of Baniyas 
in Behar, some of whom claim 
to he Bais Baniyas. The claim, 


however, is not generally ad¬ 
mitted. 

Kasbak, the heron, a totem¬ 
istic section of Bagdis. 


Kanscra, Tamherd, the brass-founding casto of IMuir, 
Tradition of origin. probably an offshoot from one of the higher 
mercantile castes, which was separated from 
tho parent group by adopting this special profession. The fact 
that the Kasera have a well-defined set of exogamous sections 
and pride themselves on their purity of descent seems to indicate 
that tho caste is a homogeneous one, and is not, like many of the 
functional castcB, a collection of men from sevoral different groups 
held together merely by tho bond of a common occupation. On 
the distinction between the Kaseri and tho cognate, but distinct 
caste jof Tlmtherf, Mr. Nesfield remarks 1 “The Kasera’s 

1 Brief View of the Caste System, p. 20. 
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speciality lies in mixing the softer metals (zinc, copper, and tin) 
and moulding the alloy into various shapes, such as cups, bowls, 
plates, etc. The Thathera’s art consists in polishing and engraving 
the utensils which the Kasera supplies/’ 

The sections of the Kaseras are shown in Appendix I. A 

Marriage man ma ^ n0 ^ marr y a woman belonging to 

his own section, and must also observe the 
rules regarding prohibited degrees which are held binding by 
the K&yasths of Behar. All Kaseras who can afford to do so marry 
their daughters as infants, but they do not appear to regard this 
as an absolute necessity, and in poor families it often happens that 
girls do not find husbands until after they have attained the age of 
puberty. The marriage ceremony is of the standard type. Polygamy 
is permitted to the extent that a man may take a second wife if his 
first wife is barren. A widow is allowed to marry again by the 
sagai ritual, which consists of smearing vermilion on the bride’s 
forehead. This must be done at night in a dark room. Only 
widows attend at the ceremony, married women deeming it unlucky 
to be present. No religious forms are gone through, nor is any 
entertainment given to the members of the caste. Divorce is not 
recognised. 

The religion of the Kaseras differs in no respect from that of 
other members of the middle class in Behar. 
For religious and ceremonial purposes they 
employ Brahmans, who are received on terms of equality by other 
members of the eacred order. They bum their dead and perform 
sr&ddh in tho orthodox fashion. Their social rank is respectable, 1 
and Brahmans will take water from their hands. The bulk of the 
caste are engaged in their characteristic occupation, and only a few 
have taken to agriculture. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Kaseras in 1872 and 1881. Tho figures for Thatherd are included 
in the former year:— 


DiSTBICT. 

1872. 

1881. 

DI8TBICT. 

1872. 

1881. 

Patna . 

4,844 

2,858 

Sant&l Parganaa . 

462 

91 

Gya . 

4.768 

2,658 

Cuttack . 

7,659 

4,106 

Shahabad ... .. 

2,258 

Mi 

Puri. 

4,774 

2,790 

5 Moznfferpur ... 


( 362 

Balnsord . 

1,980 

903 

Tirhnfc £ Darblianga 

r UjolM 

\ 485 

Tributary States. 

5,180 

8,404 

Saran .. 

817 

301 

ilazaribagh ... 

7 65 

719 

ChHmnnran . 

1,314 

968 

IiObnrdaK& ... ... 

2,0 IG 

1,139 

Mongnyr .. 

3,421 

632 

Sinorbiium . 

602 

124 

Mmunlpur 

4,M2 

945 

Manbhum.. 

595 

199 

Purniali . 

6,359 

648 

Tributary States. 

490 

525 


1 In describing the Kaseras of the ISTorth-Western Provinces, Mr. Sherring 
says j—“A c artisans and traders, tho Kasera casto occupies a high position. 
They are said to bo above the Vaisya, or commercial caste, and to hold a place 
between this and the Kshatriya casto. The reasons assigned for this opinion 
arc that the tribe in all its subdivisions is more punctilious on many matters 
considered to be of importance by Hindus than the Vaisya or Sudra ca.stcs 
usually are, and that they all wear the sacred thread.” These remarks do not 
appear to be applicable to the Kaseras of Behar. 
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Kashib, tortoise, a totemistie 
seotion of Bauti&s in Cliota Nag¬ 
pur. 

Kashmiri, a sub-caste of 
Brahmans. 

Kashta-Srotriya, a hyper- 
gamous group of Barhi Brahmans 
in Bengal. 

K&si,kind of grass, a totem- 
istio section of Rautias, Binjbias, 
Kkarias, and Lohdrs in Chota 
Nagpur; a section of Grodlas 
and Sonars in Behar; a thar or 
sept of Khambus in Darjiling. 

Kasiam, a section of the Sfit- 
niulid Maghaya sub-caste of 
Kandus in Behai’. 

Kasiano, a nail or section of 
the Chliamulid Madhesid sub- 
easto of Halwdis in Behar. 


Kasiar, a section of Ghasis in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kasibak, heron, a totemistie 
sept of Savars; a section of 
Koras in Chota Nagpur and 
Western Bengal. 

Kasil, a cjotra or section of 
A garwals. 

Kasipuriya, a sub-caste of 
Aguris in Western Bengal. 

Kasmal, a section of the Biya- 
hut and Kharidaha Kalwars in 
Behar. 

Kasojan, a sub-caste of 
Baniyds in Behar. 

Kaspai, a section of Bdbhans 
in Behar. 

Kastd, a title of Tantis or 
weavers. 


a cultivating and landholding caste peculiar to the 
. districts of Midnapur and Balasore. It is 

n^in. divided into two sub-castes—Madhyasreni- 

Kayasth and Kastha. The former, who are as a rule wealthier and 
more highly esteemed than the latter, claim to be the descendants 
of certain legendary Kayasths who settled in Midnapur before the 
time of Balldl Sen, and so completely lost touch with their brethren in 
Bengal that even the growth of Kulinism passed them by unnoticed, 
and there are no Kulins among them to this day. Tho same tradi¬ 
tion represents the K&sthas as the offspring of these Madhyasreni- 
Kayasths by women of lower castes. The theory derives some 
support from the analogous case of Rajput families who have settled 
iu outlying parts of the country, lost connexion with their own 
people, and intermarried with the women of the land. 

It is, however, equally possible, and in my opinion rather more 
probable, that both Madhyasreni-K&yatths and Kasthas may bo the 
descendants of an indigenous writer-tribe like the Karans of Orissa, 
the wealthier members of which disowned their humbler tribe.* men 
and sought kinship with tho well-known Kayasth casto of Bengal. 
The fact that both Kasthas and Madhyasreni-Kayasths are in posses¬ 
sion of very old estates seems to tell in favour of this view. 

Kasthas marry their daughters ns infants, condemn the remar¬ 
riage of widows, and do not recognieo divorco. 
ama-e. one point, however, both divisions of tho 

caste, and even the despised Karans of Orissa, are greatly in advance 
of the Kayasths of Bengal. While they accept and act up to the 
sacerdotal view that untold spiritual evils will befall the man who 
does not get his daughters married before the age of puberty, they 
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carefully guard against the physical dangers of the practice by for¬ 
bidding the married couple to cohabit until the bride lias arrived at 
sexual maturity. In matters of religious and ceremonial observance 
they are at all points orthodox Hindus. Most of them belong to the 
Vaishnava sect. Madhyasreni-Brakmans officiate/as their priests. 

Madkyasreni-Kayasths occupy much the same position in Mid- 
Social status and oocujia- napur as the EAyasths in Bengal Proper and 
tion. the Karans in Orissa. Their social rank is 

high, and Brahmans take water from their hands. Some of them 
hold zemindaris and substantial tenures, while the majority are 
engaged in clerical pursuits. Of late years, however, they have had 
to compete with true Kayasths who have immigrated from Bengal 
and become domiciled in Midnapur. The Kasthas are tor the most 
part cultivators, tilling their own lands, but in Balasore and the west 
of Midnapur a few of them are found holding estates. 


Kastha, a sub-caste of Kasthas 
in Midnapur. 


Kastogiri, a title of Baidyas 
in Bengal. 


Kastuar, 
in Bekar. 


a section of Sonars 


Kastu Rishi, a section of Kai- 
barttas in Central Bengal. 


Kastw&r, a section of Bab- 
hans in Behar. 


Kaswar, a sub-caste of Bais 
Baniyas in Behar. 


Kasya, a rjotra 
Nep&li Brahmans. 


or section of 


K&syab, KSsyap, a totemistio 
section of Bhars and of the Raj- 
war, Kumhar and Koiri caste9 in 
Chota Nagpur, the members f 
which will not touch, kill, or eat 
a tortoise; a section of Koras 
denoting a tortoise; a sept of 
Bhurnij; a section of Sonars and 
T&ntis in Behar. 


Kasyapa, a gotra or epony¬ 
mous section of Brahmans denot¬ 
ing descent from the Vodic sago 
Kasyapa. It has been adopted by 
the following castes:—Kumhar, 
Tanti, Toli, Baidya, the Kasau- 
dkan sub caste of Baniyas and 


the Kananjia sub-caste of Lohars 
in Behar, the Suhamahanik, 
Sunri, Khatri, Kciyasth, Karan, 
Rajput, Godla, Kaibartta, Koohb, 
Kamdr, Dkanuk, Barhi, Beldar, 


Chain, Nunia, Bauri, Bagdi, 


Barui, Chasadhoha, Bind, Dhobi, 
Grandhabanik, Jugi, Kapali, 
Kbatwe, Khatik, Bod, Madhu- 
napit, M&li, Mayar&, Muchi, 
Napit, Bahhan, Bhat, Kurmi, 
Sonar, Tanti, Chasa, Kewat, 
Sankhari, Sukli, Tamhuli, 
Pachim Kuliyd Sadgop, Sura- 
hiya, Sutradhar, Tiyar, Nagar, 
Pasi, Chero, and Kahar. The 
Kumk&rs and Kurmis of Bo- 
har appear to have borrowed this 
section from the Brahmans in 
comparatively recent times, but 
as it is used indiscriminately by 
all Kurah&rs and Kurmis of that 
province, it does not operate as 
a bar to intormarriage. In the 
ease of Maghayd Kurmis, indeed, 
it has been superadded to au 
oxisting series of exogamous 
groups (mills) based on actual 
descent. Some of the Magliaya 
Kumhars, however, have no muls, 
and reckon prohibited degrees by 
the formula referred to in the 
article on l£ayasth. The same 
remark holds good of the Behar 
Kurmis, with the possible excep¬ 
tion of the Ghamela sub* caste. 
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^Kat&di, a gain or sub-section 
of Saptasati Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

a foil or section of 
Babhans in Behar. 

Katai war-Andhra, a mul of 
the KAsyapa section ofMaithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

__Katai whr-Phet, a mul of the 
B.asyap section of Maithil Brah- 
niaus in Behar. 

Katai w&r-Malangiya, amuloi 
tiio Kasyap section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar# 

Tr Kata 'w&r-L°am, a mul of the 
B^syap section of Maithil Brah- 
mans in Behar. 

fi ^J? / * w ^ rv Marachi, a mul of 
Er 6 Kasyap seotion of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

fi . a mul or seotion of 

10 j Naomulia or Majraut sub- 
casto of Goalas in Behar. 

Kataki or Ashtugrami, a sub¬ 
caste of Tambulis in Bengal. 

. Katalpurl, a section of Sonars 
m Behar. 

K&t&ni, a gain or sub-section 
of Saptasati Brahmans in Ben¬ 
gal. 

Katar, kaiar, a title of basket- 
making Dorns in Behar. 

Katari, a^ title of Telis in 
Behar. 

Katari, a mul or section of the 
Chhamulia Madhesia sub-easte of 
Halwais in Behar. 

Katari yar, a section of Kdy- 
asths in Behar. 

Kataunia, a seotion of Bdb- 
hans in Bohar. 


Katea, field-mouse, a totemistic 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Katear, a section of the Sat- 
mulia Maghaya sub-caste of 
Kandus in Behar. 

Kateka Rakmal, a mul or 
section of the Biyahut sub-caste 
of Kalwars in Behar. 

Kates, a section of the Biyd- 
hut and Kbaridahd Kalwdrs in 
Behar. 

Kateswar, a section of the 
Biydhut and Kharidahd Kal- 
wdrs in Behar. 

Katewar, a hul or section of 
Babhans in Behar. 

Katha, a sub-caste of Grodlas 
in the North-Western Prov¬ 
inces and Behar. 

Kathadularpur, a mul or sec¬ 
tion of the Naomulia or Majraut 
sub-caste of GoaMs in Behar. 

Kathak, a sub-caste of Brah¬ 
mans iu Behar who rank very 
low, the male members of which 
sing and dance on ceremonial 
occasions in the houses of res¬ 
pectable people. The name Ka¬ 
thak, properly denoting a reciter 
of the Hindu sacred books, is also 
applied to musioians of any exceed 
or caste who play on the violin. 
Dr. Wise mentions hn instance 
of a Chhatri Kathak who went 
about in Daeoa with a troop 
of Mahomedan danoing boys 
(Bhagtiya), and adds that none 
of his class would condescend to 
accompany Mahomedan b&h or 
danoing girls. 

Katha I ma let, a seotion of 
Maghaiyd Kumhdrs iu Behar. 

Kathdr, a seotion of Kauuujid 
Lohdrs in Behar. 


o 
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Kathargach, a section of 
Maliiiis in Western Bengal. 

Katharid, a sept of the Rau- 
tar sub-tribe of Tharus ; a sec¬ 
tion of the Biydhut and Khari- 
ddhd Kalwdrs in Behar. 

Kathautia, a sub-caste of 
Dhanuks and Nagars in Behar. 


Kathautia, a section of Bdb- 
hans and of Kanaujid Lokdrs in 
Behar. 

Kathautid, Katliaica, a sub¬ 
caste of Belddrs in Western 
Bengal. 

Kathautiar, a section of 
Kayasths in Behar. 


Kathbaniya, a sub-caste of Baniyds in Behar, who have no 
sections and rogulate their marriages by the standard formula for 
reckoning prohibited degrees calculated to seven generations in the 
descending line. They practise infant-marriage and allow a man 
to take a second wife during the lifetime of the first. A widow may 
marry again, but is not compelled to marry her late husband's 
younger brother or younger cousin. In certain exceptional cases 
husbands are permitted to divorce their wives with the concurrence 
of the panchdyat, but women so divorced may not marry again. 

Most Kathbaniyas belong to the Yaishnava sect. Maithil 
Brahmans servo them as priests, and aro received on equal terms 
by other members of tho sacred order. Sokhd Sambhundth and 
Satndrdyan are among the minor gods to whom tlieir domestic 
worship is directed. They burn their dead and perform srdddh on 
the thirty-first day. Shop-keeping and money-lending on a small 
scale are believed to be their characteristic occupations, but many of 
them have taken to agriculture and hold land as non-occupancy 
raiyats or work as landless day-labourers. Instances, however, are 
known of Kathbaniyas having risen to be zamindars. 


Kdthej, a mul or section of 
the Chhamulia Madhesia sub¬ 
caste of Halwais in Behar. 

Katherd, a section of the 
Biydhutand Khariddhd Kalwdrs 
in Behar. 

Kathuria, a sub-caste of 
Bauris in Western Bengal. 

Kathwdit, a foil or section of 
Bdbhans in Behar. 

Katia, a class of Hindu 
weavers in Western Bengal. 

Katidin, a section of Bdb¬ 
hans in Behar. 

Kdtidr, a totemistic section of 
ICurmis in Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa, the members of which 


pierce the ears of their boys at 
the Dharma pujd. They have 
the further peculiarity that they 
will not use cloth made of tasar 
silk. 

Katichd, a thar or sept of 
Sunuwars in Darjiling. 

Kati-chiore, a section of Ka- 
mis in Darjiling. 

Katigrdmi, a gain of the 
Kdsyapa gotra of Bdrendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Katki-kdet, a synonym for 
Karan in Orissa. 

Kdtki Phulbaria, a mul or 
section of tho Satmulia or Kish- 
iiftut sub-caste of (iodlas in 
Behar. 
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Katnid, a section of GoalAs in 
the North-Western Provinces and 
Behar. 

Katosia, a section of Loh&rs 
in Behar. 

Katras, a sub-tribe of Bhu- 
iyas in Manbluim. 

subject to fits, a sept of 
Chits in Chota Nagpur. 

sub-caste of Kur- 


Katriar, a 
niia in Behar. 

Katsaia, a mul or section of 
the , Kamarkalla sub-caste of 
Sonars in Behar. 

K^tsarwa, a section of the 
Biyahut and Kh arid Aha Kal- 
wars in Bohar. 

Kattahwa, a section of Bab- 
hans in Bohar. 

Katun, a sept of Pators in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Katur, . a section of Awadhia 
Haj jams in Behar. 

. Mature, a sub-caste of Tantis 
in Bengal. 

KAturi, a gain or sub-section 
of Saptasati Brahmans in Bengal. 

Katuria, a wood-cutter, a sub¬ 
caste of Sutradhars in Daooa. 

The name usually denotes an 
occupation, not a caste. In Bengal 
Katurias are mostly Kaibarttas or 
BAgdigj and in Chota Nagpur 
they are generally L)hangars or in Orissa. 

Halit, a caste of Jashpur, Udaipur, Sarguja, and other Tribu¬ 
tary States of Chota Nagpur, who claim to 
be descended from the Kauravas or sons of 
Kuru, whose war with the Pandavas is described 
in the Mahabharata. Colonel Dalton spoaks of them as a dark, eoatoo- 
featured, broad-nosed, wide-mouthed and thiok-lippod race, and the 
tact that some of their sections are totemistic seems to lend support to 
the view that they are of Dravidian origin. Ivaurs are divided into five 
sub-castes—Chauti, Charwa, Dudh-Kaur, Paikara and RathiyA 
The Dudh-Kaur follow Hindu doctrine and have Brahman priests 
The Paikara aro also orthodox, but rank slightly below the Dudh 

2 e 2 


members of one of the Dravidian 
races. 

Katw&l, an honorific title of 
Kotals, who are' chaukiddrs or 
simdnddrs. 

Katwar, a section of Bajwars 
iu Western Bengal. 

Katyayan, a section of Brah¬ 
mans. 

KauA, crow, a totemistic sept 
of Lohars, Mundas, Oraous, 
Parhaiyas, and Pans in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Kaiyd % an up-country trader. 
See Kain. 

Kaukdaintsa, a sept of 
Haghs in tho Hill Tracts of 
Chittagong. 

Kauliha, a synonym for 
Sakta, q,v. 

Kaundil or Kaundin,a gotra 
or section of Babbans in Behar, 
boiTowed from the Brahmanical 
system and superadded to the 
original exogamous groups (kick) 
characteristic of the caste. A 
section of NepAli Brahmans. 

Kaundilya, a section of Brah¬ 
mans ; an eponymous section of 
Khandaits in Orissa. 

Kaundilya-Kausik, a section 
of the Uttar-Barendra Brahmans 
in Bengal. 

Kaundinya, tiger, a totemistic 
section of Jagannathi Kumhars 


Origin 

Ktructiuro, 


ami internal 
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Kaur. Tho Rathiyd rear and eat fowls, have no Brahmans, and 
employ the village barber as their priest, while some of them also 
keep a Baiga to propitiate the forest gods. 

Kaurs forbid marriage within the section, and observe much the 
. _ same prohibited degrees as the Ilindus, ex¬ 

cept that they allow a man to marry his 
maternal uncle’s daughter. Infant-marriage is in vogue, sindurdan 
is reckoned the essential portion of the marriage ceremony, and 
those sub-castes who have Brahmans as priests employ them at 
marriages. A widow may marry again, and is expected to marry her 
late husband’s younger brother if one survives. Failing a brother, 
she may marry an outsider. In the case of a widow no priest is 
employed : the husband applies vermilion to her forehead with his 
own hand and the marriage is complete. Divorce is allowed with 
the sanction of the panchayat or caste council, and divorced women 
may marry again. Colonel Dalton mentions that the Kaurs of Sar- 
guja at one time encouraged widows to become Satis, and describes 
the shrine of a Kaur Sati who was at the time of his visit the 
principal object of worship near Jilmilli in Sarguja. Every year a 
fowl was sacrificed to her, and very third year a black goat ; whereas 
Hindu offerings at Sati shrines are strictly confined to fruit and 
flowers. Probably the family of the Sati in question were land-hold¬ 
ing Kaurs who affected to be orthodox Ilindus, and aspired in 
course of time to transform themselves into liajputs. 

Generally speaking, Kaurs regard themselves as Hindus and 
Religion l°°k ll P on K&fr M&i as the goddess whom they 

are more especially bound to worship. But, 
except for marriages, they do not employ Brahmans as priests. 
They bury the dead. On the third day the chief mourner gets 
himself shaved, and on the tenth and eleventh days funeral cakes 
are offered and a feast given to the relatives. 

Most Kaurs are common cultivators, a few hold farms of villages, 

Occupation. au ^ 6om0 are * n I )OS8e8 sion of the clearing 

tenures known as Korkar and Khunt-Katti. 


Kaur, a title of Karangas. 

Kaurd, a sub-caste of Dorns in 
Bengal who breed pigs and aot as 
scavengers. 

Kausalya, a Brahmanical 
sootion of Kliatris. 

KauScir, a mul or section of 
the Tinmulid Madhesia sub-casto 
of Halwais in Behar. 

Kausika, a gotra or eponymous 
section of Brahmans, Baidyas, 
and K&yasths in Bengal, and of 
Babbans, and the Chandrahansi 
and Sumjbanei divisions of Raj¬ 
puts in Behar. 


Kausikark, a pur or section of 
S&kadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Kausonjh ia, a section of B&b- 
hans in Behar. 

Kaustav, a section of Brah¬ 
mans. 

Kautsasa, a section of tho 
Bhatta Misra sub-caste of Utkal 
Brahmans and of Karans in Orissa. 

Kauwa, a sept of Dhimals in 
the Darjiling Terai. 

Kaviraj, a title of Baidyas 
and somo other Hindu families. 

Kawctl, a title of Kaibarttas. 





. , Iktto&lt, ^ Kahcah , R&lwdli, a caste of musicians, who were 
originally Kapalis, but having adopted a different occupation were 
compelled to enrol themselves in a new caste. In Dacca they 
preserve a tradition that they are the offspring of a Kayasth father 
and a Dhohin, or washerwoman, and the Sudra servants work for 
them, as they also do for the Kap&lis. The Kawalis all belong to 
one gotra, the Aliinan. They have no surnames, but several honor¬ 
ary titles, such as Dliali, Mala, Haidar, and Manjhi, and the most 
lespectfui term by which to address them is Vidyadhara, a name 
given to the dancers in Indra’s heaven. 

; The Hawaii plays on any instrument taught him by his ustdd, 
sardar, or teacher. When young he is apprenticed to a master, 
whose credit depends on the proficiency of his pupil. Youths axe 
also taught to dance, and it is said that the purohit does not disdain 
*2 join in a dance or to take a part in a theatrical play. The 
Hawaii will not play in the house of any caste who has not the 
services of the Sudra Napit and Dhoba, and refuses to attend at the 
homes of the Muhammadan Dcii or Hajjam. They havo no objec¬ 
tions, however, to play in concert with the Nar, Rishi, or Hajjam. 
The dancing girls to whom they usually play are either Muham¬ 
madans (bai), or Chandalm's; but widows belonging to any caste, 
even to the Brahman, are often found with them. 

. The great annual festival of the Kawalis is the Sri Pauchaml, 
ln honour of Sarasvati; but its observance is not allowed to interfere 
^vith their professional engagements, and they as readily aooept 
employment on that day as on auy other. The Kaw&lls are all 
vaishnavas, and are hired by Hindu villagers to sing the religious 
hymns called Hari San-kirtan. 

They observe the sraddhd and sashthi ceremony on the same 
days as the Kapali and Sfidras generally. 


Kawdni, a class of Banias. 

Kawar, a title of Chhatris in 
Nepal; a hypergamous group of 
Kaibarttas in Bakarganj. 

Kawnrid, a sort of newt, a 
totomistic sopt of Mundas. 

Kawoty the Behar equivalent 
of Kewat, q.v . 

Kawwa dard&ha, janawwir 
Pipra> a formula or shibboleth 
denoting a dih or local section of 
the Hazari pangat of the Magh- 
ay& sub-caste of Dosadhs in Behar. 
Properly speaking, tho Iifizari 
pangat is itself an cxogamous 
section, but it would appear to 
have expanded; so that a dih or 


local section distinguished by the 
shibboleth quoted above has 
formed itself within the original 
pangat Any considerable in¬ 
crease of theso dihs would prob¬ 
ably convert the pangat into an 
endogamous group. 

Kawwdly a class of Mahomedan 
singers and dancers. 

Kay a 1, 1 a title of Pods in 
Bengal. 

Kaytily Real, Royal, a weigh- 
man, a petty broker, a negociator 
of the prices of grain between 
sellers and buyers. In Patna and 
South-East Behar the word de¬ 
notes the person who weighs the 
grain when produce rent is 
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collected on the system of batai 
kharih&ni or division on the thresh¬ 
ing-floor. In Bengal rents are 
rarely paid in kind, and the 


Kay ah enumerated in the Census 
were probably weighmen in 
municipal markets and small 
village hats . 


l&jmstha, Kaet , Knit, Kdyalli , Kdya , the writer-caste of 
Bengal Proper, a numerous aud influential 
Traditions of origin. body, whose traditional origin has been the 
subject of much controversy. No mention of the caste occurs in 
Manu, and the Kayasths themselves reject the theory which gives 
them for an ancestor the Karan, the son of a Yaisya father by a 
Sudra mother. The earliest reference to the Kayasths as a distinct 
caste occurs in Yajnavalkya, who describes them as writers and 
village accountants, very exacting in their demands from the 
cultivators. In the Padma and Bhabishya Puranas the Kdyasths 
are made out to be the children of Chitragupta, the supreme 
recorder of men’s virtues and vices, who sprang from the body (hdyd) 
of Brahma, and this was the first Kayastha. The Skanda Purina 
gives them a more distinguished ancestry. It tells, how Parasu 
Kama’s efforts to exterminate the Kshatriya race were time after time 
defeated by the birth of sons to the Kshatriya women whom be spared 
when their husbands were killed. Determined to clear the earth of the 
obnoxious tribe, he resolved to show mercy no longer, oven to women 
in their pregnancy. In fulfilment of this vow he pursued the widow 
of the Kshatriya Kdji Chandra Sen into the hormitago of Dalabhya 
Bishi, where she had taken refuge, and demanded that she should be 
given up to him. But Dalabhya begged the life of the child in the 
Kani’s womb, and his request was granted by Parasu Kama on the 
condition that the child should bo called KAyastha and should be 
brought up to follow the ritual of the Sudras, and not that of the twice- 
born*eastes. On this showing the Kayasthas are by birth Kshatriyas of 
full blood, but by reason of their following the ceremonies of tho Sudras 
they are called Yrdtya or incomplete Kshatriyas. The faint suggestion 
of inferiority which this term implies seems on the whole to be borne 
out by the position assigned in the Mrichhakatika to the Kay- 
aslha who eits with the Judge as assessor in the trial described in tho 
ninth act of the play. He is charged with the ministerial duty of 
recording evidence under tho orders of tho Judge, and he, like tho 
other assessor, Sreshthi, speaks Prakrit, whilo the Judge and the prin¬ 
cipal defendant use the more dignified Sanskrit. From tho.Mrichlm- 
katikA we pass on to the more recent and more popular opinion that 
the forefathers of the Bengal K&yasths came from Kanauj with tho 
five Brahmans whom King Adisura summoned to perform for him 
certain Yodic ceremonies. Around this tradition a bitter contro¬ 
versy has raged between the Kayasths, who sought to exalt their 
social status, and members of other castes who refused to admit their 
claims. One party alleged that the five Kayasths—Makaranda 
Ghosh, Dasaratha Vasu, KnlkMsa Mitra, Dasnratha Guha, and Purn- 
shottama Datta—camo to Bengal as the monial servants of tho tivo 
Brahmans. Their social standing therefore could have been no 
higher than that of the KahArs, who in Upper India at the preseno 
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day discharge personal services for members of the higher castes The 
Kayasths for their part repudiated this view as derogatory to their 
dignity, and some of them went so far as to argue that the five Kdy- 
a sths of the tradition were political officers in charge as Kshatriyas. 
of a mission from Kanauj to the King of Bengal, and that the five 
Brahmans played quite a subordinate part in the transaction, if indeed 
they were anything more than the cooks of the five Kayasths. 
An ingenious grammatical argument, based on the names of the 
two sets of immigrants, is brought forward in support of this view. 

Putting tradition aside, and looking on the one hand to the 
physical type of the Kayasths and on the other to their remarkable 
intellectual attainments, it would seem that their claim to Aryan 
descent cannot be wholly rejected, though all attempts to lay 
down their genealogy precisely must necessarily be futile. It 
appears to be at least a plausible conjecture that they were a 
functional group, developed within the Aryan community, in res¬ 
ponse to the demand for an official and literary class, which must 
in course of time have arisen. This class would naturally have 
been recruited more largely from the peaceful Yaisyas and Sudras 
than from tho warlike Kshatriyas, while the Brahmans would pro¬ 
bably have held aloof from it altogether. It is possible, though 
I put forward tho suggestion with much diffidence, that the tradi¬ 
tion describing the ^yasths as the offspring oi a Yaisya and a 
Sudrani may be merely an archaic method of saying that the writer- 
caste was composed of elements drawn from the two lower grades of 
Aryan society. This view of the origin of the Kayasths is en¬ 
titled to whatever support it may derive from the statement of some 
of my correspondents, that even in recent times instances have 
occurred of members of other castes gaining admission into tho 
Kdyasth community. Some of these statements are curiously 
precise and specifio. ‘ It is said, for example, that a few years ago 
many Magh familioa of Chittagong settled in the western districts of 
Bengal assumed the designation of Kayasth, and were allowed to 
intermarry with true Kayasth families. Au extreme case is cited 
in which the descendants of a Tibetan missionary have somehow 
found their way into tho caste, and are now recognised as high class 
Kdyasthas. Another story tells how a certain Uriya Goala, bearing 
tho name Datta, wliioh is one of tho distinctive hypergamous titles 
of the Kdyasthas, took service with a Kdyasth family in Calcutta, 
where his principal duty was to boil the milk to be offered to eortaiu 
idols. This man’s sons grew up and were educated with the sons of 
the house, and were recently admitted as Kdyasthas of the Datta group 
and of the Kasyapa gotra. Alongside of these instances, derived from 
inquiries in Western Bengal, we may set the statement of Dr; W^se 
that in the eastern districts of Bougal there exist a very numerous 
body called Ghulam, or slave, Kuyasths, aud also known as ^hikdar, 
or Bhanddri. The Ghulam Kayasths are descended from individuals 
belonging to clean Sudra castes who sold themselves, or were sold, as 
slaves to Kdyasth masters. It is stoutly denied that any one belong¬ 
ing to an unclean tribe was ever purchased as a slave, yet it is hard 


to believe that this 


was ever; 
occurred 
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impure races has always been better than that of the pure ; and on 
account of their poverty and low standing a slave could at any time 
be more easily purchased from amongst them. However this may 
be, it is an undoubted fact that any Ghulam Kayasth could, and can 
even at the present day, if rich and provident, raise himself by 
intermarriage as high as the Hadhalya grade, and obtain admission 
among the Bhadra-lok, or gentry of his countrymen. Datta being 
a Madkalya title, it will be observed that this is precisely the position 
to which in the instance quoted above the descendants of an Uriya 
Goalci are said to have attained. 

The Bengal Kayasths are divided into four sub-castes: (1) 
Uttai£-Rarh1, (2) Dakhin.-RarhI, (3) Barendra, (4) Bangaja. 
These groups are in theory endogamous, but within the last few 
years marriages have occasionally taken place between members 
of the Dakhin-Rarhi and Bangaja sub-castes. The Uttar Rarhi 
T , , . , are met with in the districts of Birbhum, 

n erna s rue o. Bardwan, Murshedabad, parts of Rangpur, 

Dinajpur, Hughli, and Jessore. The Dakhin-Rarhi are massed in 
Bardwan, Hughli, Midnapur, 24-Parganas, Jessore, Kishnagar, 
and parts of Bakarganj, while in Dacca only two families reside. 
The Bangaja are established in Bakarganj, Jessore, 24-Parganas, 
Dacca, Faridpur, western part of Maimansinh, eastern part of 
Pabna, and in several villages of the Bogra distriot. The Barendra 
are settled in Rajshahye, Pabna. Maldah, Bogra, Dinajpur, as well as 
here and there throughout Faridpur, Jessore, and Kishnagar. 

Within each of the sub-castes wo find a series of three hyper- 
gamous groups, each comprising so many family names. These are 
given in tabular form in the Appendix. The rules governing the 
intermarriage of these groups differ in several material points from 
those in force among the Brahmans. 

Balldl Sen is said to have divided the KAyasths into four 
sub-castes according to locality, thus:—Uttar-Rarhi, Dakshin-Rarhi, 
Bangaja and Barendra. He selected eight members from each 
kill of the Dakshin-Rarhis in order to create mmajs or hyper- 
gamous groups, e.g., eight from each of tho three families of Ghosh, 

Marriage and Kuiinfam. ® a su and Mitra, out of which two were made 
Kulm and six were made Bansaj. Prabhakar 
of the Akn& group and Nis&pati of the Bali group represented the 
mukhya of the Ghosh family; Sukti of theBagandagroup and Mukti 
of the M&hinagar group represented the Basil family; while Dhuin 
of the Barisi group and Guin of tho Tek group represented the Mitra 
family. Thus according to tho rules of Ballal Son only these six men 
were made Kulin; the rest were made Bansaj , t.e., bom of the Kulin 
family. The following are the names of the Bansaj groups:— 
Amrcswar, Dirghanga, Kardti, Seakhdla, Khania, and Sankr&li 
of the Ghosh family; NimArk&, Sathuli, Chitrapur, .Dirgh&nga, 
Gohari and Panchamuli of the Basu family; D^barakupi, Chandara, 
D&nti&, Ch&klai, Kumarhatta and B&lia groups form the Mitra 
family. ... _ 

The members of tho Guha family lived in Eastern Bengal, where 
their ancestor, Dasaratha Guha, was ranked as a Kulin, but those 
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wlio had boon incorporated after Bailors grouping into tho Dakshin- 
Barhi sub-caste were reckoned as Mauliks, 

Those Kayasths who had been living at that time in Eastern 
Bengal, including Dutta and Gruha, were classed as Mauliks y out of 
which eight families—De, Datta, Ear, Pdlit, Sen, Sinha, Das, and 
Gruha were Siddha Mauliks, and the remaining seventy-two families 
beginning with Hora were classed as Sddliya "Mauliks. Formerly ten 
out of seventy-two families of Sadhya Mauliks used to intermarry 
with the Kulins, but afterwards 16 families became connected with 
the KuHns by intermarriage. The names of the sixteen families are— 
Pal, Ndg, Arnab, Som, Rudra, Aditya, Aich, R&ha, Bhanja, Hora, 
Teja, Brahma, Bishnu, Nandi, Rakshit and Chandra. 

Tlie kuls of Kayasths are of nine sorts, out of which five 
are known as mul or original and four as mkha or branch. 
Following the order of social estimation, the mul Kuls are Mukhya, 
Kanishtha, Sharabhrdtd or Chhabhayd, Madhyansa and Turjyak or 
I’eyaj. The sdkhds or branches are—Dwitiya-Po (the seoond son of 
Kanishtha), Chhabh&y&’s Dwitiya-Po (second son of Chhabhdya) 
Dwitiya-Po (second son of Madhyansa), and Dojo-Po (second son of 
ieyaj). Kulins belong to one or other of these nine varieties. 
They are further sub-divided into different grades, and they rise or 
fall in social estimation according to the marriage made by the eldest 
son and eldest daughter. If they marry into Kulin families, the 
reputation of their own family is secured, and the younger members 
ma y marry as they please. 

Mukhya Kulins are of three kinds—Prakrita, Sahaj and Komal. 
Only the eldest son of eaoh has the right to hold that title. Then* 
other sons will descend a step or rise in social estimation in accord¬ 
ance with their observance of the marriage law. 

It is a great distinction for a Mukhya to observe tho “ Nava- 
ranga” or nine-grade kul, the rules regarding which are—The dgchhci , 
or oldest daughter of a Mukhya, should be given in marriage to a 
Mukhya ; tho dochhei , or second, to a Kanishtha; tho tcchhei or third, 
to a Chhabhdyd ; the chciuchhei , or fourth, to a Madhy&nsa; and tho 
panchami , or fifth, to a Teyaj Kulin. Conversely, the eldest son of 
ft Mukhya should be givon in marriage to a Mukhya girl, the second 
to a Kanishtha girl, the third to a Madhyansa girl, and tho fourth 
to a Teyaj girl. The Mukhya who observes these rules of marrying 
ftiid giving in marriage earns the title of Navarangi. 

“ Paneharanga” kul is observed in tho following mannerTho 
first son of a Kanishtha Kulin ought to many the docJihci or second 
daughter of a Mukhya ; the second eon that of a Mudhyunsa girl; tho 
third son that of a Teyaj girl. The Kanishtha Kulin who observes 
these rules is held in honour by his fellows and is called Pan- 
charangi. 

The following general mlos are to be obscrvod by all Kulin 
Kdyasths, though eomo of them apply to other castes as well:-— 

A Kulin loses his kul by marrying or giving in marriago outside 
the parjya or generation to which ho himself belongs, counting from 
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the first advent of Kdyasths in Bengal. Whoever does so becomes 
a Maulik. A Kulin loses his kul by marrying a randa or daughter of 
a man having no male issue, or if he should by accident marry 
a swagotra or swapinda . An adopted son of a Kulin is not a Kulin . 
Though he has the privileges of a son in other respects, he has no 
such privilege as regards kuL He will simply remain a Bansaj. A 
Kulin by marrying the daughter of a Kulin of a lower degree 
descends to the level of the latter. For instance, if a Mukhya 
man marries a Madhydnsa girl, he becomes a Madhydnsa . Again, 
if a Teyaj man marries a girl of Madliydnsa’s Dwitiya-Po, he 
becomes Dwitiya-Po of Madhydnsa. A man should not give in 
marriage his daughters one after another to Kulins of the same 
degree. For instance, if the first daughter is given to a Mukhya , 
it is not proper that the doehhei or second daughter be given to 
another Mukhya . In that case both the giver and taker become 
degraded. 

Subject to the exceptions noted above, the religious practice 
of the Kdyasths does not differ materially 
Religion. from that of the highest Hindu castes 

in Bengal. It is a singular fact that while the teaching of 
Chaitanya has united almost all the artisan and agricultural 
castes in a common faith, the three highest and most intelligent 
castes in Bengal adhere as a rule to the Sakta ritual. In Eastern 
Bengal all Kulin Kdyasths, and something like three-fourths of the 
other divisions, are believed to practise ISaktism, and it is said that 
a large proportion of these celebrate the Bamachdri A char or 
Chakra ceremonies. For the fulfilment of domestic religious duties 
every Kulin family has a private temple, or sacred nook, where 
a iSiva-linga is erected and daily worship performed by the head 
of the household. All Kdyasths observe the Sri Panchami, or 
“ Dawdt Puja,” on the fifth of the waxing moon in Magli 
(January-February). This festival is held in honour of Saraswati, 
the goddess of learning, who is regarded by the Kdyasths 
as their patron deity. On this day the courts and all offioes 
are closed, as no Hindu penman will use pen and ink, or any 
writing instrument, except a pencil, on that day. When work 
is resumed a new inkstand and pen must be used, and the pen¬ 
man must write nothing until lie has several times transcribed 
the name of the goddess Durgd, with which all letters should 
begin. Kdyasths are expected to spend the holiday in meditating 
On the goddess Saraswati after they have observed certain religious 
rites; but the extent to which this obligation is observed depends 
largely upon the inclinations of the individual. On this day, 
says Dr. Wise, the Kdyasth must taste of a hilsd fish, whatever 
its price, while from the Sri Panchami festival in January to the 
Yijaya Dasaml in September or Ootober fish must bo oaten daily ; 
but from tho last to the first month it must not bo touched. This 
curious custom, probably founded on some hygienic superstition, 
is often reversed by Bengali Kdyasths. 
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The following statement shows tlie number and distribution 
of Kayasths in 1872 aud 18S1: — 


District. 

1872. 

18S1. 

District. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bardwnn ... 

Bankura . 

Birbbtnn . 

lilidnupur . 

Hugh)! .. 

•Howrah . 

24-Parpanas . 

Nadiya . 

Jossoro . 

Khulna .’’ 

M ursbedabad . 

Uinaipur .. 

Kajsnahye . 

Kaugpur . 

Bopra 

Palma . ... 

Darjiling . 

Jalpigori . 

Kuch Behar . 

Dacca ... . 

Paridpur . ’’ 

Dakarganj ... !” ,!*. 

fllaimansinh ... .. 

Chittagong ... ] 

53,398 

11,075 

8,319 

101.603 

} 38,722 

S2.803 

89,719 

90,040 

17,077 
4,523 
8,727 
10,387 
5,483 
33,359 
•It 
5S7 

102,081 
57,026 
125,104 
105,537 
CS.91C 

W-* 

Nnaklmli . 

Tippemh . 

Chittagong Dill Tracts ... 

Patna .' ... 

Gy a . 

Shahabad ... . 

Mozufforpur . 

Darblianga . 

Saran . 

Champnran ... 

Mongnyr . 

Bhagulnur . 

Pumian . 

M&idnh . 

Sant&l Parganas . 

Cuttack . 

Puri .. 

Balasoro . 

Tributary States . 

Hasaribagh . 

Lr.harduga ... ... 

Singblium . 

Manbhum . 

Tributary States . 

miSliPHH 3 S!«s s 

37,565 
09,X73 
588 
29.801 
48.905 
40.994 
f 42.552 
l 45,12 fc 
51,005 
28,411 
23,044 
21,810 
12,701 

4,*58 
7,820 
4,441 
2,335 
1.757 
1,517 
9,232 
0.090 
993 
C,5uG 
689 


The statement includes the KAyasths of Behar and the Karans 
of Orissa which form the subject of separate articles. It would 
be impossible to distinguish the statistics relating to these three 
groups. 

li&thtStlt, Kaetli, Lain, the writer-caste of Bobar,who trace their 
mythical parentage to Chitragupta, the scribe 
structure and intcrnnl or recorder of Tama, the rogent of the 
dead, and pique themselves on being wholly 
distinot from the KAyastha of Bengal. The physical characters 
of the Behar KAyastha afford some ground for the belief that they 
may be of tolerably pure Aryan descent, though the group is 
doubtless a functional one recruited from all grades of the Aryan 
community. KAyastha themselves hand down a tradition _ that 
their progenitor Chitragupta was produced from the inner 
consciousness of Brahma for the purpose of managing the business 
affairs and keeping the accounts of the other castes, and each of 
the twelve sub-castes traces its pedigree back to some member of 
his family. Chitragupta himself aud all his sons and grandsons 
are said to have been invested with the sacred thread marking tho 
twice-bom castes, and Kayasths claim to have, and occasionally 
to exercise, tho right to wear this sacred symbol. The^sub-castes 
are the following:—(1) Aith&n&, (2) Amashta, (8) Balmik, (4) 
Bhatnagar, (5) Gaur, (6) Karan, (7) Kulsrashta, (8) Mathur, (i>) 
Nigam, (10) Saksena, (11) Srib&stab, (12) Surajdwaj. Of these 
tho Aith&na are supposed to come from Jaunpur in the North* 
Western Provinces, The Amashta may possibly, as Mr. Ciooke 
suggests 1 , bo tho modern representatives of the Ambastha tribe said 
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to bo descended from a Brahman father and Vaisya mother. They, 
like the Karans, also in theory a mixed group, born of a Sudra 
woman by a Vaisya father, are found in large numbers in Gya, 
Patna and Tirhut. The Balmik or V^lmiki sub-caste are supposed 
to have come from Guzerat. Mr. Crooke thinks they may perhaps 
have taken their name from the author of the Kcim&yana. Karans, 
Amashtas and Sribastabs will smoke in the same hooka, blit will 
not eat kachchi food together. The two former, however, will eat 
kachchi that has been cooked by a Babhan. Nigam (derived by 
the same authority from the Sanskrit nigama y meaning the veda, 
a town, road, traffic) are not met with in Behar. The Surajdwaj 
group—the word means having the sun for emblem—are said to 
be descended from the Brahman Madhava Nal and. Kam Kandla, 
a dancing girl of Vikramaditya’s Court. The Mathur, Saksena, 
Bhatn&gar and Srib&stab sub-castes claim descent from the first 
wife of Chitragupta, said to have been a daughter of the Suraj- 
bansi race of Kshatriyas. The names appear to have reference 
to localities—the first to Mathura, Saksena to tho ruined town of 
Sankisa in Farukhabad, Bhatn&gar to Bhatner, and Sribastab 
either to Srinagar, the traditional place of origin of the sub-caste 
or to Srivatsa, an epithet of Vishnu, who is their favourite object of 
worship. 1 The Khare and Dusre subdivisions of the Sribastab sub¬ 
caste trace their origin to the grandsons of Chitragupta. According to 
Buchanan, 2 the Khare Sribastabs claim to he higher than the ordin¬ 
ary Sribastabs, and call themselves Paure. The two subdivisions 
do not intermarry or eat and drink together. Similar subdivisions 
are found in the Saksena aub-casto. Contrary to tho common usage 

of Hindus, Kdyasths of tho Mathur, Bhatnagar and Saksena 
groups eat even kachchi meals fully dressed. Tho Gaur Kayasths 
believe that they derive their namo from Gaur, the ancient capital 
of Bengal, and allege that tho Son kings of Bengal were really 
Gaur K&yasths. A curious story is told about the Gaur and Bhat- 
niigor sub-castes which is worth quoting as an illustration of tho 
growth of mythical traditions of that type. The Bhatnagar 
Kayasths, it is said, came to Bengal at the time of the Mahomedan 
conquest, and finding the Gaur Kayasths settled there, asked to be 
admitted to oat and drink with them. The Gaur Kayasths agreed 
to invito the Bhatn&gars to their houses for food, but declined to 
ftocopt their hospitality in return. After a time tho Bhatnugars, who 
bud friends at court, began to put pressure ou the Gaurs in order to 
compel them to aocept thoir invitations, and the lattor fled to Delhi 
to lay their caso before the Emperor Balban. Meanwhilo Balban 
died and the Bhatn&gars prevailed upon his successor to ordor 
some of the Gaur Kdyasths to be arrested and compollod to eat with 
their rivals. To avoid this dishonour the rest of the sub-caste took 
refuge with the Brahmans of Badaon, who passed them oft as 
members of their own caste, and went so far as to eat with them m 
support of their allegation. For doing this the Brahmans wore 
turned out of their caste, and became tho family priests of the Gaur 

1 Crooko op> tit. p. 105. 
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IGiyasths. After a time the Gaur K&yasths who had been forcod 
to eat witli the Bhatn&gar were admitted on the intercession of the 
Badaon Brahmans to communion of food with their brethren. Bor 
the purpose of marriage, however, they were formed into a separate 
group uuder the name of Shamali or Northern Gaur. Traditions 
of this sort are not uncommon, and it is to be regretted that no means 
exist of testing their historical value. Their most singular feature 
is the conspicuous part alleged to have been played by the ruling 
power, whether Hindu or Mahomedan, in determining purely social 
questions. A caste is now regarded as an autocratic body, whose 
decisions on questions concerning its own members no one would 
dream of questioning. This does not seem to have been the view taken 
by the earlier rulers of Bengal, and the further back we go, the moro 
frequent and pronounced do such instances of interference become. 

Besides the regular L&la-Kayasths included in the twelve sub - 
castes enumerated above, people calling themselves Kdyasths arc found 
working as tailors in the C$ew&n subdivision of Saran, and some 
of the vormilion-selling Sindurias, who formerly acted as inoculaiors 
and now have turned vaccinators, claim to belong to this caste. The 
Lala-K&yasths disown all connexion with these groups, ihore is, 
however, nothing prinid facie improbable in the hypothesis that a 
certain number of X&yasths may have adopted the profession of 
tailors or vaccinators, and may thus have become separated from the 
main body of the caste. Nothing is more common than to find even 
a slight departure from tho traditional occupation of a caste becom¬ 
ing the occasion for the formation of a new endogamous group. 
Signs of a tondonoy in this direction may be traced in the faot- that 
many K&ynsths objeot to marry their daughters in the family of 
those who have served as hereditary pcdicdvis or village accountants. 
e< Patwaris,says ono of my correspondents, ‘ however rich, are 

regarded as socially lower than other I&iyasths, e.g. f Kanungo, 

Akhauri, P&nde, or Bakshi.” v . 

Tho system of exogamy pr&otisod by the Kdyasths oi Behar is 
shown in dotail in Appendix I, and needs ouly brief explanation here. 
An examination of tho names of the sections will show that intermar¬ 
riage is really regulated by a number of kuls or exogamous sections, 
mostly of tho territorial or titular type, and that the Brahmanical 
yotrcis, though recognised in thoory, aro really ineffective, dims the 
►Srib&stub KAyuHtha reckon among their auctions the Bruhmamoa. 
ffotra Kusyapa; hut this is tho only section of tho Brahmanical type 
that they possess. All Srib&stabs belong to the Kasynpa fjotra and 


memb^^f^Le^Akhauj^tu/ believe'themselves to be descended from 
nn ancestor holding the title of Akhauri, oonforred ruau v gonci auons 
ago. Their original habitat was Chur&manpur in SLahabad, and the 
full designation of the kill is Churdmaupur b' Akhann. * . u, nmumug 
of tho term Akhauri is uncertain. Some say it is ft corruption ot 
Lukhauri, owner of a lakh of rupees. In furtlior illustration oi this 
system of using titles as the designations of oxogamous groups and 
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expanding or eking them out by prefixing the name of a village, the 
following lack of the Srib&stabs may be mentioned Amaundha ko 
Panre ; Libia Kotli ko Panre; Mithabel ke Tewdri ; Mornr ke Baksbi, 
Rai or Thakur; Batdha ke Misir; Hargdon ke Singh; Patar ke 
Iowan; Parsarma ke Thakur; Sahuli ke Sahuliar. The last appears 
to be of the local or territorial type. All kuls are strictly exogamous. 
Only the father s kul is excluded in marriage. The system is supple¬ 
mented by a table of prohibited degrees calculated in the manner 
described in the article on Brahman. 

All Kayasths who can afford to do so marry their daughters as 
Marriage. infants, but the scarcity of husbands is greatly 

complained of, and daughters of poor Kayastk 
families frequently remain unmarried up to the age of eighteen 
or nineteen. When a girl is married before puberty, she lives with 
her own people apart from her husband until she has attained sexual 
maturity. Connubial relations cannot commence until the cere¬ 
mony of duragaman, or bringing the bride home, has been per¬ 
formed. This may tako place one, three, five or seven years 
(nuniero Dens impure gaudet) after the marriage according to the 
age of. the bride. When a girl is married after puberty, this cere¬ 
mony is added to the regular ritual, and the girl goes to livo with her 
husband at. once or at latest after a year. Widows may not marry 
again; nor is divorce recognised. 

Among the Kayasths, as among the other high castes of Bohnr, 
the balance of the sexes seems to be uneven, and the number of o-Lrlg 
marriageable at a given time is usually in excess of the number of 
possible husbands available for them. The first step therefore 
towards initiating proposals for marriage is taken by the parents or 
guardians of the bride who depute a Brahman (generally the purohit 
or priest of the family) and the family barber to find out a suitable 
bridegroom. These emissaries select several suitable boys and report 
accordingly. Among Kayasths no marriage can take place unless 
the horoscopes of both the bride and bridegroom ‘agree/ as the 
pliraec goes, that is to say, unless from the dates of the births of both 
tho gn‘1 and the hoy it can be calculated by astrological methods that 
r 'if i° , l 110 u become a widow, and that the marriage will prove 
lrmtiul and happy in every respect. If the two horoscopes do not 
agree, tho negotiations are broken off. In order to comply with 
* . e conditions, the Brahman who acts as go-between carries with 
b jrIi & copy of the bride’s horoscope, takes copies of those of all tho 
oligjblo boys, and reports to his employer on the prospects of each 
possible combination. Hero it is that difficulties begin. Highly 
educated as tho Kayasths are, they have not yet shaken oil the 
trammels of astrology, and the custom of insisting on tho ‘ agreemont 9 
of the horoscopes has such a strong hold upon their minds that it 
often proves the chief obstacle to a marriage desirablo in other 
respects. Owing to this caiiBo the marriugo of the girls is delayed iu 
runny cuslh till long.after they attain puberty, and tho consequence 
is that tho bride is often older than the bridegroom. In order 
to get their daughters marriod, parents are obliged to give thorn 
to bridegrooms of unequal age, doubtful education and churuotor, and 
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of unequal position and wealth. This practice, though often pre¬ 
venting the marriage of tho girl in her infancy, turns out undesirable 
in many respects. Other difficulties arise from the exorbitant demand 
of tilak and jahez (dowry) by the parents of the bridegroom, which 
leads to unequal marriages and brings about the ruin of families 
unfortunate enough to have a number of girls to bo married. 

After the cjunana has been made out to the satisfaction of 
both parties, and it has been ascertained that there are no objections 
to the marriage on the ground of consanguinity, oto., the question of 
bridegroom price and dowry (tilak) jahez or dan pan) is settled, -his 
is too often exorbitant. If the terms are agreeable to the bride’s 
parents, the marriage is at once agreed upon. In many cases the 
bride’s parents depend wholly on the discretion of tho Brahman and 
3lajjam in the selection of the bridegroom, and these either to save 
themselves trouble or in collusion “with the parents of undc^irabiO 
bridegrooms are said to make selections which the bride s family 
would not approve if they knew all the facts. I he bridegroom s 
relations on tho other hand aro equally in the dark regarding the 
qualifications of the bride, and it thus happens that girls suffering 
from actual physical defects are enabled to obtain husbands by tho 
collusion of the match-makers. 

Tho following observances make up the marriage ceremony 
as celebrated by orthodox Kayasths of Behar : 

(1) When the marriage is agreed upon, a day is fixed for the 
betrothal or tho taking of mg an. On that day tho Brahman and 
Hajjam go to the bridegroom’s house, where the latter’s friends 
assemble at an auspicious time. His parents put rupees, rice, haldi 
and supari in a ihdli before them, and the Brahman takes from this 
his fee at tho rate of five per cent, on the amount of tilak and jahez 
agreed upon. If therefore the dowry bo settled at Us. 500, he will 
take out Ks. 25. Sometimes tho brido s party pay cash as earnest- 
money instead of taking the mgun. This is oalled bardekhi, literally 
meaning the seeing of the bridegroom. It is also called lai'chlu ka ^ us 
a retaining fee is paid in advance in order to securo the bridegroom. 

(2) °A!ter this the date for the tilak or the paymont of 
the first instalment of tho dowry is fixed. On that day a party, 
consisting of Brahmans and others and often a relative of the bride, 
about seven in all, proceed to tlio house of tho bridegroom. Ho is 
adorned and made to sit in the angan or inner courtyard, whom tho 
gods are worshipped, after which tho bride’s party put a tilak or 
patch of curd on liia forehead, and make a present to him of money, 
plates and clothes, a,mounting in all to the sum agreed upon to bo 
paid at this time. This ceremony is called tilak. Thu bride’s parents 
make a profit over tho plates and cloth, which they estimate sometimes 
at double their value, thus reducing tho actual cash payment agreed 
upon. It is for this reason that some astute guardians insist upon 
tho payment t>f a certain amount in cash before giving t.ho sm/un t 
and if the money is not paid at the time of Ohik, ^agreements 
between the parties continue till after the celebration of the marriage. 
After tho ceremony the bride’s party, together with the iriouds of 
the bridegroom’s fimiilv r ) receive pukkt food. 13c!ore the tuuk uoithci 
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the Brahman nor tho Ilajjam. would even drink water at tho bride¬ 
groom^ house. . 

(3) On tho following day tho tilak party returns, being 
presented with dresses and money by the bridegroom's father accord- 

to his means. The latter at the same time addresses a lottei to 
the bride's father, fixing an auspicious date for the marriage. This is 
called lagnapatri. If convenient to him, he agrees to it, otherwise 
. some other date agreeable to both parties is fixed. After the tilak 
the betrothal becomes complete, and an engagement thus ratified 

is rarely broken off. „ . , , 

(4) On the eighth, fifth, and in some families on the third day 
before tho marriage the ceremony variously known according to its 
date as athmangra , panchmangra or tinmangra , is performed. Oil 
that day the women troop out singing to fetch earth from some field 
outside the village, and put it in the courtyard where all the family 
gods and dead ancestors are invited to attend. This ceremony is 
performed at the houses of both parties. On an auspicious day the 
mandap, a sort of thatched canopy supported on nine new bamboos, 
is erected at the house of the bride's father. In the centre is placed 
an earthen vessel {kalsa) supposed to contain water from all Hindu 
places of pilgrimage. Under this mandap and near the kalsa , whero 
all tho family gods and ancestors are invited by mantras to bo present 
and witness the marriage, the marriage ceremonies are subsequently 
performed. No mandap is erected at the bridegroom's house, but 
only a harts or plough shaft is set up in the any an, courtyard, and 
a kalsa similar to the bride's is placed beside it. 

(5) Then the ceremony of hardikahandan takes place. Tur¬ 
meric with oil is applied to the persons of the bride and bridegroom 
at their respective houses at stated times daily up to the day of 
marriage. This ceremony is not performed at the bridegroom's 
house when he is married a second time. 

(6) Matrik Pujah— Is the oeremony of worshipping the wives 
of all the gods, i.e ., Sakti in all her forms. The gods are also invited 
to be present and worshipped. The women of the family invoke the 
Spirits of departed ancestors, and pindas are offered to them. 

(7) Ceremonies in propitiation of dead ancestors (ahhyudalk 
srdddh) are also performed by the parents of the bride and tho 
bridegroom their respective bouses on tho day of tho marriage. 

\s) Vicar Pujah .—After performing the matrik pujah the 
womon bathe tho bridegroom and smear him with turmeric, and 
lie eats with some unmarried boys his last meal as a bachelor. He 
is then dressed and made to sit on tho lap of his mother, who drinks 
v :,er which he has tasted. His brother also assists in this ceremony. 
After some other observances tho bridegroom’s party go in pro¬ 
cession to the bride's house with as much show and noise as the moans 
of the family permit, timing their journey so as to arrive after dark. 

% On arrival, and after their formal reception, the bridegroom is 

presented with money. This is called dmr pujah, the homage done 
to tho bridegroom at tho door of his fathor-in-law's house. Alter 
it tho bridegroom's party propood to tbu place ( janwdsa ) prepared lor 
their temporary reception. 
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(9) . Ashuch parichhalan *—After tlm procession has gone to the 
fanwusa, the ceremony of cutting the nails of the bride t:ikes place. 
At the same time a drop of blood is drawn from her little finger, and 
preserved in mahatcar (cotton soaked in red dye). Her feet are also 
marked with mahaicar. 

(10) Bar Newatran or Dhurchhar;.—A party of the bride s 
relatives, Brahmans and others taking some sherbet , eatable3, tobacco, 
etc., go to the ja me as a and present them to the bridegroom s party. 
The bridegroom is formally invited to dinner with a present of 
money, which his father accepts. But owing to the exorbitant 
demands of money and grain generally made by the bridegroom s 
father, which the bride’s father cannot always meet, this dinner 
seldom comes off before noon on the following day. I bus the *ood 
prepared is wasted, and the bridegroom’s party remain unfed. 
Sometimes the bride’s father in order to make up for the high tt ak 
ho had to pay in order to secure the bridegroom tries to cut down the 
amount of jahez agreed upon, and also doles out the rassad^ov supplies 
to the bridegroom’s party very sparingly. The bridegroom s father, on 
the other hand, tries to get as much as he can out of the arrangement. 

(11) Eanya Nirechkan , seeing the bride.—After the invitation 

to dinner has been accepted, the older brother or some other elder 
relative of the bridegroom proceeds to the house of the bride s 
father; the bride is made to sit under the mandap , and the bride¬ 
groom’s brother going there presents to her jewels and clothes, after 
which she returns to the inner apartments and is dressed in those 
clothes and ornaments. By this time the bridegroom is also brought 
to tbo place. ... 

(12) The bridegroom’s feet are washed by the bride s father, 
mid (13) he is given a wooden seat {Pidhci) and a Easdsau or pad 
of Kusa grass to sit on. All these ceremonies are performed according 
to Yedio prescription. 

(14) His feet are again washed after taking his seat ( Padanjah 
and Hast Argha ). 

(15) Then dahi, honey and ghi and sugar {madkuparka ) are 
given him to eat by the bride’s father. The bride also is brought 
and made to sit on his right side on a similar wooden seat. 

(16) Agnisthdpan, or the placing of the fire before them, is 

duly performed. . , „ . ,. , ., 

(17; Got r anchor a, or the ooremony of transferring the bride 
into the family of bridegroom, by reciting tho names of tho tatlioc 
and grandfather of each with vodio auwtras, is performed, an io 
bride and bridegroom’s clothes arc knotted togethei. y us? 
ooremony tbo bride gives up all claims on her father s aim y am 
is transferred to that of tho bridegroom. . , 

(18) KantiMan or panigrahan , by wlueh the brnlo e father puts 

her hand into that of the bridegroom and entrusts her to his care, 
while he in bis turn accepts the oiler. > jl \ 

(19) Then the bridegroom changes Ins dross {oast r a, tHimin* vy), 

aid nuts on a dhoti given by the bride’s father. 

in order hom is performed by throwing gui anil 


. puts on a ah( 
(20) Next 


sugar on the saorod lire in homac 


to all the Hindu gods. 
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(21) Lajahuti or Ldicd Merawan. —TJnhusked and parched 
paddy brought by both parties is mixed together. The bride and 
bridegroom go seven times round the sacred hre, which stands in the 
centre of the mandap , taking care to keep it always on their ris:ht 
hand. The bride puts her hands into those of the bridegroom, holding 
at the same time a small supli or basket for cleaning grain. Into 
this supli the bride’s brother pours out the ldicd , which the bride and 
the bridegroom jointly pour on to the fire. This offering is said to 
be made to a toothless god, named Pukha. 

(22) Silarohan (tiapta Bedi)> — The bride puts her foot on a sil, 
the stone used for grinding spices, and the bridegroom removes it. 
Doth parties call the gods to witness that they have accepted each 
other as husband and wife. 

{2'j) Sumangli Karan or Scndur bandhcin .—The bridegroom 
smears vermilion on the bride' s forehead. This form is now regarded 
merely as a token and memorial of the married state. Clearly, how¬ 
ever, as has been pointed out in the article on Kunni and elsewhere 
in these volumes, it is a survival of mixing the blood of the parties 
or drinking each other’s blood which is found among the marriage 
customs of more primitive races. 

(24) Dachhina shankalp. — The bride’s father promises in a form 
authorised by the scriptures to pay a price for the bridegroom. The 
lihi/c and jahezy it appears, are not sanctioned by the Shastras. 

. ( 25 ) Kuddt mantra pathan.— The bridegroom formally confers 

Ins blessing on the bride’s father for the presents he has mado to 
him. 

(26) Ashuch Karan.—It has beon mentioned above (No. 9 
anhueh parichhahtn) that a piece of coloured cotton containing a little 
of the bride’s blood is kept. With this the bridegroom’s neelc is 
touched, and the bride’s neck is also touched with a piece of simple 
coloured cotton brought by the bridegroom. Tho pioces of cotton 
are tied on their wrists (kanyan band/tan). It is bolieved that this 
practice generates mutual affection. Clearly it is a survival of the 
earlier rite already referred to. 

Pdh Parxtechan, The couple exchange seats, and the 
bridegroom swears to protect and love his wife, and the bride swears 
to obey, respect and love her husband. 

(28) After this the priest tells them that they have become 
yirhasta and should live like married people, and explains to thorn 
their duties. 

. Ashirbdd. —The Brahmans and all present bless the bride 
and the bridegroom, and throw rice (ac/t/ial) over them. This ends 
tho Vedio rites necessary to make a marriage binding. Neither the 
bridegroom nor the. bride understand what is said, and in most cases 
the Brahmans recite even those parts which the parties to the 
marriage ought to pronounco thomseives. 

ft or t lie final blessing all the men present retire, leaving tho 
bride and bridegroom under tho mandap • Then the women come 
and do chummvan , t.e, 9 touch the feet, knee, and shoulders of tho 
bridegroom with their fingers, at tho same time holding rico in their 
hands. looy axe then tuken into the kohbar , or tho room prepared 
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tor their reoeption. There the women perform their own peculiar 
ceromonies, playing at the same time various tricks on the bridegroom 
till daybreak when ho returns to the jamodsa. Then the marriage 
party is invited to dinner, or rather breakfast, which, as stated above, 
seldom comes before noon. At this time a present of plates, etc., is 
made to the bridegroom, and his relatives, all of which counts towards 
the amount of jahcz agreed upon. At night, or rather next morning, 
comes a repast of kachchi food, after winch the bridegroom’s party 
prepare for return. Before leaving, each of the relatives of tho 
bridegroom makes presents of money and ornaments to the bride, 
-this is called madwa or muhdekhai , and at tho same time all the 
relatives of tho bride meet those of tho bridegroom, and each of the 
former makes a present of money when embracing the latter. Attar , 
Van, etc., are distributed. The party returns to the janwdm followed 
by tho bride’s people, who supply them with provisions for return 
jouruey. Thus ends the marriage. On tho fourth day the ceremony 
chanthari is performed. In some districts, especially in Patna, the 
brnlo accompanies the bridegroom to his house, where they jointly 
perform this ceremony. The bridegroom visits all the places of 
family worship. Tho family gods and all Hindu gods aro worshipped, 
^'ho having been invited to be present during tho marriage are 
supposed then to take their departure to their respectivo abodes, 
jitter this the bride returns to her father's house. In such eases 
1 10 ceremony of is performed just after the performance 

ot the marriage rites. To complete the ceremony of duragawan y 
w uch moans tho going of the bride to the house of the bridegroom, 
only the nails of the bride are cut. Conjugal life cannot bogin until 
Ins nte has been performed. In Shakabad and other places the 
ride does not accompany the bridegroom to his house after the 
Tnarnage, and chowthari is performed by each at their respective 
fathers’ houses. In those oases tho ceremony of dargaawan is per¬ 
formed after one, three or five years according to the age of the bride 
und the convenience of the parties. Tho ritual obsorved is simple, 
•i-ho bridegroom goes with his friends to the bride’s house. No 
? nandap is constructed: only a kalsa is placed as in marriage. Tho 
bride and bridegroom aro seated together, tho gods and ancestors are 
worshipped, and the bride's nails aro cut. Chumawan , etc., ris in 
marriage, is performed by the women, and tho bride sent to the 
bridegroom’s house. On this occasion the bride’s father gives her 
drosses, jewels, bed, bed-clothes, and presents to tho bridegroom. 
Honooforth slio lives with hor husband and visits her parents when¬ 
ever she likes. 


Votaries may be found among the Kdyasths of nearly all 
the main Hindu sects—Vaishnava, »Saiva, Sakta, Kabirpunthi, 
N -nak-shahi, and the like. The worship of Durga and 1 ho Haktis 
13 believed, however, to be their favourite cult. Chitragupta, 
the mythical ancestor of the caste, is honoured onoo a year 
v v . on tho 17th ICartik, the festival of tho 

(fair/it ]>njd % with offerings of sweetuioats ami 
money, and tho symbolical worship of pen and ink, the tools of 
the liayasth’s trade. For tho worship of the greater gods an 
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genorally for religious and ceremonial purposes, the Kdyastbs employ 
Brahmans, who are received on equal terms by other members of the 
priestly caste. As regards the ceremony of srdddh, the practice 
of the caste appears to vary. Some Kayasths observe it on the 13th, 
some on the 16th, and some on the 29th day after death. The 
final funeral ceremony, known as barlci srdddh , is performed at the 
end of a year in the case of a father, mother, or other ascendant, but 
after three months for the death of a wife. 

Clerical work is believed to bo the original and character- 
Occupation. istio occupation of the caste, and an illiterate 

Kayasth is looked upon as a creature with 
no proper reason for existing. Kayasth tradition, however, puts 
a very liberal construction on the expression clerical work, and 
includes in it not merely clerkly pursuits of a subordinate 
character, but the entire business of managing the affairs of the 
country in the capacity of deivan , sarbarahkar , etc., to the ruling 
power. It is doubtless owing in some measure to this connexion 
with former governors that K&yasths are now in possession of 
considerable zemindaria and tenures of substantial value, whilo 
comparatively few of them are to be found among the lower grades 
of cultivators. In the course of the cadastral survey undertaken in 
1886-87 of 235 villages in chakla Nai, pargaua Bissarrah, Mozuffer- 
pur, a statement was drawn up at my suggestion showing the 
caste of the varions grades of landholders. The following table 
shows the number of Kayasths in these villages possessing rights in 
connexion with the land and the proportion that number bears in 
each case to the total of the class of landholders concerned :— 


Proprietors 

LakJier4jdar3 M , 

Tliikttdars 

Tenants at fixed rents 
Settled ryots 

Occupancy but not settled ryots 
Non-occupancy ryots 


Number of Percentage on 


Kayasths. 

total of class. 

. 673 

13*3 

2 

4*8 

2 

2*9 

. 63 

3*9 

. 372 

22 

8 

02 

,. 48 

3*0 


These figures cannot of course bo taken to represent precisely tho 
relatione of Kdyasths to the land in all districts of Behar, but they 
of interest as showing the strong position that a caste, having 
in theory no connection whatever with agriculture and affooting to 
despise those of its own mombers who eorvo ns village accountants, 
has managed to win for itself in tho land system of the country. 
There could be no better comment on tho numerous proverbial 
sayings current in Behar which have for their subject tho cunning 
and the acquisitiveness of the Kayasth caste. 

Notwithstanding the jealousy with which their loss astute neigh¬ 
bours regard thorn, tho social position of the Behar Kayasths is un- 
qucstionably a high one. Popular opinion ranks them next in order 
to the Balkans and Rajputs, and like these, when tiny hold land 
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as ryots, they get their homestead free of rent. All Kayasths 
will cat kackchi food that has been cooktd 
Social status. a ‘ good* Brahman, that is, by a Brah¬ 

man who belongs to a respectable sub-caste, and whose ceremo¬ 
nial purity has not been affected by serving low people. 'I he 
Amaalit and Karan sub-castes will eat kackchi cooked by a Babhan. 
None of the K&yasth sub-castes will eat kackchi food prepared bj a 
member of another sub*caste. Sribdstabs, Amashtas, andlvaiaus will 
sometimes eat pakki off the same plate and smoko out of the samo 
hookah. Ordinarily speaking, Kdyasths take pakki food nom airv 
caste from whose hands water can be taken. The Vaishnava mem¬ 
bers of the caste abstain from flesh and wine; but Kayasths usually 
eat. mutton and goat’s flesh, hare, game birds, and are notorious tor 

their indulgence in strong drink. „ 

The following statement shows the number and distribution ot 

Kayasths in 1872 and 1881:— 


District. 

1S72. 

1681. 

District. 

1872. 

1831. 

Patna 

Oya 

Snahabad ", 

Alorufifftrpup . 

Durbh&nga ... 

8ft ran \\\ 

Vbampiran. 

Monghyr ... ... .I. 

WnaKalpur . 

28,289 
40,223 
42,407 
| 70,992 

47.688 

24,547 

20,452 

17,170 

29,884 
43,905 
40,994 
f 42,553 
l 45,124 
51,005 
28,411 
23,044 
21,810 

Purniah . 

Maldata . 

Santftl Par^auaa . 

Haz&rlbtffh. 

Lohardag* . 

Singbhum ... 

Manbbum. 

Tributary States. 

11,833 

4,G01 

6,940 

6,300 

4.0G1 

Gil 

7,991 

210 

12,for 

4,056 

7,820 

9,2*2 

G,GU0 

993 

C,5l)G 

089 



Kaijat , a synonym for Darzi, 
q.v. 

Kdyat, Kdyath , a synonym for 
Kayastha. 

Kechengia, a sept of Chiks 
in Ckota Nagpur. 

KekrS, crab, a sub-sept of the 
Mdmdi sept of Santdls. 

Kelatoni, a thar or section of 
Nepdli Brahmans. 


Kendw&r f a sept of Rajputs 
in Behar. 

Kenu, fish, a totemistio sept of 
Oraons in Ohota Nagpur. 

Keoli, a section of tho Ba¬ 
lia unajati sub-casto of Kbat- 
ris in Bengal. 

Keond, fruit, a totomistio sopt 
of Oraons in Ctiota Nagpur. 

Keophasa, a sept of Magha 
in tho Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 


Keli, a thar or sopt of 
Mnngurfl in Darjiling. 

Kelobo, bee, a totemistio sept 
of Jutings in Orissa. 

Kendi, a tree, a totemistio aojit 
of Oraons in Cbota Nagpur. 


Keora, a flower, a totemistio 
sopt of Chiks in Ohota Nagpur. 

Keoya, a sept of Tippernhs in 
the Iiill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Kephuk, a sopt of Limbus in 
Darjiling. 
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Kera, plantain, a totemistic 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Keralaba, pumpkin, a totemis¬ 
tic sept of Juangs in Orissa. 

Kerketa, a bird which makes 
a noise like 4 ket ket,’ a totemistic 
sept or section of Oraons, Lohdrs, 
Korwas, Mundas, Dorns, Asuras, 
Cliamars, Goraits, Kharias, Ma- 
hilis, Turis, and Kharwars in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kerungma, a sept of the 
Panthar sub-tribe of Limbus in 
Darjiling. 

Kerwar, a sub-sept of the 
Hansda sept of Santals. 

Kerwar i, a sept of Pators in 
Cliota Nagpur. 

Kesarari, a section of Pans in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kesargia, a sept of Kharwars 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Kesarid, a totemistic section 
of Kurmis in Chota Nagpur 
and Orissa, the members of which 
will not cut or touch kesar grass. 


Kesarkuni, a gain of the San- 
dilya gotra of Karhi Brahmans 
in Bengal, to which the R&ja of 
Nadiya belongs. 

Kesaur, a mul or section of the 
Clihamulia Madhesia sub-caste of 
Halwais in Behar. 

Kesra, a totemistic sept of 
Pans in Chota Nagpur, who 
are forbidden to eat rahar 
dal . 

Keswdl, a section of Go&las 
in the North-Western Prov¬ 
inces and Behar. 

Ket-Chhutar, a sub* caste of 
Sutradhars in the Santal Par- 
ganas. 

Ketugrdmi, a gain of the Sd- 
barna gotra of Bdrendra Brah¬ 
mans in Bengal. 

Kevala Gaura, a group of 
Gaura Brahmans. 

Kewat, a sub-caste of Mallahs 
in Behai*, mostly boatmen and 
fishermen ; a section of Ghasis in 
Chota Nagpur. 




JtClDilt, Riot, a fishing and cultivating caste of Behar, also 
Origin. ^galy t'TAgaged in personal service among tho 

higher classes of natives. Its origin is uncer¬ 
tain. Buchanan 1 thought it not improbable that the Kewats of 
Behar and tho Kaibarttas of Bengal belonged in the oarlicst times 
to one aboriginal tribe bearing the name Kewat, and that the 
.Sanskrit name Kaibartta might “ have been adopted when UallAl 
Son raked the tribe to the rank of purity.” Lassen’s remarks on 
these two names have been quoted in the article on Kaibartta, at 
p. 376 above. It will bo seen that be differs from tho Indian gram¬ 
marians in holding that Ktv virtu has nothing to do with fishing, 
but denotes a person who follows a low occupation, aud from 
liucbannn in thinking that Karat or Kevat, so far from being the 
‘barbarous’ name of an aboriginal tribe, is merely a popular oor- 
ruptiou of Kaivarta. 


1 JCaitcrn Initio, in, 580, 
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At the present day the Kowats of Behar aro divided into five 
sub-castes— Ajudhiabasi; Bahiawak, Bahiot 
internal structure. Qr Ghibih a r ; Garbhait, Gorwait, or Saghar ; 

dathot; and Machhua. The Ajudhi&basi aro believed to havo 
immigrated in comparatively recent times from Oudh, and are 
engaged solely in cultivation. The Bahiawak sub-caste, called 
Ghibihar or ghi-eater, from a story that one of them once ate 
the leavings of his master, also believe that they came from Upper 
India, where they followed the occupation of boatmen and fisher¬ 
men. In those days it is said the personal servants of the Dar- 
bhanga Raj were Kurmis; but one of them, named Biru Khaw&s, 
who had risen to be a taksilddr, dealt dishonestly with the Raja, 
and owing to his treachery all the Kurinis were turned out and 
Kewats from the North-West Provinces established in their places. 
Various titles were conferred upon the Kewats, according to the offices 
which they held. Thus the Khawas was the Raja’s personal servant; 
the Bhandari had charge of the bhanddr or granary, where rent 
paid in land was stored; tho Derdddr worked in tho kitchen; the 
Kapar looked after tho Raja’s clothes; and the Kamat saw to the 
cultivation of his zirat or private lands. In course ot timo the 
distinction between agriculture and personal service became accen¬ 
tuated : tho cultivators drew together into tho firarbhait^ sub-caste, 
and tho serving class formed the Bahiawak group. Tho names 
Ghibihar, 4 ghi-eater,’ and Saghar, 4 vegetable-eater,’ appear to 
indicate that supposed divergences of practice in the matter of food 
gave rise to the separation. ' The Bahiawak Kewats living in and 
about thoir employers’ houses would necessarily fall under the suspi¬ 
cion of eating forbidden food, and this would of itself be sufficient to 
cut them off from their cultivating brethren. Those Kewats, on tho 
other hand, who adhered to their original profession of boating and 
fishing, formed the nucleus of the Muohhua sub-caste. 

Infant-marriage is in full force amuug the Kowats, the marriage¬ 
able age for boys boing ordinarily from five 
Marriage. ten, and for girls from three to ten years 

of ago. Curiously, it is deemed less material that the bride¬ 
groom should be older than the bride than that ho should bo 
taller . This point is of tho first importance, and is ascertained 
by actual measurement. If the boy is shorter than the girl, or 
if his height is exactly tho same as hers, it is believed that tho 
union of the two would bring ill luck, and the match is at once 
broken off. Tho marriage ceremony corresponds in its muni 
features with that described by Mr. Griorson at pago of 1 / hur 
Peasant Life. Some points, however, seem to deserve special notion. 
After the first proposal has been mode, tho bridegroom’s people pay 
a visit to the bride’s house (ghanh khi) for tho purpose u£ seeing f ho 
bride. This is followed by a return visit on tho part of the bride's 
people, known ns bardekhi , Booing the bridegroom. Then comes 
which consists iu the bride’s father or guardian going to I ho bride¬ 
groom’s house with a present of money, clothes, etc., proportionate 
to tho reeiM’ntivo ru.uk of tho two families If. foV example. « 

furnily of Mi 


\o roapc 
Balxiiiwttk Kowut 


rank of the two 

oniployod iu tho 
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Darbhanga marries the daughter of a Kewat who serves a man of 
inferior rank, or marries into a family of Kewats who allow their 
women to do menial offices in the houses of their employers, the 
family of higher rank claims and receives a proportionately large 
tilak. Tilak having been paid, a Tirhutia Brahman is called in to 
fix a lucky day for the marriage. On the day before the wedding, 
not five or eight days before, as in the case described by Mr. Grierson, 
the ceremony called kwnram or matkorwa is performed by the 
relatives of both bride and bridegroom. The women of each family 
with their female friends go forth singing to a tank outside the 
village. There, after bathing the bride or bridegroom as the case 
may be, the mother or female guardian digs up and brings home 
a clod of earth. From this clod a rude fireplace is made, on which 
ghi is burned and paddy parched in honour of the household god 
on the threshold of the kitchen, where he is supposed to dwell. A 
goat is sacrified at the same time. Some of the parched paddy is 
kept to be used in the ceremony of the following day. 

On the wedding day parchhan is performed in tho manner 
described by Mr. Gnerson. For the bukua urai or dhurchhak ceremony, 
noticed in paragraph 1320 of Bchcir Peasant Life, tho Kewats 
substitute sirhar . Tho females of the bride’s household, one of 
them bearing on her head a ghara of water, go in a body to tho 
iamedusd , where tho bridegroom’s party are lodged, and assail them 
with abusive songs and personal ridicule. This is kept up until 
one of tho bridegroom’s friends comes out and drops somo prepared 
betel and some money. Tlieu the women retire ; but one of thorn, 
usually tho wife of one of the brothers of the bride, returns armed 
with a scarf, which she throws round tho neck of tho bridegroom 
and drags him away to the courtyard of the bride's house. On his 
arrival there he is made to walk round tho marhwa, scattering on 
the ground the paddy parched in tho mat/coma ceremony of° the 
preceding day. Both parties are then seated under the marhwa . 
r lhe family Brahman makes his appearance, and the religious portion 
of the ceromony begins, which need not be described in detail. Sin- 
dorddn is believed to be its essential and binding portion. Before, 
however, sindurdan is performed the purohit writes tho names of the 
bride and bridegroom and their ancestors up to tho third degree on 
two mango leaves, and binds one of these on the wrist of each. 

A fter stndurdan again thore follows a curious rite, called sonch, 
which looks as if it were a survival of the primitive form of sindur~ 
dan described in tho article on Kurmi. The bridal pair are taken 
into one of the rooms, where two dishes of boiled rice and milk ore 
standing ready. A tiny soratch is then made on the little finger of 
tlie bridegroom’s right hand and of the bride’s left, and the drops 
of blood drawn from these are mixed with the food. Each then eats 
the food with which the other’s blood has been mingled. 

Polygamy is permitted only in tho event of the first wife 
being barren, and in no case can a man have more than two wives. 

A widow may marry again by the sagai form. She is not obliged 
to marry her late husband’s younger brother, but she may do so 
if riic pleases, and this arrangement is usually favoured by the 
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other members of the family. Divorce is not permitted. Adultery 
within tho caste is atoned for by a penalty fixed by the manjan, 
while an intrigue with an outsider involves instant expulsion. 

In religion the Kewats are orthodox Hindus, who regard 
. Bhagavati as their special goddess. They also 

Religion. worship tho snake god Bisahari, and some 

members of the caste abstain altogether from killing snakes. Maitliil 
Brahmans officiate as their priests, and their gurus are Sannyasi 
ascetics. Among the minor gods, so numerous ip. Behar, they 
worship Bandi. Goraiya, Nar Singh, and Kali with offerings of 
goats, rice, milk, sweetmeats, and various lands of cakes. Cocks 
are sacrificed to Bandi alone, hut these may not be slain witnin 
the house, nor may they, like the other articles mentioned, be eaten 
by the worshippers. Saudi M alia raj and Baba Dayal Singh, both 
supposed to be deified Kewats, are also reckoned among their 
gods. 

In point of social standing Kewats occupy much the same 
. position as Kurmis, Koiris, Dhanuks, and 

Social status. 0 th er members of the group of castes from 

whom Brahmans can take water and certain kinds of sweet¬ 
meats. Their own rules as to diet differ little from those of other 
orthodox Hindus, except that Bahiawak Kewats will eat the leav- 
mgs of the Brahmans, Rajputs, Bablians, and Kayasths whom 
they serve, while Machbua Kewats eat fowls and indulge freely 
in strong drink. They will take water and sweetmeats, etc., from 
Goalas, Koiris, and Dhanuks, but will eat kachcM food with no 
other caste except Arnats of good family. Most cultivating Kewats 
hold the position of raiyats with or without occupancy rights in 
the land which they till.' Some few have risen to hold small zemin- 
daris, while the poorest members of tho cultivating sub-caste work 
as agricultural labourers. 

It deserves mention that the Kewats, though properly a Behar 
Members of the caste ’ ftre ver ? w . idc1 ^ districted in Bengal 


domiciled in Lxi 
gal. 


oaslo 
am Jicn- 


and Orissa. A colony of them, says Dr. Wise, 
has for centuries been settled in the city of 
Dacca, but no traces of them arc to be found in the interior of the 
district. A tradition still survives that they were brought from 
Debar by the Mahomedan rulers of Eastern Bengal and employed 
^ messengers and watchmen. They repudiate the idea of relation¬ 
ship with tho Kaibarttas, although they do not object to eat or 
smoke with them. The Dacca Kewats have three subdivisions—8eu 
Rami, Gauri or Gonrlii, and Dhun Kewat. Those names, however, 
must be regarded rather as titles than as the designations of true 
sub-castes, for their members not only eat together, but intermarry 
just as Kewats who happon to bear different titles do in Behar. 
These Kewats are all included in one gotra, Kasyapa; and though 
domiciled in Bengal, are not excluded from caste privileges when on 
a visit to Behai'. Owing to association with more orthodox or more 
bigoted people, widow-marriage has been discontinued, fn Dacca 
the caste have relinquished fishing, and have generally adopted tho 
occupation of fishmongers, although a few are poddars or bankers. 
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The Kewat fishmonger usually makes advances to the fishermen, 
and finds it more profitable to buy small fish by the basket and 
large ones by weight than to haggle for each day’s catch. The 
Kewat generally brings the supply from the fishing ground himself 
if it is near, but a servant is sent if it is distant. 


Their religion. 


Dr. Wise remarks on the strange fact that the Dacca Kewats 
have become followers of the Nanak Shahi 
faith. Their guru is the Mahant of the 
Akhara of that sect in the suburb of Shuj’aatpur; their puroliit a 
Maithil Brahman. The Kantha Brahman performs their funeral 
service, and attends at the sraddka observed fifteen days aft or 
death ; but ho is charged with being extortionate, and with demand¬ 
ing more than poor Kewat families can afford. 

The great annual festival of the Kewats of Dacca is the 
Festival Nauami, or ninth lunar day of Paush (Decem¬ 

ber-January), when overy one visits the 
AkMra, and after prayers receives Mohan JJhog, a sweetmeat 
specially prepared for the occasion. The Chhath, on the sixth of 
Kartic, is a great bathing rite observed by Kewats and all Hindu¬ 
stani castes ; while the Ganga Pujah, as well as the principal 
Hindu festivals, are kept. Sacrifices, too, are offered at the proper 
seasons to Bura-Buri, th& androgynous village deity of Eastern 
Bengal, whose worship has been described at length in the article 
on the Chandals. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Kewats in 1872 and 1881:— 


District. 

1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bardwan 





681 

Sluibabad . 



706 



Unnkura 

liirblnmi 





1.747 

1,162 

T-hut) sssssr 


} 

52,977 

{ 

3.417 
42,664 

M ui rut pur 





2,678 

Saran . 


46 


Huabli 





1 

Champaran. 

Monsbyr . 



2,272 


6,166 

llowrab 





1 



8,191 


2,310 

Khulna 





39 

Bhagalpur . 



61,694 


35.51 G 

Jessore 





r*3 

Furnish . 



2U,<iC7 


so. mi 

Murshedabau 




341 

Mai dali . 




1,113 

Bajubahyo 





2 

S&nt&J Parganas 



1,212 


538 

Kura 





12 

Cuttack .. 



67,37.1 


10,983 

Psbwi 





£88 

Puri . 



27,188 


4,668 

J'ulpigbri 





1 

UallLtOTO . 



34,4 42 


21,311 

Jiurea 





26 

Tributary States 



31,384 


3,744 

TippertA 





7 

. 



632 


830 

Chittagoug 





1 

L(ihanla*& ... 



67 H 


1,078 

Patna 




427 

684 

Singbhura . 



1,629 


1,471 

Gy a 




293 

22 

Maubhuu) . 



602 


l.o ia 






Tributary Slates ... 



2,660 


9,271 


Khddhnu, a section of the 
S&tmidia Maghaya sub-easto of 
Kandus in Behar. 

Khadohar , tattooers; also em¬ 
ployed as vaccinators. 

Khadolid, Kbadotia, a section 
of Goulds in the North-Western 
Provinces and Behar. 


Khadumia, a section of Go&Ms 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Khagaur, a mul or section of 
the Kanaujia sub-caste of Sonars 
in Behar. 

|Unrir&, a small caste in 
Ilazaribugh who grow vegetables 
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and other crops. They are 
believed to bo akin to Kharwars- 


Khaira p a cultivating sub- 
caste of Bagdis in Bengal; also 
a synonym for Kora. 

Kha iri, a sub-tribe of Khar- 
wars in Palamau. 

• K^wa', a section of Godlas 


Khalkhoa, a totemistie sept 
of Oraons who may not eat 
fish that have been caught by 
baling water out of a tank or 
pool. 

Khalriha, a section of the 
Banodhia and Jaiswar Kalwars 
in Behar. 

Khalsa, a sub-caste of Kal¬ 
wars in Behar. 


Khajkalid, a 

fcunris in Behar. 


sub-caste of 


Kkam, a synonym for Sherpa 
Bhotia of Nepal. 


SikadwiV^R^’ , a puy or se etion o: 
^advvipi Brahmans in Behar. 

of*tl ha iT ri ’ a . mul or sectior 
of 

a* 1 * 1 *? 01, a se °tion of Godl& 
North-Western Provinces 
unci Behar. 

Khaling, a thar or sept oi 
Ahainbus in Darjiling. 

. Khalkho, a section of Goraits 
111 ^hota Nagpur. 


Khamapong, . the dweller 
under the bar ( Ficus vpIujiosu) 
tree, a sept of the Pliedab sub- 
tribe of Limbus in Darjiling. 

Khdmaru , a synonym for 
Bhuinmili, q.v. 

Khamba, a sub-tribe of Lep- 
ohas in Darjiling. 

Khambo, a sopt of Chakmus 
in the Hill Tracts of Chit¬ 
tagong. 

Khambha, fork of a tree, 
totomistic sept of Chiks in Chota 
Nagpur. 


pliamblt, Jimdar , Rdi y one of the fighting tribes of Nepal, 
forming with the Limbu and Yitkha the lviranfci group who have 
their original home in the Kirant Des or mountainous country 
Liog between the Ducl-ICosi and Karki rivers. like several 
other Nepalese tribes, the Khatnbu cherish a tmdifiou that they 
came to Nepal from Kdsi or Benares. A mythical ancestor, 
Parubang, is still worshipped as a household deity. Khambus 
marry their daughters as adults, and tolerate sexual lioeuso before 
marriage on the understanding, rarely set at defiance, that a 
man shall honourably marry a girl who is pregnant by him. Men 
usually marry between the ages of 15 and 20, and girls between 
12 and 15, but marriage is oiten deferred in 
^ the case of the former to 25, nnd of the latter 

to 20. The preliminary negotiations are entered upon by the bride¬ 
groom's family, who send an emissary with two «7u<>///'/* or bamboo 
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vessels of marwa boer and a piece of bam to, tbo bride’s house 
to ask for her hand. If her parents agree, the bridegroom follows 
on an auspicious day about a fortnight later, and pays the standard 
bride-price of Ks. 80. The wedding takes place at night. Its 
e&sential and binding portion is the payment of one rupee by 
the biidegroom as saunuucli or earnest-money to the bride’s father, 
the smearing of vermilion on the bride’s forehead and putting 
a scarf .round her neck. The bride-price may bo paid in } instal- 
ments if the bridegroom’s family cannot afford to pay in a lump. 
A widow is allowed to marry again, but her value is held to 
have declined by use, and only half the usual bride-price is paid 
for her if she is young, and only a quarter if she has passed her first 
youth. Divorce is permitted for adultery ; the adultorer must pay 
to tho husband the full amount that the woman originally cost, 
and he can then marry her. In actual practice the marriage bond 
is very readily broken amoug the Khambus and amoDg many 
other of the Nepalese tribes. Women are faithful to the men they 
live with while they live with them, and secret adultery is 
believed to be rare, but they think very little of running away with 
any man of their own or a cogDate tribe who takes their fancy 5 
and the state of things which prevails approaches closely to the ideal 
regime of temporary unions advocated by would-be marriage reform¬ 
ers in Europe. 

By religion Kbambus are Hindus, but they have no Brahmans, 
Religion. and mon tlieir own tribe, called Homes 

corresponding closely to the Biju&s employed 
by the Tibetans, serve them as priests. Their special god is the 
ancestral deity Parubang, who is worshipped in the months of March 
and November with the sacrifice of a pig and offerings of incense and 
marwa beer. Him they regard as a ghardemtd or household deity 
and lie is held m greater honour than the unmistakeably Hindu 
divinity Devi to whom buffaloes, goats, fowls and pigeons are 
occasionally sacrificed. Another of their minor gods, Sidha, is 
honoured with offerings of dhuha grass and milk. His origin is 
uncertain; but it seems to mo possible that the name may bo a 
survival of the stage of Buddhism through which tho Kbambus, like 
many other Nepalese castes, have probably passed. 

The practice of the Khainbus in respect, to disposing of tho 
Funerals. ^ ea .^ Var i es greatly, and appears to depend 

. . . mainly on the discretion of the Home called 

in to supervise the operation. Both burial and cremation are resorted 
to on occasion, and the mourners sometimes content themselves with 
simply throwing the body into the nearest river. A ar&ddh 
ceremony of a somewhat simple character is performed once for the 
bonofit of tbo ( eceased in (lie next world, and to prevent him from 
coming, back to trouble the living. Band-owning and cultivation 
aro believed by tho Khnnibus to be their original nud characteristic 
Occupation. occupation, but a certain number of thorn adopt 
’ military service and enter U-urkha rc-gimeuts 
under the title oi Rai. A Khambu if asked to what caste lie 
belong.; will usually reply Jinid&r (a corruption of zanrind<ir) or 
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Iiai-Jimd&r. A few Khambus have also taken to weaving. Their 
social status, so far as Nepal is concerned, is best marked by the 
statement that they belong to the Kiranti group, and are recognised 
as equals by the Limbus and Yakhas. In the matter of food they 
are less particular than the Hindus of the plains, for they eat pork 
and the domestic fowl, and indulge freely in strong drink. 


Khamid, a title of Mala. 

Khdmtd, a section of Godlds 
in the North-Western Prov¬ 
inces and Behar. 

Khamthak, a sept of Limbus 
in Darjiling. 

Khan, a title of Rajputs and a 
section of Sunris in Behar; a 
title of the Desa sub-caste of 
Gandhabaniks; of Napits and of 
Bagdis in Bengal; a section 


of the Biydhut and Kharidahd 
Kalwars; a title of Tharus and 
Karangas. 

Khdna, a title of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Khanal, a thar or seotion of 
Nepali Brahmans. 

Khandabati, a gain of the 
Sabama aotra of Barendra Brah¬ 
mans in Bengal. 


lUiattbiii, Khandayat, a swordsman, from Uriya fckanda, ‘ a 

Tradition, of origin. ^? rd ’’ title ? f feudal militia of 

Unssa, the leading members of which claim to 
bo descended from a baud of pure Kskatriyas who camo in as 
conquerors from Northern India. A good observer writes of them 
as follows“ Although a numerous and well-defined body, the 
Khanddits do not appear to be really a distinct caste. The ancient 
ilajas of Orissa kept up largo armies, and partitioned the lands on 
strictly military tenures. These armies oonsistod of various castes 
and races, the upper ranks being officered by men of good Aryan 
descent, while the lower ones wero recruited from the low castes 
alike of the hills and the plains. On the establishment of a well- 
defined caste system 6uch troops took their caste from their 
occupation, and correspond to tho military class in the fourfold 
division in Northern India ; hut with this difference, that in Northern 
India the military class consists of an othnioal entity, whereas in 
Orissa the Khandaits exhibit overy variety of typo, from tho high 
Aryan of good social position to tho semi-aboriginal mongrel taken 
from tho dregs of the people.” In this passage, taken from the 
Statistical Account of Balusore District , Mr. Beamed appears to regard 
the Khandaits as a heterogeneous group, made up at the one end of 
Aryan immigrants from Upper India and at the other of recruits 
from a number of indigenous nou-Aryan tribes. 

Tlio data now available enable ns to carry the analysis a stop 
further, and to show that tho Kbandait curie is for tho mori part, if 
not entirely, composed of Bhuiyas of the southern tribe, whose true 
ail in itios have been disguised under a functional name, while their 
customs, their religion, and in soiuo cases even their complexion ami 
features, have been modified by long contact with Hindus of 
relatively pure Aryan decent. The evidence for this view consist n 
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of the following facts first, that the Khandaits of the Ghota 
Nagpur Division, who say that they immigrated from Orissa some 
twenty generations ago, and many of whom still speak Uriya, 
regulate their marriages by the totemistie sections characteristic of 
the Southern Bhuiyds, and call themselves Bhuiya-Paiks ; secondly , 
that among the numerous titles of the Khandaits in Orissa we find the 
very singular names Uttar, Dakhin, and Paschim-Kapat, which are 
assumed by tho Bhuiyds of Singbhum; thirdly , that as late as 1825 1 
the term Bhuiyd was current as a synonym for Khanduit even in 
Oiissa, where it now seems to have fallen into disuse. 

The sub-castes and sections of both Orissa and Chota Nagpur 

_ . . , x Khandaits, so far as I have been able to ascer- 

Intcrnal structure. . • , n ■» • a t t mi 

tain them, are shown m Appendix I. The 
relations of the subdivisions of the Bar-gohri sub-caste are rather 
intricate. Members of all four groups may intermarry, but tho 
women of the Panchsaugharia and Pandrasaugharia subdivisions, 
if married to men of the Dasgharia or PanchghariS. classes, are 
supposed to be to a certain extent degraded, and members of their 
own groups will not take food from their hands. 8o also the 
Das and Panch-gharia will eat food cooked by the Panchsau 
and Pandrasau-gharia, but the latter will not return the compli¬ 
ment. The Panchsau, again, will take boiled rice, etc., from the 
Pandrasau-ghari&, but only the unmarried men of the former 
class are deemed pure enough to prepare food of this kind for 
members of the latter class. The wholo of the Bar-gohri sub-caste 
profess to maintain.a high standard of ceremonial propriety, and 
will on no account intermarry with the Chhot-ghori, who eat fowls 
and indulge in strong drink like their non-Aryan neighbours. The 
Orissa sub-castes seem to bo based on the social difference between 
the MahanAik or Sresta Khandaits holding largetenures, who 
represent the officers of the ancient feudal militia, and the rank and 
file of that body who now bear the name of Chasa-Khandait, 
Orh-Khandait, or Khandait-Paik, and occupy the lower position of 
village chankiddrs and ordinary cultivators. Intermarriage between 
the two groups, though not absolutely forbidden, occurs very rarely, 
and they may properly he regarded sub-castes. Tho latter class still 
retain totemistie sections of the same type as are found among the 
Khandaits of Chota Nagpur, while tho former have borrowed tho 
Brahmanical r/otras. In all cases tho rule of exogamy extends only 
to a man’s own section, and is supplemented by a table of prohibited 
degrees closely corresponding to that given in the article on the 
Rautias. The 0h£s4 or Orh-Khand&it sub-oaste admit into their 
ranks members of the Ch&sA caste, but this appears to bo effected 
ly by intermarriage, and not to form the occasion of any special 
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oeremony. 
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taken to guard against premature consummation, and the husband 
is not allowed to take his wife home until she lias attained the age 
of puberty. The ceremony is supposed to bo in the Prajapstya 
form, referred to by Manu. The essential portions of the ritual are 
hatrjaultri , or binding the hands of bride and bridegroom together 
with I'usa grass, and ganthiyan , or knotting their clothes. Polygamy 
is permitted, and in theory at least there is no restriction on the 
number of wives a man may have. This luxury, however, is sparingly 
indulged in even by the w’ealthier members of tho caste, and in 
practice few Khandaits take a second wife unless the first is barren 
or suffers from au incurable disease. In Chota Nagpur widows 
may marry again, and are bound by no conditions in their choice 
of a second husband, except that they must avoid the prohibited 
degrees binding upon them before marriage, and that they cannot 
marry elder brothers or elder cousins of their first husband. Marriage 
with the first husband’s younger brother or younger cousin is allowed 
and is deemed a very proper arrangement on the ground of family 
convenience. In Orissa the Sresta Khandaits forbid widow-marriage : 
in other sub-castes it is allowed on the same terms as in Chota 
Nagpnr. Divorce may be decreed by the panchayat on the application 
of the husband if a woman is convicted of unchastity, persistent 
disobedience, or serious misconduct. In such cases the divorced wife 
generally gets alimony for a year ; but the more orthodox hold 
that she is only entitled to the jewels and property which, she 
brought with her at marriage. All sub-castes except the Sresta 
Khandaits of Orissa allow a divorced wife to marry again by the 
sagai ritual. J 

The majority of Khandaits follow tho tenets of the Vaislinava 
Religion. sec ^> an( ^ c 9 m P ara tively few Stiktas or Saivas 

are mot with among them. Their religious 
observances present no features of special interest. In Orissa the 
fcasani brahmans, who serve them as priests, are received on equal 
terms by other members of the sacred order, and are deemed 
socially superior to the Sebak or Panda Brahmans, who minister to 
10 spiritual necessities of the Chdsa caste. Among minor gods 
viramdevati in Orissa, and in Chota Nagpur the unraistakeablv 
R onginal deity Bar Paliar, corresponding to the Marang-Bum or 
gloat mountain of the Mundas and Santals, are worshipped by the 
lead ot each household with offerings of goats, sweetmeats, and 
Ti a J e afterwards divided among tho members of the family, 

lac Oru;.-a, Khandaits profess great reverence for tho sword as the 
symbol of their rank, and at the Dasahara festival the family weapons 
ai'e solemnly cleaned and worshipped by laying flowers and fruit 
before them. This practice, however, seems to be merely a reflex of 
the common Hindu usage which leads every artificer to worship the 
tools of his craft, and cannot be regarded as of itself giving any 
clue to the tribal affinities of the caste. As a rule Khanddite burn 
their dead and perform a xvadrfh ceremony of the orthodox pattern 
on the eleventh day after death. 

In the social system of Orism the »Sroda fvhamkiits rank next to 
^ . , the Rajputs, w'ho are comparatively low in 

Humber and have not tho intimate connexion 
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with the land which has helped to raise the Khanddits to their 
present position. A Sresta Khanddit assumes tho sacred thread 
at tho time of his marriage, a practice not uncommon among castes 
of dubious origin, who are pressing to be counted among the number 
of the twice-born.^ Tho Chdsd Khanddits do not wear the thread, 
but Brahmans will take water from their hands, and they occa¬ 
sionally intermarry with the Karan caste. Khanddits thomselves 
will take cooked food only from their own Brahmans, whose leavings 
also they will eat. , Sweetmeats and water may be given to them by 
Chdsds, Gor-Goalds, and Karans. In Chota Nagpur Kanaujid 
Brahmans take water from Bar-Gohri Khandaits, hut not from the 
Chhot-Gohri, who eat fowls, indulge freely in spirituous liquors, and 
generally order their lives in a fashion entirely inconsistent with tho 
Hindu standard oi. ceremonial purity. Their traditions aver that 
shortly after their immigration from Orissa they were in possession 
of eight forts (ath garh) at Biru, Bdsia, Belsidn, Dimba, Gorra, 
Lachrd, Lodhma, and Sonpur, and it is certain that at one time 
entire parganas in Chota Nagpur were held by Khandaits on 

Occupation. terms of milita . r y servico. These, however, 
passed out of their hands as tho country settled 
down under British rule, and at the present day very few families 

retain tenures of any. substantial value. Tho Orissa Khauddits 

seom to havo held their ground more firmly ; and it may be that 
our settlement of tho land rovenuo, by recording the rights of all 
persons connected with the land, lias enabled them to resist tho 
modem tendency towards the resumption of ancient service grants. 
Howover this may ho, the loading families of the caste still hold 
estates and rent-free tenures directly under Government, while the 
rank and file yre occupancy raiyats or havo small tonures in pay¬ 
ment for their services as headmen (sarbarahkdrs) or watchmen 
('chavJiidars ) of villages ; others, again, are occupancy or non-occu¬ 
pancy raiyats and landless day-labourers. Khanddits who wear a 
sword and do not cultivate with their own hands consider themselves 
superior to those who are working agriculturists; but this 
distinction does not seem to coincide exactly with the existing 
division into sub-castes. 

Tho following statement shows the number and distribution of 
tho Khandaits in 1872 and 1881. In Bengal Proper tho figures 
for Ghatwals are included in the former year :— 
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Khandait-Paik, a sub-caste of, 
and a synonym for, Khand&its ia 
the Orissa Tributary States. 

Khandania, a sept of Mun- 
das in Chota Nagpur. 

Khandayat , a synonym for 
Kkaudait. 

Khandelvala, a group of the 
Sanadhya sub-caste of (jraura 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Khandiwar, a sub-caste of 
Bais Baniyas in Behar. 

Khandsap, a pur or section of 
Sdkadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Khanduar, a section of Goalds 
in Behar. 

Khandwal, a snb-oaate of 
Goalaa in Singbhum. 

Khangar, a section of Mahilis 
in Western Bengal. 

Khangar-Munda, a sub-tribe 
of Alundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Khangbha, a thar or sept of 
Gurungs in Darjiling. 

Khangor, a synonym for 
-Hhaujar. 

khani Khor, a section of 
Alurmis in Darjiling. 

lUumjar, a small caste in Be¬ 
har whose women practise pros¬ 
titution. 

Khdnnd, a sept of Rajputs and 
a 8e °tion of the Charjati sub- 
ooste of Khatiis in Behar. 

Kh^nrsimrja, a mul or 
section of the Naomulid or Maj- 
fnut sub-caste of Goalds in Behar. 

q ^antw&r, a pur or section of 
oakadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Khdpangi, a thar or sept of 
•ARvngore in Darjiling. 

Khapariya, a sub-caste of 
Bhdnuks in Behar. 

Khaprahci, a section of the 
Biydhut arid Kharidiiha Kal- 
wara in Behar. 


Knaptari, a thar or sept of Gur- 
ungs and Mangars in Darjiling. 

Khapu, a bird, a totemistic sept 
of Kharw&rs in Chota Nagpur. 

Khara, a k}’pergamous group 
of Karans in Orissa. 

JUnu-abi (Khardd, a lathe), 
the caste of turners in Behar 
chiefly employed in making and 
painting legs of bedsteads and 
toys. 

Khara it, a title of Sadgops iu 
Bengal. 

Kharait, a mul or section 
of the Maghaya sub-caste of 
Barkis in Behar. 

Kharak, sword, a totemistic sec¬ 
tion of llautias in Chota Nagpur. 

Khara kw&r, a territorial sec¬ 
tion of Raj wars and Rautias in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kharaont, a sub-oaste of 
Nunias in Behar. 

Kharaunre-Bhaur, a viul of 
the Sdndil section of Maitkii 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Kharaunre-Khutti, a mul of 
the &andil section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Kharaunre-Gurdi, a mul of 
the Saudil scatiuu of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Kharaunre-Ekma, a »uU of 
tho Saudi 1 seotion of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

| Kharbahia, a sopt of Rajputs 
in Beliar. 

Kharchwdr, a sub-caste of 
Kurmis in Behar. 

Khardaha, a mrt or kyper- 
gamous sub-group of RArki Brah¬ 
mans in Bengal. 

Khare, an ondognmous divi- 
j siou of the Sriba»lab 8ub-cn»(o 
' of Kdyasths in Behar. 

{ i U 
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Kh&rga, a section of Sunris in 
Behar. 

Khargpur, a group of Mag- 
haiya Telis in Behar. 


Traditions of origin. 


Kharia, blade of grass, a totem- 
istic section of Rautias in Cliota 
Nagpur. A sub-caste of Bhan- 
daris in Orissa. 

>, a Dravidian cultivating tribe of Chota Nagpur, 
classed on linguistic grounds as Kolarian. In 
physique the settled members of the tribe 
resemble tho Mundas, but have rather coarser features and a figure 
not so well proportioned. One of their traditions alleges that they 
succeeded the Oraons as settlers in the country between Rohtas- 
garh and Patna, while another says that their original home was 
in Moharhhnnj, of which State they and the Purans were the 
first inhabitants, being bom there from a pea-fowl’s egg,—the 
Pur&ns from the white, the Kharias from the shell, and the family 
of the chief (Bhanj) from the yolk. Thence they made their 
way up the valley of the Koel into the south-western corner 
of the Lohardaga district, where we now find them massed in 
tolerably large communities. Colonel Dalton endeavours to reconcile 
these conflicting accounts, but with no great success. In truth, legends 
of this kind are for the most part a highly unprofitable study. As 
often as not they refer to some recent migration of a comparatively 
small section of tho tribe, and it is hopeless to expect that they should 
contain the clue to any really ancient history. Barbarous .people 
like tlie Kharias have no moans of handing down a statement of fact 
for any length of time. 'Writing is unknown to .them, their language 
is rapidly dying out, and they have no form of poetry or modulated 
prose suited to the pre servation of the early traditions of their race. 

The Kharias of Lohardaga are divided into four sub-tribes 
Dhilki-Kharia, Dud Kharid, Erenga-Kharia, and Munda-Kharia. 
The Dud-Kharbi affect a leaning towards Hinduism, and do not eat 
beef. The Munda-Kharia are supposed to be the offspring of an 
T . , , . intrigue with a Murida woman. This state- 

Intomal structure). P . .. . . ., , 

meat is m accordance with the hyperganious 

relations which subsist between the two tribes. Kharids speak 
of the Mundas as their elder brethren, and Ivharia women are 
sometimes taken as wives by the Mundas, who, however, will on 
no account give their gills in marriage to the Kharias. The 
septs of the tribe are shown in Appendix I. All of them are 
totemistio, but I am informed that the usual rule making the totem 
taboo is not now very generally observed. It must, however, at one 
time have been in force, for a sept of wild Kharias whom Mr. Ball 
observed on the Dalraa rnngo in Manbhum had the sheep for their 
totem, and were not allowed to eat mutton, or oven to use a woollen 
rug. Exogamy is regularly practised, and a man may not marry 
a woman of liis own sept. Beyond the eirolo defined by the 
sept name, the ideas of tho Kharias on the subject of consanguincous 
marriages are said to bo lax, and on tho maternal side they appear 
to content themselves with forbidding a man to marry bis aunts, his 
mooes, and bis first cousins. Girls are usually 
married after they have attained puberty, »md 
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years the richer members of the tribe have adopted the Hindu 
fashion of infant-marriage. The preliminary negotiations for a 
marriage are carried on by the parents, and a bride-price ( sukmur ) 
of from one to ten head of cattle must be paid before the day 
can be fixed. This must be some time in Magh (January- 
February), ns Kharias can only marry during that month. On 
the day before the wedding the bride’s farniiy escort her to the 
bridegroom’s house, great care being taken that she does not put her 
foot into a runniug stream on the way. The bridal party establish 
themselves under a tree, where a place has been prepared for them. 
There they are met by the bridegroom’s party, each side being provided 
with an earthen jar of water wreathed round with ears of rice 
and crowned with a lighted lamp. The rest of the day is spent in 
feasting and in songs and dances, all bearing 1 “more directly than 
delicately on what is evidently considered the main object of the 
festivities — the public recognition of the consummation of the 
marriage.” Early next morning the bride and bridegroom are 
anointed with oil and taken to bathe. Five bundles of straw are then 
spread on the ground, and the yoke {judr) of a plough laid upon theln. 
The bride and bridegroom stand facing each other on the yoke, and 
the bridegroom smears vermilion on the bride’s forehead and the 
parting of her hair, while sho makes a small round spot <^f the some 
colour on his forehead. This completes the marriage, and the 
whole party sit down under a tree to feast at the expense of 
the bridegroom. While the feast is goins on the bride istbrought 
before the company and is made to wash a cloth in hot wateiC in 
token, apparently, of her willinguess to do any form of household 
After this she is finally handed over to the bridegroom. If 
the full bride-price has been paid, the bride’s father is expected 
to provide his daughter with a trousseau of seven pieces of cloth, 
and to give one ox to his son-in-law within a mouth after marriage. 

A widow may marry again by the sagai form, which consists 
ct the bridegroom presenting her with a new cloth. If her husband 
leaves a brother younger than himself, the widow is expected to 
inarry him, but is not compelled to do so. It may indeed be inferred, 
jronx the fact that one head of cattle is the oustomary bride-prico 
t°r a widow, that she frequently does marry outside of her late 
husband’s family. Divorce is permitted on the ground of adultery, 
^Whioh case the wife’s family are required to give back the enitl« 
^hich they received as the bride-price. A divorced woman may 
marry again, and her customary market value is stated to be two 
head of cattlo. 



0 w n, administered by a panoluiyat or council of elder**, at which he 
tribal priest usually pro sides. The ©hud i natures of KIiajm custom, 
bo far as l have been able to ascertain them, inn* ber summ I 
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as follows. Sons inherit to the exclusion of all other heirs; but 
the eldest son gets two shares more than any of his brothers, and 
on him is supposed to rest the obligation of providing for the main¬ 
tenance of the daughters. In dividing property a distinction is 
drawn between sous by a bihai wife, married by the full ceremony, 
and sons by a sagai wife, who may have been a widow or a divorced 
woman. Thus, supposing a man dies leaving two sons by a bihai 
and two by a sagai wife, and the property to be divided consists of 
sixteen kamcas of rice land, the land would be divided into two 
lots, one containing twelve kamcas and the other four. The elder 
of the two bihai sons would get seven kamcas , and the younger five 
kamcas; while the sagai sons would get two kamcas apiece. Brothers 
and uncles exclude widows and daughters. 

The religion of the Ehorias may be defined as a mixture of 
Reunion animism and mature-worship, in which the 

former element on the whole predominates. 
As the nominal head of their system we find Bar Pahar, to whom 
buffaloes, rams, and cocks are offered at uncertain intervals. He 
seems to be a faineant sort of deity, who brings neither good nor 
ill-fortune to men, and is not in charge of any speoial depart¬ 
ment of human affairs. He has no Kharia name, and it is possible 
that the practice of worshipping him may have been borrowed 
from the Mundas and Oraons. The working deities of the Kharid 
pantheon are the following(1) Dorho Dubo, who delights in 
muddy places and takes care of the c/dr his or springs of water, 
which are a notable feature in the Lohardagd district. Pigs, 
goats, and red fowls are the offerings set apart for him. ( 2 ) Nasan 
Dubo, the god of destruction, who scatters death and disease abroad, 
and must be propitiated with sacrifices of five chickens. ( 3 ) Giring 
Dubo, the sun, whom Colonel Dalton mentions under the name o! 
Bero, adding that “ every head of a family should during his life¬ 
time make not less than, five sacrifices to this divinity; the first of 
fowb ; tho seeond of a pig, third of a white goat, fourth of a ram, 
and hitn oi a buffalo. He is then considered sufficiently propitiated 
for this generation, and regarded as an ungrateful god if ho does 
not behave handsomely to his votary. In praying to Bero they 
address him as 4 Parameswor, ’ the Hindi word for God. The Ho 
term 4 bing bonga they do notJAow. Tho sacrifices are always made 
in front of an ant hill, whidL/is used as an altar. This peculiar 
ruodo of sacrificing has fallen into desuetude among tho Hos and 
Mtindas; but on my making some enquiries on tho subject from old 
men of those tribes, I was informed that it was orthodox, though not 
now generally practised.' 1 (4-) dyolo Dubo, the moon—offering, a 

blackcock. (0) Pat Dubo, a god who loves rocky places—offering, a 
grey goat or reddish-brown fowls. ( 6 ) Donga Darha, a bill god — 
offering, u white goat. (7) Mahad&n, another hill god, to whom rams 
are sacrificed. (8) Gumi, tho god who lives in the Sarnd ov sacred grove, 
which serves as temple for most of the aboriginal deities—offering, 
a sow. (ff) Agin Darh 6 , the protector of the rieo crop—offering, a 

1 £lhiwlugij qf Btmgal, 15U. 
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white goat. (10) Kara Sarna, the god of cattle-disease, to whom 
buffaloes are sacrificed on the occasion of an outbreak. 

Kharias have not yet attained to the dignity of employing 
Brahmans for religious and ceremonial purposes, but have priests 
of their own, called Kalo, whose office is usually hereditary. They 
also avail themselves of the services of the village Pahan, who 
Funerals usua ^y a Hunda or an Oraon. In their 

• uneras ’ funeral rites they observe a curious distinc¬ 

tion: the bodies of married people are burned, while persons who 
die unmarried are buried. When cremation is resorted to, the 
bones and ashes of the dead are nut into a new earthen vessel with 
some parched rice and thrown into the deepest pool of a river, or, 
should there be no river near, into a rocky chasm or a tank in the 
bhuinhdri village of the deceased, that is to say, the village in which 
he ranks among the descendants of the original olearers. If this village 
cannot bo traced, tho ashes may be thrown into any tank that is near, 
only in that case a feast must be given to the bkuinkarsoi the village, 
and a sidkd of rice presented to the landlord. The relations and 
friends of the deceased are entertained at a feast, and a tall slab of 
unhewn stone is set up near his house, before which daily obla¬ 
tions are supposed to be offered in order to appease his spirit and 
avert the danger of his returning to trouble the living. 

Tho settled Kharias are fair cultivators, and in the south-west 
of Lohardagd, where they are fairly numerous, 
many of them claim to be bhuinhdrs y holders of 
karkar tenures, and occupancy raiyats. In other parts of the 
district they aro mostly tenants-at-will and farm-labourers. The 
wild Kharias who frequent the Dalmd range iu Manbhum and 
the forest-clad hills of Gangpur and other Tributary States know 
no other mode of agriculture than the barbarous jhicm or da ha 
system, which consists in burning down a patch of jungle and 
sowing bajrdy biri> or kodo in the ashes between tho 6tumps of the 
trees. They are said to bo not over-fastidious feoders, eating 
monkeys and various kinds of small animals and cattle which have 
been killed by wild beasts or have died from disease. The settled 
Kharias have much the same notions as the Mundas on tho subject, 
but the Dud-Kharia sub-tribe, as has been mentioned above, profess 
to abstain from beef, and eat kachchi only with men of their own 
tribe. “ Some Kharias,” says Colonel Dalton, “ profess to be intensely 
exclusive in regard to cooking and eating. This characteristic 
I found most developed in villages of Ohota Nagpur, where Kharias 
were associated with Oraons under Brahman proprietors; and it is 
a common saying in that part of the country that every Khnriu must 
have his haviahy i.r.., cooking pot. He may not allow even his wife 
to cook for him, ami if a btranger enters a house in which he keeps 
his earthen drinking and cooking vessels and wuter pots, every 
vessel is polluted, and tho whole are destroyed or thrown away. 
This class of Khari W are specially filthy iu their habits, aud it is not 
improbable that Hindus may have been more than ordinarily harsh 
in excluding them from their kitchens and inner apartments, and 
that the Kharias retaliate by outoastiug everybody.” 
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The foregoing paragraphs treat for the most part ouly of the 
settled agricultural Kharias of the Lohardaga 
Social status. district, a people who are respectably dressed, 

comfortably housed, and well supplied with wholesome food. Some 
of them hold landed tenures of appreciable value, and. there 
are signs of a tendency among them towards the adoption of 
Hinduism—a step which, whenever taken, will speedily obliterate 
all traces of primitive usage. Even now there is little left to 
show that they come of the same stock as the wild Kharias 
who inhabit the crests of the highest ranges in Manbhum, Sing- 
bhum, and the Tributary States of Chota Nagpur and Orissa, and' 
are shunned even by the Hos and Bhumij on ^ account of their 
reputation as wizards. These wandering savages, like the Birliors of 
Hazaribagh and Palamau, who Colonel Dalton supposes may belong 
to the same tribe, are now believed to be rapidly dying out, and 
very few Europeans have had the opportunity of seeing them in 
their homes. No apology therefore is needed for quoting 
Mr. V. Ball’s description of the Khari&s whom he met with on the 
Dalmh range in Manbhum during the cold weather of 1866-67 1 : — 

“ The Kharihs show a marked dislike for civilization, constantly 
leaving places where they have any reason for 
Kharui9 of Manbhum. SU pp 0 cq n g that they are overlooked. Their 

houses, generally not more than two or three together, are situated 
on the sides or tops of the highest hills; they stand in small clear¬ 
ances, a wretched crop of bajru being sown between the fallen and 
charred trunks of trees. 

“ Close to the south boundary of Manbhum there are a suc¬ 
cession of hill ranges, of which Dalma (3,407 feet), the rival of Paras- 
n&th, is the highest point. On this hill I saw three or four neat 
little Kharia cottages, made of wattled bamboo, which, together with 
the small standing crop, had for no apparent reason been deserted. 
Further west, just outside the boundary of Manbhum, on a plateau 
formed of trap, where there was a good water-supply, the small 
Khari& villages had assumed a somewhat permanent appearance. 
Occasionally Kharia cottages are to be seen on the outskirts of 
villages, but this is a departure from what is one of the most charac¬ 
teristic customs of the race. 

“The first Kharias I met witli were encamped in the jungle at 
the foot of some hills. The hut was rudely made of a fow sal 
branches, its occupants being one man, an old and two young women, 
besides three or four children. At the time of my visit they were 
taking their morning meal; and as thoy regarded my presence with 
the utmost indifference, without even turning round or ceasiug from 
their occupations, I remained for some time watching them. They 
had evidently recently captured some small animal, but what it was, 
as they had already eaten the skin, I could not ascertain. As I 
looked on, the old woman distributed to the others, on plates of ml 
leaves, what appeared to be the entrails of the animal, and, wrapping 


1 Junqle Life in India •, p. 89 IT 
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up her own portion between n couple of leaves, threw it on the fire 
in order to give it a very primitive cooking. With regard to their 
ordinary food, the Kharicis chiefly depend upon the jungle for a 
supply of fruits, leaves, and roots. I got them to collect for me 
specimens of the principal species they used.” The list of edible 
plants will be found in full in the Statistical Account of Hazaribagh 
(vol. xvi). “ Besides these, however, the Kharias eat rice, -which 
they obtain in the villages in exchange for several jungle products, 
such as honey, lac, clhuna , tasar cocoons, sal leaves, and bundles of 
bamboo slips, called khurkl , wherewith the leaves are stitched into 
plates. That tho rice which they thus obtain, though small in 
quantity, is an important element in their daily food, seems apparent 
from the fact that a large number of them are said to have died in 
the famine. I can only explain this by supposing that they lost 
heart on being deprived of what had been a regular source of supply, 
and failed to "exert themselves in the collection of an extra quantity 
of roots. An explanation somewhat similar to this was given to mo 
bv a Santal, who said, speaking of his own race, that those who under¬ 
went the labour of searching the jungles escaped, while those who 
sat in their houses wishing for better times died. The roots are dug 
up with considerable labour from the rocky ground, by means of an 
instrument called khunti —an iron spike firmly fixed in a wooden 
handle. The point of this, as it is natural it should be, frequently 
becomes blunted. To avoid the necessity of taking it to be sharpened, 
perhaps half a dozen miles to the nearest Kamdr, the Kliarids have 
invented for themselves a forge, the blast of which is produced by 
a pair of bellows of the most primitive construction. They consist 
of a pair of conical caps about eighteen inches high, which aro made 
of leaves stitched together with grass. These are firmly fixed down 
upon the hollows in the ground, whenoe a pair of bamboo nozzles 
conveys the blast produced by alternate and sudden elevations and 
depressions of tho caps to a heap of ignited charcoal. In this the iron 
spikes aro heated until they become sufficiently soft to be hammered 
to a point by a stone used as a hammer on a stone anvil. 

The Kharida never make iron themselves, but are altogether 
dependent on the neighbouring bazdis for their supplies. Had they 
at any period possessed a knowledge of the art of inakuqr iron, 
conservative of their customs as such races are, it is scarcely likely that 
they would have forgotten it. It is thereforo not unreasonable to 
suppose that there was a period anterior to the advent of the Hindus 
when iron was quito unknown to them,—when, owing to the absenco 
of cultivation in the plains, they wore even more dependent on the 
supply of jungle food than they are at present. In those times their 
axes and their implements for grubbing up roots were in all 
probability made of stone, and their arrows had tips made of the 
Same material. 

“ In their persons the Kharias are very dirty, eel Join, if ever, 
washing themselves. Their features are decidedly of a low diameter, 
not unlike the Bhumij, but there seemed to me iu be an absence of 
any strongly-marked type in their faces or build, such as enables oue 
to know a SantJl, and even a Kurnii, at a glance. ’ 
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The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Kharias in 1872 and L881 :— 


District. 

1872. 

18S1. 

District. 

1ST 2. 

1881. 

Bardwan . 

1,926 


Rangpur 


721 

Bankura . 

17,9r,6 

311 

Darjiling . 


25 

Birbhum . 

231 


Tributary States, Orissa 

3,942 

8,404 

Midnapur . 

H ughli . 

2,399 

} 120 

3,343 
{ 1,274 

Hnzaribagh . 

Lohardagd . 

21,011) 

73 

4,016 

Howrah . 

Siiigbhum . 

1,463 

864 

24-kargaras 

7 

2 

Mimbhum . 

2,298 

2 431 

Nadiya . 

Murshedabad . 

1 

4 

Tributary States 

1,613 

23,074 


Kharnake ke raut, a section 
of the Biyahut and Kharidaha 
Kalwars in Behar. 

Kharnia, a section of Go£l&s 
in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and Behar. 

Kharpaik, a mul or section 
of the Kanaujiu sub-casto of 
Hajjams in Behar. 

Kharsan, a section of Go&l&s 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Kharud, a section of Kumhars 
in Singbhura. 

Kharura , makers of brass 
ornaments in Western Bengal. 

Kharwal, Kherwal , a sub-caste 
of Bhuiyas in Singbhum. 

^hiXVtoat, Kherwar , a Dravidian cultivating and landholding 

Tradition* of orican. tribe -°. f Ch ° ta N *SP?* and Southern Behar, 
regarding whose origin there has been much 
discussion. Speaking of the Kharwars of Shah&b^d, Buchanan 
says that great confusion prevails concerning them, because in differ¬ 
ent places they have adopted the precepts of Hinduism in different 
degrees. The social position of the tribe also varies greatly. Some 
are found amongst the labouring classes boaring burdens and carry¬ 
ing palniiqumB, some have attained positions as land-owners, lording 
it over Brahmans and Rajputs, their raiyats, whilst others occupy 
the table-land un mixed with any other tribe, and there is little 
riMison, no doubt, that thoy aro itH original inhabitants. These, In? 
observes, have retained the features by which tho aboriginal tribes of 
tho Yindhyan mountains are distinguished, but no one has met with 
anv of the tribe who retain a trace of their origin. d language. Some 
Khnrwars declare their original Bful to have beou tho fort of lioht&s, 
so called as having been the chosen abode of Rohitaewa, son of 
Harisohandra, of the family of the sun. From this ancient house 
they nlfiO claim descent, coll themselves Barjnbftmsri, and wear tho 
janeo or caste thread distinguishing the llajputa. A less fluttering 


Kharia-Munda, a sub-tribe of 
Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Kharia-Oraon, a sub-tribe of 
Oraons in Chota Nagpur. 

Khariar, a section of Mahi- 
lis in Western Bengal. 

. Khariat, a sub-caste of Binds 
in Behar. 

Kharidaha, a sub-caste of 
Kalwdrs in Behar. 

Kharihi, a title of Go&las 
in Behar. 

Kharip&r&, a sub-casto of Bu- 
tradhars in Western Bengal. 

Khark&bayu, a section of 
Kauris in Darjiling. 
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tradition makes tlicm out to be the offspring of a marriage between 
a Kshatriya man and a Bhar woman contracted in the days of King 
Ben, when distinctions of caste were set asido and men might marry 

whom they would. . . . 

The difficulty experienced. by Buchanan m arriving at any 
conclusions regarding the true affinities of the tribe in Shahabad 
is well illustrated by Colonel Dalton’s account of their status m. 
Chota Nagpur : — 

« The Rajas of Ramgorh and Jaskpur are members of this tamity, 
who have nearly' succeeded in obliterating their Turanian tiaits by 
successive intermarriages with Aryan families. The Jaskpur Raja is 
wedded to a lady of pure Rajput blood, and, by liberal dowries, has 
succeeded in obtaining a similar union for three of his daughters. It 
is a costly ambition, but there is nc doubt| that the infusion of Iresli 
blood greatly improves the Kharwar physique. The late Maharaja 
Sambkunath Sing, of RAmgarh, was a remarkably handsome man, 
sufficiently so to support his pretensions to he a tine child of the 
sun- but according to the traditions and annals of lus own family 
his ancestors must have been very low in the social scale when they 
first came to Ramgaxk. They are descended from the younger of 
two brothers who, generations ago, came as adventurers and took 
service under the Maharaja of Chutia Nagpur. The elder obtained 
Edingarli • as a fief on his doing homage to the Maharaja and 
receiving the ‘tilnk,’ or mark of investiture, from that potentates 
great toe. Almost all the men of ancient standing with proprietary 
rights in the Bamgarh estate are Khar wars. The Thakurs ot 
Hfisir Sarum and Babu Dalgovmd of lvlioyra, ot Baj put lineage, 
have bccomo Kharwars by marrying into the Baja s family. 

In another place Colonel Daltou notices the traditional con¬ 
nexion between the Kharwars and the Chores, who are said to have 
invaded Palamau from Boktas and driven tko Bajput Chief of the 
country to retire and found a new kingdom in Sarguj a. 

It is said that the Palamau population then consisted oi 
Kharwars, Gonds, Mars, Korwas, Farheya, and Kisans. Of these 
the Kharwi.rs were the people of most consideration, iho Cheros 
conciliated them, and allowed them to remain in peaceful possession 
of the hill tracts bordering on Sargiija; all the ( keros of note 
who assisted in the expedition obtained military service grants of 
land, which they still retain. It is popularly asserted that at the 
commencement of the Chero rule in Palamau, they numbered twelve 
thousand families, and the Kharwars eighteen thousand, and it an 
individual of one or the other is asked to wlmt tribe he belongs, 
1,0 will say, not that lio is u Chore or a Kharwar, hut dial lie 
belongs to the twelve thousand or to the eighteen thousand, a* the 

, * i,„ * * * * Intennamages between Chero 

and Kharwar families huvo taken plaoo. A relutiv e of the Pula mini 
iiaja married a sister of Manirm.h bing, Raja <d Ramgarlg and 
this is amongst themselves an admission ot identity ot oiigin , as 
hath claiming to he RajpAto they could not rnxormarry rti it was 
proved to the eatisfaotion^ of the funuly priests that the pmlios 
belonged to th© sum© clafic. 
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Others, again, regard the Cheros as a sub-tribe of Kharwiirs, 
but this opinion appears to have been based on observations in 
Southern Lohardaga, where the Cheros have gone down in the 
world and ceased to be of any social importance. 

Colonel Dalton describes the low Kharwars as strongly resembling 
the Santals in feature. “ They are,” he says, “ very dark, with 
pyramidal-shaped low noses, thick protuberant lips, and cheek-bones or 
zygomata that project so as to make the temples hollow.” The landhold¬ 
ing classes, on the other hand, have refined the type by intermarriages 
with higher castes, and are quite as high bred in appearance as most of 
tho pseudo-Eaj put families of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 

An examination of the internal structure of the tribe, which is 
Tn . ,1 &iven in Appendix I, leaves little doubt as to 

their Dravidiaii descent. Many of their septs 
are certainly totemistic; although the animals associated by other 
tribes with septs bearing the same names appear not to be deemed 
sacred by the Kharwars. Further research among more primitive 
members of the tribe may, however, show that the older ideas 
have not altogether died out. Special interest attaches to the fact 
that the Kharwars of South Lohardaga regard the khar grass as the 
totern of their tribe, and will not cut or injure it while growing. ,Tho 
adoption of the khar ns a totem may of course be due merely to the 
consounnce of names —a factor which plays an important part in the 
speculations of savages regarding their own descent. If, on the other 
Land, the case is one of genuine survival, it goes far to suggest the 
inference that tlio Kbarwar tribe of the present day may be merely 
an enlarged totem-sept which broke off from some larger group and 
in course of time developed a separate organization. Instances of 
septs splitting up into sub-septs are by no means uncommon, 
and it is obvious that circumstances favouring separation might easily 
lead to the transformation of the original sept into a distinct tribe ^ 
Among tlio endogenous divisions of the tribe theBhogtas are'the 
most important. They are found, says Colonel Dalton, “ in°the hills of 
Paidmau skirting Sargujd, in Tori and Bhanwar Pahar of Chutia 
Nagpur and other places. They have always had ar. indifferent 
reputation. Ihe head of the clan in Palamau was a notorious free- 
booter, who, after li&\ mg been outlawed and successfully evading 
every attempt to capture him, obtained a jAgir on his surrendering and 
promising to keep the peace. He kept to his engagement and died in 
fair repute, but his two sons could nor, resist the opportunity afibrded 
by the disturbances or 185/ -58. After giving much trouble they 
wore captured : one was hanged, the other transported for life, and tho 
estate was confiscated/ Bhogtas do not intermarry with ordinary or 
DcswAri Kharwars, and although liviug side by side with them, affect 
l(> repudiate (lie idea of tribal ldutionship between the two groups. 
There is, however, no reason to question the aoouraey of tho general 
pinion that the Bhogtas arc a branch of Klmrwars who havo formed 
themselves into an independent group. 

Throughout the,tribe the form of exogamy practised is tho simple 

Marriaeo. 0110 ^ 3 “““ UOt marr y a WODian of bis 

own sept. Outside that oirole of relationship, 
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prohibited degrees are reckoned by the standard formula. All 
who can afford to do so arrange for the marriages of their children 
while they are still too young to choose for themselves, and adult- 
marriage is looked upon as a sign of poverty and social insignificance. 
Deswari Kharwars profess to disapprove of the practice of taking 
money for a daughter, but among Bhogtas and Manjbias a bride- 
price, ranging from Ks. 5 to Rs. 12, is regularly paid. Remnants of 
non-Aryan usage may be discerned in the marriage ceremony itself. 
Both parties must first go through the form of marriage to a mango 
tree, or at least to a branch of the tree; and must exchange blood mixed 
with sindur, although in the final and binding act sindur alone is 
smeared by the bridegroom upon the bride’s forehead and the parting 
of her hair. Polygamy is permitted, but not generally practised, except 
in the event of failure of offspring by the first wife. The Bhogta and 
Man j hia sub-castes sanction the marriage of a widow, and deem it 
right for her to marry her late husband’s younger brother. Deswari 
Kharw&rs, however, "require widows to remain unmarried. Divoroe 
is permitted if the wife is convicted of unchastity or if the couplo 
cannot agree. Divorced women may marry again by the sagai form, 
which is the same as that in use among the Rautias. 

In matters of inheritance Kharwars follow tribal customs of 
their own, and cannot be desoribed as formal 
inheritance. adherents of any of the recognised schools of 

Hindu law. The eldest son of the senior wife, even if younger than 
one of the sons of a second wife, inherits the entire property 
subject to the obligation of providing all other legitimate children. 
If the inheritance consists of laud, the heir is expected to create 
separate maintenance grants in favour of his younger brothers. 
Daughters c-au never inherit, but are entitled to live in the ancestral 
house until they are married. 

“ The Kharwars,” says Colonel Dalton, “ observe, liko the Kols, 
triennial sacrifices. Every three years a buffalo 
Religion. and 0 {.] ier animals are offered in the sacred 

on a rock near tho village. They also have, 
Kols, a priest for each village, called palm, 
of the impure tribes—a Bhiiiya, or Kharwar, 
also called baiga, and he only can offer this 


grove, ‘ sama, 
like some of 
He is always 
or a Parhe}'a, 
great sacrifice, 


or 

the 

one 

and 


is 


No Brahmanical priests are allowed on these 


occa¬ 


sions to interfere. The deity honored is the tutelary god of tho 


village, sometimes called Dudr Pahar, sometimes Dharti, sometimes 
Purgahaili or Daknai, a female, or Dura, a sylvan god, the same 
perhaps as the Darhd of tho Kols.” In Sargh ja a village of Kharwars 
was found employing a baiga of tho wild Korwa tribe to offer 
sacrifices in the name of the village every second year to Cbindol, 
a male spirit, Chanda, a female spirit, and to Parvin. Buffaloes, sheep, 
and goats wore offered to all of these. These people made no prayers 
to any of the Hindu gods, but when in great trouble tiny appealed 
to the sun. Tho apparent anomaly of thoir having a Korwa for 
their priest was explained by the belief that “the hill people, being 
the oldest inhabitants, are best acquainted with tho habits and 
peculiarities of the local spirits, and are in least peril from them ; 
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besides, they are wholly pagan, whilst the people in whose behalf 
they make offerings, having Hindu, and Brahmanical tendencies, 
could only offer a divided allegiance to the sylvan gods, which it 
might not be safe to tender. 5 ’ 

The main body of the tribe, and particularly those who belong 
to the landholding class, profess the Hindu religion, and employ 
Sakadwipi Brahmans as priests. Mahadeo and Sitaram are the 
popular deities; Gauri and Ganesh being worshipped during marriages. 
In addition to these, the miscellaneous host of spirits feared by the 
Mundas and Oraons are still held in more or less reverence by the 
Khar wars, and in Palamau members of the tribe sometimes perform 
the duties of pahan or village priest. Srdddh is performed ten days 
after death, and once a year in the month of As win regular oblations 
are made for the benefit of deceased ancestors in general. 

The social standing of the tribe varies greatly in different places, 
and seems to depend chiefly upon the hold they 
ocm s a us. have on the land. This appears to be strongest 
among the Deswari Kharwars. A landed proprietor of this sub-tribe 
will wear a jnneo and pose as a kind of Rajput; while Bhogtas, 
Manjbias, and the like aspire to no such distinction. Similar differ¬ 
ences may be observed in matters of diet. Beef is forbiddon to all 
members of the tribe; but Bhogtas, Manjbias, and Rauts eat pigs and 
fowls, which the Deswari regard as unclean. Kharwars profess to 
take water and sweetmeats only from Brahmans, Rajputs, the higher 
classes of Banias, Jhoras, and Rautias. In Ohota Nagpur they regard 
Occumtion landholding as their traditional occupation; 

somo are zamindars, many hold substantial 
JcJnnitkdtti and korkar tenures, and the rest of the tribe aro raiyats with 
occupancy rights. Very few have sunk to the position of landless day- 
labourers ; but many of the Bhogtas have taken up the comparatively 
degraded occupation of making baskets and working in bamboos. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Kharwars in 1872 and 1881 : — 


.District. 


Bard wan 

Bankurn 

Mirbhum 

Miftuapur 

2l~Pnrgaira9 

Nadiya 

Murshcdabad 

tdnuipor 

TLajvtaibye' 

ftut/gpur 

Boitra 

Darjiling 

UtMX’ft 

Mmi.iuUainU 

Chittagong 

Gyu 


1872. 


268 


14 

141 


3,538 


1881. 


82 

455 

37 

693 

94 

isb 

209 
10 
247 
16 
2 >3 


84 

1,243 


Kharwara, a 
Kahars in Beliur. 

Khat, a sept 
in Behar. 


sub-caste of 
of Rajputs 


District. 


| Shohabud . 

I Tirhni S Mozufferpur 

I i,rhlU \ J’urbJiUDga 

Saran ... 

Cliiimparan . 

IMonghyr 
Bhugtdpur 
Punii&b 
Maid all 
Stmtfil Pflrptti 
11 Jizn rj) 

Stngbhuiu 
Manbhmo 
Tributary Stated 


1872. 


5,883 

135 

26 
47 
21 
6,019 
4,<>S8 
0,005 
431 
28.669 

25.078 

11,591 


1881. 


5,959 

457 

817 

1,315 

801 

8 

3,776 


33,010 

74.093 

2,233 

13.152 

17,959 


Kiidtadi^, a section of Goulds 
in the North-Wost ern Prov¬ 
inces and Bohar. 
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Khatai&, a section of the Biyd- 
liut and Kharidahd Kalwars in 
Behar. 

Khatait, a sept of Tharus in 
Behar. 

fllutfcmri, a small cultivating 
and landholding caste of the 
Santdl Purgauas who claim to 
be Rajputs, but are believed by 
Mr. Oldham to be Mals, who, by 


virtue of being owners of landed 
estates, were enabled to claim a 
higher social position. 

Khati, a sept of the Surya- 
bansi sub-tribe of Rajputs in 
Behar; a section of Kamis; a 
thar or sept of Gurungs and 
Mangars in Darjiling. 

Khatik, a sub-caste of 
Khatiks in Behar. 


JLhatife, a cultivating and vegetable-selling caste of Behar, 
divided iutotwo sub-castes-—Khatik and Dharamdasi. They have 
only one section (Kdsyapa), and regulate their marriages by the 
standard formula, calculated to five generations in the descending 
line. Khatiks marry their daughters as infants, between the ages of 
five and twelve years. When a marriage is under consideration, the 
headman and panchayat aro consulted regarding the prohibited 
degrees. If their opinion is favourable, mutual visits of inspection 
( g/tar-dekhi) follow, at which presents of betel-leaves, areea nut, 
and sweetmeats ore exchanged. After this a tilak, consisting of new 
clothes, brass feeding utensils, and one rupee in cash, is given to the 
parents of the bridegroom, and a Tirhutia Brahman is called in to fix 
an auspicious date for the wedding. This is celebrated in the form 
usually followod by the lower castes, the place of the Brahman being 
taken by a Bairagi ascetic belonging to the Khatik caste. Poly¬ 
gamy is not expressly recognised, but a man may take a second 
wife if the first is barren. Divorce is effected by the panchdyat in 
the manner described in the article on the Kliatwe caste. 

Khatiks follow the Hindu law and profess the Hindu religion 
as usually understood in Behar. Their minor gods are Bandi and 
MirA, to whom sacrifices of kids, cakes, and sweetmeats are offered on 
Wednesdays and afterwards eaten by the worshippers. The latter, it 
should be observod, is common to them and to the Khatwes, and appears 
to be worshipped by no other castes. Khatiks do not employ Brahmans, 
and Bairdgi members of their own caste serve them as priests. 

In point of social standing Khatiks rank little higher than 
Mnsahars. Their rules as to food differ little from those of respect¬ 
able middle-class Iliudus, but they make no secret of their partiality 
for spirituous liquors. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Khutiks in 1872 and 1881. The figures of 1872 include other 


vegetable-soiling castes, hence the diKortvpniioy : —* 

DISTRICT. 


j IBS I. Jj District. | 1872. 

1881. 

Murshodnbud ... 

Kiitotiah?* . 

J'lliUit . 

Gy a . 

Sh&hxbsd . 

Tirh..t {fists' ::: 

Samii . 

*1.710 

2,124 

J ly.iiM 
17.102 

3 Ohainmran . 

1 I Monuliyr 

6*3 

*isi | Purntuh .. 

riS ' Sftntal Curganat . 

L’.KVt n»*HribaKb. 

1,837 [1 LobardugA.. 

|l 

2,f»4S 

l.sdi 

| 1.1 111 
276 
60 

160 
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ATT MAH ABA. 


Khatimahara, or pure Mahara, 

a sub-caste of Chamars in Beliar. 

Khatiwara, a tliar of the Atri 
fjotra of Nepali Bralimans. 


Khatkala, a sub-tribe of Thd- 

rus in Beliar. 

Khatri, a sub-caste of Ba- 
niyas in Bebar. 


gjthatri, a mercantile caste of the Pan jab, described by Mr. 
Ibbetson as superior in physique, in manliness, and in energy to the 
rest of the trading community of that province. Many of them have 
settled in Bengal and Behar, and the Maharaja of Bardwan is 
considered the head of the caste. The locus cfossicus for the Khatns 
is Sir George (Campbell’s paper on ‘The Ethnology of India/ 
published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1360, 
from which I quote the following passages: — 

“ Trade is their main occupation, but in fact they have broader 
and more distinguishing features. Besides 
Sir George Campbell’s monopolising the trade of the Pan jab and the 
account * greater part of Afghanistan and doing a good 

deal beyond those limits, they are in the Panjab the chief civil 
administrators, and have almost all literate work in their hands bo 
far as the Sikhs have a priesthood, they are, moreover, the priests or 
gurus of the Sikhs. Both Nanak and Govind were, and the Sodlns 
and Bcdis of the present day are, Khatris. _ Thus, then, they are m 
fact in the Panjab, so far as a more energetic race will permit thorn, 
all that Mahratta Brahmans are in the Mahratta country, besides 
engrossing the trade, which the Mahratta Brahmans have not. lliey 
are not usually military in their character, but are quite capable of 
using the sword when necessary. Diwan Sawan Mai, governor of 
Multan, and bis notorious suoerssor, Mulraj, and very many of It an jit 

binch’s chief functionaries, were Khatris. Dveo undor Mahomed) n 
riders in the west they have risen to high administrative posts. 
There is a record of a Khatri diwan of Badaksliun or Kunduz, and, 
T believe, of a Khatri governor of Peshawar under the Afghans. The 
Emperor Akbar’s famous minister, Todur Mai, was a Khatri, and 
a relative of that man of undoubted energy, the great commissariat 
contractor of Agra, Joti Parshml, lately informed me that ho also 
is a Khatri. Altogether there can be no doubt that these Khatris 
are one of the most acute, energetic, and remarkable races in India, 
though in fact, except locally in the Panjab, they are not much 
known to Europeans, The Khatris aro staunch Hindus, and it is 

mo rnowhat biugulm* that whiln giving a religion and priests to the 
Sikhs, they themselves are comparatively seldom bikhs. I he Khatris 
aro ii very fine, fair, handsome race, and, as may bo gathered from 
what I Inivo already said, they aro very generally educated. 

<* q'bore is a large subordinate class of Khatris, somewhat lower, 
but of equal mercantile energy, called ltors or Koras. The proper 
Khatris of higher grade will often deny all counexion with them, or 
i„ u ’f only admit that they have some sort of bastard kindred 
with Khatris; but I think there can be no doubt that they aro 
ethuologically the same, and they are certainly mixed up with 
Khatri? in their avocations. I shall treat the whole kindred as 
generically Khatris. 
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“ Speaking of tlio Khatris then tlnis broadly, they have, as 
I have said, the whole trade of the Pan jab and of most of Afghanistan. 
No village can get on without the Khatri, who keeps the accounts, 
does the "banking business, and buys and sells the grain. They 
seem, too, to get on with the people better than most traders and 
usurers of this kind. In Afghanistan, among a rough and alien 
people, the Khatris are as a rule confined to the position of humble 
dealers, shopkeepers, and money-lenders ; but in that capacity the 
Pathans seem to look at them as a kind of valuable animal, and 
a Pathan will steal another man’s Khatri, not only for the sake, of 
ransom, as is freauently done on the Peshawar and Hazara frontier, 
but also as he might steal a milch-cow, or as Jews might, I dare 
say, be carried off in the middle ages with a view to render them 
profitable. 

“ I do not know the exact limits of Khatn occupation to the 
west, but certainly in all Eastern* Afghanistan they seem to be just 
as much a part of the established community as they are in the 
Panjab. They find their way far into Central Asia,.hut the further 
they get the more depressed and humiliating is their position. Li 
Turkistan Yamhery speaks of thorn with, great contempt, as yellow¬ 
faced Hindus of a cowardly and sneaking character. Under Turcc>man 
rule they could hardly be otherwise. They are the only Hindus 
known in Central Asia. In the Panjab they are so numerous that 
they cannot all be rich and mercantile, and many of them hold land, 
cultivate, take service, and follow various avocations. 

“ The Khatris are altogether excluded from Brahman Kashmir. 
In the hills, however, the ‘Kakkas,’ on the east bank of the Jalilam, 
tiro said to have boou originally Khatris (they aro a curiously 
handsome race), and in tho interior of the Kangra hills there is an 
interesting race of fine patriarchal-looking shepherds called Graddis, 
most of whom arc Khatris. Ivhatri traders are numerous in Bellii; 
are found in Agra, Lucknow, and Patna; and aro well known 
in the Bara Bazar of Calcutta, though there they aro principally 


connected with Punjab firms. 

44 The Khatris do not seem, as a rule, to reach the w r estorn const: 
in tho Bombay market I cannot find that they have any considerable 
place. In Sindh, however, I find iu Captain Burton's book an 
account of a race of protended Kshatriyns, who are really Bauias of 
the Nanak-Salii (Sikh) faith, and who tiudo and have a largo share 
of public oiliooa. These aro evidently Khatris. Ludliiaua is a huge 
and thriving town of mercantile Khutris, with a numerous colony of 
Kashmiri shawl-woavera.” 

Khatris ullego thomsolves to be the direct descendants of tho 
Kshatriyas of early Indian tradition, and in 
irndiOon* of origin. support of this claim refer to the fact that 
thoy assume the sacred cord and commence the study of tlu> \ 0 da 9 
at "the age of eight years, as is enjoined in tho sacred hooks, 
and that SAraswat Brahmans will eat kachtki food prepared by 
them. Mr. Nesfield thinks tho claim a good oue, adding that 
“ the cause which detiu lied tho Khatri from the Chattri or Kshatriva 
and shut out all possibility of a return to tho ancestral caste was 
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the establishment of a marriage union between fragments or clans 
drawn from several different sub-castes of Kshatriyas between 
whom no connubial rights bad hitherto existed, or from sub-castes 
of Kshatriyas mixed with those of Brahmans. There is much 
reason to believe that Brahmans as well as Kshatriyas have 
contributed to form the new caste of Khatri; for Brahmans 
of the S&raswat sub-caste will to this day eat food cooked by 
Khatris, but no Brahman of any sub-caste will eat food cooked by 
a Kshatriya.” Mr. Ibbetson puts the question by with the remark 
that “ the validity of the claim is as doubtful as are most other 
matters connected with the fourfold caste system.” It seems to 
me that the internal organization of the caste furnishes almost 
conclusive proof that they are descended from neither Brahmans 
nor Kshatriyas, and that the theory connecting them -with the 
latter tribe rests upon no firmer foundation than a resemblance of 
name, which for all we know may be wholly accidental. Their 
features and complexion, indeed, entitle them to be ranked as 
Aryans of comparatively pure lineage, but among their numerous 
sections wo find none of those territorial names which are 
characteristic of the Rajput septs. The section-names of the 
Khatris belong to quite a different type, and rather resemble those 
in vogue among the Oswals and Agarwals. Were they descended 
from the same stock as the Rajputs, they must huve had the same 
set of section-names, and it is difficult to see why they should have 
abandoned these for less distinguished patronymics. In addition 
to their own sections, they have also the standard Bralmianical 
rjotras ; but these have no influence upon marriage, and have clearly 
been borrowed, honoris causa , from tbe S&raswat Brahmans who serve 
them as priests. If, then, it is at all necessary to connect the 
Khatris with the ancient fourfold system of castes, the only o*roup 
to which we can affiliate them is the Yaisyas. This conjecture is at 
least in keeping with the present occupations of the caste, aud gets 
us out of the difficulty which led Sir George Campbell to propound 
the doubtful theory that in the ordinary course of history the warlike 
conquerors of one ago become the astute money-dealers of another. 
In truth, however, all speculations which profess to connect existing 
castes with the four traditional castes are on the face of things 
futile and misleading. We do not know enougli about these primitive 
groups to be able to apply to their internal structure that minute 
analysis which alone can determine their precise tribal affinities. 

The exogamous sections of the KliatriB are shown in Appendix I. 

Internal etructura A ®. 1 haV0 ***&*& abovo > there W a double 

, , _ _ series,—one original and the other borrowed 

from the Brahmans. Only the original or tribal series is taken 
into account for the purposes of marriage. The rule is absolute 
that a man may not marry a woman of the same tribal section as 
fjiimself; but the fact that two persons belong to the same Brah- 
niamr-al gotra does not operate as a bar to intermarriage, pro¬ 
vided that their tribal sections are different. Thus the * three 
sections Kapur, Khanna, and Mehar4 all belong to the Kausalya 
yotra, but members of thoso groups intermarry freely. Apart 
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the section nilo, prohibited degrees are reckoned on the 
system in vogue among the Brahmans; marriage with 
sapindas , tsamdnodakas, pltribandhus , and mdtribandhus being 
forbidden. 

The endogenous divisions of the Khatris are exceedingly obscure 
and complicated. “ Within recent times,” says Mr. Ihhetson, “ there 
has sprung up a system of social graduation, in accordance with which 
certain Kliatri tribes refuse to intermarry with any save a certain 
specified number of their fellow tribes, and the distinctions thus 
created have been formulated in a set of names, such as Arhdvjhar , 
‘ he who only marries into two and a half houses; ’ Chdrzati , ‘ he who 
marries into four tribes ; ’ Chhezdti , ‘ ho who marries into six tribes ; 9 
and so on. This purely artificial and social classification has obscured 
the original tribal divisions of the caste; for Khatris of the same 
tribe may be in one part of the province Charzatis, and in another 
Barazatis, and so forth.” 

In describing tho Khatris of the Panjab, Mr. Ibbetson gives the 
following abstract:— 

Bunj&hi 
Sarin 
Bahri 
Khokhran 


i 

' " | Tribal groups. 



Arh&ighar 

CMrzdti 

xPanjzati 

Chhezdti 


’ * > Artificial divisions. 


..I 

••! 

” ^ Exogamous sections. 

"! 

•• I 

..j 

“ The 'origin of the division into the four sections called Bunjahi, 
Sarin, Bdhri, and Khokhran is said to bo that Ala-ul-din Khilji 
attempted to impose widow-marriage upon tho Khatris. The Western 
Khatris resolved to resist the innovation, and sent a deputation of 52 
fidtean of their ipembers to represent their case at court; but the 
Eastern Khatris w r cre afraid' to sign tho memorial. They were 
therefore called followers of Share Ayin or tho Mahomedan customs 
—hence Sarin ; while the memorialists wore allied Bdtcanjai i from 
the number of the deputation or of tho clans respectively represented 
by the members of the deputation—hence Bunjahi. The Khokhran 
section is said to consist df the descendants of certain Khatris who 
joined tho Khokhaia in rebellion, and with whom tho other Khritri 
families were afraid to intermarry; nud tho Bahtri section,, of tho 
liiioago of Mahr (Jhnnd, Khan Ohand, and Kapur Ohapd, three 
Khatris who went to l>ohli in attendance upon one of Akburis 
Rajput wives, and who, thu? separated from the rest of tho caste, 
married only within each other’s families. But those are fables, 


iSodlii 
Bedi 
Kapur 
Kh&nna 
'Mnrhotra 
- > Both 
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for tiie same division into Balm and Bunjahi appears among 
the Brahmans of the Western plains. The number of clans is 
enormous. The most important in point of social rank are tho 
Marhotra or Habra, the Khanna, the Kapur, and the Seth, tho 
first three of •which are said to he called after the names of the 
three men just mentioned, while Seth is a term now used for any 
rich hanker. These four clans belong to the Bahri section of tho 
caste, and constitute the Dhaighar and Charzati divisions, which 
stand highest of all in the social scale. The origin of the term 
DMighar lies in the fact that the families of that division exclude 
not only tho father’s clan, hut also suoh families of the mother’s 
clan as are closely connected with her, and thus reduce tho clans 
available for intermarriage to two and a half. I should say that 
each division will take wives from the one below it, though it will 
not give its daughters to it in marriage. The Bedi and Soahi 
clans belong to the Bunj&hi tribe, and owe most of their influence 
and importance to the fact that Baba Nanak belonged to tho former, 
and Guru R&m D&s and Guru Hargovind to the latter. They are 
commonly said to he the descendants of these men, but this appears 
to he a mistake, the two clans dating from long before Bdba Nanak. 
The Sodliis played an important part during the Sikli rule. They 
claim descent from Sodhi Rai, son of K&l Rai, King of Lahore, 
and the Bedis from Kalpat Rai, brother of Kdl Rai and King of 
Kasur, who being deprived of his kingdom by his nephow, studied 
the Vedas at Benares and was known as Vedi. The modern head¬ 
quarters of tho Bedis is at Dora Nanak, in Gurddspur, whero Baba 
Nanak settled and died, and of the Sodliis at Anandpur, in Hushy- 
arpur, which is also the great centre of tho Nihang devotees.” The 
divisions recognised in Bengal are shown in Appendix 1, whore 
I have attempted by brief explanatory notes to clear up the 
confusion in which the subject is involved 

The Khatris of Bongal trace their origin to the Panjab, and 
the main body of them is said to have emigrated from Lahore in 
the reign of Aurangzib. These eastern or Purbiya Khatris are 
spoken of in a somewhat slighting fashion by the Pachhainya Khatris 
of Upper India, and ore charged with having departed from the high 
standard of ceremonial purity supposed to be characteristic of the 
caste. I do not understand that any specific allegation is made 
against tho Bengal Khatris, and the latter appear to pique them¬ 
selves on keeping tho usages of their original homo. But in most 
cases whero a branoh of a caste domiciled in Upper India has Bottled 

in Bengal Proper, wo lind that tho but.tlers fall under the suspicion 
of infringing tho customs of tho casto and indulging in acts 
forbidden by the sacred texts. The Khatris are no exception to this 
general rule. Rightly or wrongly, the Bongal members of tho caste 
rue to a certain extent looked down upou by their brethren in 
Upper India, and interamrriago between tho Purbiya and Pachhai- 
nya groups is comparatively rare. 

Tho relative positions of tho Ifhalris of Bongal and the Panjab 
are, i boliovo, stated in the last paragraph os precisely us tho nature 
of the subject permits. So far as my knowledgo extends, the bulk 
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of the Bengal Khatris endeavour to conform on the whole to the 
traditional usages* of tho Panjab branch of the caste. They look 
on the Panjab as the original homo of their race, and in theory at 
least Panjab custom, is the standard by which them social and 
domestic affairs are regulated. On the other hand, at Paikpara, in 
the Dacca district, and in villages around Barmi Hat on the Lakhya, 
Dr. YVise came.across a class of Hindus calling themselves Randd or 
liandak Khatri, who gave a confused account of themselves, repeating 
che names of Ballal Sen and Raj& Man Singh, as if connected in 
some mysterious way with their settlements in Bengal and their 
degraded position among Hindus. Kanaujid Brahmans officiate 
as their purokit, and they have a Bengali Brahman for their guru. 
Being naturalised Bengalis, they have relinquished the names of the 
characteristic Khatri sections and adopted the common Sudra gotra 
Alynman along with Bengali titles such as Chakravarti, Prasad* and 
the like. Sudras eat with them in private* but in public refuse to 
take water from their hands. They are employed as shopkeepers 
and cultivators, and some of them are tulukdars. 

Khatris marry their daughters as infants and make use of the 
r standard marriage ceremony, the binding ele¬ 

ment in which is the giving away of the bride 
by her father or guardian and the acceptance of the gift by tho 
bridegroom. Polygamy is permitted, nor is there any definite limit 
to the number of wives a man may have. Fashion, however, is on 
tho whole adverse to his taking more than one. On the other 
hand, many Khatris keep concubines of their own and other castes. 
The children of these women form a separate class, bearing the 
name Pirutcal , and as a rule many among themselves. Widows 
may not marry a soooud time, and divorce is not recognised. 

Most Khatris belong to the Yaishuava sect, and comparatively 
p i0 ,. l on few worshippers of Siva are found among them. 

Saraswat or Sarsut Brahmans serve them as 
priests. In Eastern Bengal, says Dr. Wise, Chandika, a form of Durgd, 
is the patron deity of the caste; but each gotra lias its own 
peculiar idol. An interesting tradition connocts tho modem 
Khatris with the foundation of the Muhammadan city of Dacca. 
When tho Khatri R&ja Man Singh occupied Dacca in 1595 with 
the Mughal army, ho encamped on a tract clear of jungle, ever 
since called Urdu. Hero was found an imago of Durgd, belie veil 
to have been tho property of Vedabuti, tho divorced wife of Adisura. 
The imago was deposited in a shrine, and under the name -1 
Dliakoswari is atill regarded us tho palladium of the city. At the pre¬ 
sent day the revenue of this sanctuary is divided between several old 
Khatri families and the Brahmaohdri Mahunt of tho Ramnd Akh&ru. 


Occupation 
& talus. 


Hie majority of the Bengal Khatris are engaged in somo form 
of trade. A few of them are zemindars and 
tenure holders, and a certain number are occu¬ 
pancy raiyats. They nover touch tho plough 
themselves, and employ hired labourers to cultivate their iund*. 
I ho Mah.iraju of Bardwaii is tho head of tho caste in Bengal 
Their social rank is high. All Brahmans take water from their 
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hands, and Saraswat Brahmans will eat hackchi food prepared by 
them. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
the Khatris in 1872 and 1881:— 


District. 

1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 

1881. 

Bardwan . 

Uunkura . 

Birbhmn . 

Slidnapur . 

Huglili . 

Howrah 

24-HarKana3 ... . 

Nadiya . 

Khulna . 

JVssore . 

Murshi labad . 

Dinaipur . 

Bajshohyo . 

ltangpur . 

B-pra . 

Dnrjilimr . 

J tdpigori . 

Kuch Uthnr . 

Dacca . 

Faridpur . 

Hakarganj . 

Maiumnsiuh ... 

13,030 

497 

528 

1,263 

I 701 f 

863 

1,314 

378 

9 

1,258 

224 

118 

717 

737 

145 

1 

G21 

36 

112 

941 

5,237 

4,132 

614 

3,807 

3,937 

906 

930 

697 

196 

271 

070 

18,934 

238 

1,950 

6,401 

895 

2-19 

1,786 

1,481 

2,709 

260 

206 

2,008 

Tipperah . 

Chittagong . 

Noakliaii . 

Patna . 

Gya . 

Shahabad . 

j irimt / MozuhVrpur 
lirlmt { Darbhangft 

Snran . 

Chaniparan . 

Monghyr . " 

Bhugulpur . 

Purniab . 

Haldah . 

Satitil Farj?ana8 . 

Cuttack . 

Puri . 

Balusore . 

Tributary States . 

Hazunbagh . 

LoliardogA . 

Singbhum . 

Manbhum . 

Tributary States . 

14*3 

63 

1,938 

850 

352 

} 4,676 

450 

676 

356 

634 

767 

388 

623 

228 

96 
1,533 
1,663 
319 
{ 3,090 
l 7,519 
458 
638 
3*3 
2,203 
1,256 
251 
9,643 
5,235 
500 
849 
3,895 
800 
195 
375 
964 
f»9 


Khatsopark, a pur or section 
of bakadwipi Brahmans in 
Behar. 

Khatwah, Khatwe, a fuL- 
caste of Kaliars in Behar who 
live by weaving and cultivation. 


They rauk below both Kawuni 
ami Dhimar Kahfirs, and the 
higher castes will not take water 
from their hands. 

Khatwe, a sub-caste of 
Joldhas in Behar. 


JlIliltil)C, a small palanquin-bearing and cultivating easfe of 
Origin. Behalf divided into two sub-castes,—Bah io 

. . a “d Goro, names which appear to have re¬ 
ference to the original avocations of the members, though at the 
present day the boro are not exclusively engaged in cultivation, 
nor the Lahio in carrying palanquins. They have only one section, 
Kasyapa, and rcgulato their marriage by the standard formula 
Marriage. defining prohibited degrees, calculated to seven 

. , , generations, in the descending lino. Khatwes 

marry their daughters aB infants, between the ages of live and twelve 
years. .1 ho marriage ceremony is of the standard Behar type. 
Ihe headman of the casto ( tuanjan ) is consulted on the question of 
k r ‘ obited degrees, and tilak is paid to the bridegroom’s parents in 
the form of a present of clothes. Tirhutia Brahmans are called in 
auepioio "'i; 1 ho wedding, hut thov take uo part in 

it theniholves. Polygamy is permitted to the extent that a man 
may toko a second wife if the first is barren. Widows may man y 
nguiD, and arc bound by no conditions in their choice of a second 
husband, except that they must not infringe the rules regarding 
prolubited degrees. Divorce is supposed not to be recognised, but 
in actual practice J. understand that when a woman has gone wrong 
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with a morabor of the caste her husband may get rid of her by 
solemnly abjuring her society before the headman and the pnnchdgcit^ 
while the woman may marry again by the sagai form, provided that 
her previous indiscretions are duly atoned for by a fine in the form 
of a feast to the caste brethren. Intrigues outside the caste admit 
of no atonement. 

In matters of religion Khatwcs affect to be orthodox, and 
regal'd Bhagawati with especial reverence. 

Religion. They have, however, not attained to the 

dignity of having Brahmans of their own, and Bairagi members 
of their own caste servo them as priests. Their minor gods 
are Sasia, Kali, Dharam-raj, Nar-Singh, and Mira. Sheep, goats., 
pigeons; calces, milk, rice, and sweetmeats arc oifered to these on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, and are afterwards 
eaten by the worshippers. The priests tako no part in this worship, 
which is confined to the members of the household. The dead are 
burned, and the ashes buried near the burning place on the third 
day. Libations of water {tarpan) are poured forth for the propi¬ 
tiation of ancestors in the month of A sin. 

Palaucpiiu-bearing and cultivation are believed by the lvliatwes 
to bo tlioir original occupations. With the 
Occupation un<i social q ce p n(? j n tho demand for bearers caused by the 
8tntu8 ' railway extensions of recent years, the caste 

tends more and more to fall back upon cultivation as a means 61 
livelihood. In some districts they have taken to weaving and 
assumed the title Jolahfi. Their social rank is low, being much the 
same as that of TatwAs and Musahars. Nevertheless they arc cleaner 
feeders, according to Hindu ideas, than tho latter, for they will oat 
neither fowls nor field-rats, both of which the Musahars lively 
indulge in. All of them, except tlioso who call themselves Phakats 
and profess to abstain from flesh and strong drink, make freo use of 
fermented and spirituous liquors. ... 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Khatwes in 1872 and 1881: - 


DISTRICT. 

1872. 

1881. 

District. 

| 

i 

1SS1. 

Gy a . 

Ti ,. htl * < Mo^ifTv-rpur ... 
Ttrhut | i)avbh*UKa 

Snrun 

Clmaiparan.. 

24 

} 40,047 

1 

478 

( 2,V)10 

1 1 

| 

BhAfrolpur . 

Purnrnh . 

San lil Panmnns . 

! LLazanbagh . 

10,875 

41 

14« 

4 


Khatya, a sub-caste of Kura- 
hfirs in Dacca and Orissa who are 
supposed to have immigrated from 
Upper India. 

Khaunia, a section of Kaibart- 
tns in Orissa. 

Khavur, a section of Awudhia 
11 a j jams in Behar. 


Khawds, “ servant/' a title of 
those members of tho Arndt, 
Dhanuk, and Kewal castes in 
Bolmr who are employed ns per¬ 
son u l servants by fho higher 
castes. A sub-caste of Ghartis 
in Darjiling. 
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Khawasiya, a sub-tribe of 
Tliarus in Behar. 

Khebangba, tbe native of 
Khebang, a sept of tbe Yangorup 
sub-tribe of Limbus in Darjiling. 

Khecha Kesria, a section of 
Kurmis in Cbota Nagpur and 
Orissa. 

Khechar, a sept of Eajputs in 
Behar. 

Khechinjia, a section of Pans 
in Cbota Nagpur. 

Kheksa, curry vegetable, a 
totemistic sept of Oraons in 
Cbota Nagpur. 

Khelaut, a mu l or section 
of tbo Sdtmulid or Kisbnaut sub¬ 
caste of Goalas in Bebar. 

Khelda, a class of hereditary 
prostitutes in Behar. 

Khelenda, a sub-caste of 
Jugis in Eastern Bengal. 

KheJri, a -woman retained for 
purposes of dancing and amuse¬ 
ment, a prostitute. 

Khema, a pheasant, apparently 
a totemistio sept of the Chhotbar 
sub-tribe of Limbus in Darjiling. 
This thar will not eat a pheasant 
or fowl or any bird of that class. 
Tbe story is that the founder went 
out to shoot pheasants in a fir 
oopse, but found none, and vowed 
never to eat a pheasant again. 

Khendro-Oraon, a sub-tribe 
of Oraons in Cbota Nagpur. 

Khera, a sub-caste of Mills in 
Bankura. 

Kheresanchh&, a thar or sept 
of Kkambus in Darjiling. 

Khereswar ke pan re, a sec- 
tion of tbe Biyahut and Khari- 
daka Kalw&rs in Behar. 


Kherho, a mul or section 
of tlie Naomulia or Majraut 
sub-caste of Goalas in Behar. 

Kheri, a section of Maghaiy& 
Kumliars in Behar. 

Kheroar, a sept of Mundas ; 
a title of Parhaiyas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Khericur , a synonym for Khar- 
war. 

Kherw&r or Safa-Hor, a sub¬ 
tribe of Santals in tbe Santal 
Parganas who affect a high 
degree of ceremonial purity. 

Khes, a totemistic sept of 
Oraons in Chota Nagpur who 
cannot eat corn that grows in 
ponds. 

Kheswa, a section of Goal&s 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Behar. 

Khetta, cobra, a totemistio 
sept of Oraons in Chota Nagpur. 

Khichengia, a totemistio sept 
of Kharwars in Chota Nagpur 
who cannot eat jengia, a fruit. 

Khil, a title of Dakshin-Rarhi 
and Bangaja Kayastha in Ben¬ 
gal. 

Kh i I i-wala, a title of Tambulis 
in Behar. 

Khingba, a sept of the Yango- 
rup sub-tribe of Limbus in Dar¬ 
jiling. 

Ehiongje, a sept of Chakmas 
in the Hill Tracts of Chitta¬ 
gong. 

Kh ir&ha, a section of the Knn- 
auj ia sub-caste of Goalas in 
Behar. , 

Khirheri, a title of Goalis in 
Belial*. 
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Khirkatora, a mul or section 
of tlie Tinmulia Madhesia sub- i 
caste of Halwais in Beliar. 

Khobaipong, a sept of Lim- 1 
bus in Darjiling. : 

Khodal or Khandyal, a thar 
of the DhartA-Kausik (jotra of 
Nepali Brahmans. 

Khodia, a section of Go&las in 
the North-Western Provinces and 
Behar. 

Khoepa, wild dog, a totemistio 
sept of Oraons in Chota Nagpur. 

Khojom, he who ate his earn¬ 
ings, a sept of the Chhothar sub¬ 
tribe of Limbus in Darjiling. 

Khojw&r, a sept of Thirus in 
Behar. 

Khol, a rui or sept of the 
Ruichhung sub-tribe of Dejong 
Lb oris or Bhotias of the south of 
Tibet. 

Kb on, a sept of the Rautdr 
sub-tribe of Tharas in Behar. 

Ehond , a synonym for Eandh, 
q.v. 

Khondua, a sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kbonra-rdsi, a section of 
Malos in Eastern Bengal. 

Khonta, a mul or section of the 
Chhamulia Madhesia sub-caste 
of Halwdis in Behar. 

Khoparia, a sub-caste of 
Dhanuks in Behar. 

Khopchd, an owl, a sept of 
Bedids in Chota Nagpur. 

Khopriha, a mul or section of 
the Tinmulia Madhesia sub-caste 
of Iiahv&is in Behar. 

Khor, a title of Baruis in 
Bengal. 

Khore or Khoriya, a sub¬ 
caste of Ham in Beugal. 


Khoria, a snb-caste of Kurmis 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Khorjar, a gain of the Bharad- 
waja gotra of Barendra Brali- 
mans in Bengal. 

Khosa, a section of Goalas in 
the North-Western Provinces and 
Behar. 

Khosbedid , a synonym for 
Bediya, q.i\ 

Khosle, a section of the Bahan- 
najati sub-caste of Khatris in 
Beugal. 

Khotawa, a class of Boldars in 
Western Bengal. 

Khoti, a sept of the Surajbansi 
division of Rajputs in Beliar. 

Khotta, (i) a generic name in 
Bengali for natives of the North- 
Westem Provinces and Upper 
India. I cannot ascertain the 
derivation of tlie word, but the 
fact that the dialect of broken 
Hindi spoken in the north of 
Manbhum is known locally as 
Ehattd bhdshd may perhaps 
warrant the conjecture that it 
has reference to the linguistic 
peculiarities of up-eoimtry men. 

(ii) A designation of up-country 
barbers who havo settled in 
Bengal. Such persons practi¬ 
cally form a separato sub-oaste, 
as Bengali barbers will not inter¬ 
marry with them, and they are 
regarded as impure by the bar¬ 
bers of Upper India and Beliar 
by reason of their having taken 
up their Residence in Bengal. 

(iii) A sub-casto of lvimars in 
Murshedabad aud of Dbobas in 
Western Bengal. 

Khotta or Mauna, a sub-caste 
L of Pods. 

Khow&re-Nahas, a mnl of tho 
- Kdsyap section of Maithil Drab- 
| mans in Behar. 
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Khoware-Mahua, a mul of 
the K4syap section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Khoware-Mahnaura, a mul of 
the Kdsynp section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Khoware-Kokrahi, a mul of 

the Kdsyap section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Khow&re-Khari, a mul of the 
Kasyap section of Maithii Brah¬ 
mans in Behar. 

Kh o w&re-M uraj pur, a mul of 
the Kdsyap seotion of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 


Khukri, a kind of mushroom, 
a totcmistie sopt of Chiks and 

Mundaii in Ohota Nagpur. 

Khuial, a thar or sept of 
Gurungs and Mangars in Dar- 
jiling. 

Khunaut or Khulaut, a sub- 
casto of Gonrhis in Behar. 

Khungba, a section of Mur- 
mis in Barjiling. 

Khur, a title of Tdmbulis in 
Bengal. 

Khurda, a sub-casto of Bhan- 

darin in Orissa. 


Khoyea, a wild dog, a totom- 
istic sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur, 

Khoyra, a title of Bagdis in 
Bengal. 

Khuadang, a sept of Limbus 
in Darjiling. 

Khujiria, a section of Kdmdrs 
in Singbhum and the Santal Bar- 
ganas. 


Khuskhelia, a sub-caste of 
Telis in Behai\ 

Khutha Bhagwanpur, a mul 

or section of the Naomulia or 
Majraut sub-caste of Godlas in 
Behar. 

Khutibaran, a section of Bans 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Khuturid, a sub-caste of M&Ih 
in Birblium. 


a teacher or reader in Persian, who in Eastern 
Bengal performs for the lower classes several singular functions aris¬ 
ing from the corrupt, and HindiiUed character of Muhammadanism 
in liidm. He is often styled the Murshid, or religious guide, and 
Akhund or tutor As a rule ho is very illiterate and only able to 
read Arabic with difficulty, but lie makes much of this smattering 
of knowledge -Thirty years ago the Khw&nd-K&rs were important 
persons, their services being in great demand, but the reformed 
teaching of modem times Las been gradually undermining this 
influence, and they arc now little respected and seldom consulted. 
During the early years of this century, when Isbim in Bengal was 
rtill paralyzed by tho revolution l hat had occurred, the Khwdnd- 
Kars educated boys, instructing them in tho rudiments of their 
religion. At the prosont day, however, Muushis generally teach 
children, although a Khwdnd-Kar is often preferred by strict 
Muhammadans to instruct their children in the dooirinos of tho faith, 
aad teach them the Kalnrn, or confession of faith. 

lho Khwund-Kar, moreover, makes Murids or disciples, exorcises 
persons possessed of devils, and cures diseases by preparing charms 
<1u\viz) ; while many families consult him on all nncAfarms of ,u-k- 


1 1u wiz) ; while many families consult him on all occasions of sick- 
> ,; ud his ability to relieve sullen tig is never for a moment 







questioned by women. Should a child be attaoked by fever or 
convulsions, tho father goes to the Khw^nd-Kdr and obtains’ a 
charm, usually consisting of a sentence of the Koran scribbled on 
a piece of paper, which is fastened to the child’s hair or arm; or the 
Klrwand-Kar mumbling a few sentences from the same book, blows 
into a cup of water and gives it to tho father as a modioinal draught. 
Barents put implicit faith in tho efficacy of these charms, and every 
Muhammadan can rolato wonderful euros effected by them. It is 
said that if an aduit disabled by a neuralgic or rheumatic pain, 
drinks water in which tho written charm of a Khwand-Kar has been 
dipped, immediate relief is procured, and no native will deny tho 
possibility of this occurring. 

iihpA'U, Kolita , a trading and cultivating casto of Northern 
Bengal and Assam, who claim to be doscomled from a Kayasth 
who was employed at tho Court of tho Raja of Kuch Belmr to 

determine auspicious times and seasons for doing particular things. 
Colonel Dalton describes them as a good-looking race with “ oval faces, 
well-shaped heads, high noses, largo eyes, wolbdovoloped eye-lids 
and cyo-lashes, and the light supple frame of the pure Hindu.” In 
Assam they are called Kolita, in Northern Bengal thoy are known 
by the name of Kliyan. 

The sections of the caste are shown in Appendix I. They are 
of the ordinary Brahmanical type, with slight modifications such as 
might easily arise from maladroit borrowing. A Khyau may not 
marry a girl belonging to bis own section, nor may he marry 
within tho usual formula of prohibited degrees reckoned to tho 
Bovonth generation in the descending line. Girls aro married as 
infants at ages varying from live to thirteen. The marriage 
ceremony is of the standard Brahmanical typo, tho gift of tho 
bride to the bridegroom and his acceptance) of her being rookoiml 
the essential and binding portion. Widows are not allowed to 
marry again, nor is divorce pormittod. 

As to their religion, khy&ns aro orthodox Hindus. Most of 
them belong to the Bakta sect-, but Yaiflhnavas are also found among 
them. They employ Brahmans as priests, who are received on terms 
of equality by othor members of tho sacred order. Their social 
rank is respectable, and Brahmans, K&y oath 8 and Baidyas lake water, 
fruit and sweetmeats from their hands. 


Khyan, a synonym for Kni- 
bortta. 

Khyaurak&r, a title of NApits 
in Bengal. 

Khyungpo, a rut or sept of 
Dejong Lhorifl, whose ancestor 
is said to have emigrated from 
North Bhotan. 

Khyung-toipA a rui or sept 
of the Becllahan-gye eub-ti ibo of 


Dejong Lhoris or Bhotios of tho 
south. , 

Kidat, a section of Gofilds in 
the North-Western Provinces and 
Bohar. 

Kilkhagaur, a mu l or section 
of Bonto in Behar. 

Kinda, date palm, a totomistic 
sept of Omens in (Jhota 
Nagpur. 
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Kinticha, a thar or sept of 
Sunuwars in Darjiling. 

Kin war, a sept of tlie Surya- 
bansi Eajputs and a section of 
Babhans in Behar. 

Kiot, a synonym for Kewat. 

Kiral, a gain of the Ivasyapa 
gotra of Bdrendra Brahmans in. 
Bengal. 

Kiranti, Kirati, a native of 
the Kirant-des or mountainous 
country lying between the Dud- 
I£osi and the Karki rivers in 
Nepal. The term includes the 
Kkambu, Limbu, and Yakha 
tribes; and the Danuar, Hayu, 
and Thami also claim to bo 
Kiranti. Their title, however, 
to be included in this category 
is not admitted by the three 
tribes first mentioned, who claim 
to be, and are generally recog¬ 
nised as being, of superior social 
status. 

Kiri, weevils in rice, a totem- 
istio sept of Mundas in Oliota 
Nagpur. 

Kiro or Bagh, a section of 
Kharids in Chota Nagpur. 

Kirtolia, a mul or section of 
the Naomulia or Majraut sub- 
caste of Goalas in Behar. 

Kirttan, a title of Sunris in 

Bengal. 

Kirtti, a title of Dakshiu- 
Rdrhi and Bangaja Kdyaaths in 
Bengal. 

Kisan, a mul or section of the 
Biahut sub-caste of Kaiwdrs in 
Behar; a title of Kharids in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kisangh') a sect of religious 
meudioantfl who worship Krishna. 


Kis&nsinduria, a class of 
cultivators in Chota Nagpur said 
to have come from Grangpur. 

Kisan Turi, a sub-caste of 
Turis in Chota Nagpur. 

Kisauria, a section of Kan- 
aujia Dollars in Behar. 

Kishanpakshi, one born in the 
dark half (.Krishna paksha) of the 
month; a title of the illegi¬ 
timate offspring of members of 
two different castes in Behar. 

Kishnaut, a sub-caste of AJiirs 
or Goalas in Behar and Chota 
Nagpur whose title is Mandar. 
Their gotra is Prem Ghuno. 
They churn milk. 

Kisku, a sept of the Ho and 
Santal tribes. 

Kisnot, a sept of Lohdrs in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kispotta, pig’s entrails, a 
totemistic sept of Unions in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Kissan, a totemistic sept of 
Mundas in Chota Nagpur; also a 
synonym for the N ages war 
tribe. 

Kissauria, a section of 
Kanaujia Lohdrs in Behar. 

Kissi, a eept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kistobagal, a, sub-caste of 
Goalas, who eat fowls, drink 
wine, etc. 

Ko&, cocoon, a totemistic sept 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Ko&Ijibha Thakur, a title of 
Bdbhans in Behar. 

Koari, a gain of the Ivasyapa 
gotra of lldrhi Brahmans in 
Bengal, 
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liochli, Kochh-Mandai , Bctjbami , Palij/a , i)m‘, a large Dravi- 
dian tribe of North-Eastern and Eastern Bengal, among whom 
there are "rounds for suspecting .some admixture of Mongolian 
° blood. At the present day the name Kochh. 

Traditions Of origin. without doubt the original designation of 

the tribe, is so carefully tabooed in the districts whore they arc 
most numerous, and where there is every reason to believe them 
to represent the earliest permanent settlers, that in Kucli J3e ar 

itself at the Census of 1881 not a single Koohli was to be found. 
The transformation of tho Kochh into the R&jbansi, the name by 
which they are now known in Rangpnr, Jalpaiguri, and Kuch or 
Kochh Behar, is a singular illustration of the iniluenco exercised by 
fiction in the making of caste. As described by Buchanan at the 
beginning of the century and by Hodgson some fifty years ago, 
the Kochh tribe was unquestionably non-Aryan and non-Hindu. 
Now the great majority of the Kochh inhabitants of Northern 
Bengal invariably describe themselves as Riijbansis or Bnauga- 
Kshatriyas—a designation which enables them to pose as an outlying 
branch of the Kshatriyas who fled to thesp remote districts m order 
to escape from the wrath of Parasu-Rama. They claim descent 
from Raja Dasarath, father of Rama; they keep Brahmans, imitate 
the Brahmanical ritual in their marriage ceremony, and have begun 
to adopt the Brahmanical system of gotrcis . In respoct of this last 
point they are now in a curious state of transition, as they have till 
hit upon the sumo gotra (Kasyapa), and thus habitually transgress 
the primary rule of the Brahmanioal systoin which absolutely prohibits 
marriage within the gotra. But for this defect in their connubial 
arrangements—a defect which will probably be eon-ected in a genera¬ 
tion or two as they and their purohits rise in intelligence -there 
would bo nothing in their customs to distinguish them from Aryan 
Hindus, although there has been no mixture of blood and they remain 
thoroughly Kochh under the name of Rdjbansi. Although there 
is no historical foundation for tho claim of the R&jbunsis to bo 
a provincial variety of tho Kshatriyas, it is a singular fact that the 
title Rdjbansi serves much the same purpose for the lower strata 
of tho Hindu population of Northern Bengal as the title Rajput 
^oes for the landholding classes of dubious origin all over Indin. 
The one term, like the other, serves as the sonorous designation 
of a largo and heterogeneous group bound together by the common 
desire of social distinction. Tho original nucleus of tho Rajput 
group may have been Aryan, as that ot tho Rdj ban si was cer¬ 
tainly Dravidian. Both, however, have been, and continue to In?, 
recruited by very similar methods. Only tho recruits of tho one are 
drawn from the landholders; of the other from the cultivating classes. 

A good observer 1 describes the Rajbansi as “the mo.-t con¬ 
spicuously Dravidian race in Bengal. Their mou arc tall and 
robust, and neither in feature nor dress strikingly ramuhau: 
but at a market or village gathering thronged by thru women 
one could imagine oneself transported to Kanara or J amil land. 
The Rajbansi women, whose cast of feature is singularly homely 

*"Mr. W. B. Oldham, then Deputy Commissioner of Darjiling. 
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and rough-hewn, leave the head uncovered and wear a dress in 
which blue or purple invariably predominates, reaching only to 
the knee and bound over the bosom, leaving both shoulders bare 
in a fashion not seen among other people in Bengal; while the 
ornaments of the head and limbs recall those worn in Southern 
India. Their language, however, is only Bengali, and they have 
no separate dialect or patois . That their adhesion to Hinduism is 
comparatively recent is shown by their own customs as regards burial, 
food and marriage, as well as by the existence of the Dhimal, who 
might be defined as a non-Hinduised Koelih or Rajbansi among 
them and beside them.” 

A medical officer, resident in Kochh Behar, whoso opinion is 
quoted by Colonel Dalton, describes the Koelih of that country 
as having fiat square faces; eyes black and oblique; hair black and 
straight, in some purling; nose flat and short; cheek bones promin¬ 
ent; beard and whiskers rather deficient; colour of skin in most 
instances black. Colonel Dalton himself says that the R&jbansi 
are all very dark, and that the Kochh display the thick protuberant 
lips and maxillarios of the negro. 

A comparison of these opinions with my own observations and 
with the average cephalic, nasal and naso-malar indices of the 
caste ascertained by a large number of actual measurements seems 
to me to wnrraut the conclusion that the Kochh, Rajbansi, Paliya, 
Desi and other varieties by whatever names they are called are 
descended Rom a Dravidian stock which may probably have occupied 
the valley of the Ganges at the time of the Aryan advance into 
Bengal. Driven forward by this incursion into the swamps aud 
forests of Northern and North-Eastern Bengal, the tribe wore here 
and there brought into coutaet with the Mongoloid races of the 
Lower Himalayas and of the Assam border, and their type may 
have been affected to a varying degree by intermixture with these 
people. But on the whole Dravidiau characteristics predominate 
among them over Mongolian. 

The endogamoiiB divisions of the casto differ slightly in 
Tnf-moiRfrnr.fi.™ different districts, but are based everywhere, 
upon tlio degree of ceremonial purity which 
the members of particular groups are believed to have attained. 
In Northern Bengal the principal sub-caste is the Rajbansi, who 
also call themselves Sivbansi with reference to the legend which 
traces their origin to a liaison between the God Siva and Jlira, tho 
daughter of Haju, chief of the Koelih tribe, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Other synonyms—Bhanga-Kshatriya, Patita- 
Juhairiya, Kshatri-Saukoch, and Suraj-bansi—rest on tho tradition 
which makes them out to be a remnant of tho Kshatriyas scattered 
by Parasu Kama, who cast off their sm rifinial threads, hid themselves 
Lathe swampy jungles of Northern Bengal, und thus for the time 
being abdicated tho proud position which tho Rajbansi are 
nusly striving to reclaim. Alongside of the Rajbansi, 1 


now anxi- 
but usually 1 


1 X hn 


have c-omo mrosn Jfoijbfliisifl who flint laomhcTs of tho twu njrruips 
inl< two mod. ami Unit liujlmuni mid. i’uJiyu ivero j-ractically convertibio 
tor i an. 
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distinct in respect of intermarriage and the eating of cooked food, we 
find the large sub-caste of Pali yd. The name Pallia is saia uy 
some to refer to the flight (pa lay an) of the supposed breUfttnya 
ancestors of the tribe; but it is equally possible that it may lie 
merely a variant of the first half of the name Puni-Kochh by vvfucU 
the people now calling themselves Puliya were known at t o egni- 
ning of this century, when Dr. Buchanan made his survey o ln H' 1 ' 1 
and liaimpur. They are further subdivided into two gubomma e 
groups, known as Sadhu or pure and Babu Paliya. The latter name 
is regarded by the members of tbo sub-caste themselves as a title oi 
distinction, or at leant of .bility, connecting them witn tne 

Maharaja of Kueb Behar and tbo Ildikat of Jalpaiguri, whom tliey 
regard as the heads of the large heterogeneous body known “ » a J* 
bansi or Paliya. By the Sadhu Paliyas, ou the other hand, it is 
explained as a corruption of Byabahari from Bydbahdr usage, 
implying that the observances of the Babu group aro not up to tlieir 
own standard of ceremonial purity. It is by no means easy to say 
how far these imputations aro justified in regard to the entire Babu 
sub-caste. Custom varies from district to district, and the tendency 
to imitate the usages of the higher castes is continually raising 0 
ideal to which poople endeavour to conform. Subject to this limita¬ 
tion, I think it is true as a general rule that the main distinction 
between the Sadhu and B.ibu Paliya consists m the fact that tlie 
latter eat pork, fowls, crocodiles, lizards and the leavings oi men or 
tlieir own caste, and indulge freely in strong drink, while all t 
things aro forbidden to the Sadhu Paliya. Another sub-caste known 
in iTinajpur is Desi, who regal’d themselves as somewhat superior to 
tho Paliyas. A Desi can take rice, water, sweetmeats, etc., from 
a Paliya man, but not from a Paliya woman ; nor is there any lutei- 
marriage between the two groups. One is tempted to conjecture 
that this group, which is not a particularly large one, may be the 
modern representatives of tho Dooai, a sort of rudimentary priests 
among the Paui-Xocbh, who, according to Buchanan, were “ supposed 
to know more than their neighbours of the manner in which tho gods 
are to be pleased.” The Desi claim to be better than the Paliyas, 
in that they do not plough with cows or uso them to turn oil-mills. 

In Jalpaiguri the general name is Eajhausi, and three sub-eastes 
are found—Ike Dobhasir, who eat pork and fowls and drink spirits; 
the Modasi, who eat pork and drink spirits’, but abstain from fowls; 
and tho Jalua or uhalua, who catch and sell fish. It is curious to 
learn that within comparatively recent times tho lt&jbnnsis ot tho 
Darjiling Torui wore divided into llnoo endogenous eub-castes, 
burning names having reference to the character of their dwelling*. 
Tho Tcngia lived in houses raised from the ground on piles, suoh 
as tho Mongoloid races of the north-oustoru border usually mi > 
the Kh pi ia contented themselves with low huts on the level oi 
the ground; while tho Gobria kept tlieir cuttle in tlm houses 
vliioh they lived in themselves These distinctions have now mod 
(•placed by the divirion, PaljyA and Babu 
only mentioned bore as showing how tubes 
.v to rid < 
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out, and have lie 
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on lines which indicate the degree in which particular groups 
approach the orthodox standard of food and usage. 

The Kantai JR&j ban si are a smaller group found scattered in 
several districts of Northern Bengal, who cultivate the soil, hold 
various kinds of tenures, serve as gomashtas, and sometimes practise 
medicine. The Tiar or Dalai are a fishing group mentioned by 
Buchanan, whose characteristic pursuit is fishing in the shallow 
drains or ditches connected with swamps and rice-fields. “ In these 
they lay a long trap, called dhanggi , made of split bamboos. The 
mouth may bo six or eight feet in length and one and a half to two 
feet wide. It slopes to an edge behind, being about two and a half 
or three feet broad. The fish that enter are prevented from return¬ 
ing by a row of bamboo splits placed as in a mouse trap, and they 
are shaken out by a hole at one corner which is plugged when the 
trap is set. Whore there is any stream, the fish enter of their own 
accord ; but they are often collected from a whole marsh and driven 
to the trap, by dragging through the water a rope made of twisted 
ribs of the plantain treo leaves, the sides of which hang down 
like a fringe and alarm the fish as the rope approaches.” 

The Kochh-Mandai of the Bhowal forest tract in the north of 
Dacca appear to be a branch of the Kochli who have long been separ¬ 
ated from tbe main body of the tribe and have to some extent inter¬ 
mingled with the Graros. The latter half of the name Kochh-Mandai 
is said to be the Garo word for man, and tho entire namo may be taken 
to bo analogous to those double names which occur among several 
Dravidian tribes and denoto groups owiDg their origin to crossing. 

Mention has been made above of the singular fact that in seek¬ 
ing to copy tho Brahmanioal method of exogamy, the Bdjbansi have 
been content to borrow one gotra only. All Bujbansis in fact 
belong to the same gotra Kasyapa, and thus habitually disregard the 
leading principle of the system which they proudly profess to follow. 
In theory intermarriage is regulated by the standard formula 
calculated to seven generations in the descending line from the 
paternal and maternal uncles, and to three generations from the 
aunts. But great laxity is said to prevail on this point throughout 
tho caste, and in one district I am informed that marriage with a 
uterine half-sister is not prohibited. Another circumstance which 
tends rather to encourage consanguineous marriages is the prejudice 
entertained against marrying any one who comes from a distance. 
The result of this is that for matrimonial purposes the Rdjbansi are 
broken up into a number of small territorial groups which bear no 
distinctive names and the limits of which do not admit of being 
precisely defined. 

The Bajbansis profess to marry their daughters as infants, 
Marriago between the ages of four and ten years; but 

this custom 1ms only recently been adopted, 
and it is difficult to ascertain to what extent it is really followed 
even among those sub-castes which profoss to be pure Hindus. 
In the more primitive groups adult-marriage still prevails, and 
a broach of chastity before marriage is readily condoned, though 
tho tendency is continually towards tho adoption of what is 
believed to be the more orthodox usage. The same remark applies 
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to tlie remarriage of widows. The Riijbansis in Rangpur if ques¬ 
tioned on this point aver most positively that nothing of the sort is 
permitted; while their brethren in the Darjiling Terai make no 
secret at all of allowing a widow to remarry outside the degrees 
Inhibited to her before her marriage, and subject to the further 
condition that she may not marry any of the elder relations of her 
late husband. Where a widow happens to be the head of the 
family, she enjoys the further privilege of choosing any man not 
within the prohibited degrees to live with her as hor husband without 
going through any ceremony whatever. - This looks like a survival, 
and may possibly furnish an explanation of the statement made by 
Buchanan 1 about the Pani-Koehh that “women who happen to be 
unmarried after they have gr own up select a husband according to 
their own discretion,” which by itself seems rather unlikely. If, 
however, we suppose the privilege to havo been limited to women wdio 
had control of the property of their family, it bears a different aspect, 
and falls into line with several points of primitive practice in 
matters affecting property. Curiously enough, the Rajbansis, who 
prohibit widow-marriage, nevertheless recognise divorce,—a fact 
sufficient in itself to show, if further proof were wanting, that the 
former prohibition cannot have been long in force among them. 
Such divorces are effected before a panchdyat . at which the purokit 
and the barber of tho caste,—the former a Rajbansi-Brahman or 
Barna -Brahman, — are present. The husband states his case, the 
wife has or is supposed to havo the right of reply, and the judgment 
of the panchdyat is given by acclamation. If, as usually happens, it 
is adverse to the wife, her liair is shaved close to her head by the 
barber and the husband turns her out of the Rajbansi community. 

Among tho Rajbansi of Rangpur the feeling against widow- 
, T r _. t> marriage has given rise to a curious form 

of hypergamy. Not content with adopting 
from the higher castes an artificial and inconvenient restriction 
which causes special hardship in a country where girls are married 
as children, they have proceeded to manufacture for themselves an 
imitation of Xulinism based upon the extent to which particular 
families have kept themselves free from the sin of allowing their 
widows to marry. Just as Ballul Sen appraised the virtues of the 
Brahmans of his day and allotted them graded rank arcordingly, so 
Rajbansi opinion has seized upon the one tangible quality of having 
refrained from countenancing widow-marriage, and has made this tho 
test of social respectability. Families of whom it can be said that 
none of their widows havo boon allowed to take second husbands 
rank in Rajbansi circles as Ruling; their membdrs are spoken of as 
rnnhat or “great;” and people who wish to marry their daughters 
have to pay a substantial bride-price for the privilege. In point of 
stringency and completeness the copy falls far short of tho model it 
professes to reproduce. Kulin women are not restricted in marriage 
to their own grade, and the alliances contracted by them have not, as 
among the Brahmans, the property of tainting the entire family to 
which they belong. 
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Professional match-makers ((,ihataks ) are employed to arrange 
marriages. The initiative is taken by the father 

Match-making. the bridegroom, who sends the ghatak with 

t wo hundred leaves of the betel and eighty areca nuts to the brido s 
house. The ghatak stays there three days, which are spent in 
discussing the proa and cons of the match and haggling about 
the amount of the bride-price. If this timo is disturbed by any 
unlucky event, such as the house catching fire, or a cloth being 
accidentally burned, or a cooking pot or water pot broken, the 
negotiations are abandoned and cannot be afterwards renewed, 
it being believed that grave misfortunes would follow if^ the 
omens were disregarded. Supposing all goes well, the ghatak 
returns to the bridegroom’s house and reports the result ol his 
mission, laying stress upon tbe attractions of the bride, and stating tne 
bride-price that is asked for her. This of course depends mainly upon 
the circumstances of the families. When tbe bride s father is rich 
lie may decline to accept money. Again, tbe amount sometimes 
varies in proportion to the ago of tbe bridegroom. An elderly man 
may have to pay Rs. 80 or Es. 90 for a wife, while m the case ol a 
bov of fourteen to eighteen tbe sum would ^ordinarily range m 
tolerably well-to-do families from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25. After the ghatak s 
report has been duly considered, for nothing may be done in a huiiy, 
a party of the boy's relatives go to tbe girl’s bouse with the 
ahalak, bearing an offering of curds, which they distribute to the 
members of the bride’s family. This is tbe right time to pay 
tbe bride-price, or at least half of it, should tbe bridegroom s 

father not be able to pay the whole at once. , 

The offer made through the ghatak having thus been rati¬ 
fied by the bridegroom’s family, the wedding 
Marriage! ceremony. £ xe( J w ith due regard to the auspicious 

days determined by tbe priests of the caste. On tbe appointed day 
the bridegroom is taken in procession to the bride’s bouse, where 
four women (barAti) of the bride’s family lift him out of bis palanquin, 
place him on a seat, and offer him pan and tobacco aftor bis journey, 
in the courtyard of the house a mama or wedding canopy has been 
erected, consisting of five plantain stems, about three feet high, 
arranged in tbe form of a quincunx, with an earthen pot (ghard) 
of water placed at the foot of each. The distance between tbe 
plantain stems is the distance from tbe bridegroom’s foot to bis ear. 
Outside tbe figure are a sieve and a winnowiug fan with two extra 
pots of water. The following plan illustrates the arrangement: 
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Tho four bardti or processional women already referred to lead 
in first the bridegroom and then tho bride, and put them in their 
places on either side of the manta , which they walk round five times, 
conducted by the bardti. As they reach their places after each 
complete turn, the bridal pair stand still and pelt each other with 
a tab, rice and imitation cowries made of pith (sold). While this 
goes on a cloth is held up across the centre of the mama and sudden¬ 
ly raised when the bride throws, so that only a few of her missiles 
reach the bridegroom while it is dropped for the latter so os to give 
him a clear shot at the bride. Throughout the ceremony the couple 
wear high crowns or helmets made of sold pith. 

After the mama has been duly circled, a cloth is spread in front 
of the winnow and sieve, and the couple sit down on it, cross- 
legged, the bride being on the right. Her left hand is then tied 
with kma grass on the top of the right hand of the bridegroom ; the 
father of the bride puts a rupee or half a rupee into her hand, and she 
gives the coin to tho bridegroom, while a priest sitting at one side 
recites mantras or mystical formula) supposed to bo in Sanskrit. Ihis 
completes the giving of the maiden (hanydddri) which tho more 
orthodox Kajbansi aifeot to regard as the binding and essential 
portiou of the ceremony. Tho father of the bride then gives her 
a new cloth, a lota, a cow, jewellery, etc., according to his means, and 
presents are also made to tho bridegroom. 

A basketful of cowries is now brought for tho couple to fore¬ 
tell the fortunes of their wedded life. The gild takes a handful and 
passes them to tho boy, who in his turn picks them up and lays them 
down by the girl. The bardti women then count tho shells aud 
observe how many of them are lying with the hollow side upward*. 
If the greater number are in this position, the girl is said to have 
won the game, and this is an omen of her triumph in connubial 
disputes hereafter. If, however, most of the shells lie tho other way, 
it is believed that the husband will got the best of it. Alter this tlie 
bride mid bridegroom give one another curds and molasses to eat and 
afterwards betel, and the bardti women conduct the bride inside the 
house, while the bridegroom returns to his own party. The night is 
spent’in foastiug, and early noxt morning the bridegroom takes tho 
bride to his own house. Here a sort of duplicate ceremony is gone 
through, under the name of b&ti biMia.i lie four bardti women 
accompanying the procession in order to lift tho bride out of hoi 
palanquin and to atteud upon her during tho celebration. 

It is ourious to observe that sindurddn , tho smearing of \eimil- 
ion botween the bride’s eyebrows and on the parting of her hair, 
which ordinarily forms the binding portion of the marriago ceremony 
of the lower castes, is relegated by tho Raj bansi to a position of com¬ 
parative obscurity. It is performed by two of the bardti women before 
the bridegroom arrives, at the time when tho brido is washed with 
turmeric. The bridegroom merely puts a small black spot (kaml) 
of oil and lamp-black between tho bride's oyobrows. In Darjiling, 
ou the other baud, nudttrddfi holds its ground as the binding portion 
of the marriago ceremony, and as soon as it Inis bean completed grass, 
water aud rico, symbolising happiness and fertility, are showered 
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upon the couple from tho sieve and winnowing fan which lie 
ready. 

The Raj bansis of Jalpaiguri vary in some particulars the ritual 
described above. They use four plantains instead of five, and wind 
cotton thread seven times round each. The place of the fifth 
plantain stem in the centre of the quincunx is taken by some 
glowing embers supposed to represent the sacred fire of orthodox 
tradition, across which the bride and bridegroom pelt each other * 
with flowers. The fire is circled seven times, not five, and in 
marching round the couple keep the fire on their left hand, thus 
going counter to the jjath of the sun—a remarkable deviation from 
orthodox usage sufficient of itself to indicate that the Rajbansis 
have borrowed a ritual which they understand very imperfectly. In 
giving the bride to tho bridegroom, the father of the . bride must 
touch the bridegroom’s knee with the second and third fingers of 
his loft hand, repeating at the same time certain mantras dictated 
by the priest. 

The precise form of Hinduism followed by the Rajbansis 
Roligion seems to vary in different parts of the 

country according to tho influences to which 
they are subjected. In Eangpur they profess to be Vaishnavas, 
while in Darjiling, where Tantric ideas are perhaps more pre¬ 
valent, their favourite goddess is alleged to be Kali. Bisahari 
or Manasa, Grriimi, Tiatu Buri, Hanuman, Bindur Tulsi, Eishi 
Kishtho, Petliani, Jogini, Hudum Deo, Bahastho or Bahustho, 
Balibhadra TMkur, and Kora-Kuri are mentioned as among their 
minor gods. Some curious particulars of their worship deserve 
mention here, When a drought has lasted long, tho Rujbansi 
women make two images of liudnm Doo from mud or oowdung, 
and carry them away into the fields at night. There they strip 
themselves naked and dance round the images, singing obscene 
songs, in tho belief that this will cause rain to fall. Tho house¬ 
hold god, Bahastho or Bahustho, is worshipped in Baisakh (April- 
May) twice daily and at other times whenever the family enters a 
new house. A round lump of clay made smooth by smearing it with 
cowdung is set up at tho toot of a bamboo to represent the god, 
and to this offerings of rice are made which are eaten by tho 
worshippers. If this duty is neglected, disen se or some similar calamity 
i* boiiuvod to come upon tho family. To Satyu-Nuruiu, whom 
the Mahomedans revere under the name of Satya-Pir, fresh milk, 
wheat flour, plantains and sugar are offered by the Brahmans 
who nerve tho ernte on an auspicious day in Jaisbtha (May-Junoh 
For this god wheat flour is said to he essential, and no substitute 
is admitted. Balibhadra Tlidkur is propitiated at sowing timo 
uuder the form of a yoked plough, before which tho worshippers 
prostrate themselves and do homago as at the shrino of a regular 
divinity. The germination of the soed is deemed to depend on tho 
duo performance of this ceremony. Seven months after child-birth, 
when the child is given rice to eat for the fir*fc finra, Shati (prob¬ 
ably a variant of Shashthi) is worahippod with offerings of kdntld 
pinotuin, atab rice, and the leaves of the be/ and tho tufeL Eude imago 
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of tlio goddess are made by the M&li caste in the form of cylinders 
of sold about seven inches high, roughly moulded into human form and 
mounted on the backs of sold ducks. The cult of Rom Kurt is confined 
to women and children. During the month of Pausk (Deoember- 
January) a small earthen pot (ghat) is set up in the yard, offerings 
of duba grass, plantain and turmeric are laid on it, and it. is 
smeared with vermilion and oil. Pethani and Jogini are worship¬ 
ped only by women, Sannydsi only by hoys. 

In Rangpur, Kamakhya or Kamrup Brahmans superintend the 
religious observances of the Rajbansi caste. These rank as Larna- 
Brahmans, and are not received on equal terms by other members 
of the sacred order. In Darjiling and Jalpaiguri the caste seem 
hardly to have attained to the dignity of having Brahmans of tneir 
own, and any ono among them who has acquired a reputation for 
sanctity may be called in to officiate as priest. 

Orthodox Edjbansis burn their dead: the less Hinduised 
members of the caste resort to either burial 
FuncraL or crema ^ on as happens to be convenient. 

Children, lepers and persons who die of snake-bite are buried. 
Some set up over the grave a small white flag or canopy, usually 
of muslin, two or three feet square; others put a pot of water 
and a tulsi tree there. The period of mourning seems to vary 
in different districts. Thus the R&jbansis of Darjiling .perform 
srdddh on tho thirteenth day after death, those of Jalpaiguri on the 
eleventh, and tho R^jbansis of Rangpur on tho thirty-first. During 
the thirty days following tho funeral, these latter take their meals m 
wet clothes, changing afterwards to dry ones, sleep on jute, eat atop 
rice, and abstain from fish, flesh, pan, masur dal , condiments and salt. 
Every year on tho eighth or ninth day of the new moon in the 
month of Bhadra (August-Soptember) srdddh is performed for throe 
generations of deceased ancestors by throwing into a river milk, 
wheat, dlap rice, sosamum, barley, plantains, bee leaves and spray s of 
the tulsi plant, aud uttering at the same time the names of the 
three ancestors who arc to be held m honour. 

In spite of their pretentions to bo Ksliatriyns, tho social status 
of the Rdjbansi is still extremely low, ami no 
Social btuliiu and occu* well-known caste will take cookod food from 
•* >at,on their hands or smoko in their hookahs. In tho 

DanilinTerai, where the caste is numerous, Hindus take water 
from them, but this is one of those concessions to circumstances of 
which ensto custom offers many examples. The caste-as a whole may 
be described os agricultural, though many, as has been mentioned 
above, make their living as fishermen, and carpenters, blacksimtlis, 
jewellers, and money-lenders are also found among thorn. Most 
Rajbansis, however, aro cultivating ryots with or without occupancy 
rights, some are landless day-labourers paid in cash or kind, and 
others hold their fields as ddhtdn or mton/era, paying halt tho 
produce to their immediate landlord. There are said to be no 
v'lmindars among them, the faot probably being all the zammdara 
who were originally UajbaimB have long ago got themselves trans¬ 
formed into Rajputs. Many of them in Darjiling and Jalpaiguri 
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hold the tenures known ns jotddri , the incidents of which closely 
resemble those of a taluk. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
the Kochh tribe in 1872 and 1881:— 


Dibtrict. 

1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 

1881. 

JBardwan 




1,005 

Kucli Behar . 


1 

.Bankura. 



.3 

221 

Dacca . 

15,COO 

13,498 

JBirbhum 



1 

4,801 

Faridpur . 

3,S02 

1,886 

Midnnpur 



17 

2,523 

Bakarrranj. . 

573 

92-1 

Hugbli 



7 no 

f 5 

Maimaminh . 

32,351 

31,997 

Howrah 



; - 3 

l 95 

Chittaprong .. 

10,666 

180 

24-Parganas ... 



170 

1,757 

Noakhali . 

43 

210 

Nadiya 



1,532 

15,335 

Tipperah . 

1,295 

2,495 

Jossore 

Khulna 



2,317 

4,758 

2,012 

Chittagong Hill Tracis ... 
Gya. 


41 

4 

ilurshedabad 



17,646 

17,582 

Bhagalpur . 

104 

38 

JDinajpur 



446,041 

407,923 

Pumiah . 

01,721 

71,833 

Bajslmhyc ... 


... 

11,850 

10,459 

Maldah . 

03,217 

00,700 

Ilangpur 


... 

427,671 

432,498 

SanlAI Pnriranas. 

352 

61 

Boifra 



15,640 

19,055 

Orissa Tributary States ... 


27 

Pabna 



3,078 

4,875 

Ilazaribagh. 


2 

Darjiling 



23,124 

30,801 

Munbbum ... . 


802 

Julpigori 


... 

130,647 

208,322 

Tributary States. 


116 


Kochhi Bedici, a sub-caste of 
Eeclias whoso original home was 
in Kuch Behar; also called 
Kochh Bedia. 

Koch i la, a sub-tribe of ThArus 
in Nepal; a sept of the Itautdr 
sub-tribe of Th&rus in Behar. 

Kochohina, a sept of tho 
Suryabansi sub-tribe of Bajputs 
in Behar. 

Kodaria, worker with tho 
spade, a section of Babhans in 
Behar. 

Kodbaria, a mul or section of 
tho Maghaya sub-caste of 
Kandus in Behar. 

Kodo S&g, a kind of water 
vegetable, a totemistio sept of 
Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 


Kodridy a synonym for Kadar 
or Kadarwa, who dig earth 
like Beldars and work as 
labourers. 

Kodriwe or Kodarye, a mul 
of tho Sandil section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Koe5, a wild boast, a totem¬ 
istio sept of Lohfirs in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Koftgar, a craftsman who 
practises the art of inlaying gold 
and silver on iron, usually, 
though not invariably, a Malioni- 
edau. 

Kogdengsa, a sept of Maghs 
in tho Ilill Tracts of Chitta¬ 
gong- 

Kohli, a thar or sept of tho 
Das-Gurung sub-tribe of Gur- 
ungs in Darjiling. 


JlOivi, Mur do y a very numorous cultivating caste of Behar and 
0ri in Chota Nagpur, whom Dr. Wise believed to bo 

f< closely allied to tho lvurrai, with whom they 
drink, but do not eat, while the Kurmi attend their marriages and 
partake of the feast.Mr. N« .'field again idmtifios the Koiri with 
the Kachhi, and adds that tho name JCoiri 44 shows that the wandering 
rn«d somi-savago Kol, who is still to be found in tho districts south of 
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tho Ganges,” was t.lie reraote ancestor of tlie caste, “ though every 


mu w«tr> inu iv’imau vji . -- 0 -- ./ 

tradition of such descent appears now to have been forgotten. ’ Both 
theories appear to me to go much farther than the evidence justifies. 
There is nothing specially improbable in the suggestion that both 
Koiris and Kurmis may be descended from the same stock, nor even 
in the conjecture that the parent tribe was of non-Aryan origin ; but 
we can point to no defiuite facts tending to affiliate the Koiris 
to tho group of tribo 3 included in the general name Kolh, nor 
are tho cases of social intercourse noticed by Dr. Wise sufficient to 
prove tribal affinity between the two castes. All that can be said is 
that the Koiri have too long been a distinct caste, and have been too 
much affected by Hindu influences for it' to be possible to frame any 
plausible hypothesis regarding tho elements of which they are made 
up. Their own tradition, that they were created by Siva to tend the 
radish (?nurai) and to look after the sacred gardens of Benare^, is or 
the common mythological typo and gives no clue to their descent. 

We find among Koiris in different parts of tho country the 
following thirteen sub-castes : 

Barki-Dangi, 1 Chhotki-Ddngi, Banapar, Jaruh&r, Kanauj.a, 
Magahiya, Tirhutia, Chirm&it, Kumarh, 
internal structure. Qoita, Dhar, Reutia, Pauria, Barakar, and 
Palmoha. The common story regarding the origin of these groups 
is that tho first Koiri, tho sou of MaMdova and 1 arvui i, was plaoed 
by them in charge of a garden, and that the sub-castes are descended 
from girls of various castes who came to pick flowers m the 
garden and conferred their favours on the gardener. _ The sec ions 
are shown in Appendix I. In 13char they are territorial or litulai , 
wliilo in Ohotl Nagpur and the Santal l’arganas survivals of 
totemism may bo traced in tho Kasyap and Nag gotrat, tbe 
members of which will not kill or molest tortoises and snakes 
Tho Kasyap Koiris, indeed, carry their reverence for the tortoise 
to such a length flint if one is caught they smear its shell 
with oil and vermilion and put it back into the water. Some of the 
Behar section-names, again, are a kind of shibboleth, referring to the 
oeeunation of the caste or reciting at length tho supposed habitat of 
the section The usual rale is that a mau may not marry a woman 
of bis own section, but in Bliagalpu* as many as nme sections are said 
to bo (" eluded. Tbe standard formula calculated to seven generations 
in tho descending line is need ly- konmg prohibited degree, not 
covered by the rule forbidding marriage withm the seotion. 

Koiris usually marry thoir daughters as infants between the 

Korns usually m J f ^ ^ u , 1> but rieh m0 n sometimes 

Marriitgo. ] riV0 ceremony performed when tho girl 

i, onlv three or four years old: “ after she lias got her teeth/’ 
“ thAvino- "OCS- while both in Behar and Chota Nagpur a gnl a 
-,nfybe deferred for spo oial reasons until she ha s passod_tho 


* Tho Biirki-Haugi, who 


aru supposed to 1)u tho 

highest ill rank ; then ernw 1,10 -Alhtlrithfvd^(^04. The ami 

tho territorial divisions Kanaujw. fcj ( ^ , believed to he the 

f liy AuV * vegetable-seller. 
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age of puberty without the family incurring serious reproach thereby. 
Colonel Dalton gives the following account of a Koiri marriage in 
Chota Nagpur, which does not appear to differ materially from the 
usago current in Behar 

u The preliminaries are first arranged by mutual Mends, who 
meet at the house of the bride. If they come to an agreement, small 
sums of money are interchanged. The boy’s friends give four annas 
and a half, and the girl’s friends one and a half, and this is an 
engagement. 

“ But as a betrothal it is incomplete till the ceremony called 
sugan bdndhnd is performed. Ten or more of the boy’s friends with 
music and a Brahman go to the girl’s house; lier friends are also 
invited* and the coromony commences by the father of tire girl and 
the father of the boy each spreading a new cloth on the ground. The 
Brahman then takes somo dhdn from the store of the bride’s father 
and places it in tlio hands of tho maiden, who throws it on the cloth 
spread by her father-in-law that is to be. Tho Brahman next takes 

somo grain that lias been brought from tho bridegroom’s house, and 

this ia thrown on the cloth spread by tho father of the maiden. The 
cloths are then rolled up with the grain in them: tho bride retains 
that which was brought from her betrothed’s house. The friends of 
the latter tako away the cloth produced by the bride’s father. 

“Eight days after the above coromony the marriage takes 
place. A! Brahman priest presides, and the service is strictly Brali- 
manical. At tho conclusion of the orthodox ritual tho bride and 
var, their scarfs tied together, are made to perform seven times a 
circuit round a collection of vessels containing -water, grain, oil, 
and a light. This is called tlio bhamcar . The girl goes first: she 
carries one of the cloths with grain, and tho boy the other, and, 
allowing tho grain to drop, they thus mark the circuits they make. 

“ When all is over, the boy is taken into the women’s apartments 
and invited to eat, but he will not touch food till a present is made 
to him. In the same manner, when the bride first appears 
amongst the females of her husband’s house she obstinately declines 
all refreshments till bribed to eat. The jahdz is used by the 
Koiris as well as by the Kurmis.” 

Polygamy is permitted, and there does not appear to be any 
positive rule limiting tho number of wives a man may have. The 
caste, however, is not a wealthy one, and it is unusual to find a man 
with more than two wives, while a second wife is commonly token 
only in the event of the first being barren. 

All the sub-castes except the Barki-Pangi allow a widow to 
marry again by the sagai or mngd form, and impose no restrictions 
on her choice of a second husband. It is, however, deemed the right 
thing for her to marry hor lato husband’s younger brother (dewar) if 
such a relative exists; and the fact that a woman who marries an 
outsider must give up her male children to her late husband’s family 
- tends on the whole to make marriage with the dewar a very common 
arrangement. The mngd ritual as performed by the Koiris of Mau- 
bhum is a very simple one. Lato in the evening the bridegroom 
accompanied by a few of his friends goes without any special display 
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to the bride’s bouse, whero be is received by ber relations and given 
a float in tlio courtyard. Thrro ho is joined by tho bride, who is 

brought in by two widows, and takes ber seat on a sal leaf in front of 
the bridegroom. The. bridegroom presents to ber a new sari, and 
touches with the little finger of bis left band some powdered vermil¬ 
ion, which is brought to him in a sa/ leaf. A widow then smears 
some of this powder on the bride’s forehead and the parting of her 
hair; this act, which completes the ceremony, being greeted with a 
cry of “ Haribol ” by the lookers-on. The proceedings end with a 
feast provided by the bridegroom, who takes bis wife home quietly 
tho same night. In the north of Manbliuni (thanas Jharia and 
Topohanohi) a different custom provails, whioh may perhaps represent 
a state of transition towards the abandonment of widow-marriage. 
There no ceremony of any kind is performed; but if a man wishes to 
keep a widow as his mistress, he announces his intention to the head¬ 
men. If they agree, he simply takes the woman to live with him. 

The practice of tho caste in tho matter of divorce appears to 
vary with tho surroundings of tho caste, and to depend on the extent 
to whioh they have been influenced by tho example of the higher 
castes. In Chota Nagpur and parts of Behar considerable license 
of divorce is allowed. Reference is mado to the caste panchdyafj 
and if it is found that the husband has just cause of complaint, ho is 
permitted to put away liis wife. Divorced wives may marry agaiu. 
Tho Koiris of Bhagalpur and Patna, on the other hand, profess not 
to recognise divorce, and a woman who goes wrong is simply turned 
out of tho caste. In Champaran the rule is said to bo that a man 
may obtain from the panchuyat authority to divorce his wife for 
adultery or for serious faults of tomper. A woman so divorcod may 
marry "a man of a different (presumably lower) section, but may 
not marry within her own section without tho express permission 
of tho leading members of the group—tho casto Brahmans and the 
local zamindor. For this permission certain fees havo to be paid. 
This seems to imply the opinion that a woman having by marriage 
become a member of her husband's section does not revert to her 
own section when divorcod, and thus is not precluded from marry¬ 
ing a man who before her marriage would have been deemed a 

blood relation. „ , _ . . 0 . 

Koiris profess to bo orthodox Hindus belonging to tlio kiuva 
or Sakta socts, apd Vaishnavism has hitherto 
Kciigion, ma de i£t t l© progress among them. The quality 

of their orthodoxy, however, seems to vary with looality, and may 
perhaps be gauged by the degree of consideration accorded !* • their 
Brahmans and by the character of their niiupr gods. I bus in Ohota 
Nagpur tho Brahmans who serve the Koiris tvs priests are not 
received on equal terms by other members of the sacred oidoi ; while 
among their minor gods wo find tho aboriginal M arcing- Bum or 
Barpahari alongside of JSokhd, Parameswari, Mabavira, and ! lanu- 
irian. Mounds of dried day representing these are found in every 
houso, and there is often ft larger mound with a hiki tree iu tho 
courtyard, which, according to Colonel Dalton, is sacred, to the 
entire group of deities. In addition to the Hindu festivals of 
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Janmd&liiami and Sivarat they observe the aboriginal feasts of 
Karma and Jittd parab , and invoke Marang-Buru at certain inter¬ 
vals, specially when rain does not fall in "due season. In Behar, 
on the other hand, the Kanaujia, Srotri, or TirhutiA Brahman, 
who is employed by the Koiri for religious and ceremonial pur¬ 
poses, seems to hold a fairly high position and not to be looked 
down upon by his brethren. Their village gods are Bandi, Goraiya, 
Sokhd, Hanuman, Bam Thakur, Kurlal, and Dharm-B6j, who are 
worshipped by the head of the household with the usual offerings of 
sheep, goats, and sweotmeats of various kinds. In Arrah the Koiris, 
like the Kandus, worship the Punch Pir and hold a festival in their 
honour on the ninth and tenth days of the Dasahard in Aswin 
(September-Oetober). A few are found following the tenets of 
Kabir, Nanak, and Darya Das. 

Koiri women are unclean for twelve days after child-birth, at 
the end of which timo the mother bathes twice, and after each hath 
plasters the house floor with cowdung. Sho then marks wdth red lead 
live, spots on the rim of the well, draws a jar of water, and her 
purification is complete. The dead are burned, the body being laid 
on the pyre with the head pointing to the north, and tho ashes thrown 
into tho Ganges or into any river that may happen to be handy. 
The ceremony of srdddh is performed in the regular method on the 
thirteenth day after death. Cakes and libations of water are offered 
every Aswin for the propitiation of ancestors in general. In Ohota 
Nagpur a curious custom prevails, under which on tho day of death 
tho friends and relatives of tho deceased, and oven tho members of 
other castes, givo the family a fow handfuls of rice and receive in 
return a small quantity of milk. 

The social position of Koiris is respectable. They rank with 

Social atatufl Kurwis and Gto&l&s, and Brahmahs will take 
water from their hands. ♦ In the matter of 
food tho practico of the caste, in some districts at any rate, seams 
to fall below the ordinary Hindu standard of purity. Thus tho 
Koiris of Champaran eat fowls, and in North Bhagalpur field- 
rats aro mentioned as a legitimate article of diet. On the other 
hand, they will not touch the leavings of even tho highest castes, nor 
will they take personal service—a point wherein they consider them¬ 
selves to be raised above the Dhanuks, Kewats, and Am&ts. They will, 
however, eat pakki with, and take water from, men of these castes, and 
will nmoko in the same hookah when on a journey. Their pursuits 
are purely agricultural, but they are distinguished from the Kurais 
and other purely cultivating castes by their skill in rearing tobacco, 
opium, and other special produce requiring more careful cultivation 
than the staple crops. In the neighbourhood of largo towns they 

n .. work as market-gardene rs, growing and soiling 

all Kinds ol vegetables. Many Koiris are 
tenure-holders, and here and there members of the caste have 
risen to he petty zemindars. Most of them are prosperous culti¬ 
vators holding occupancy rights, and comparatively few have sunk 
to the position of landless day-labourers. In fact, their skill and 
industry are so notorious that a Koiii, even if he has no land of his 
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own, is usually rather in demand as a partner on the bhdg-jot 
system of cultivation. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Koiris in 1872 and 1881: — 


District. 

1S72. 

18S1. 

District. 

1872. 

1881. 

Burdwan . 

Bank nra . 

Birbhiim . 

Midnnpur . 

Hughlf . 

How mh . 

24-Pargunas. 

Nadiya . 

Khulna . 

Josuoro . 

Murshedabad . 

Dinajpur . 

Kajslmhye . 

Rangpur . 

Bogra .. 

Palma ... 

Darjiling . 

Jalpignn . 

Knch Behar. 

Dacca . 

Furidpnr . 

Bakarganj . 

Maiinausinli. 

709 

2,897 

■m 

2,140 
]• 143 

1,539 
8,702 

359 

7,171 

211 

580 

21,620 

1,607 

741 

(11 

02 

838 

1,516 

436 

3 

344 
624 
87 
3Stl 
<* 153 

i 313 

1.633 
65 

3 

47 

930 

233 

65 

295 

211 

8 

409 

181 

41 

282 

ea 

40 

_ 

Tipporah . 

Chittagong . 

Noaklmli 

Patna . 

(»ya . 

Shnhabad . 

5 Mo/ufferpur ... 
rnhut J Darl>huuga 

Saran ... . 

Clmmnnran. 

M ougnyr . 

Bhagai pur . 

Pnmiah . 

Mttldiili . 

Santa! Fargnnas . 

Cuttack 

Puri . 

Bnlasoro . 

liazaribagb. 

LohnrdaKa . 

Sinfrbliuiu . 

Manbham . 

Tributary Slates . 

_ 

52D 
17 
402 
SI ,561 
131,030 
130,394 

] 227,046 

141,209 

S2.074 

77,741 

81,117 

24,025 

4S2 

9,341 

27,821 
24,2 >2 
42 
4,528 
1,320 

232 

18 

86,73'S 
142.06S 
152,840 
f 111,551 
l 129,027 
150,354 
103,893 
92,650 
82,3S3 
26.23.8 
L-26 

11.304 

31 

4 

997 

41,495 

23,538 

92 

2.404 

8*061 


Kokarsa, a section of Sonars 
in Behar. 

Kok&s, a sub-caste of Barhisin 
Behar who arc said to have come 
from Gorakhpur, and work only 
in wood ; a sub-caste of Lokars. 

Kokenamba, he who rises with 
the sun, a sept of iho Pant liar 
sub-tribe of Limbus in Darjiling. 

Koki, a thar or sopt of 
Gurungs in Darjiling. 

Kokras, a section of the 
Sntmulia Mnghayd snh-caste of 
Kami us in Behar. 

Kol, a sub-caste of Gonrhis in 
Behar which, though endog- 
amous as regards the other sub¬ 
castes of Gonrhis, allows of 
intermarriage with the Parbatti 
Kurin sub-caste* The Kola say 
(hey are not Gourhis, and di$- 
tinguihh them.selves as Gonrh. 


Kol or Kolh, a generic name 
applied by Hindus to the Muuda 
and Oraon tribes, and sometimes 
also to the Bhurnij andKharias. 
Herr Jellinghaus 1 thinks that it 
means pig-killor; but the ques¬ 
tion is a very obscure ono, and it 
is at least equally likely that tho 
word may be a variant of hoy or 
horOy the Mundari for ‘ man/ 
I whicli is used 1 >v Ik th Mundas and 
Sautils in speaking of themselves. 

Kolandh, a section of the 
Pachainya suh-casto of Doms in 
Behar. 

Kola-Paramdnik, a suh-casto 
of Ndpits in tho 24-Pargauas. 

Kolasa, a sept of Maglis in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Kcleman or Kalu, a hypor- 
goinous group of Telis in Bengal. 

Kolh-Asur, a sub-tribo of 
A suras in Ohota Nagpur. 
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gtolitil, Kolila Tdsa Orh Tdsa, an agricultural cast© of tlio 
Southern Tributary Mahals of Chota Nagpur, whose traditions say 
that they eamo originally from Mithila in. the days of Rama. Colonel 
Dalton describes them as of fair complexion with ^ good features and 
well-proportioned limits, and pronounces them to do mainly Aryan in 
blood with “ a slight deterioration arising from intermixture with 
the less comely aborigines.” They generally allow; their daughters 
to grow to maturity before giving them in marriage, and Colonel 
Dalton saw many full-grown girls in the villages that he visited. 
Nothing is known about the internal structure or the religion of tho 
caste. They usually call themselves Tasa, a corruption of Chasa, and 
I think it is an open question whether they aro not merely Orh- 
Chasas who have settled in tho Tributary Mahals and acquired the 
name Kolita. 


Kolita, an endogamous sub¬ 
division of Kayasths in Assam. 

Kolkat&ri, a sept of Kaurs in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kol-Munda, a sub-tribe of 
Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Konari, an endogamous divi¬ 
sion of PAscliatya Baidik [Brah¬ 
mans in Bengal. 

Kcn&rk, a pur or section of 
Sakadwipi Brahmans in Bohar. 

Kondongwa, the vagabond, a 
sept of tho Ahtharai sub-tribe of 
Limbus in Darjiling. 

Kongaddi, crow, a totemistio 
Bopt of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Konhar, a sept of the Rautdr 
sub-tribe of Thdrus in Behai*. 

Konkpat, a title of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 


Kcnkpat-Munda, a sub-tribe 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 

Konr-Gop, a hypergamous 
division of the Purbba Kuliya 
Sadgops in Murshcdabad who 
take their wives from other 
Sadgops, but give their daughters 
only in their own group. 

Kons, grass, a totemistio sept 
of Lohdrs in Chota Nagpur. 

Kopetah, a section ot Mag- 
hay d Dhobis in Behar. 

Kopinyar, a section of Awadhia 
Hajjams in Behar. 

Koput, a sept of Gonds in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kord, a sub-caste of Tdntia in 
Bengal; a mul or section of the 
Konaujid sub-caste of Sonars* in 
Bohur; a sept of IIos in Sing- 
bhum. 


Kaora , Khaira , Khayrti, a Dravidian caste of earth- 
workers and cultivators in Chota Nagpur, Western and Central 
Bengal, probably an off. hoot from the Munda tribe. The Koras or 
Khayras of Manbhum and Baukura have well-marked totemistio 
boot ions 1 of the same typo as the Mundas, and the latter admit 
that some sort of affinity may at one time have been recognised. 
The Koras of the Santal Parganas on tho other hand claim to 
have cotro from Nagpur, Tho Brird.L section 
Trau'iUoi. 0 f t ^ 0 jCoius havo a curious legend concerning 

their totem. They say that one of their ancestors wept out hunting 


1 See Appendix I, s.v, 






with his two brothers in tho jungle, but found no game. While 
they wero wandering about, they noticed a bundle wrapped in sal 
leaves hanging from the branch of a bardd or pithali tree. The bundle 
contained meat, which, being very hungry, they cooked and ate with¬ 
out further inquiry. Afterwards they found out that what they had 
eaten was a human placenta, and expressed their horror by making 
the fruit of the bardd treo taboo for themselves and their descendants. 
Tho Alu section, on the other hand, believe that their first ancestor 
was born under a Phal-alu tree, and for this reason they will not 
eat the bulb-liko fruit of this tree, or any bulbs, such as potatoes, 
which hear a resemblance to it. Both stories seem to be attempts 
to find a rational explanation for a prohibition which seemed 
unreasonable to men who had got beyond the stage of believing in 
their actual descent from trees. Further east these characteristic 
section-names have been dropped, but the caste is divided into four 
sub-castes, bearing the names Dhalo, Molo, Sikharia, and Bada- 
mia, of which the first three still preserve tho memory of their 
original settlements. Thus the Dhalo sub-caste say that thoy eamo 
from Dlialblium, the eastern pargana of Singbhum ; tho Molo from 
Manbhum ; and tho Sikharia from the tract of country between tho 
Damodar and Barakar rivers boundod on tho 
Internal structure. east by gamet Siklmr or P£ rasn atk Hi11. In 

Bankura, again, besides the Sikharia we find three other groups— 
Sonarekha, Jheti&, and Guri-Bawa, of which the first is associated 
with the Son&rekha or Subarnarekhd river, which rises in tho 
Mundari country, while the second bears the same name as one of 
the sub-castes of the Bagdis. In Bankura all four sub-castes 
aro strictly endogenous; in the districts further east Moles 
and Sikkarias intennarry. In Manhlium no sub-castes appear to 
have been formed, and the caste is still moro or less in the tribal 
stage. 

The Hinduised Kkairas of Central Bengal have developed a 
legend of tho common mythological type, to tho effect that they 
wero generutod by the bellowing of the miraculous cow Kumadlienu 
when Viswumitra came to take her away from the sage Vasishtka, and 
that they with other soldiers born from the cow drove off fho 
intruding Kshatriya. Another tradition curront in the Santal 
Parganos says that tho Khairas came from the west, and that 
their special function is to prepare oatecku (khair) for use iu 
conjunction with betel. There is nothing to show that tho 
Koras over followed this particular occupation, and the statement 
is referred to hero merely as an instance of the striving after 
a meaning which meet.:, us eo frequently in tho popular derivations 
of caste names. 

Whore the exogamous groups have been preserved, tho rule is 
that a mau may not marry a woman of tho same totem ns himself; 
but On ill ) lmfthoi's side tho totem i' n<»f taken into aooount, and, 
tho rule of exogamy is supplemented by tho standard formula 
mamerdy chaoh<?r& > etc., calculated to three generation ij in tho 
descending line. 
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Tlio Koras of Western Bengal marry their daughters both 
Marri'r'o as ^ n ^ an ^ s an( l as a dults, and in Cliota Nagpur 

sexual intercourse before marriage is regarded 
as a venial offence. This measure of toleration, so characteristic 
of the aboriginal races, is no longer recognised in Bankura, where 
sexual indiscretions are visited with severe social penalties, although 
adult-marriage still maintains its ground. In Bongal Proper the 
caste has fully adopted the more fashionable custom of infant- 
marriage. 

The marriage ceremony of the Bankura Koras corresponds 
precisely with that described at longth in the article on the Bagdis, 
with the curious difference that vermilion is applied to the bride’s 
forehead with the handle of the cutter f chimta) used for slicing 
areca nut. In Manbhum the bride and bridegroom, are made to 
stand one behind the other on a bundle of straw laid ou the top of 
a bullock-yoke ( joran ), and the bridegroom, whose place is in the rear, 
treading on the heols of the bride, reaches forward and smears 
vermilion threo times on the bride’s forehead. This, which is deemed 
to be the binding portion of the ritual, has clearly survived or 
been borrowed from the marriage ceremony of the Hundas. The 
Eastern Koras follow the regular Hindu ritual. 

Polygamy is everywhere permitted, and in theory tlioro is no 
limit to the number of wives a man may have. Custom, however, 
and the standard of living imposed by the comparative poverty 
of the caste, combine in actual life to bring about the result that 
liardly any one has more than two wives, and most men contont 
themselves with one. 

Among the Koras of Manbhum and the Santitl Parganas a widow 
is allowed to marry again, and her choice of a second husband is mi fet¬ 
tered, save that she must observe the prohibited degrees, and that sho 
may not marry her deceased husband’s elder brother. Sho may marry 
bis younger brother, but she is under no special obligation to do so, 
though such marriages are deemed both respectable and convenient, 
and very commonly take placo. The ceremony (sangd) is much the 
B!imo as that described in tho article on the Koiris. In tho Kora 
ritual, however, tho bridegroom does not himself apply the 
vermilion to tho bride’s forehead. lie merely touches the powder, 
which is then smeared on the parting of tho bride’s hair by the 
widows who are present. In Bankura and tho districts further east 
the example of tho rest of the population has induced the Kor&s to 
abandon widow-marriage. Tho working of the same influence may 
bo observed in the matter of divorce, which is prohibited in tho 
eastern districts, while in dhota Nagpur and tbo Snnt&l Pargonas 
aboriginal usage still holds its ground and divorce is granted by 
the caste council on tho application of oither husband or wife. 
Persons so divorced, whether men or women, are allowed to marry 

again. , . 

Like tho Baurifl and BAgdts, Kor&s admit into their community 
members of any caste ranking above their own in social standing. 
Thu occasions on which this privilege is sought are doubtless rare, 





and usually occur only when the outsider lias been toned out of his 
own caste for carrying on an intrigue with a Kora woman and eating- 
food which sho has prepared. A case of this kind, which has been 
roported to mo from one of the districts of Central Bengal, throws 
a curious light upon tho working of the caste system at the present day. 
A man of the highly respectable Aguri caste fell in love with a 
Kora girl, and after keeping the intrigue secret for some time was 
ejected from his caste and turned out of his household. He then 
wont to live with his mistress, and at first thought of tinning 
Vaislmava. Finally, however, at the girl’s suggestion lie decided to 
join tho Kora community, and his case was laid before a meeting 
of the headmen (mandate) of the caste. These worthies the convert 
propitiated with a liberal feast, and was thereupon formally admitted 
to be a member of the Kora caste. 

Like most of tho lower castes, the Koras settle the bulk of their 
civil disputes through the agency of their own pandutyats , and very 
seldom rosort to tho regular courts. In fact tho value of tho property 
in question is usually too small to bear the costs of a regular suit. 
In matters of inheritance and succession they afiect to be governed 
by tho standard codes recognised in tho locality, by the Diyabhaga 
in Bengal districts and by tlio Mitakshara in Chota Nagpur. Their 
;oms, however, imperfectly as it has boon possible to ascertain 
them, show some curious deviations from the ordinary Hindu rules of 
law. In Bankura the custom of giving the eldest son an extra 
share (jelh-anga) is in full force, and oven in the eastern districts 
traoos of this practice still survive. The Koras of Manbhum, on 
tho other hand, divide a man’s property equally among his sons, 
but where ho leaves sons by moro than ouo wife, they follow 
the custom known iu the Panjab as chund&vund , under which 
the sons, however many, of one wife get no more than tho sons, 
howevor few, of another wife. 

In matters of religion Koto affect to bo orthodox Hindus, 
RHi ioli worshipping tho regular gods and calling them¬ 

selves Siiktus or A . i.shuavas, according as they 
inclino to tho cult of Kali, Durga, and Manasa, or to that of liadha 
ami Krishna. Manasa, the heavenly patrouoss of snakes, and 
Bliadu, tho virgin daughter of the Paohete house, whose worship 
has been described in the article on tho Bagdis, arc their favourite 
deities. Their village and household deitios aro Bhairab Tliukur, 
Urdm-Deoti, and Kudra, to whom goats, fowls, pigeons, rice, sugar, 
and plantain are offered on no fixed dates, and arc divided between 
tho worshippers and tho Doogharia Brahmans, who servo thorn as 
prioats and koop in order the shrines (Kwirastfuin and 
of the village gods. In Manbhum tho Koras do net employ 
Brahmans, but a member of the caste, styled the Laya or Nay a 
acts as priest, and is sometimos remunerated by a grunt of rout- 
free land held on tho tenure known ns luyufi. Further east they 
are served by Barua Brahmans, who are looked down upon by 
other members of tho sacred order, and occupy about tho same 
position as the Brahmans who look after tho spiritual welfare of 
tho Bauris and Bagdis. 
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Like the Bauris, the Koras of Ckota Nagpur admit both burial 
and cremation as modes of disposing of the dead; and when burial 
is. resorted to, the corpse is laid in the grave face downwards and 
with the head pointing north. In Bankura and further east the rule 
is to burn, burial being confined to the case of those who have died of 
cholera, small-pox, or any disease supposed to be infectious. Here 
also the fashion of placing the body face downwards is observed, the 
idea being apparently that this affords some security against the 
spirit of the dead man ‘ walking’ and giving trouble to the living— 
a danger which is always supposed to be greater in the ease of thoso 
who have died by a comparatively sudden or violent death. A 
meagre imitation of the orthodox sraddh is performed on the eleventh 
day after death, and annual offerings of rice, ghi, and gur are made 
to deceased ancestors in the months of Kartik and Chait. 

The social position of Koras is very low, and they are usually 

Social status. classed with Bagdis, Bauris, Bunas, and other 

dwellers on tko confines of Hinduism. Their 
own practice in the matter of diet varies in different parts of the 
country. In Chota Nagpur they eat beef, pork, and fowls, and 
all manner of fish, whether scaly or scaleless, but refrain from 
eating field-rats, snakes, lizards, and animals which have died a 
natural death. Further east they are more particular. No Kora 
will touch beef, and some members of the caste abstain from fowls 
and from strong drink, in the belief that by doing so they acquire 
some sort of social distinction. These .comparatively ascetic Kora 3 
have not as yet formed thcmsolves into a sub-oaste, hut there is no 
reason why this should not hereafter take place. In Bankura Koras 
will eat sweetmeats, etc., with members of tlio Bagdi caste, but will 
not take water fyom their hands or smoko in the samo hookah. 
Boiled rice they will take only from members of the Nabas&kha group. 

The caste believe tank-digging, road-making, and earthwork 

Occupation. generally to he their characteristic profes¬ 

sion, . and it may be surmised that their 
adoption of a comparatively degraded occupation, necessarily 
involving a more or less wandering manner of life, may have been 
the cause which led to their separation from the Mundas, who 
are above all things. settled agriculturists, conspicuous for their 
attachment to their original villages. As earth-workers they rack 
next to the Beldars, but, unlike these, they carry earth in a pair of 
triangular baskets slung on a shoulder-yoko (bahangi), and will on no 
account carry it on their head. Beldars, on the other hand, always 
use single baskets, borne on the head, and refuse to touch a bahangi , 
deeming it an indignity, to carry anything on their shoulders. 
Within the last generation many Koras have taken to cultiva¬ 
tion, holding land as ocoupancy or non-occupancy raiyats, and 
working as agricultural labourers. In Bankura, however, and in 
other districts of Western Bengal, their connexion with the land must 
be of very ancient date, for wo find a certain number of them at the 
present day in possession of substantial ghuitcdli tenures—-a fact 
which indicates that they were among the earliest settlers in that 
part of the country. 
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Tho following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Koras in 1872 and 1881:— 


District. 

1872. 

18S1. 

District. 

1S72. 

1SS1. 

Bard wan 



726 

3,211 

Chittagong . 



4 

Bnukura 



1,216 

5,0.71 

Patna . 

1 



Birbhuiu 



3,776 

6,079 

Monghyr . 

3,301 


2,027 

Midnapur 

llughli 



6,181 

3,608 

3.117 

B ha gal pur . 

MaJdah . 

74 


13 

232 

24-Parganas 



11 

330 

Sant'd Parganas 

2,211 


3,760 

Nadiya 

Khulna 



3 

15 

Cuttack 1 ( 

Puri >... < 

B alasoro j ( 

Tho figures are 
included with 
other “labour¬ 

) 


JesSOrO 



312 

217 

J 

554 

Murshedabad 



606 

067 

ing castes.” 


Dinajpur 

Raj.shahyo 




23 

n»zaribagh . 

315 


331 




113 

Lohurdngfi . 

S28 



Rangpur 




183 

Singbhum . 

156 


474 

Bogra 




219 

Maubhum . 

103 


11,121 

391 

Pabna 



5G4 

701 

Tributary States 




Korabania , a synonym for Kora 
in Western Bengal. 

Korait , a synonym for Gorait. 

Korcinch, a title of Koiris and 
Kandus in Hazaribagh, said to 
refer to tbe mythical island 
Kraunehdwip ; a section of B&b- 
hans and of Awadhia Haijams in 
Behar; also a sub-caste of Halwais 
and K&ndus. 

Korangi, a thar or sept of tbe 
Das-Gunmgsub-tribe of Gurungs, 


having derived its name from 
Koren, a place in Tibet. 

Kcrank&rk, a pur or section of 
S&kadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Korar, a sub-caste of Chamiirs 
in Behar. 

Koriar, a section of Korfmoh 
Kandus in Behar. 

Korisa, a mul or section of the 
Chhamulia Madhesii sub-caste of 
Halw&is in Behar. 

Korla, fig, a totemistie sept of 
Chiks in Chota Nagpur. 


fiortoi, a Dravidian tribe of Sarguja, Josh pur and Balamau; 
who claim to be the original inhabitants of the country they occupy, 
and whoso claim is in some measure borne out by the fact that the 
priests who propitiate the local spirits are always- selected from this 
tribe. The nill Ivorwas of ISarguja have the singular legend that 
they are descended from the scare-crows set up to frighten wild 
animals by the first men who raised crops in Sarguja, which wore 
animated by the great spirit to save his votaries tho trouble of 
continually making new ones. The male Korwas are described by 
Colonel Dalton as short of stature, dark-brown in complexion, 
strongly built and active with good muscular development. Their 
foreheads are narrow, and the lateral projection 
Origin and appearance. ^ Z yg oma ti 0 areliqs very marked. Somo 

of the wilder specimens have black 6kins, flat faces and prop et- 
ing lower jaws, while their matted hair has aocjuircd n tawny 
shade from oonstant neglect. “ The women,'’ says Colonel Dalton, 
“ appear ground down by tho hard work imposed on them, 
stunted in growth, black, ugly, and wretchedly clad, some having 
only a few dirty rags tied round their persons, and in other respects 
untidy and unclean. On them falls the double tusk of labour iu the 
fields and of providing the daily bread for tho miserable household. 
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They have all tlie burdens, but none of the privileges, of women. 
The man may follow his instincts as a hunting animaf, and bow and 
arrow in hand search the hills for the meat that his soul lovo'h; but 
he, day after day, returns unsuccessful, and in the meantime the 
woman has been hunting for and digging up wild esculent roots, or 
cutting wild vegetables, hewing wood, and drawing water, and woe 
betide her if she has not been more successful than her lord/’ 

The Korwas appear to be divided into four sub-tribes, the 

Internal structure. Agaria-Korwa, probably a cross with the 
Aganas, the Dand-Korwa, the Dih-Korwa, 
who are settled in regular villages, and the Paharia-Kor w a, who 
live in the hills, and are the wildest branch of the tribe. Colonel 
Dalton mentions that he failed to find among them any tribal 
distinctions by which restrictions on intermarriage were imposed 
such as are observed by cognate stocks. I am indebted to Mr. W. 
H. P. Driver, of Ranchi, for the interesting list of septs given 
in Appendix I. Most of these, it will be seen, are totomistic. 
Among the totems we find the tiger, the snake, the parrot, the wild 
goose, two kinds of eel, a fish, the kerketa bird, the mango, myra- 
holam, unhusked rice, ploughs and pestles used for pounding grain, 
also a curious group called Muri, alleged to derive its name from the 
fact of its ancestors having made a chnlha , out of four skulls, and 
cooked their dinner on this uncanny sort of fireplace. This is clearly 
a sept of the nickname type such as are common among the Tibetans, 
Limbus and the people of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. To what 
extent the totems mentioned above aro taboo to the septs which boar 
their names is a point on which no certain information is as yet 
forthcoming. The general tendency is for such prohibitions to fall 
into disuse, and the only rule about the eept-name that really holds 
its ground is the rulo forbidding marriage within the circle which it 
defines. 

Korwas, says Colonel Dalton, aro considered formidable as 
bowmen, but ho was not struck with the accuracy of their aim. 
Their bows are surprisingly strong, and they use arrows with barbed 
heads, nine inches long by an inch and a half wide. The feathers 
aro arranged in a spiral, which is supposed to give great steadiness 
to the flight of the shaft, They make battle-axes from iron of their 
own smelting, and aro very export in tho use of this weapon. 

Their system of agriculture is primitive. They cultivate 
wicuitiu- oaly virgin soil, rosorting freely to fire for 

the purpose of clearing away tho jungle, 
and changing their homesteads every two or three years as the 
land becomes exhausted. Rico, vetches, millets, pumpkins, yams, 
chillies and arrowroot are their standard crops, and they eke out 
(ho scanty yield of their fields with a variety of jungJe products. 
Grain they store under ground done up in small packets of leaves, 
and thus packed they say it will keep for years. They also trado 
in honey, bees-wax, arrowroot, resins, gum, stick lac and iron. 

Of their religion little is known. According to Colonel Dalton 
tho Korwas of Sarguja sacrifice only to the 
spirits of their ancestors, and as this must 


Itoligion, 
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KOSHTA. 



no priests. In 
as priests, and 


b® done by the head of each family, they have 
Jashpur, on the other hand, Baigas serve them 
the Klniria Ham, a bloodthirsty goddess, dwelling in a cave over¬ 
hanging a stream, is worshipped with offerings of slain buffaloes 
and goats. The families of the Dewan of Jaslipur and the Thakur of 
tho Ivallia estate—the only Korwas who now hold any considerable 
landed property—affect to have adopted Hinduism and “ spurning 
alliances with the ordinary Korwas have continued inter-breeding 
for several generations / 1 although “ they dare not altogether disown 
Ihe spirits of the hills and forests that their ancestors adored, and 
they have each at their head-cpiarters a Korwa Baiga or pagan 
priest to propitiate the gods of the race.” 


Kcrwar, a sept of Rajputs in Behar. 

iloshht, Makar a, a weaving and cultivating caste of Chota 
Aagpur, who believe their ancestors to have immigrated from Sam- 
oalpur, Raijali and Chattisgarh in tho Central Provinces. The caste 
call themselves Mahara, and the name Koshta is used only by out¬ 
siders. The exogamous sections of the Koshtas are shown in 
Appendix I. With three exceptions, they appear to be totemistio ; 
hut there is nothing to show whether the members of the sections 
Pay any reverence to tho totems whose names they bear. As a 
rule Koshtas marry their daughters after they have attained maturity, 
and infant marriage is also resorted to occasionally by comparatively 
wealthy men, who believe that they perform an act of social merit by 
giving a daughter in marriage before puberty. The marriage 
ceremony differs little from that in force among the lower classes 
of Hindus. Smdurddn or tho smearing of vermilion on the bride’s 
forehead and the parting of her hair is deemed the essential and 
binding portion. A widow may marry again by tho sayai ritual, 
and is expected to marry her late husband’s younger brother if one 
survives him. Divorce is permitted on various grounds. No special 
formalities are prescribed. A simple declaration .before the pane hay at 
that the parties propose to dissolve their marriage is all that is 
necessary. As a rule the husband is tho person who moves, and 
it is a doubtful point whether a woman is entitled to take steps to 
obtain a divorce from her husband. 

Tho principal god of the Kosht&s is the Gond divinity Dulha 
Deo, a boy-bridegroom raised to divine honours by reason of his 
tragic death in tho midst of his own bridal procession. 3 hero are 
also many Kavirpanthis, owing, it is said, to tho activity of the mis¬ 
sionaries of this sect among them of reeeut years. Koshtas have no 
Bruhmans; the village barber (ndted) presides at marriages, aud on 
all other occasions the heads of families are priests unto themselves. 
Both burial and cremation are in vogue. Members of the lvavir- 
pantlu scot me always buried. 

In respect of diet, Koshtas observe most of Ihe rules held 
binding by middle ohi^s Hindus, but they do nor nuuridor tlmnjsiolvua 
bound to abstain from strong drink, 'they eat pakhi ami drink 
with Brahmans, Rajputs, Khaudaits, Kina was. J boras, Ahirs, lvum- 
Lars. Kachchi they can take only from Goads and llantias, a fact 
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which, taken in connexion with their traditions of origin and their 
worship of Dulha Deo, seems to imply some affinity with the former 
tribe. It is curious to find that the children of Koshta men by 
women of any of the Jdldcharaniya castes from whom a Brahman 
may take water are readily admitted into the Koslita community. 


Koslia, a section of Go AMs in 
tho North-Western Provinces and 
Bohar. 

Kosuar, fish, a totemistic sept 
of Oraons in Chota Nagpur. 


Kota, a sub-caste of Baruis in 
Bengal; a section of Madhesia 
Kdndus in Behar. 

Kotabandab, a totemistio sept 
of Juangs in Orissa. 


Kotah Kaisi, a small vulture, a totemistic sept of Mundas in 
Chota Nagpur. 


IVOtil, Kotxcdl , a small Dravidian cultivating caste of Central 
Bengal, frequently employed as village watch¬ 
men. They believe themselves to be descend¬ 
ants of Guhab Muni, the traditional ancestor ol the Chandals, 
and it is possible that they may be a branch of that caste separated 
from the main group by their adopting the profession of Kotxcdl 
or village policeman. In Murshedabad they are divided into four 
sub-castc.s— A'tp&ra, Dhukursani, Kutabpur, and Manoharsahi. 
They have no sections, and regulate their marriages by counting 
prohibited degrees down to the seventh generation in tho descending 
line. Kotals marry their daughters by the regular ceremony 
followed by the lower castes of about their 
own standing. The binding portion of the rito 
is sdtpdky the carrying of tho bride seven times round tho bride¬ 
groom. Polygamy is permitted when a man’s first wife is barren, 
but is rarely resorted to. Neither widow-marriage nor (livorco is 
recognised. 

By religion the Kotals are Saiva Hindus, worshipping Kali in 
. tho month of Kartik and Dharmoraj in 

Jaishta. Sasthi and Lakshmi are held in 
special reverence by their women. Their priests are a low class of 
Brahmans, who are looked down upon by other members of tho 


sacred order. 

Their original occupation they believe to bo to perform tho 
duties of village watohmau, an offioe for which 
Occupation. th e y sometimes hold small allotments of land 
rent freo. Of late years, however, and especially since tho intro¬ 
duction of the Chaukidari Act, they havo rather tended to abandon 
these functions, their place being taken by members of other low 
castes. Ah cultivators, they usually hold land as non-occupancy 
raivats, or work as agricultural labourers. Their social rank is 
much the same as that of the Ohanddls. Some of them drink 
spirits, but this practice is by no means universal. For the rest 
their practice in the matter of diet is very much that of orthodox 
Hindus in general, and they look down upon the Bagdis and lluris 
us unclean feeders. 
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The following 1 statement shows the number and distribution of 
Kotals in 1881. The figures for 1872 are included with those of 
Chanddls. 


District. 

1831. 

District. 

1SS1. 

Bard wan ... 

Bankura ... 

Birbhflm ... 

Midnapur ... 

Knghli ... \\\ 

21-Parganas ... *” 

JNarliya . 

Jossoro ... 

Muiahedabad “. 

10.324 

225 

073 

10 

51 

09 

2G0 

11 

1,708 

Rajshahye .. 

Dacca . 

Chittagong . 

Purniah . 

Maldah .. 

Santdl Parganas . 

Manbhum . 

Tributary States ... 

4 

03 

3 

113 

19 

580 

57 

1,46!) 

Kotalipara, a samnj or local 

Kotwar, a title of Kliandaits 

group of the Bharadwdja notra of 

and Rautids and 

a sept of 

Pdschdtva Baidik Bralnnans in 

Kharwdrs in Chota Nagpur. 

Bongal. 






Kowriar, a sept of Chiks and 

Kothddomar, a 

section of 

Kharv. ars in Chota Nagpur. 


Kothipdl, a section of the 
Karan sub-caste of Kayasths in 
Behar* 

Kotolia, probably a corruption 
of Koticdl 9 a title of a class of 
rural policemen who hold allot¬ 
ments of land for keeping watch 
and ward in the town of Dar- 
blianga, in Behar. 

Kotri, a small door, a totemis- 
tic sept of Chiks in Chota Nagpur. 

Kotsa or Korsd , a mul or sec¬ 
tion of the Clihamulni Madhesia 
and Bhojpuria sub-castes of 
Halwdis in Behai\ 

Kotsobhni, a mul or section of 
the Naomulia or Majraut sub- 
caste of Godlds in Behar. 

Kotwal, Kotal , a pangat or 
section of Bansphor Doms and 
Dtisadhs in Behai*; a title of the 
Bagdi, Clianddl, 11a ri, and other 
castes. in Bengal employed as 
ohaulddars. 

Kotudly a synonym for Ddrni. 


Koyd, the wild dog, a totem- 
istie section of Rautias in Chota 
Nagpur. 

\ 

Kraunchdwipi, a division of 
Brahmans in Behar including 
Jaisi, Jotkhi or Jotsi, Ddkutid, 
Bhadarid or Bhareri, Jadwd, 
Baguuid, Sanicherd. 

Krishak, Krishan, Krishi , a 
title of thoso who work in the 
fields, whether as day-labourers or 
as cultivators of their own land. 

Krishnakdndari, a title of 
Patnis, q.v . 

Krishn&treya, a gotra or soo- 
tion * of tho Brahman, Baidyu, 
Kdyastli, and Gaudhabanik castes 
in Bengal, and the Jkoras in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kritanya, a group of Gaura 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Krong Khyungtsa, a sept of 
Maghs in the 11 ill Tracts of 
Chiitagong, 

Krubchhagi, a (her or sept of 
Mongars in Darjiling. 

2 k % 
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Ksham, a title of Dakshin- 
Rarhi and Bangaja Kdyasths in 
Bengal. 

Kshatri-Sankoch, a synonym 
for Koclih. 

Kshatriya, the warrior caste in 
the traditional Hindu system. 
The word is now used mainly as 
a synonym for Rajput. 

Kshem, a title of Dakshin- 
Rarhi and Bangaja Kayasths. 

Kshetragrami, a gain of the 
Bharadwdja gotra of Bdrendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Kshir, a suh-caste of Tdntis 
in Bengal. 

Kshom, a title of Dakshin- 
Rarhi and Bangaja Kayasths in 
Bengal. 

Kshuri, razor, a title of Bhan- 
daris in Orissa. 

Kuar, a hypergamous divi¬ 
sion of the Maghaya suh-caste of 
Barhis in Behar. 

Kuardar, a sept of Kharwars 
in Ckota Nagpur. 

Kuasanchha, a thar or sept of 
Khambus in Darjiling. 

Kucha I, a section of the Bakdn- 
najati sub-caste of Khatris in 
Bengal. 

Kuchhaina, a sept of Rajputs 
in Behar. 

Kujharia, a section of Awadkid 
Hajjams in Behar, 

Kujri, a fruit, from which oil 
is made; a sept of Mundas; a 
section of Gordita in Ckota 
Nagpur. 

Kujur, a fruit, the oil of 
which is used in anointing korus 
of cattle at the Sohorai festival; 


n totemistic sept of Oraons; a 
section of Gordits. 

Kukci, a sept of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Kukar, a group of the Aoghar 
sect of Saiva ascetics founded 
in Guzerat by a Dasnami mendi¬ 
cant named Brahmagiri. See 

Aoghar. 

Kukkuti, a gain of the Batsya 
gotra of Bdrendra Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Kukrar, a mul or section of 
the Kanaujia suh-caste of Sonars 
in Behar. 

Kukt&iare, a sept of the Agnid 
sub-tribe of Meches in the Darjil¬ 
ing Terai. 

Kukur, Kukura, dog, a totem¬ 
istic sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Kukurbandhd, a pur or section 
of Sdkadwipi Bralimans in Behar. 

Kukurbans, a sept of Rajputs 
in Behar. 

Kukuria, a sept of Pans in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kukurjhampar, a section of 
Kanaujia Lohdrs in Behar. 

Kul, a group of the Bdrendra 
suh-caste of Sunris in Eastern 
Bengal. 

Kulabhi, a gain of the Sdndilya 
gotra of Edrhi Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Kuldlj a synonym for Kumhdr. 

Kulchulia, a sept of the Surya- 
hansi sub-tribe of Rajputs in 
Behar. 

Kulden, a section of Murmis 
in Darjiling. 
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Kulha, a section of Babhans 
in Behar. 

Ikulhai, a tiger, a totemistic 
sept of Cliiks in Chota Nagpur. 


Kulharia, a sopt of the Surya- 
ban 81 sub-trihe of Rajputs in 


Kulhasi 

Chota Naf> 

o 


a sept of Pdns in 
pur. 


. ^ u *' p n » (i) a hypergamous divi¬ 
sion of Karin Brahmans in 
J en gal attributed to Kdjd Balldl 
oen, who is said to have insti¬ 
tuted similar divisions among the 
Baidyas and Kdyasths. Other 
-Hindu castes below the latter in 
ran k have adopted the same 
system as they have done in the 
case of gotras or sections; (ii) a 
hypergamous division of the 
Paschim Kuliyd Sadgops, includ¬ 
ing Bhalki, Kankso, Praharaj, and 
^iur, and of the Purbba Ivuliyd 
Sadgops in Midnapur, including 
Biswas, Neogi, and Sur; (iii) a 
hypergamous group of Chasa- 
d hobas and Subamabaniks in 
Bengal; of Karans in Orissa; 
(iv) a hypergamous group of 
Jugis comprising four families 
‘—Paghu, Mddhab, Nimai, and 
Paginal. For a fuller treatment 
of the subject, see the article on 
Brahman. 


Kulin-rasi, a soction of Malos 
in Eastern Bengal. 

Kulisa or Kulkuli, a gain of 
the Sandilya gotrd of Edrlii 
Brahmans in Beugal. 


Kulsreshta, a sub-caste of 
Kdyasths in Beliar. 

Kulsunri, a sub-caste of Sun- 
ris in Behar. 

Kulthari Mallik, a section of 
Kanaujid Lohars in Behar. 

Kulu or Kachclikud , a section 
of Kharias in Chota Nagpur. 

Kulung, a iliar or sept of 
Khambus in Darjiling. 

Kulusurhi, a section of Goria 
Go war or Dahiar Goalas in 
Behar. 

Kulwant or Kulwat, a sub¬ 
caste of Malldhs in Behar, 

Kulya Rishi, a section of 
Tantis in Bengal. 

Kum, a section of Eautias in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kumair, a section of Awadhid 
Hajjams in Behar. 

Kumar, a section of the Par- 
gall caste in Behar, and of 
Eautias in Chota Nagpur; a sub- 
sept of the Hemrom sept of 
Santdls. 

Kumar or Komar-Bhdg, a sub¬ 
tribe of Mai Pdhdriyas. 

Kumdra, a sub-caste of Koiris 
and a title of Maithil Brahmans 
in Behar. 

Kumbhak&r , Kumar, a syn¬ 
onym for Kumhdr in Bengal. 

Kumedwdr, a section of Bab- 
hans in Befyar. 


Kulkhwar, a mul or section of 
the Naiya caste in Behar. 


Kumhnr, a sept of Mundafl in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Ihtmhav. Kumar, Kumbhakdr, the potter caste of Bengal, 

Tradition, of origin. £ eht ?> Orissa. Concerning their tradi- 

^ tional parentage there seems to bo a wide 
difference of opinion among the recognised authorities on that 
subject. Thus the Brahmavaivartta Pur&na says that the Kum¬ 
bhakdr, or maker of water jars ( kwnbhd ), is born of a Vaisya 
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woman by a Brahman father; the Parasara Sanhita makes the 
father a Malakar (gardener) and the mother a Ckam&r ; while 
the Par&sara Padhati holds that the ancestor of the caste was 
begotten of a Tili woman by a PattiMr, or weaver of silk cloth. 
Sir Monier Williams, again, in his Sanskrit Dictionary , describes them 
as the offspring of a Kshatriya woman by a. Brahman. . Conjectures 
of this kind do not pretend to have any historical basis, and their 
only object is to reconcile the fact that there are many castes with 
the" Brahmanieal theory that there are only four. AU beyond the 
canonical number are therefore supposed to have arisen from a 
complicated series of courses between the original four ^ and their 
descendants; and if a new caste is formed, it is some one’s business 
to find a mythical pedigree for it. Such pedigrees, however, are not 
taken very seriously, even by the people most concerned, and stories 
ascribing the origin of a caste to an act of special creation seem to bo 
ouite as°popular as traditions of mixed descent. The Kumh&rs, for 
example, say that at the marriage of Siva a water jar {(/hat ).was 
wanted, but no one knew how to make one. The god therefore took 
a bead from his necklace and with it created a potter ; while with 
a second he made a woman, who became the potter’s wife. This man 
was the father of all those who work in pottery, and in memory of 
their creator all potters bear the title Rudra Pal. 

The endogamous subdivisions of the caste are very numerous, 
and vary a good deal from district to district, 
internal structure. In p) acca> f or instance, we find the five sub¬ 
divisions Bara Bhagiya, Chhota Bhagiyi, Rajmah&lia, Khatya, 
and Magi. The Bara Bhdgiyd Kumkars have separated into two 
divisions. * The first, descended from Tilak 3M1, only make black 
utensils; the second, sprung from Madhava Pal, liko the Chhotd 
Bh&giyd, only manufacture red. In both sub-castos, again, there is 
a further grouping into Lai and Sada» so called from tho custom of 
wearing red or white clothes at tho marriage ceremony. 

The liajmalrilia potters aro quite distinct from tho Khatya 
Kumhcirs on tho one hand and the Bengali Kumhdr on the other. 
They originally came from Itaj mahal with a member of tho Bariga 
Adbikari family, and having tarried in Dacia fat several gvuuTations 
lost caste, while those who subsequently arrived from Hindustan 
were in their turn likewise degraded. There are about two hundred 
houses belonging to these potters in Ja’farganj, Sultanganj, L/u 
Bazar, and Karw&n, suburbs of Dacca, and the caste still speaks 
a language made up of Hindi and Bengali. Having been settled in 
Bengal for many years, tho clean Sudra castes drink from their 
water- vesi ola, while the (Sudra Brahman and other servants work for 
them. The sraddha, moreover, is celebrated after thirty days, as 


with tho Nava-sdkha. . , . , 

The Khatya, or debased Kumhdrs of Dacca, claim to belong to 
tbo Maghaiyd potter family of Patna. They drink wator from tho 
vessels of the other Kumhars, and may give water to them, but hold 
no communication with the R&jmah&liu KumMrs. None of the 
other Bengali Sudras, however, admit their equality. In Dacca they 
aro all Nanak SMhis in creed, the Maliant of the Skuja atpur 
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AkMra being the Guru. Unlike the other sub-castes, they work 
throughout the month of Baisakh, and on the Dashara make 
oblations of rice, wheat-flour, clay, and red lead to Mahadeo, their 
patron deity. 

Khatya Kumhars only work with ckihii-matti , or potter’s 
earth, manufacturing with the c/ia/c, or horizontal wheel, long¬ 
necked flasks (surahi), lotahs, pipes, water-spouts, balusters (</ arddid ), 
and toys, but never idols. On the tenth day after death the Kantaha 
Brahman performs a religious service, at •which he tastes the oblation 
rice. On the following day the sraddha is celebrated as among 
Chandals and Ekadasf Jogfs. 

r ^ /the Magi subdivision is outcasted, having a purohit of its own. 
Their debasomont is referred to the days when the Maghs harried 
Eastern Bengal, and, entering houses, defiled the inmates. There 
seems no reason, however, for concluding that these degraded potters 
are the offspring of Maghs by Kumhar women, as they resemble in 
every feature the genuine stock of potters. 

Ono of my correspondents in Dacca describes an entirely 
different arrangement of sub-castes, thus:—Chhota Bhagiya, 
Bikrampuriya, Jahangirnagaria, Faitabajia, Bhagaldaspuria. 
The last four names have a purely local significance. J ahaugimagar 
is the old name of Dacca, and its derivative is applied to the potters 
of the city; FaitaMj is the name of a pargana , and Bhagaldaspur 
is a village in Bhow&l. It appears, however, that these groups 
are not invariably endogamous, and that intermarriages between 
them are not absolutely prohibited. At present, then, they cannot 
certainly be ranked as sub-eastes; and it is possible that they are 
merely organizations for trado purposes. Dr. Wise mentions that 
in the city of Dacca tho Kumhars have two dais, or trade unions— 
ono known as Islampiir, tho other ns Bhagalpur, after two quarters 
of tho city whore tho potters chiefly rosido; while outside tho city 
every four or five villages have a dal to promote the interests of the 
trade, The headman is styled Parum&nik, who, on account of 
tho increase in tho size of tho caste, is obliged to employ assistants, 
Nciiks or Gumashtas. They are treated with little deference, and 
merely execute the orders of their master. 

The four sub-castos found in Noukhali—Bhulaiya, Sural id, 
Ch&tgainya, and Sandwipa—appear to be based on differences of 
original habitat. In Pabna five sub-castes have boen formed— Si ras- 
than, Majhisthdn, Chandansara, Chaurasi, and Daspdra. The 
first are believed to have come from the North-Western Provinces, 
and are said to be descended from Preman an da, third son of tho 
original potter, Rudra Pal. Their habits are supposed to bo unclean, 
und Brahmans will not take water from their hands. Tho l)u:^uni 
are said to bo descended from KuUvauda, tho eldest oi UudralVii a 
sons. Tho Chaurasi, according to local tradition, were originally 
a branch of the Chanda ii&tra sub-caste, who settled among the 
DaspAra, but were not admitted by them to equal social rights. 
Thu immigrants waited their time, and took tho, Jh -d opportunity 
which offered of righting themselves. When tho Nawub of Murshod- 
abftd chanced to be travelling in that part of the countrv, they 
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presented to him a number of artificial flowers and fruits made of 
pottery. The imitation was so exact that in reward for their skill 
the Naw&b gave the settlers eighty-four villages, and permitted them 
to call themselves by the title Chaurasi. From that time their 
social supremacy was secured, and they were able to impose upon 
the Dasp&rA sub-caste the condition that only those who admitted 
the superiority of the Chaurasi should hold the title Paramanik; 
that those who served them with pan at marriage and social 
ceremonies should be called Panpatra ; and that those who still 
insisted on holding aloof should be degraded to the lowest rank 
under the designation Mujgarni. 

In Murshedabad and Hughli the sub-castes Barendra and 
Rarhi are met with, the theory being that the original settlements 
of each group were in the large tracts of country whoso name it 
bears. Some, however, say that the Barenrlra Kumhars are descend¬ 
ed from one of the sons of Rudra Pal, who had forcible intercourse 
with his own sister. The Dasp&rd sub-caste is also known in 
Murshedabad, where it is believed to be the offspring of one of 
Rudra P&Ts sons by a maid-servant. Its special function is supposed 
to be the manufacture of the shell bracelets which are worn 
by married women. The Jessore sub-eastes appear to be only 
local. 

In Behar, Chota Nagpur, and the Santal Parganas a wholly 
different set of sub-castes is mot with. The Maghaiya, Kanauji&, 
and Tirhutid ore named after large tracts of country ; the Ayodhia- 
basi claim to be immigrants from Oudh; the Bangali or Rarhi are 
Bengal Kumhiirs who have settled in Behar; and the Tur'^-Kumhar 
are Mahomedans. Of the rest, the Biahut forbid widows to marry 
again, and the Ghapua take their name from a particular kind of 
earthen vessel which they make. 

The Kumh&rs of Orissa are divided into two endogamous sub- 
eastes— Jagannathi or Uriya Kumhars, who work standing and make 
lagre earthen pots, and Khatya Kumhars, who turn the wheel sitting 
and make small earthen pots, cups, toys, eto. The latter are immi¬ 
grants from Upper Iudia, whose number is comparatively insignificant. 

In the matter of exogamy the practice of Kumh&rs differs 
widely in different parts of the country. In 
Exogamy. Eastern Bengal, where the influence of Maho¬ 

med an usage is strong, only one or two sections are known to 
the caste, and marriage within the section is permitted. The 
Madbaiy^ Kumh&rs, on the other hand, and probably most of 
the Behar sub-castes, have a long array of sections, mainly of the 
titular type, but referring in some instances to local and territorial 
areas. A man may not marry a woman of bis own section or of the 
sections to which his mother, paternal grandmother, or maternal 
grandmother belonged* The Jagannathi Kumhars of Orissa, who 
hold a tolerably high social position in that province, are subdivided 
for matrimonial purposes into the following exogamous sections 
Kaundinya, tiger; Sarpa, snake; Neul,we&zel; Goru,cow; Mudir, 
Bog; Bhad-bhadria, sparrow ; Kurma, tortoise. The members of 
each section express their respect for the animal whose name tho 
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section bears by refraining from killing or injuring it, and by 
bowing when they meet it. The entire caste also abstain from eating, 
and even go so far as to worship, the sal fish, because the rings on its 
scales resemble the wheel, which is the symbol of their craft. The 
Khatya Kumhars in Orissa have only one section (Kasyapa), and 
thus, like the Rajbansis- of Eangpur, are really endogamous in 
spite of themselves. The reason probably is that there are too 
few of them in Orissa to fit up a proper exogamous system, and 
they content themselves with the pretence of one. Both sub-castes 
appear to be conscious that the names of their sections are open to 
misconception, and explain that they are really the names of certain 
saints, who being present at Dakslia’s horse sacrifice transformed 
themselves into animals to escape the wrath of Siva, whom Daksha, 
like Peleus in the Greek myth, had neglected to invite. It may 
well be that we owe the preservation of these interesting totemistio 
groups to the ingenuity of the person who devised this respectable 
means of accounting for a series of names go likely to compromise 
the reputation of the oaste. In the case of the Khatya Kumliars, 
the fact that their single section bears the name of Kasyapa, while 
they venerate the tortoise (kachhap), and tell an odd story by way 
of apology for the practice, may perhaps lend weight to the con¬ 
jecture, in itself a fairly plausible one, that many of the lower castes 
in Bengal who are beginning to set up as pure Hindus have taken 
advantage of the resemblance in sound between kcichhap and kaw/ap 
(i chh and s both become sh in colloquial Bengali) to convert a 
totemistio title into an eponymous one, and have gone on to borrow 
such other Bralnuanical got rets as seemed to them desirable. If, for 
example, we analyse the matrimonial arrangements of the Bhars 
of Manbhum, many of whom ore the hereditary personal servants 
of the pseudo-Rajput Raja of Pachete, we find the foregoing 
conjecture borne out by the fact that two out of the seven sections 
which they reoognise* are called after the poacock and the l)< l 
fruit, while the r«'st are eponymous. But this is an exceptionally 
clear case of survival, and I fear it is hardly possible to simplify 
the diagnosis of non-Aryan castes by laying down a general rule 
that all castes with a section bearing the namo Kasyapa, who have 
not. demonstrably borrowed that appellation from the Brahmans, are 
probably offshoots from some non-Aryan tribe. 

In Behar, Orissa, and Chota Nagpur Kumhars still permit girls 
to be married as adults, though they hold 
Marriage. infant-marriage to be more respectable. In 

Singbhum and the Tributary States of Orissa adult-marriage is 
the rule. The Kumhars of Bengal, on the other baud, have long 
conformed to the usage of the higher castes, aud marry their daughters 
before the age of puberty. 

Everywhere a bride-price (pffri) is paid to the father of the bride, 
and in determining the amount of this the comparative social 
position of the parties is not usually taken into consideration, “it 
38 considered,” says Dr. Wise, “a dishonouring act for a Kumbar to 
accept a wife without paying money to the father. Of late years 
the price has risen so much that the poorer young men find it 
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difficult to procure wives at all.” One of my correspondents says, 
indeed, that it ranges from lie. 300 to Rs. 1,000, but I am inclined 
to suspect some exaggeration bore. There are, however, signs of 
the development of a system of hypergamy, modelled on the Kulinism 
of the higher castes, which may lead in time to the conversion of 
the bride-price into a bridegroom-price. The Par&m&nik, Pcinpatra, 
and Mujgarni groups mentioned above seem on the way to become 
hypergamous; and I am informed that a Kumhar of Bikrampur 
in Dacca would, within that district at any rate, bo able to obtain 
a higher price for his daughter than would be paid to a member 
of another group. The marriage ceremony is of the orthodox type ; 
the essential and biuding portion of the ritual is usually sinchtrddn, 
or smearing vermilion on the bride’s forehead and tho parting of her 
hair. The Jagannathi Kumhars of Ori c sa regard the knotting 
together of the clothes of the married couple as the most important 
feature in the ceremony. This is done by a Brahman after the 
offering of horn has been made. The Khatya Kumhars follow 
much the same ceremony, but substitute for horn the worship of 
the goddess Bindubasini. 

Polygamy is permitted to the limited extent that a man may take 
a second wife if his first wife has not borne him a son. Some say 
that he can only do so if the wife gives permission. It is certain, 
however, that polygamy is not much in vogue. Widow-marriage 
and divorce are not recognised by the Kumhars of Bengal, who 
adhere strictly to the customs of the higher castes on these points. 
In Behar, Chota Nagpur, and Orissa a widow of any hut the 
Biahut sub-caste may marry again by tho sdgai or cliumaund form, 
and is not ordinarily 1 restricted in her cboice by any positive obliga¬ 
tion to marry her deceased husband’s younger brother should such 
a relative exist. Divorce is permitted on the ground of unchastity, 
with the sanction of the panvh&yat of the caste. In Orissa tho 
finding of the panchayat is usually recorded on a palm-leaf, and tho 
woman is allowed maintenance for six months. Divorced women 
are looked upon as degraded, but are permitted to marry again by 
tho same ritual as widows. 

Notwithstanding their alleged descent from the god Siva, 
Vaishnavism seems to he the favourite religion 
of tho caste. In Eastern Bengal, Dr. Wiso 
states that Kumhdrs still worship the ancient Vedic deities Agni, 
Brahma, Indra, and Pavana, and on tho first of Jaishtha (May- 
dune), at the termination of tho idle month, special services- 
are held in their honour, at the same time as tho festival, of 
Viswa-Karm£ is celebrated. With this exception, their religious 
observances in Bengal and Belrnr do not appear to dilfor materially 
from those of other Hindu castes of similar social standing. In 
Orissa Badha, Krishna, and Jagann lth are tho deities most revered 
by tho Uria Kumhars. The Khatya Kumhars, on the other hand, 
in Cuttack, as in Dacca, profess to follow the precepts of Guru 
Nanak, while at the same time they worship Durga under the name 

i In Singbhuni she is expected to marry her deceased husband's younger 
brother. 
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of Bindubdsini. Among tlie Uria Kumhars, Eudra Pal, the mythical 
ancestor of the caste, is worshipped as a sort of patron saint. His 
image is placed between the images of Radha and! Krishna in tho 
Bhagwat gadi, or room set apart for the reading of the sacred books 
of tho Yaishnava sect, and on the Sukla Sasti , tho sixth day of the new 
moon of the month of Aghran, fried paddy, plantains, cocoanuts, and 
similar offerings are presented to him. A Brahman recites mantras , 
or mystic invocations, and receives as his perquisite the articles offered 
to lindra Pal. This festival is called Ohran Sasti. Tho Khatysa 
Kumhars pay a similar tribute to Kunwar, whom they regard 
as their ancestor, in the month of Sraban. Sitala, the goddess 
of sranll-pox, is worshipped in the samo month, and Chaitra is 
regarded as sacred to the tutelary goddess Bindubasini. Kunwar 
is revered in Behar as the chief of the Gaian, or spirits of departed 
Kumhars, who exercise some vague sort of influence over human 
affairs, and have to be appeased by periodical sacrifices of goats and 
sweetmeats, which are afterwards divided among the members of tho 
caste who attend at the ceremony. The snake goddess Sisohari, 
Sokha, Sambhunath, Baudi, Goraiya, and the Panch Hr, also 
rank among the minor deities of the caste, and are worshipped four 
times a year, in the months of Magh, Phalgun, Baisakh, andSrawan. 
In Chota Nagpur the religion of tho caste seems to be of a more 
primitive type. Although professing Hinduism and worshipping in 
a general way all the gods of the regular pantheon, they also offor 
goats, molasses, glii, and milk to the mountain gods Kana Buru, 
Matha Buru, and K&nki Buru, who are reverenood by the non- 
Aryan tribes. On the occasions of this worship Brahmans officiate as 
priests and take the offerings. It might perhaps be argued that the 
cult is a genuine survival, indicating that the Kumhars of that part 
of the country axe merely an offshoot from a non-Aryan tribe; but 
I think it equally possible that we have to deal with more imitation, 
encouraged by the desire to appease tli * local gods. 

On the first of Baisakh the Betted Kumhars put an image of 
the god Siva on their wheel (chuk), and leave the wheel unturned 
during the whole month. On the thirtieth day Siva is formally 
worshipped, and his effigy is thrown into a river or tank. The wheel 
is then again brought into use. Yiswakarma, the artificer of the gods, 
is worshipped on the last day of Pans. All the implements of tho 
potter's craft are laid before hitn, and offerings of fruits, sweetmeats, 
and the liko are presented. 

For the service of tho greater gods Kumhars, like other mem¬ 
bers of tho Navn-Sakha group, employ Brahmans, who are for the 
most part received on equal terms by other members of tho sacred 
order, although loss esteemed than those Brahmans who themselves 
serve Brahmans only. 

The dead arc burned by all except the very poor, who cannot 
afford the wood for the funeral pyre. The 
B.-^alufiUodcad. XumWrs of Bengal and Orissa perform the 
ceremony of zriiddh on the thirtieth day after death, in much tho 
same fashion as the higher castes. Among tho Kumhars of Behar 
and Chota Nagpur and the Khatyn Kumhars of Bengal and Orissa, 
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tlio Kantlia Brahman celebrates a religious service and tastes the 
oblation rice on the tenth day after death, and the regular srdcldh is 
performed on the eleventh day. Some, however, say the thirteenth, 
and it is possible that the practice may differ in different parts of 
the country. Libations (tarpari) for the benefit of ancestors in 
general are poured forth in the month of Aswin every year. 

The social standing of the caste is respectable. In Bengal they 

Social status are reco g n ^ se( i as members of the Navasaklia 

group, and in Behar and Orissa Brahmans take 
water from their hands. The Jagannathi Kumhars of Orissa, though 
professing Yaishnavism and deeming it praiseworthy to abstain from 
the flesh of any living creature, nevertheless eat goats which have been 
sacrificed to the gods, deer, wild boars, and all fish except the scil. 
They also partake of the leavings of Brahmans, and at the ?nal/otsab , 
or sacred feast of the Vaishnava sect, they will eat cooked food with 
Khandayats. Orh-Chasds, Grurias, Chhutars, Kam&rs, Groalas, Telis, 
Napits, and Tantis. On no other occasion willthoy eat with, or take 
water from, a man of a caste lower than Teli. Smoking from a 
hookah is governed by the rule about water, but cigars may be 
taken from any one. Khatya Kumhars eat goats and all kinds of 
scaly fish, and also the leavings of Nanak Shahi priests. Neither 
sub-caste permits the use of strong drink. In Bengal the Kumhars 
eat sacrificial animals—deer, ducks, geese, and pigeons. Boiled rice 
they take only from Brahmans ; water and sweetmeats from members 
of the Nava-Sakha group. The Kumhars of Behar eat cooked food 
and smoke only with their own caste, but take sweetmeats and 
water from Koiris, GangotaB, and the large group of castes from 
whom a Brahman may take water. Goat flesh and mutton, and 
all kinds of fish except the bag dr, are lawful food. Strong drink 
is also indulged in, hut it is thought more respectable to abstain. 

In Dacca, says Dr. Wise, tho manufacture of pottery is still 

Occupation. in its infan °y- aud no improvement can be 
looked for so long as the obligation of breaking 
all cooking utensils after a death, or any sort of ceremonial poli> 
tion, limits Hindus to the use of the cheapest kinds of pottery. 
The wheel in use is the Roman rota, a circular table of baked clay 
weighted along tho rim, revolving rapidly on a pivot cut from the 
heart of a tamarind tree. The "neck and shoulders of all globular 
vessels are made with tho wheel (ehak), but the body is fashioned 
by hand, often by women. A round ball of hardened clay (boild) 
is held inside, while, with a wooden mallet (pilnd) the material is 
beaten from the outside into the requisite shape and thinness. Two 
kinds of earth are used by the Dacca Kumhars : one called hall the 
ether lala maffi; and one part of the former mixed with two of 
the latter are employed in tho production of the strongest pottery 
lor making the common red earthenware vessels red laterite earth 
from Lhowal is used, the colour of the rim being deepened by coating 
it with a mixture of catechu (hath) and fuller’s earth. The (heap 
red and black earthenware are both prepared with the same clay the 
latter being blackened by covering up the kiln at a certain staW and 
adding oil-cake to tho fire. Bengali potters cannot glaze or fix the 
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colours on the ware, but are content to paint the vessel after it 
has been baked. Their colours are always mixed with mucilage, 
obtained from bela or tamarind seeds. Bed paints are prepared 
with red lead; yellow with arsenic (hartal ); green by mixing yellow 
arsenic and indigo; and black with lamp-black, charred rice, or 
nal reeds. A gloss is often imparted with the white of duck’s eggs, 
but as this washes off before long, garjan oil is more generally used. 
Idols, toys, and tobacco-bowls are also painted with these colours, 
and the images of deities are further embellished by having 
powdered mica sprinkled over them while the paint is still wet. 
The Dacca Kumhars manufacture bricks, tiles, earthenware of all 
shapes and sizes, idols, and toys;* the two last being moulded if of 
small size. 

The manufactory of the Kumhdr well repays a visit. Beneath 
the same thatched roof are the kiln, storehouse, and dwelling-house, 
while at the door the day is prepared. The kiln is called the pan , 
from the Sanskrit Pavana, that which purifies, and the hut the panghar . 
The kiln is divided into compartments, in which the newly-made vessels 
are arranged, earth being heaped over all. Wood is never used to heat 
it, but grass, reeds, or bamboo stems are the ordinary combustibles. 

Although Kumhars are prohibited from using the chdk during 
the month of Baisakh, because Yiswakarma, the great artificer, 
rested from his labours during that month, they are permitted to dig 
and store clay. A potter never cultivates the soil or serves as a 
domestio servant, but he has no objections to beoome a trader, a 
cloth merchant, a writer, or a servant to a shopkeeper. The village 
potter occasionally holds ehakaran land, on the condition that he 
supplies the vessels required at all festivals observed by the zamindar 
or the village community. Hindu households generally contraot for 
their annual supply of earthenware, whilo a few pay the market rate 
for what is wanted. The pottery made at Rai 13az4r, in Dacca, 
bears a great name throughout Eastern Bengal, and in the cold 
season boats laden with cocoanuts arrive from Sondip, Noakhali, and 
Barganj, returning full of pots and pans from this mart. Vijayapur, 
in lipperah, is another bazar famous for the excellence of its pottery. 

liajmahalia Kumhars have a curious custom, which is a source of 
much wit among Bengalis. They thatch the drying houses with green 
grass, merely fastening it down with weights, but never tying it, and 
when dry the thatch is used for lighting the kiln fire. They manufac¬ 
ture cookiug pots for vegetables, milk-pans (ras-doJuma\ and salver's on 
which sweetmeats and other delicacies are handed round at weddings, 
but will not make idols or platters used in offerings to deities. 

Like the Bengali Kumhars, they do no work during the month 
of Baisakh, and on the first Saturday of that month celebrate the 
worship of Viswakarmd. They work double during the previous 
month Chaitm, and it is lawful to bake the pottery in Baisakh. At 
tlio time of worship their trade implements and manufactures 
tU i e *i aiiaD ^ ec ^ on ^ ieto P l h° kiln and ornamented with 6el leaves, 
while tlio usual oblations are presented. The purohit, meanwhile, 
mutters a few incantations, Soliciting the favour of the divine work¬ 
man. Once a year, when the kiln is filled, the caste Brahman 
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officiates at the Agni Puja. Offerings are made of rice, plantains, 
eocoanut, sweetmeats, and a piece of cloth. 

The wives of these Kumliars assist their husbands, fashioning 
the globular part of the vessels, while the men make the necks 
and rims. KutiiMrs are singular in placing over their wells an 
earthenware rim or chdk, admirably suited for preventing tho 
ingress of filth. It is made by themselves, but has not been 
adopted by any other class. 

Tho foregoing description of the occupation of the potter caste 
is substantially correct at the present day. Kumliars, however, are 
not so exclusively dovoted to their characteristic profession as 
Dr. Wise makes them out to be. In Orissa some of them follow 
the trade of carpenters and bricklayers, and everywhere a certain 
proportion of the caste is engaged in agriculture. This, however, 
is a comparatively recent departure, and few of them have risen 
above the status of tenure-holders or occupancy raiyats. Cultivating 
Kumh&rs still regard the chak as the symbol of their caste, and 
brand their cattle with a rude representation of it. In Chota 
Nagpur tho Maghaiya Kumh&rs are looked down upon by the 
Kanaujia sub-caste because they castrate bullocks. 

The following statement shows the number and distribution of 
Kumliars in 1872 and 1881:— 




Disthiot. 

1872. 

1881. 

District, 

1872. 

1881. 

Hurd wan . 

PanUum 

ftirbhnm . 

Midtutpiir . 

Uti«hu . ) 

Howrah . ) 

2 t-PurKunaa. 

Kadiya 

Khulna . 

Jo wire . 

Mar.-ho-labad . 

Omajpur . 

Huj.suuhye . 

Rungpur ... 

Ufjw m ... ... 

Pabna . 

llarjilitic . 

. 

Kuril Bihar ... 

. 

Fftl'idpur .. 

lUiu-i.iinJ ... ... ... 

Muauun«iiib. 

10,947 

4,518 

7,583 

29,122 

14,873 

10,474 

20,420 

22,022 

11,278 

0,408 

7,S5i; 

0,709 

3,748 

10JJ02 

342 

3,210 

H89& 

8,U»0 

10,740 

19,323 

13,020 
7.992 
8^81)2 
80,050 
( 0,088 
<. 5,712 

12,030 
15,855 
9,882 
19,336 
10,487 
6,319 
0,090 
5,003 
3,710 
9.S41 
087 
1.892 
1,101 
17.378 
10,796 
9.0 10 
18,018 

1 Tippcrah . 

Chittagong. 

N oak ball . 

Pafcua 

Gya ... 

Shaliab&d 

Tirhut {gaSSS* ::: 

Baran . 

Chaniparan ... ... 

Monghyr . 

Phagalpur 

Purniah ... . 

Maldah 

Bantdl Pargana 9 

Cuttack 

Puri Mt . 

Balasoro . 

TrlhiiHry Stall's "i 

llazttrb'Mgh 

Lolmnlu^n it * 

Sing I,hum 

Manbhum . 

Tributary States 

10,945 

8,820 

3,518 

20,581 

23,808 

18,931 

} 48.030 

21.911 
17,151 
20,301 
25,009 

11.912 
3.8i>4 

14.705 

10,812 

9,000 

10,680 

16.659 

14.001} 

15,589 

7,145 

24,391 

4,608 

9,705 

6,423 

4,6*40 

21,009 

22,282 

23,814 

C 83,408 
l 26,241 
24,594 
18,807 
81,007 
85,939 
18,733 
6,908 
21,419 
22,268 
13,135 
13,081 
20.563 
111,000 
19,579 
0,832 

32,341 
0,099 


KumhariA, a section of the 
Bnnodhid and Jaiswfir Kalwars 
in Bohar; a sept of Chiks in 
Ohota Nagpur. 

Kuna, a stone quarry, a title 
of the Ivaranga canto in Sing- 
bhum. 

Kunbahong, a sept of Lim¬ 
bus in Darjiling. 


Kunbi, a synonym for Kurmi. 
Kunchbandhw&, a maker of 

the kas-kns brushes (hunch), used 
lj y pavers to ’smooth the threads 
7 th,) before it is put into 
lc loom. The occupation is 
usually followed by Nats and by 
ALuiomodons, who combine with 
it the oa&tration of cattle. 
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LUNDAIL. 


Kundail, a sept of Eajputs in 
Bokar. 

Kundal&l, a gain of tlie Sabarna 
gotra of Karlii Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Kundark, a pur or section of 
Sakadwipi Brahmans in Behar. 

Kundi, a section of Awadliid 
Hajjams in Behar. 

Kundi ar, a section of Kurmis 
in Chota Nagpur and Orissa; 
a section of Mahilis in Western 
Bengal. 

Kundi 1, a section of Bautias 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Kundkar, a turner, denoting 
more particularly workers in horn, 
who are always Mahouiedans. 
The Kundkar makes combs, pegs 
for shoes, small boxes (dibiyd) 
for keeping medicines and various 
odds and ends. They despise the 
Kasai and the Kuti and docline 
to intermarry with them. 

Kundri, a vegetable used in 
making curry, a totemistic sept 
of Oraons in Chota Nagpur. 

Kundu, Kunda , a titlo of 
Aguris, Gandhabaniks, Kaibart- 
tas, Kdyasths, Tantis, Telis, 
Sankharis, Sutradhars, and cor 
tain Other castes in Bengal. 

Kundula, a sept of Mundas 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Kunjakuli, a Boction of Bdns 
in Chota Nagpur. 


Kunjalwar, a section of 
Babhans in Behar. 


Kunjasiri, a section of Pdns 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Kunjilwar4Vlalangia,a mul of 

the Katy ay an section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Bengal. 


Kunjilwar-Sater, a mul of the 
Katyayan seotion of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Kunjilwar-Ullu, a mul of the 
Katyayan section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Kunjilwar-Bhakrqln, a mul of 
the Katyayan section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar, 

Kunjjlwar-Digaun, a mul of 
the Katyayan section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Kunjilwar-Bhakhrauli, a mul 
of the Katyayan section of 
Maithil Brahmans in Behar. 

Kunjra, a greengrocer who 
sells tarkari and sabji —an occu¬ 
pation usually, but not exclusive¬ 
ly, followed by Mahomedans in 
Behar. In Dacca, according to 
Dr. Wise, Kunjra is used as a 
term of abuse, and the fruit 
sellers call themselves Mewa- 
farosh, Sabzi-farosh or Bepari. 

Kunkal, a title of Kumkdrs. 

Kunot, a sub-caste of (xonrliis 
in Behar. 

Kuns, a section of Binjhias. in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kuntia, a sopt of Hob in 

Singbhum. 

Kunwar, a section of Binds. 

Kunwardar, a section of 
Chores in Chota Nagpur. 

Kura, a 'sept of Ohakm&s in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Kurai, a pur or section of 
Sdkudwipi Brahmans in Behar; 
a sept of Bans in Chota Nag¬ 
pur. 

Kur&l, a titlo of Kaibarttas in 
I Bengal. 
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Kurga, a sub-caste of Karan- 
gas in Western Bengal who are 
employed in making bamboo 
baskets. 


KURMI. 

Kurji, a section of Gro&l&s in 
Behar. 

I 

Kurjya, a sept of Chakmds in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 


Kuri, a sub-taste of Dosadhs 
who make their living as bird- 
catchers, and occasionally as ped¬ 
lars. A synonym for Mayara, 
Madhukuri, or Madhunapit, q.v. 

Kurin, a snb-caste of Dos&dhs 
and Conrhis in Behar; of Mallahs 
in Behar, usually employed as 
boatmen. 


Kurkuti, red ant, a totomis- 
tic sept of Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur. 

Kurki Dholiar, a thar or sept 
of Damis in Darjiling, tho 
members of which are drummers 
by profession. 


Kurisarjan, a subdivision of 
the Meches, also called Meckkuri, 
who sell oil. 


Kurma, tortoise, a totomistio 
section of Jagannatki Kumhars 
in Orissa. 


fUtTOU, Kunbi, Kurambi, a very large cultivating caste of 
Upper India, Behar, Chota Nagpur, and 
Traditions of origin. 0r ^ a Their origin is obscure^ and their 

meagre traditions throw no light upon the subject, being for the 
most part mythological tales of a trivial character, or legends 
relating to recent migrations of comparatively small sections of 
the caste. Writing of the Kurmis of Behar, Buchanan classes 
them among the “ aboriginal Hindu nations that were not of 
suiticient consequence to be admitted into the order of Kshatris, 
but too powerful to be thrust into the dregs cf impurity .” 1 In 
another place he mentions as not wholly untenable the opinion that 
tho Kurmis of Gorakhpur are the same as the Tharus, adding, how¬ 
ever, that the Kurmis strenuously deny the connexion, they being 
nearly as pure as the Ahirs / 2 * 4 The only evidence in support of 
this view seems to be the fact that the title Dhelphor, pr ' clod- 
breaker/ given by Buchanan as the name of a Kurmi tribe/ is 
found also among the Tharus. This, however, proves nothing, as 
tho term might obviously he applied to any class of regular cultiva¬ 
tors. On the other hand, it is perfectly possible that a branch of the 
Th&rus on talcing to settled cultivation may have sought to connect 
themselves, under the name of Dhelphor Kurmis, with tho leading 
agricultural caste of tho Ganges Valley. Sir Henry Elliot , 5 
Mr. S herring,* and Mr. Nesfiefd 5 treat the caste as an accom¬ 
plished fact, and venture on no conjecture regarding its prob- 
able origin. Sir George Campbell, speaking of the Kurmis of 
Hindustan, says they are on an average darker and less good-looking 

1 Eastern Jndia, i, 106. 

J I hid y ii, 40 . 0 . 

Haas of t?i£ IVesfarn Provinces, p. l5o, 

4 Hindu Tribes and Castes, i, 323. 

6 Brief View of t/h. Caste Si/st&M, p. 14. 
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KURMI. 




than Brahmans and Rajputs, but still quite Aryan in tlieir features, 
institutions, and manners. 1 Colonel Dalton regards them as the 
descendants of some of the earliest of the Aryan colonists of 
Bengal—“a brown, tawny-coloured people, of average height, 
well-proportioned, rather lightly framed, and with a fair amount 
of good looks. They show well-shaped heads and high features, 
less refined than Brahmans, less martial than Raj puls, of humbler 
mien even than the Go&las; but, except when they have obviously 
iutormixed with aborigines, they are unquestionably Aryan in looks. 
Grey eyes and brownish hair aro sometimes met with amongst 
them. The women have usually small and well-formed hands and 
feet.” 2 

The foregoing description clearly refers only to the Kurmis of 
Behar, who aro on the whole a fine-looking race, though perhaps 
hardly so Aryan in appearance as Colonel Dalton seeks to make 
out. The caste bearing the same name in Chota Nagpur and 
^ Orissa belongs to an entirely diiferent type. Short, sturdy, and 
of very dark complexion, these Kurmis closely resemble in feature 
the Dravidian tribes around them. In Manbhum and the north 
of Orissa it is difficult to distinguish a Kurmi from a Bhumij 
or a Sant&l, and the latter tribe, who are more particular about 
food than is commonly supposed, will eat boiled rice prepared by 
Kurmis; and according to one tradition regard them as half¬ 
brethren of their own, sprung from the samo father, who begot 
the Kurmis on the elder and the Santals on tho younger of two 
sisters. The distinct and well-preserved totemism of the caste is 
noticed at length below. 

The question then arises—Are these Kurmis a degraded branch of 
tho Kurmis of Behar and Upper India, or should they he treated as a 
separate caste formed out of Dravidian elements and owing their name 
to the accident of their having devoted themselves exclusively to culti¬ 
vation ? Colonel Dalton does not distinctly commit himself to either 
view; but it is clear from his account of the caste that he was consoious 
of the difficulty, and was inclined on the whole to dispose of it by the 
hypothesis of degradation. This theory, however, fails entirely to 
account either for tho remarkably uniform type of the Chota Nagpur 
Kurmis or for their totemistio usages. The latter point, however, 
appears to have been unknown to Colonel Dalton, and might possibly 
have induced him to change his opinion. Three hypotheses seem to 
bo more or less tenable:— (1) that the class Kurmi is made up of two 
distinct stocks, the one Aryan and the other Dravidian ; (2) that the 
entire group comes of an Aryan stock, the type of which has been 
modified to a varying oxtent by mixture of blood aud vicissitudes of 
occupation ; (3) that the entire group was originally Dravidian, but 
that those portions of it which lay in the track of tho Aryan invasion 
were relined by intercourse with the immigrants, while those who 
settled in remote parts of the country preserved their primitive 
type. * 


1 Ethnology qf Tndid. p. 92, in J. A, S. 1> 3 vol xxxv, part 11. 
3 Ethnology of Bengal, p. 320. 
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Internal structure. 


The internal structure of the Kurini caste is shown in a tabular 
form in Appendix 1. In Behar the chief 
sub-castcs are the following :—Ayodhiya or 
Awadhiya, Chanaur, Ghamela, Jaiswar, Kachaisa, Ramaiya, 
Sans war. The Ayodhiya claim to be of the highest dignity aud 
purest blood, comiDg, as their name indicates, from Oudh, where 
they are usually cultivators, while in Bengal they often enlist in tho 
native army or serve as constables. Tho Jaiswar, less punctilious 
than the Ayodliiy&, are husbandmen, proverbial for industry aud 
skill, who, from indulging in spirits and permitting their widows to 
marry, are held to be degraded. In Manbhum we find four endogamous 
groups,— Kurum, Adh-Kurmi or Madhyam-Kurmi, Sikharia or 
Chhota-Kurmi, and Nich-Kurmi. The Kurum aver that they are 
the original nucleus of the entire caste, and explain that the other 
groups were degraded for eating fowls and drinking spirituous liquor. 
To these ceremonial offences the Nich-Kurmi add great sexual laxity, 
and pay little regard to the chastity of young girls before marriage. 
In the north of Chota Nagpur two sub-castes appear to exist, 
Magahia, who are supposed to be immigrants from Behar and con¬ 
form on the whole to Hindu practices, and Bagsaria or Bagsaria, 
whose usages are more of an aboriginal type. Tho latter group is 
popularly supposed to derive its name from Buxar, in Shakabad; 
but the traditional reverence with which its members regard the 
tiger, and the occurrence of the same name as a section among 
wilder cognate castes, incline me to look upon it as totemistio. 
There is no evidence whatever in favour of tho opinion that this 
sub-caste came from Buxar, and this notion is merely another 
instance of the common striving to find a rational explanation of 
terms tho meaning of which has boen forgotten. In Orissa we 
have Gaysari, Maisdsari, Bagsari, and Gadasari. 1 The first 
two are more Hinduised than the others, and are said to liavo 
given up eating pork, fowls, etc. The two lower divisions have no 
objection to marry into tho upper divisions, hut such marriages are 
extremely rare, and entail degradation of the members of the higher 
groups. The sections in use among tho Kurmis of Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa are puroly totemistio, and it will ho soen from Appendix I 
that a largo proportion of the totems are capable of being identified. 
In Behar, on the other hand, tho section-namos are titular, and 
tho tendency is to discard the primitive rule of exogamy in favour 
of the more modem system of reckoning prohibited degrees by the 
formula quoted in the article on Bais. Whore the section rule 
is in force, it is usually Held that a man may not marry a woman 
of his own section, or of the sections to which his mother and his 
paternal and maternal grandmothers belonged. These facts tell in 
favour of the theory that all Kurmis are derived from a Dravidian 
stock : for, if the Behar Kurmis had boon originally Aryans, they 
* could have had no motive for discarding their original section-names; 
whereas a Dravidian tribe intimately associated with Aryans and 

1 S-'ino interpret these names as having reference to the cow, tho buffalo, 
the crano, and a pit or hollow in the ground (gtidd), I mention the explana¬ 
tion for what it may he worth. 
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subjected to Aryan influenoos would certainly be anxious to cast off 
totomislio designations which would serve only as a badge of social 
inferiority. It should be observed, moreover, that oven in Behai 1 the 
Kurmis have not risen high enough to establish a claim to use the 
Brahmanieal (joints , and have had to content themselves with a titular 
series of names; while in Bengal they are excluded, on the ground 
of their I )ravidian descent, from the group of castes from whose 
hands a Brahman can take water. 

Among Behar Kurmis the general praotice is that gii'ls are 
Marriage. married as infants, adult-marriage being 

resorted to only in those cases whero the 
gul s parents aro too poor to conform to the fashion which requires 
that she should have been provided with a husband before reach¬ 
ing the age of puberty. The ceremony is of the orthodox type, 
and was formerly followed by an elaborate entertainment given 
by the bridegroom. In course of time, however, the rivalry of 
neighbouring families made this a source of suoh heavy expense that 
the Kurmis determined to abolish the custom, and now refuse to ask 
for or to give money on such occasions. In Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa, though the tendency is on the whole towards infant-marriage, 
adult-marriage is still in full force, and sexual intercourse between 
unmarried people is tacitly recognised, it being understood that if 
the girt becomes ^ pregnant her lover will come forward to marry 
hor before her child, is born. In suoh intrigues the law of exogamy 
must he strictly observed, and intercourse between members of tho 
same totem is reckoned as inoest and punishod by expulsion from 
tho caste. _ Tho marriage oeremony is of a highly primitive character, 
and comprises sovoral usages of special intorost. Aftor tho preliminary 
negotiations have been completed and a bride-price (pan), varying 
fiom Its. 3 to Rs. 9, has boon paid to the parents of a girl, an 
auspicious day for the marriage is fixed on the basis of certain 
astrological data, winch are usually arrived at by consulting a Brahman 
skilled in such matters. Early on the wedding morning tho Lotrothed 
pair, each in thoir own homes, are separately married to trees—tho 
bride to a mahud (Bassia laUfolia), and the bridegroom to a mango 
(mangifera lndica) Tins curious rite merits full description. Wearing 
on the right wrist a bracelet of the leaves of the mahud, tho bride 
walks round the tree seven times, and then sits in hor mother’s lap on an 
earthoa platform built close to the trunk. While sitting in this; -it m U 
her right hand and right oar are tied to tho tree with thread bv her 
eldor sister s husband or by some male member of the household* and 
sho la made to chow mahud leaves, which are afterwards eaten by her 
mother. Last of all, lights are lit round the tree, and it is solemnly 
worshipped by all present. Tho same ritual is separately performod 
by the bridogroom, with tho dift'orenoo that in his case the tree is 
a mango and is circled nine times instead of seven. Tho people who 

gJEf, thl 'V^ ukr ceromon y beli ®™ that by it all misfortunes of 
.i , ' 0 a f: m-idngroom aro somehow forestalled and transferred to 
tho tree which thus acts as a sort of scapegoat. Instances of similar 
superstitions are given by Tylor and IWIml! It occurs t, 


me 
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however, as possible that we may have here a survival of a still more 
ancient idea—the notion that a virgin, before being married, must ,bo 
dedicated to some god, who exercises the right to her person, whifch, 
int he first beginnings of communal life, is supposed to have been 
claimed by the tribe. 

On the completion of the rite by the bridegroom (the bride, as 
I have stated, goes through it separately in her own home), his 
friends form a procession and escort him to the bride’s house, the 
time^ of starting being arranged so that the party shall arrive in the 
evening. On reaching the house the bride’s people come out to 
meet the bridegroom, and daub sandal wood paste on his forehead, 
using the point of an areca nut for this purpose. He is then taken 
to a wedding canopy made of sal branches, where the bride joins 
him, and both march seven times round a sacred fire represented by 
an earthen vessel with a lamp burning inside it. Meanwhile the 
maternal uncles of the bride and bridegroom exchange plates of rice 
iii token of friendship and social intercourse. After circling the fire 
the wedded pair sit down together on a platform of dried clay built 
under the canopy, and the bridegroom touches the bride between tho 
breasts with a drop of his own blood, drawn by cutting through the 
nail of his little finger and mixed with lac-dye. This symbolical 
transfusion of blood marks the transfer of the bride from her own to 
her husband’s section, and is evidently the original form of tho 
svidespread custom of sindurdan. 

Oddly enough, the next stage of the ritual is siudurdan , performed 
in the ordinary way by smearing vermilion on the bride’s forehead aud 
the parting of her hair. At the same time an iron bracelet (khdni) 
is put on the bride’s left wrist. This double observance of sindurddn 
in its original and its derivative form, may probably be accounted 
for by supposing the latter to have been adopted from tho Hindus 
after its connexion with the former and less civilised practice had 
been lost sight of. It gives an excellent illustration of tho facility 
with which customs, like myths, pass from tribe to tribe and are 
adopted by men as the fancy strikes them, without any one taking 
the trouble to inquire into their original meaning. ° 

. Xurmis of Behar usually employ Brahmans to preside at 
their maneges and to recite saered texts (mantras) at certain stapes 
ot the ceremony. In Chota Nagpur and Orissa Brahmans aro not 
Vdled m : the eldest male of the household, the Laya of the village, 
or in some cases the brothers-in-law of the bride and bridegroom, 
take the leading part in the ritual. In the matter of polygamy tho 
Beliar Kunrns profess to hold that a man may only take a second 
wife in the event oi the first being barren; but this rule is frequently 
transgressed m practice by those who can afford to maintain several 
wives. In Orissa, again, polygamy appears to be regarded with 
<1 disfavour, and it is deemed more respectable for a man to have but 
nue wife. Ihe Xurmis of Chota Nagpur, on the other hand, recognise 
no restrictions at all except thoso imposed by tho standard of living 
common in the eosto. b 

All Kurmis except the Ayodhid sub-caste in Behar allow a 
widow to marry again, and require her to marry her husband’s 
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younger brother or younger cousin, even though he be already 
married, on pain o£ forfeiting not merely all claims to a share in her 
husband’s property, but also the custody of all children whom she may 
have had by him. The idea seems to'' be that she has been bought at 
a price, and belongs to the family that bought her. If she is perverse 
enough to fall in love with an outsider, no active measures are taken 
to prevent her from marrying him, but she may take nothing with 
hc-r—not even the children begotten on her by her late husband. 
(u some cases she is allowed to retain temporary charge of female 
children or of infants at the breast; but she is bound to make them 
over before they attain a marriageable age, in order that her late 
husband’s family may not be deprived of the bride-price payable for 
the girls. The ceremony in use at the marriage of a widow is 
comparatively simple, consisting merely of putting on bracelets and 
applying vermilion, which is touched by the bridegroom and then 
smeared on the bride’s forehead by some of the married women of 
her own or tiro bridegroom's family. Others, again, say that this 
must be done by widows; and in parts of Manbhum the widow has 
to undergo the indignity of receiving sindur from the bridegroom’s 
great toe. 

Divorce is permitted, with the sanction of the panchayat, on tho 
ground of the wife’s adultery or barrenness, or if the oouple cannot 
get on together, lho husband pours some water on the ground or 
tears a leaf in two to symbolise separation, while the wife must giro 
up tho iron ring ( kharu ) which was placed on her wrist at her 
marriage. Three months’ alimony is usually given to the wife. 
Divorced women may marry again by the same ceremony as widows. 
The Midnapur Kurmis profess not to allow divorce, and thero 
are symptoms among them of a tendency to abandon widow- 
marriage. 

In the matter of inheritance Behar Kurmis follow the standard 
Inheritance. Hindu law ; while in Chota Nagpur and 

. Orissa traces of an earlier tribal custom may 

still bo discerned, undor which the eldest son gets twice the share 
of his brothers, and a son by a bihdi wife, married as a virgin 
by tho full ceremony, has a similar advantage over sous by sut/ai 
wives. An actual instance will illustrate tho working of tho ride. 
A Kunm dies leaving three sons and three kharis of hind; tho 
eldest gets a lhari and a half, the two younger three-fourths of 
a khan apiece. If there wero two sons—ono by a bihai and the other 
by a sagai wife, the former would got two khdm and the latter one. 
Daughters and daughters’ sons are excluded by male agnates, such as 
cousins; but in Orissa an only daughtor nmy olaim something on 
.account of her marriage expenses. 

I he religion of the Behar Kurmis differs little from that rf 
Religion. °^ 1 ? r .•^ nc ^ u castes of similar social standing. 

b . Maithil or Tirhutid Brahmans usually servo 

tnem as priests, and are received on terms of equality by other 
members of the sacred order. By preference they appear to 
incline rather to \ aishnavism, but votaries of Siva and the Sukfis 
are also found amoug them. Besides the minor gods ordinarily 
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worshipped in Belmr, the members of f he Sanswar sub-caste have a 
special deity of their own, called Mokini Mahato, who is said to have 
been a Kurmi. I have been unable to ascertain on what grounds he 
was deified. He-kids are sacrificed to him occasionally, and various 
kinds of sweetmeats offered, but there appear to be no fixed days for 
his worship. In Eastern Bengal members of the Ayodhya sub-casto 
employ Sakadwipl Brahmans for religious and ceremonial purposes, 
and have Atit or Yaisknava mendicants for their Gurus. The 
majority are followers of Kabir, Daryd Dds, or Bamanand. In the 
same parts of the country the Jaiswar Kurmis favour the Panch Piriyd 
creed, eating any animal offered in sacrifice to a Hindu deity, and at 
the same time keeping the Muharam and fasting during the 
Ptamazan, while a few are followers of Nanak Shah and Kabir. 

In Chota Nagpur and Orissa the Kurmis are in a still earlier 
stage of religious development. The animistic beliefs characteristic 
of the Dravidian races are overlaid by the thinnest veneer of 
conventional Hinduism, and the vague shapes of ghosts or demons 
who haunt the jungle and the rock are the real powers to wdiom the 
average Kurmi looks for the ordering of his moral and physical 
welfare. Chief amoDg these is Bar-Pahar, the mountain deity of 
the Santals; Gosain Rai, perhaps a variant of Gosain Era ; Ghat, 
any striking hill pass, such as the Dhang&ra Pass, near Chatra, 
which figures in the early traditions of the caste; Garoar, who 
watches over cows ; Granoeswari, the patron goddess of the village ; 
Kinchekeswari; Boram-devi; Sat-bahani ; Dakum Buri, and 
Mahamai. The functions and attributes of these deities are not 
siisecptiblo of close definition, and the worshippers seem to ho 
conscious of little more than a vague notion that by sacrificing 
goats, sheep, fowls, etc., and offering libations of rice-beer, certain 
material calamities, such as disease and had harvests, may be 
warded off. In this worship Brahmans usually take no part, and 
either the head of the household officiates or a professional hedge- 
priest (dehari or lay6) is called in ; but to this rule there is a 
curious exception in the Bdmanghdti pargana of Moharbhanj, 
where Brahman priests offer fowls to the goddess Kinchekeswari 
on behalf of her Kurmi votaries. Jitibdhan, again, a deity whoso 
attributes I cannot ascertain, is said to be worshipped only by 
women, assisted by degraded Brahmans. In respect of tho 
employment of Brahmans, the practice of the Kurmis of Chota 
Nagpur and Orissa is by no means uniform. In Midnapur they 
call m the assistance of Brahmans on all religions and ceremonial 
occasions, but these priests are held to be degraded by rendering this 
service, and are not received on equal terms by other members of 
their own order. In Manbbum, Lohardagd, and Moharbhanj 
Brahmans assist only in tho funeral ceremonies of the caste, and all 
oilier religious functions, including marriage, are discharged by 
the eldest Kurmi who is present at the time. The Moharbhanj 
Kurmis affect to get their Brahmans from Sikharbhum, and 
some of tlieso claim to be of the Barhi sub-caste, though such 
pretensions would of courso not bo recognised by tho Brahmans 
of Bengal. m 
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Besides the Bandhna Parab, which is common to them and the 
Festivals. fea.nta.ls, the Akhan datra, or cake festival, 

deserves notice as being peculiar to the Ixurmis. 
On the last day of the month of Pus (in the middle of January) 
when the granaries are full, the people make cakes in the shape of 
a doublo cone, called gargarta pit ha, put on their best attire, and 
assemble on a green outside their village, and the young men and 
women form ciroles and dance and sing. This is followed by a 

i ? i 0 ni rChei7 f : COCk 1S thr0Wn up iu tho air > and this is con- 

tiuued till one of the young men manages to shoot the bird with an 

nirovv. Ike successful archer is then treated as the hero of tho day ” > 
As a general rule all. Kurnis, except tho very poor, burn their 
Disposal of tho dond. a J~ ult dead, and perform obsequies resembling 
, ,, , _ , tae regular sraddh more or less closely accord* 

t° the standard of ceremonial purity recognised in the caste 
Ihus the Jaiswar Kin-mis celebrate the sraddh on the thirty-first 
day after death, following herein the traditional period of mornniu- 
ordained for the feudras; the AyodhiA, claiming higher rank™! 
greater purity of blood, mourn for twelve days onlv lnr i ™ \ 
the S m/d« oil the thirteenth ; while the Kurmis of Chota 
arid Orissa, like most Dravidians working up to Hinduism, observe 
the erm of mom-mug laid down for Brahmans, and hold obseSs 
on the eleventh day. In Gyd unmai-ried persons of either sev are 
buried, but this appears to bo merely an extension of tho common 
juactice of burying childi-on, which is probably traceable to the 

fnTLtn N° ld the Tn 1 S ° of .“«on. Burial is also resorted to 
m Ghota Nagpur and Orissa in cases where death has been oaused 
by cholera or small-pox, and tho body is laid in the grave face down 
wards, the idea being that the spirits of those who die by a rapid and 
fatal disease, arising from the malice of a special demon can be 

ES£“ rotumi “ s ■“* •««-% 

sr&a 

ton or twelve children. Lastly on the ftiwi w ^ ^ or 

mother paints the well with red lead, draws water, auScmSkan! 
n Bohar the social rank of the caste is respectable, and Brah- 
Social status, mans will take water from thoir hands; while 
, . , ,. themselves profess to follow tho rides 

sidf .oV' 11 ^ ar ° kmdmg on aU respectable Hindus. Tho Jajswur 

^ andOrissilhS? practice htl 

both nbonh Jfc 'in tho if tho ortL'lo 
in spirituous „„l ud « th.. m fvom^.Td^ S S 


I'alfnn’s Ethnology of Bengal, p. 330. 

In Orissa this reform has been adopted quite recently 
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from whose hands a Brahman can take water. Their standing in 
these districts, though not very clearly defined, is sufficiently 
indicated by the circumstance that in the north of Orissa Magahiya 
Kuruhars, Bhuiy&s, and Raj wars are the highest castes who will 
admit that they can take water aud sweetmeats from Kurmis. On 
the other hand, the Kurmis themselves have some curious prejudices 
in the matter of food, in which perhaps we may discern traces of 
the traditional antipathy to Brahmans which distinguishes the 
Santa 1. A Kurmi, for example, will not touch food cooked by 
any Brahman except his own guru ; while a Kurmi woman will 
not eat food prepared by her husband’s guru. Sant&ls will eat 
food cooked by a Kurmi, but the Kurmis will not return the 
compliment, though they will smoke from tho same hookah as a 
SantAJj and will take water from his hands. In Eastern 
Bengal, according to Dr. Wise, Kayasths, but not Brahmans, 
will drink from a Kurmi’s water-vessel and smoke from his hookah. 

Agriculture is regarded by the Kurmis as their original 
and characteristic profession, and no marked 
Occupation. tendency to engage in other occupations seems 
to bo traceable among them, although of late years a few have 
taken to trading in grain. In Behar Kurmis are sometimes 
employed as personal servants in the households of the higher 
castes; and this practice, which seems to have been more widely 
prevalent in Buchanan’s time, 1 must have played an important 
part in the refinement of their physical type. Tho great majority 
of tho caste arc occupancy or non-occupancy raiyats; some have 
acquired substantial tenures. In Orissa many are pradfidm , or village 
headmen, holding service lands ; a small proportion make a livelihood 
as landless day-labourers ; while, at the other end of tho scale, the 

few who have risen to bo considerable zamimlars have managed to 

transform thoimolvoB into ltajputs, and cannot now bo recognised ns 

Kurmis. Two instances of this havo come to notice. The zumindar 
of Khehir, in Nayab&sAn pargana of the Midnapur district, is said to 

have Leon a Kurmi, who attempted to reform liis brethren by urging 
them to abandon the custom of widow-marriage, and to give up 
yoking cows to the plough. His efforts, however, wore unsuccessful, 
and the Khelar family now call thomselvcs Kshatriyas, and strenu¬ 
ously disown all connexion with the Kurmis. Another case is that 
of the well-known house of Paohet in Eastorn Manbhum. Tho 
Paofmt Kajd claims to bo a Go-bausi Rajput, and traces back his 
ancestry fifty-two generations to a child disooverod in the woods by 
tho Kurmis being suckled by a cow. Tho Kurmis of those parts say 
they have boon there just the same number of generations, and 
Colonel Dalton seems to have thought that the Pachot people were 
probably of Kurmi extraction, basing his opinion partly on the 
coincidence in tho number of generations, and partly ou the fact 
that the family cannot rationally trace back their origin out of the 
district, while there is uo particular reason for supposing thorn to 
lie Bhumij or Munda. Any attempt, however, to account for 
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the fact that hardly any Kurmi zamindars are to he found 
at the present day must, from the nature of the case, he purely 
conjectural. The settlement of the caste on the land must 
have taken _ place in very early times, and in Manbhum many 
Kurmis claim even now to hold their lands at a moiety of the 
current rates of rent, on the ground that they were the original 
clearers of the soil. Some of these pioneers of cultivation must 
in the nature of things have developed into zamindars or local 
Bajas; but _ on attaining this position they would undoubtedly 
set up as Rajputs, and in the course of a generation or two would 
be accepted locally as members of that very heterogeneous group. 

Kurmis are excellent cultivators, and a large proportion of the 
raiyats who grow opium in Behar are drawn from their ranks. 
They are said, however, to be less painstaking and less skilful in the 
management of special crops than the Koiris, who show a remark¬ 
able talent for spade husbandry and all forms of gardening. Kurmis, 
ou the other hand, are noted for their industry in the management of 
the staplo food-crops, and are particularly successful wheat-growers. 
To render thanks for the harvest already reaped and garnered, as 
well as to ensure an abundant crop next season, the Ayodhya sub¬ 
caste annually celebrate a harvest home in the following manner. ' In 
the centre of a piece ot ground, levelled and plastered for the 
purpose, a lofty polo is erected, to which the cattle are tethered 
aud made to tread out a portion of the new wheat crop. This 
being finished, the pole is removed and the hole filled with 
water, and sweetmeats (laddit) consecrated to Mahadeva, and 
Baramesyara, after which a feast of parched barley and various 
kinds of confectionery is given to the Brahmans of the village. 
All Kurmis worship the plough at the time of the Dasahara 
festival. 

Tho iullcnvinz statement shows the number and distribution of 
tuo Kurmis iu and 1881:— 


DiaittitT, 

1872. 

1881. 

District. 

1872. 

1881, 

Pardwaa 

Bankuta . 

Birbhum ... .. 

Midnapur ... 

Hughii .;; 

Howrah . 

21-Fargouas ... ... 

Nadiya . 

Khulna ./. 

Juaaore . 

Wurcliedabad ... "* 

Hinajpur . 

Bajsbahjo . 

. 

Bc/gra . 

Fauna . 

Darjiling 

Jalpigori .] "* 

Kuch Bebar ... 

JAfcOft 

Faridpur ... 

Bak argaii j . 

Hwinansinh.‘ 

Tipporah 

890 

622 

804 

40,410 

| 090 

4,275 

1,054 

383 

3,222 

4(d) 

1,480 

1,300 

m 

449 

2GU 

142 

QOS 

328 

20 

669 

t?T 

i 

2,001 
11,810 
1,591 
45,200 
( 034 

{ 702 

3.4G9 
2,801 
403 
544 
4,515 
2,245 
2,798 
4,283 
CO 
2,33*1 
689 
368 
3,583 
2,831 
784 
137 
1.723 

m 1 

Chittagong . 

Noakhali . 

Hill Tracts. 

Patna . 

Gyn . 

Shfthabad . 

{MST 

8a run . 

Cbnmparan. 

Mongbyr .:. 

Bhugulpur . 

Pumitth . 

Maldub . 

Santal Parganas ... 

Cuttaek . 

Puri ... 

Bulusoro . 

Tributary States ... 

Hazaribngh. 

Lohardagfi . 

Singbhum . 

Mutblnuu 

1 Tributary Htittes ... 

47 

13 

1 

103.403 

40,820 

58,540 

101,015 
77,i*. 11 
83,029 
16,827 
6,413 
1,592 
0,777 
191 
46 
222 
11,051 
45,338 
3r«,08$ 

19,(V*7 
137,934 
1.647 1 

105 

3 

27 

104,222 

43,838 

60,281 

1 115.117 
l 61.060 

112,570 

87,730 

33.010 

80,423 

14,573 

8,095 

13,"140 

305 

5.012 

19,810 

62,141 
j43 530 

9 7<>3 

14,472 


2 M 
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Kurminia, Karmini£, a sopt 
of Eajputs in Behar. 

Kurmuri, a gain of the Bdtsya 
gotra of Barendra Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Kurnat, a section of Awadhia 
Hajj&ms in Behar. 


Kurno Beheri, ft thar or sept 
of Damis in Darjiling, the 
momhers of which are musicians 
by profession. 

Kurram, a sub-caste of T&m- 
bulis in Behar. 

Kursi, fruit, a totemistic sept . 
of Mundas in Chota Nagpur. 


Kuru, the local and popular name of af ragment of the Pardhia, 
a hunting sub-tribe of Savars, who are found in the south of pargana 
Biru in Lohardaga. The Kuru speak a dialect of Mundari, but do 
not eat or intermarry with Mundas, Kharias or Oraons; marriage 
is both infant and adult, and the practice of marrying one or both of 
the parties to a mango tree is in vogue. The Sarhul and Kuram 
festivals are observed in spring and autumn. 

Kurus eat beef aod pork, and it is doubtful whether they can be 
classed as Hindus at all, though the fact that they will take water, 
sweetmeats, etc., only from, the hands of Brahmans, Eajputs, Rautias, 
Kharwars, Jhoras and Khandaits, seems to indicate a desire on their 
part to rise in the scale of social distinction.. For the most part 
they earn a miserable livelihood by collecting jungle products and 
watching the crops of their more civilised neighbours. . Some, 
however, have taken to cultivation, and a few are recognised as 
having acquired Korkar rights. 


Kurum, a sub-caste of, and a 
synonym for, Kunni in Western 
India, occasionally used in Behar. 

Kurumdnik, a synonym for 
Kurmi. 

Kurumbar, a sept of the 
Suryabansi sub-tribe of Eajputs 
in Behar. 

Kurumbhong, the divider of 
the village, a sept of the Ohhothar 
sub-tribe of Limbus. The found¬ 
er of this thar is said, for reasons 
not stated, to have divided his 
village into two parts by draw¬ 
ing a line down the middle. 


Kusal, a thar or sept of 
Nowars; a section of Brahmans. 

Kusala, a gain or sub-section 
of Saptasati Brahmans in Ben¬ 
gal. 

Kus&ri, a gain of the Sandilya 
gotra of Earhi Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

Kusarp&kri, a mul or section 
of the Chhumulid Madhesiii sub¬ 
caste of Halw&is in Behai*. 

KusbhabSni, a sopt of Eajputs 
in Behar. 


Kurunkhy a synonym for 
Oraon. 

Kurur, a sub-caste of Mucliis 
in Bengal. 

Kusadai or Saptagrdmi, a 
sub-caste of Tambulis in Bengal. 


Kusbhansi, a sept of the 
ChancLrabansi division of Eajputs 
in Behar; a title of BdgcUs in 
Bengal. 

Kush i h&r, a synonym for 
Arkasiya, q.v. 
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Kusiet, a mul or section of the 
Ghosin suh-caste of Go&las in 
Behar. 

Kusik, a section of K&yasths 
in Bengal. 

Kusmare-Sab^s, a mul of the 
Kasyapa section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Kusmare-Dhanauli, a mul of 
the K&ayap section of Maithil 
Brahmans in Behar. 

Kusmeti&, Kusmdtid , or Kus- 
putra , a sub-caste of B&gdis in 
Western Bengal, said to be 
named after tho kusa grass, and 
apparently totemistic. 

Kusro, a sept of Gonds in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kussum, a- fruit, a totemistio 
sept of Bhuiyas and Kharwars 
in Chota Nagpur. 

Kusuar, fish, a totemistic sept 
of Lohars in Chota Nagpur, 

Kusum, a sept of P&ns in 
Chota Nagpur. 


Kusum bah a, kussum flower, a 
sept of Mundas in Chota Nag¬ 
pur. 

Kusumkali, a gain of the 
S&ndilya gotra of Earhi Brah¬ 
mans in Bengal. 

Kusumni, a tree or its fruit; 
a sept of Chiks in Chota Nagpur. 

Kusuwa, fish, a totemistic sept 
of Oraons in Chota Nagpur. 

Kutabkhani, a patlii or hyper¬ 
gam ous sub-group of Burendra 
Brahmans in Bengal. 

Kutabpur, a sub-caste of 
Kotals in Chota Nagpur. 

Kutabpuri, a sub-easte of Telis 
in Bengal. 

Kutar, a section of Goalas in 
Behar. 

Kutari, Kathura (. Kuthar , an 
axe), a degraded sub-caste of 
Sutradhaxs who work as carpen-^ 
ters and also deal in limp. 

Kutba, a mul or section of the 
Ayodhia sub-caste of Sonars in 
Behar. 


Kutf, a subdivision of Mahomedans in Eastern Bengal, deriving 
their name from the Hindustani Kiitna , to pound or beat. They 
are regarded as a most degraded class, it being the popular belief 
that they joined the ranks of Ieldm only a few generations ago, 
while, like all new converts, they are most intolerant, affecting to 
be more orthodox than their neighbours and regarding foreigners 
with extreme suspicion. They are either followers of Diidliu 
Miy&n, or of Maulavf Kar&mat All; and, although punctilious 
in their religious duties out of doors, cling to many Hindu supersti¬ 
tions. In October they worship the Dhenki used for husking grain, 
at the same time making offerings to Lakshmi, the goddess of 
plenty, and every morning bowing thrice before itwhile nothing, 
according to thorn, is more ominous of evil than for a stranger to 
sit down or to rest his foot on it. When small-pox attacks their 
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families the Sitala pujah is observed, the same offerings being made 
to the goddess as among Hindus. 

Kutis are divided into the three following classes, who r inter¬ 
marry and hold social intercourse with each other—Paon Kuti, 
Hath Ktiti, Chutkl Kuti. The Paon Kuti, by far the most numer¬ 
ous, are masons, tbatchers, goldsmiths, boatmen, water-carriers, but 
their principal occupation is husking rice. Bep&ri is their ordinary 
title, while those who are expert at weighing grain arq called 
3£ayy£l, the equivalent of Dandi-dAr, or weighman. 

The wives of the Kuti alone among Mussulman women appear 
unveiled in public, making purchases in the bazdr, fetching water 
from the river, and boiling and husking rice in tlje open air. Among 
the richer families the women are expert workers of Kashi'da cloth, 
and often take service as wet-nurses. The P&on Kuti have a 
panchayat of their own, like any Hindu caste, and a headman called 
Sardar. The Hath Kuti pound bricks for road metal with an iron 
pestle or mallet, and makes surkhi for mortar. This subdivision 
is a small one, and is being gradually absorbed by the first. 

According to Buchanan, the Chutki probably take their name 
from carrying about samples or a pinch (chutki) of rice to show the 
quality of the whole, and as all Kutis deal in rice, the designation 
was applied to them collectively. At the present day the usual 
occupation of the Chutki is extracting the kernel of the cocoanut 
for the manufacture of oil, and polishing the shells to make 
hookahs. 

No respectable Mahomedan will marry, eat, or associate with 
the Kuti, although they are admitted into the public mosques and 
buried in the public graveyard. It is a plausible conjecture that the 
entire Kuti class may be made up of Chandals converted to Islam, 
and this view gains some support from the fact that in Eastern 
Bengal Kutis and Chand&ls annually compete in boat races on the 
popular Shashthi Pujah—a circumstance which would account for 
their low rank among Mahomedans. 


Kutua, a sept of Chakmas in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Kutunjia, a section of P£ns in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Kwinjusa, a sept of Maghs in 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong. 

Kyabohcha, a thar or sept of 
Sunuw&rs in Darjiling. 


Ky6gchh&gi, a thar or sept of 
Mangars in Darjiling. 

Kyaukmatsa, a sept of 
Maghs in the Hill Tracts of 
Chittagong. 

Kyaukpiatsa, a sept of Maghs 
in the Hill Tracts of Chitta- 
gong. 
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